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The  announcement  by  an  enterprising  publisher  of  his  in- 
tention to  produce  shortly  an  English  Petrarch  in  one  of  his 
Yery  useftil  Libraries,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  volume.  Three  years  ago  I  printed  a 
translation  of  the  Odes^  and  I  had  by  me  ready  for  the  press 
a  Yenion  of  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch.  As  I  intended,  some 
time  or  other,  to  publish  these  also,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
forestalled  from  any  other  quarter,  as  the  edition  of  the  Odes 
was  exhausted,  I  determined  to  print  both  together  and  at 
once.  To  these  I  have  added  some  other  pieces,  putting 
them  all  under  a  common  title,  in  some  degree  descriptive  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  composed. 

I  have  been  much  benefited  by  reading  with  Professor 
Kstrucci,  of  Swing's  College,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Sonnets,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thus  acknowledging 
llie  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  that  gentleman. 

ILG.  M. 


EEEATA. 

ViLgb  37,  Soonet  36,  line  13,  for  **  thine"  read  "  yoars/ 
37, , : 


46,  —  12,  —  "yonre"  read  "  %.»» 
74,  —  14,  —  **  to  none  U  known**  read  "  is  all  onknown.*' 
80,  —  10,  after  **  deceit**  a  comma:  line  18  after  ^  Beaaon"  a  comma, 
and  after  "  beat**  a  comma. 
.  8S,  in  the  heading,  fiir  "  Grain**  read  "  OiBinL** 

-  86,  line  3,  after  **  day**  a  comma. 

- 187,  —    6, »» Lore** . 

-147,  —  11, «» light** . 

- 149,  —    7,  for  "  fee**  nad  '*  fere.** 

-226,  —    5,  dele  comma  after  "  spring,**  insert  one  after  "  die." 

-  20,  —    3,  after  **obain**  a  comma. 

60,  —    8, »  grows**  a  fWl  atop. 

67,  —    6,  —  "  mourn**  a  comma. 
71 ,  read  the  last  Une  as  follows  : 

Would  that  oi  this  m^f  death  mch  Ufi  were  thine/ 

244,  — -.  72,  —    4, «» forlorn**  a  comma. 

878,  last  Une  but  two,  for  "  Troy**  lead  "  Iviy." 

895, one,  —  "  touch** "tflwh.** 

400,  fifBt  line,  for  "  Canmont**  read  "  Caumont'* 

— -  405,  line  16,  after  **  roar*d**  dele  comma,  and  insert  a «— -. 
— ^  480,  last  line,  after  "  enslave**  a  comma. 

462,  line  17,  for  "  dwelt**  read  "  dweH** 

—^477,—    9,  for  "mutual**  read"  maitiaL** 

681,  —  15,  for  "joy**  read  "joys.** 

- —  644, "  these**  read  "  thoee.** 

-^-  645,  —  16,  at  the  end,  a  comma. 
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PETRARCH. 


SONNET   I. 
He  aiks  oompunoa  for  his  state,  and  penitently  oonfesses  the  fanity  of  his  lore. 

Y£  in  my  devious  rhymes  who  hear  the  sound 

Of  Aose  oft  fflghs^  wherewith,  in  hot  youth^s  first 
And  fondest  error,  I  my  weak  heart  nurst, 
When  I  unlike  what  now  I  am  was  found ; 

My  song,  where  plaints  and  reveries  abound, 

As  with  vain  grief,  with  hopes  as  vain  now  curst. 
Shall,  if  one  heart  there  is  in  true  love  vers'd. 
Be  with  your  pity,  if  not  pardon,  crown'd. 

For  now  full  well  I  see  how  I  became 

A  fable  to  the  world,  and,  late  and  long 
Myself  have  lower'd  in  mine  own  esteem ! 

Thus  of  my  vanity  the  firuit  is  shame, 

Repentance,  and  a  knowledge  clear  and  strong 
That  mortal  joy  is  all  a  passing  dream  I 


PETRARCH. 


SONNET  IL 


Strong  agftintt  so  many  former  wiles  of  love,  he  ooald  not  defimd  himself 
agaiost  this  last  assault 

One  sweet  and  signal  vengeance  to  obtain, 
To  punish  in  a  day  mj  life's  long  crime. 
As  one  who,  bentf  on  harm,  waits  place  and  time, 
Love  craftily  took  up  his  bow  again. 

My  virtue  had  retired  to  watch  my  heart. 

Thence  of  weak  eyes  the  danger  to  repel. 
When  momently  a  mortal  blow  there  fell 
Where  blunted  hitherto  dropt  ev'ry  dart. 

And  thus,  o'erpow'red  in  that  first  attack, 

She  had  nor  vigour  left  enough,  nor  room' 
Even  to  arm  her  for  my  pressing  need, 

Nor  to  the  steep  and  painful  mountain  back 

To  draw  me,  safe  and  scathless  from  that  doom, 
Whence,  tho'  alas!  too  weak^  she  fain  had  freed. 


SONNET  in. 

It  was  a  poor  and  coward  thmg  of  Love  to  wound  him  at  a  time  when  he  ooold 
not  expect  attack. 

'TWAS  on  the  blessed  morning  when  the  sun 

In  pity  of  our  Maker  hid  his  Ught, 
That,  unawares,  the  captive  I  was  won, 

Lady,  of  your  bright  eyes  which  chained  me  quite; 
That  seemed  to  me  no  time  against  the  blows 

Of  love  to  make  defence,  to  frame  relief: 
Secure  and  unsuspecting,  thus  my  woes  ; 

Date  th^ir  commencement  from  the  common  grief. 
Love  found  me  feeble  then  and  fenceless  all,    . 

Open  the  way  and  easy  to  my  heart 

Thro*  eyes,  where  since  my  sorrows  ebb  and  flow: 
But  therein  was,  methinks,  his  triumph  small, 

On  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  strike  his  dart. 

Yet  hide  from  you  so  strong  his  very  bow. 


PETRABCH. 


SONNET  IV. 


Enimoond  of  Laiixa,  ha  aoctds  tiie  hnmbls  ipot  of  h«r  birth,  and  derivw  from  it 
new  food  for  his  pniaes. 

Who  show'd  suoli  infinite  providence  and  skill 
In  his  eternal  government  divine. 
Who  launch'd  the  spheres,  gave  sun  and  moon  to  shine, 
And  brightest  wonders  the  dark  void  to  fill ; 

On  earth  who  came  the  Scriptures  to  maintain. 

Which  for  long  years  the  truth  had  buried  yet, 
Took  John  and  Peter  &om  the  fisher*s  net 
And  gave  to  each  his  part  i'  th'  heav'nly  reign. 

He  for  his  birth  fair  Rome  preferr'd  not  then. 
But  lowly  Bethlem ;  thus  o'er  proudest  state 
He  ever  loves  humility  to  raise. 

Now  rises  from  small  spot  like  sun  agen, 

Whom  Nature  hails,  the  place  grows  bright  and  great 
Which  birth  so  heaVnly  to  our  earth  displays. 


SONNET  v. 
Ho  pbjv  upon  tho  namo  Laubvta,  or  Lauba. 

In  si<?hs  when  I  outbreathe  your  cherish'd  name, 
That  name  which  love  has  writ  upon  my  heart, 
LAUd  instantly  upon  my  doating  tongue, 
At  the  first  thought  of  its  sweet  sound,  is  heard: 
Your  RBgal  state,  which  I  encounter  next. 
Doubles  my  valour  in  that  high  emprize: 
But  TAdt  ends  the  word:   your  praise  to  tell 
Is  fitting  load  for  better  backs  thi^  mine. 
Thus  all  who  call  you,  by  the  name  itself, 
Are  taught  at  once  to  LAUd  and  to  BEvere, 
O  worthy  of  all  lev'rence  and  esteem! 
Save  that  perchance  Apollo  may  disdain 
That  mortal  tongue  of  his  immortal  boughs 
Should  ever  so  presume  as  e'en  to  speak. 
b2 


4  P£TUAROH. 

SONNET  VL 
His  fooluh  fondness  in  following  Lann. 

So  wayward  now  my  will,  and  so  unwise 

To  follow  her  who  turns  from  me  in  flight, 
And,  from  love's  fetters  free  herself  and  light, 
Before  my  slow  and  shackled  motion  flies^ 

That  less  it  lists,  the  more  my  signs  and  cries 

Would  point  where  passes  the  safe  path  and  right, 
Nor  ought  avails  to  check  or  to  excite. 
For  Love's  own  nature  curb  and  spur  defies. 

Thus,  when  perforce  the  bridle  he  has  won. 
And  helpless  at  his  mercy  I  remain, 
A^^st  my  will  he  speeds  me  to  mine  end 

'Neath  yon  cold  laurel,  whose  false  boughs  upon 

Hangs  the  harsh  fruit,  which,  tasted,  spreads  the  pain 
I  sought  to  stay,  and  mars  where  it  should  mend. 


SONNET  VIL 
To  ft  friend,  enooanging  her  to  literfttnre. 

LuxUBT,  indolence,  and  silken  ease 

Have  ev'ry  virtue  banish'd  from  the  world. 
Whence,  from  its  own  old  course  misled,  or  hurl'd 
Our  Nature  bows  her  to  their  base  decrees: 

Each  kindlier  light  of  Heav'n  is  now  so  dark 

Which  erst  o'er  mortal  life  shed  wisdom's  beam. 
Who  now  would  drink  of  Helicon's  iiur  streiEun 
Is  made  of  all  the  marvel  and  the  mark. 

*'  Whctt  madness  for  the  laitrel^  or  the  bays  f 
Philosophy  still  naked  walks  and  poor^^* 
Say  the  rank  crowd  on  filthy  lucre  bent. 

Tho'  few  thy  comrades  on  those  lofty  ways^ 

Even  for  this,  sweet  friend,  I  pray  thee  more^ 
Still  prosecute  thy  pure  and  high  intent. 


PETRABCH. 

SONNET  Vin. 
Birdi,  Mnt  aa  a  pz«wiit  to  ft  friend,  ftddiMi  their  new  master. 

Beneath  the  verdant  hills — where  the  fair  vest 
Of  earthly  mould  first  took  the  Ladj  dear. 
Who  him  that  sends  us,  feather'd  captives,  here 
Awakens  often  from  his  tearful  rest — 

Liv'd  we  in  freedom  and  in  quiet,  blest 

With  ev'ry  thing  which  life  below  might  cheer, 

No  foe  suspecting,  harass'd  by  no  fear 

That  aught  our  wand'rings  ever  could  molest; 

But  snatcht  from  that  serener  life,  and  thrown 
To  the  low  wretched  state  we  here  endure, 
One  comfort,  short  of  death,  survives  alone: 

Vengeance  upon  our  captor  full  and  sure ! 

Who,  slave  himself  at  others'  pow  r,  remains 
Pent  in  worse  prison,  bound  by  sterner  chains. 


SONNET  IX. 
With  a  preaent  to  ft  friend  in  ipring-time. 

When  the  great  planet  which  directs  the  hours 

To  dwell  with  Taurus  from  the  North  is  borne, 
Such  virtue  rays  from  each  enkindled  horn. 
Rare  beauty  instantly  all  nature  dow'rs  ; 

Nor  this  alone,  which  meets  our  sight,  that  flow*rs 
Richly  the  upland  and  the  vale  adorn. 
But  Earth's  cold  womb,  else  lustreless  and  lorn. 
Is  quick  and  warm  with  vivifying  pow'rs, 

Till  herbs  and  fruits,  like  these  I  send,  are  rife 
— So  she,  a  sun  amid  her  fellow  fair. 
Shedding  the  rays  of  her  bright  eyes  on  me, 

Thoughts,  acts,  and  words  of  love  wakes  into  life — 
But  ah!  for  me  is  no  new  Spring,  nor  e'er, 
Smile  they  en  whom  she  will,  again  can  be. 
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SONNET  X. 
To  SUplmi  GoloBiM  the  ddcr,  mvitini;  him  to  the  oonolrj. 

Globioub  Colonna !   still  the  strength  and  stay 
Of  our  best  hopes,  and  the  great  Latin  name. 

Whom  pow*r  could  never  from  the  true  right  way 
Seduce  by  flatt'ry  or  by  terror  tame : 

No  palace,  theatres,  nor  arches  here, 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  pine 

On  the  green  sward,  with  the  fair  mountain  near 
Pac'd  to  and  fro  by  poet  friend  of  thine ; 

Thus  unto  heav'n  the  soul  from  earth  is  caught ; 
While  Philomel,  who  sweetly  to  the  shade 
The  Uvelong  night  her  desolate  lot  complains, 

Fills  the  soft  heart  with  many  an  amorous  thought 
— ^Ah  I  why  is  so  rare  good  imperfect  made 
While  serer'd  from  us  still  my  Lord  remains. 


BALLATA  L 
Sinoe  Lanni  peroeivod  his  lore  iht  has  been  ooldv  to  him  than  befion. 

In  sun  or  shade,  I  never  saw 

My  Lady  yet  her  veil  withdraw, 

Since,  else  its  every  want  supplied. 

My  heart's  great  aim  she  first  descried. 

While  I  kept  secret  the  fond  thought 

To  my  mind's  peace  which  death  has  wrought. 

Sweet  pity  often  graced  her  mien  ; 

But  since  my  flame  observ'd  has  been, 

Her  fine  and  flowing  locks  are  hid, 

The  love-look  sleeps  within  its  Ud  ; 

What  best  I  priz*d  in  life  is  lost, 

In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost. 

While  hides  her  cruel  veil  at  will 

Of  those  bright  eyes  the  dear  light  still. 


PETRABCH. 

SONNET  XL 

He  hopes  that  time,  rendeiiDg  Lfttm  laM  beautifiil,  will  make  her  kinder. 

Ladt,  if  grace  to  me  so  long  be  lent 

From  love's  sharp  tyranny  and  trials  keen. 
Ere  my  last  days,  in  life's  far  vale,  are  seen, 
To  know  of  thy  bright  eyes  the  lustre  spent, 

The  fine  gold  of  thy  hair  wi'  silver  sprent, 

Neglected  the  gay  wreaths  and  robes  of  green, 
Pale  too  and  thin  the  face  which  made  me,  e'en 
'Gainst  injury,  slow  and  timid  to  lament : 

Then  will  I,  for  such  boldness  Love  would  give, 
Lay  bare  my  secret  heart,  in  martyr's  fire 
Years,  days,  and  hours  that  yet  has  known  to  live  ; 

And,  tho'  the  time  then  suit  not  fair  desire. 

At  least  there  may  arrive  to  my  long  grief. 
Too  late  of  tender  sighs  the  poor  relief. 


SONNET  XII. 


The  lore  of  Lamm  is  to  him  a  step  towards  snpreme  bliss. 

When  Love,  whose  proper  throne  is  that  sweet  face. 
At  times  escorts  her  'mid  the  sister  fair. 
As  their  each  beauty  is  than  hers  less  rare. 
So  swells  in  me  the  fond  desire  apace. 

I  bless  the  hour,  the  season  and  the  place. 

So  high  and  heav'nward  when  my  eyes  could  dare ; 
And  say:  ^^  My  heart  I  m  grcOeful  mem'ry  bear 
This  lofty  honour  and  mrpamng  grace : 

Fram  her  descends  the  tender  truthful  thought^ 

Which  foUow^di  bliss  supreme  shall  thee  repay , 
Who  spunCst  the  vanities  that  win  the  crowd : 

From  her  that  gentle  graceful  love  is  caught. 

To  Heaven  which  leads  thee  by  the  right-hand  way , 
And  crowns  e'en  here  with  hopes  both  pure  and  proud^ 
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SONNET  XIIL 

Departing  from  Laaim. 

With  weary  frame  which  painfully  I  bear, 
I  look  behind  me  at  each  onward  pace, 

And  then  take  comfort  from  your  native  air, 
Which  following  fans  my  melancholy  face ; 

The  far  way,  my  frail  life,  the  cherish'd  fair 

Whom  thus  I  leave,  as  then  my  thoughts  retrace^ 

I  fix  my  feet  in  silent  pale  despair 

And  on  the  earth  my  tearful  eyes  abase. 

At  times  a  doubt  too  rises  on  my  woes, 

*^Haw  et>er  am  this  weak  and  waxted  frame 
Live  from  lifers  spirit  and  one  source  afarf^ 

Love's  answer  soon  the  truth  forgotten  shows — 
This  high  pure  privilege  true  lovers  claim 
Who  from  mere  human  feelings  franchis'd  oreT 


BALLATA  IL 

Since,  when  abeent,  he  win  aee  her  onfy  in  tbooght,  he  invites  his  eyes  to  fiMst 
thenuehes  on  her  &oe  before  he  goea. 

My  wearied  eyes!  while  looking  thus 

On  that  fair  fatal  face  to  us. 

Be  wise,  be  brief,  for — hence  my  sighs — 

Already  Love  our  bliss  denies. 

Death  only  can  the  amorous  track 

Shut  from  my  thoughts  which  leads  them  back 

To  the  sweet  port  of  all  their  weal ; 

But  lesser  objects  may  conceal 

Our  light  from  you,  that  meaner  fiu: 

Li  virtue  and  perfection  are. 

Wherefore,  poor  eyes  I  ere  yet  appears. 

Already  nigh,  the  time  of  tears, 

Now,  after  long  privation  past, 

Look,  and  some  comfort  take  at  last. 
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SONNET  XIV. 
Ho  oomparet  liimnlf  to  a  pOgrim  gn&Dg  to  worship  at  Bomo. 

As  parts  the  aged  pilgrim,  worn  and  gray, 

From  the  dear  spot  his  life  where  he  had  spent, 
From  his  poor  fiunilj  by  sorrow  renty 
Whose  love  still  fears  him  fainting  in  decay  : 

Thence  dragging  heavily,  in  life's  last  day 

His  suffering  frame,  on  pious  journey  bent, 
Pricking  with  earnest  pray'rs  his  good  intent, 
Tho'  bowed  with  years  and  weary  with  the  way, 

He  reaches  Borne,  stiU  following  his  desire 
The  likeness  of  his  Lord  on  earth  to  see 
Whom  yet  he  hopes  in  Heav'n  above  to  meet ; 

So  I  too  seek,  nor  in  the  fond  quest  tire, 
Lady,  in  other  fair,  if  aught  there  be 
That  fiiintly  may  recal  thy  beauties  sweet. 


SONNET  XV. 


What  bofiUa  him  whan  Laura  ii  preoaat  and  whan  ibo  daparta. 

TsABS,  bitter  tears  adown  my  pale  cheek  rain, 

Bursts  from  mine  anguish'd  breast  a  storm  of  dghs 
Whene'er  on  you  I  turn  my  passionate  eyes 
For  whom  alone  this  bright  world  I  disdain. 

True  I  to  my  ardent  wishes  and  old  pain 

That  mild  sweet  smile  a  peaceful  babn  supplies, 
Bescues  me  from  the  martyr  fire  that  tries, 
Bapt  and  intent  on  you  whilst  I  remain ; 

Thus  in  your  presence — but  my  spirits  freeze 

When,  ush'ring  with  fond  acts  a  warm  adieu. 
My  fatal  stars  from  life's  quencht  heav'n  decay. 

My  soul  releas*d  at  last  with  Love's  apt  keys 
But  issues  from  my  heart  to  follow  you, 
Nor  tears  itself  without  much  thought  away. 
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SOIINET  XVI. 
He  Aim,  bot  panion  puiiaw  him. 

When  all  my  mind  I  turn  to  the  one  part 

Where  sheds  my  I^y's  face  its  beauteous  light. 
And  lingers  in  my  loving  thought  the  light 
That  burns  and  racks  within  me  ev'ry  part, 

I  from  my  heart  who  fear  that  it  may  part> 
And  see  the  near  end  of  my  single  light, 
60,  as  a  blind  man,  groping  without  light, 
Who  knows  not  where  yet  presses  to  depart. 

Thus  from  the  blows  which  ever  wish  me  dead 
I  flee,  but  not  so  swiftly  that  desire 
Ceases  to  come,  as  is  its  wont,  with  me. 

Silent  I  move :  for  accents  of  the  dead 

Would  melt  the  gen'ral  age:  and  I  desire 
That  sighs  and  tears  should  only  fidl  from  me. 


SONNET  XVII. 
He  likens  hixxuelf  to  ft  moth. 

Creatures  there  are  in  life  of  so  keen  sight 

Defence  who  need  not  from  the  noonday  sun, 

And  others  dazzled  by  excess  of  light 

Who  issue  not  abroad  till  day  is  done, 

And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  because  'tis  bright, 
Who  in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run, 

Thus  proving  theirs  a  difl^'rent  virtue  quite— 
Alas  I  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one ; 

For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 

I  am  but  weak  and  ill — against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gathering  round — myself  to  ward. 

Wherefore,  with  tearful  eyes  of  failing  pow'rs, 
My  destiny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  burn. 
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SQNNBT  XVin. 
He  hn  oOn  tried,  but  in  Tain,  to  pnyee  the  beenties  of  hif  belored. 

Asham'd  at  times  that  I  am  silent,  yet. 

Lady,  tho*  your  rare  beauties  prompt  my  rhyme, 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recal  the  time 
Such  as  again  no  other  can  be  met. 

But,  with  such  burthen  on  my  shoulders  set, 
My  mind,  its  frailty  feeling,  cannot  dimb, 
And  shrinks* alike  from  polish^  and  sublime, 
While  my  vain  utterance  firozen  terrors  let. 

OAen  already  have  I  sought  to  sing, 

But  midway  in  my  breast  the  voice  was  stay'd. 
For  ah !  so  high  what  praise  may  ever  spring  ? 

And  oft  have  I  the  tender  verse  essay'd 

But  still  in  vain;  pen,  hand  and  intellect 
In  the  first  effort  conquer'd  are  and  checked. 


SONKET  XIX. 
His  heart,  leftiaed  bj  Lama,  is  in  danger  of  death,  unless  she  pity  and  help  bim. 

A  THOUSAND  times,  sweet  warrior,  have  I  tried, 
Proff'ring  my  heart  to  thee,  some  peace  to  gain 
From  those  bright  eyes,  but  still,  alas  I  in  vain, 
To  such  low  level  stoops  not  thy  chaste  pride. 

If  others  seek  the  love  thus  thrown  aside. 

Vain  were  their  hopes  and  labours  to  obtain;. 
The  heart  thou  spumest  I  alike  disdain. 
To  thee  displeasing,  'tis  by  me  denied. 

But,  if  discarded  thus,  it  find  not  thee 
Its  joyless  exile  willing  to  befriend, 
Alone,  untaught  at  others'  will  to  wend, 

Soon  from  life's  weary  burden  will  it  flee. 

How  heavy  then  the  guilt  to  both,  but  more 
To  thee,  for  thee  it  did  the  most  adore. 
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SESTINA  L 


He  layi  bare  hii  imMry,  aocons  Laan  as  the  cauw,  praTi  that  she  would  be 
kinder,  but  despaira  of  pity. 

To  every  animal  that  dwells  on  earth, 
Except  to  those  which  have  in  hate  the  sun, 
Their  time  of  labour  is  while  lasts  the  day; 
But  when  high  Heav'n  relumes  its  thousand  stars, 
This  seeks  his  hut,  and  that  its  native  wood, 
Each  finds  repose,  at  least  until  the  dawn. 

But  I,  when  fresh  and  fair  begins  the  dawn 

To  chase  the  lingering  shades  that  cloak*d  the  earth, 

Wak'ning  the  animals  in  every  wood, 

No  truce  to  sorrow  find  while  rolls  the  sun; 

And,  when  again  I  see  the  glist'ning  stars, 

Still  wander,  weeping,  wishing  for  the  day. 

When  sober  evening  chases  the  bright  day, 
And  this  our  darkness  makes  for  others  d&wn, 
Pensive  I  look  upon  the  cruel  stars 
Which  framed  me  of  such  pliant  passionate  earth, 
And  curse  the  day  that  e'er  I  saw  the  sun 
Which  makes  me  native  seem  of  wildest  wood. 

And  yet  methinks  was  ne'er  in  any  wood, 

So  wild  a  denizen,  by  night  or  day. 

As  she  whom  thus  I  blame  in  shade  and  sun: 

Me  night's  first  sleep  o'ercomes  not,  nor  the  dawn. 

For  though  in  mortal  coil  I  tread  the  earth. 

My  firm  and  fond  deare  is  from  the  stars. 

Ere  up  to  you  I  turn,  O  lustrous  stars, 
Or  downwards  in  love's  labyrinthine  wood. 
Leaving  my  fleshly  firame  in  mould'ring  earth. 
Could  I  but  pity  find  in  her,  one  day 
Would  many  years  redeem,  and  to  the  dawn 
With  bliss  enrich  me  from  the  setting  sun! 
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0  might  I  be  with  her  where  sinks  the  sun, 
No  other  eyes  upon  us  but  the  stars, 
Alone,  one  sweet  night,  ended  by  no  dawn, 
Nor  she  again  transfigured  in  green  wood. 
To  cheat  my  clasping  arms^  as  on  the  day. 
When  Phoebus  vainly  follow'd  her  on  earth  I 

1  shall  lie  low  in  earth,  in  crumbling  wood. 
And  clustering  stars  shall  gem  the  noon  of  day 
Ere  on  so  sweet  a  dawn  shall  rise  that  sun. 


CANZONE  I. 

How  fkom  ft  rtite  of  liberty  ho  haa  become  the  bUto  of  LoTe^  and  what  he  baa 
thereby  anfoed. 

In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new, 

Which  saw  the  birth,  and  still  the  being  sees 

Of  the  fierce  passion  for  my  ill  that  grew, 

Fain  would  I  sing — my  sorrow  to  appease — 

How  then  I  liv'd,  in  liberty,  at  ease, 

While  o*er  my  heart  held  slighted  Love  no  sway; 

And  how,  at  length,  by  too  high  scorn,  for  aye, 

I  sank  his  slave,  and  what  befel  me  then, 

Whereby  to  all  a  warning  I  remain; 

Although  my  sharpest  pain 

Be  elsewhere  written,  so  that  many  a  pen 

Is  tir'd  already,  and,  in  every  vale. 

The  echo  of  my  heayy  sighs  is  rife, 

Some  credence  forcing  of  my  anguish'd  life; 

Andy  as  her  wont,  if  here  my  mem'ry  fidl, 

Be  my  long  martyrdom  its  saving  plea, 

And  &e  one  thought  which  so  its  torment  made, 

Ab  every  feeling  else  to  throw  in  shade. 

And  mi^e  me  of  myself  forgetful  be — 

Ruling  life's  inmost  core,  its  bare  rind  left  for  me. 
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Long  years  and  many  had  pass'd  o'er  my  head. 

Since,  in  Love's  first  assault,  was  dealt  my  woond^ 

And  from  my  brow  its  youthful  air  had  fled. 

While  cold  and  cautious  thoughts  my  heart  around 

Had  made  it  almost  adamantine  ground, 

To  loosen  which  hard  passion  gave  no  rest: 

No  sorrow  yet  with  tears  had  bath'd  my  breast. 

Nor  broke  my  sleep:  and  what  was  not  in  mine 

A  miracle  to  me  in  others  seem'd. 

Life's  sure  test  death  is  deem'd, 

As  cloudless  eve  best  proves  the  past  day  fine; 

Ah  me!   the  tyrant,  whom  I  sing,  descried 

Ere  long  his  error,  that,  till  then,  his  dart 

Not  yet  beneath  the  gown  had  pierc'd  my  heart. 

And  brought  a  puissant  Lady  as  his  guide, 

'Gbdnst  whom  of  small  or  no  avail  has  been 

Genius,  or  force,  to  strive  or  supplicate. 

These  two  transform'd  me  to  my  present  state. 

Making  of  breathing  man  a  laurel  green. 

Which  loses  not  its  leaves  tho'  wintry  blasts  be  keen. 

What  my  amaze,  when  first  I  fully  leam'd 

The  wond'rous  change  upon  my  person  done. 

And  saw  my  thin  hairs  to  those  green  leaves  tum'd 

(Whence  yet  for  them  a  crown  I  might  have  won); 

My  feet  wherewith  I  stood,  and  mov'd,  and  run 

— ^Thus  to  the  soul  the  subject  members  bow — 

Become  two  roots  upon  the  shore,  not  now 

Of  fabled  Peneus,  but  a  stream  as  proud, 

And  stiffen'd  to  a  branch  my  either  arm  I 

Nor  less  was  my  alarm, 

When  next  my  frame  white  down  was  seen  to  shroud, 

While,  *neath  the  deadly  leven,  shatter'd  lay 

My  first  green  hope  that  soar'd,  too  proud,  in  air. 

Because,  in  sooth,  I  knew  not  when  nor  where 

I  left  my  latter  state ;   but,  night  and  day. 
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Where  it  was  struck,  alone,  in  tears,  I  went. 

Still  seeking  it  alwliere,  and  in  the  wave; 

And,  for  its  fatal  fiill,  while  able,  gave 

My  tongue  no  respite  from  its  one  lament, 

For  the  sad  snowy  swan  both  ferm  and  language  lent. 

Thus  that  lov'd  wave — ^my  mortal  speech  put  by 

For  birdlike  song — I  tracked  with  constant  feet, 

Sdll  asking  mercy  with  a  stranger  cry; 

But  ne'er  in  tones  so  tender,  nor  so  sweet. 

Knew  I  my  amorous  sorrow  to  repeat, 

As  might  her  hard  and  cruel  bosom  melt: 

Judge,  still  if  mem'ry  sting,  what  then  I  felt ! 

But  ah!  not  now  the  past,  it  rather  needs 

Of  her  my  lovely  and  inveterate  foe 

The  present  pow'r  to  show, 

Tho'  such  she  be  all  language  as  exceeds. 

She  with  a  glance  who  rules  us  as  her  own, 

Op'ning  my  breast  my  heart  in  hand  to  take. 

Thus  said  to  me :  ^^  Of  this  no  mention  maker 

I  saw  her  then,  in  alter'd  air,  alone, 

So  that  I  recognised  her  not — ^O  shame 

Be  on  my  truant  mind  and  faithless  right ! 

And  when  the  truth  I  told  her  in  sore  fright, 

She  soon  resumed  her  old  accustom'd  frame, 

While,  desperate  and  half  dead,  a  hard  rock  mine  became. 

As  spoke  she,  o'er  her  mien  such  feeling  stirr'd, 
That  from  the  solid  rock,  with  lively  fear, 
** Haply  I  am  not  what  you  deem,^  I  heard  ; 
And  then  methought,  "  If  she  but  help  me  here, 
No  life  can  ever  toeary  be,  or  drear; 
To  make  me  weep,  return,  my  banish* d  LordT 
I  know  not  how,  but  thence,  the  pow'r  restor'd. 
Blaming  no  other  than  myself,  I  went. 
And,  nor  alive,  nor  dead,  the  long  day  past 
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But,  because  time  flies  fast. 

And  the  pen  answers  ill  my  good  intent, 

Full  many  a  thing  long  written  in  my  mind 

I  here  omit;  and  only  mention  such 

Whereat  who  hears  them  now  will  marvel  much. 

Death  so  his  hand  around  my  vitals  twin'd, 

Not  silence  from  its  grasp  my  heart  could  save, 

Or  succour  to  its  outraged  virtue  bring: 

As  speech,  to  me  was  a  forbidden  thing, 

To  paper  and  to  ink  my  grie&  I  gave 

— ^Life,  not  my  own,  is  lost  through  you  who  dig  my  grave. 

I  fondly  thought  before  her  eyes,  at  length, 

Tho'  low  and  lost,  some  mercy  to  obtain ; 

And  this  the  hope  which  lent  my  spirit  strength. 

Sometimes  humility  o'ercomes  disdain, 

Sometimes  inflames  it  to  worse  spite  again ; 

This  knew  I,  who  so  long  was  left  in  night, 

That  from  such  pray'rs  had  disappeared  my  light ; 

Till  I,  who  sought  her  still,  nor  found,  alas! 

Even  her  shade,  nor  of  her  feet  a  sign, 

Outwearied  and  supine, 

As  one  who  midway  sleeps,  upon  the  grass 

Threw  me,  and  there,  accusing  the  brief  ray, 

Of  bitter  tears  I  loos'd  the  prisoned  flood, 

To  flow  and  fall,  to  them  as  seem'd  it  good. 

Ne'er  vanished  snow  before  the  sun  away. 

As  then  to  melt  apaoe  it  me  befel, 

Till,  'neath  a  spreading  beech,  a  fountain  swell'd; 

Long  in  that  change  my  humid  course  I  held, 

— Who  ever  saw  from  man  a  trup  fount  well  ? 

And  yet,  tho'  strange  it  soimd,  things  known  and  sure  I  tell. 

The  soul  from  God  its  nobler  nature  gains 
(For  none  save  He  such  favour  could  bestow) 
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And  like  our  Maker  its  high  state  retains. 

To  pardon  who  is  never  tired,  nor  slow, 

If  but  with  humble  heart  and  suppliant  show, 

For  mercy  for  past  sins  to  Him  we  bend  ; 

And  if,  against  his  wont,  He  seem  to  lend. 

Awhile,  a  cold  ear  to  our  earnest  pray'rs^ 

'Tis  that  right  fear  the  sinner  more  may  fill ; 

For  he  repents  but  ill 

His  old  crime  for  another  who  prepares. 

Thus,  when  my  Lady,  while  her  bosom  yeam'd 

With  pity,  deignM  to  look  on  me,  and  knew 

That  equal,  with  my  fault  its  penance  grew, 

To  my  old  state  and  shape  I  soon  retum'd. 

But  nought  there  is  on  earth  in  which  the  wise 

May  trust,  for,  wearying  braviug  her  afresh, 

To  rugged  stone  she  chang'd  my  quiv'ring  flesh. 

So  that,  in  their  old  strain,  my  broken  cries 

In  vain  ask'd  death,  or  told  her  one  name  to  deaf  skies. 

A  sad  and  wand'ring  shade,  I  next  recal, 
Thro'  many  a  distant  and  deserted  glen. 
That  long  I  moum'd  my  indissoluble  thrall. 
At  length  my  malady  seem'd  ended,  when 
I  to  my  earthly  frame  retum'd  agen. 
Haply  but  greater  grief  therein  to  feel ; 
Still  following  my  desire  \rith  such  fond  zeal 
That  once  (beneath  the  proud  sun's  fiercest  blaze, 
fietuming  from  the  chase,  as  was  my  wont) 
Naked,  where  gush'd  a  font, 
My  fair  and  fatal  tyrant  met  my  gaze; 
I  whom  nought  else  could  pleasure,  paused  to  look, 
While,  touch'd  with  shame  as  natural  as  intense, 
Herself  to  hide  or  punish  my  offence, 
She  o'er  my  face  the  crystal  waters  shook 
— I  still  speak  true,  tho'  truth  may  seem  a  lie — 

c 
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Instantly  from  my  proper  person  torn, 

A  solitary  stag,  I  felt  me  borne 

In  winged  terrors  the  dark  forest  through, 

As  still  of  my  own  dogs  the  rushing  storm  I  flew. 

My  Song  I  I  never  was  that  cloud  of  gold 
Which  once  descended  in  such  precious,  rain, 
Easing  awhile  with  bliss  Jove's  amorous  pain; 
I  was  a  flame,  kindled  by  one  bright  eye, 
I  was  the  bird  which  gladly  soared  on  high. 
Exalting  her  whose  praise  in  song  I  wake; 
Nor,  for  new  fancies,  knew  I  to  forsake 
My  flrst  fond  laurel,  ^neath  whose  welcome  shade 
Ever  from  my  firm  heart  all  meaner  pleasures  &de. 


SONNET  XX. 
Reply  to  Stramazzo  of  Perugia,  who  invitod  him  to  write. 

If  the  world-honour'd  leaf,  whose  green  defies 

The  wrath  of  Heav'n  when  thunders  mighty  Jove, 

Had  not  to  me  prohibited  the  crown 

Which  wreathes  of  wont  the  gifted  poet's  brow, 

I  were  a  friend  of  these  your  idols  too. 

Whom  our  vile  age  so  shamelessly  ignores: 

But  that  sore  insult  keeps  me  now  aloof 

From  the  first  patron  of  the  olive  bough: 

For  Ethiop  earth  beneath  its  tropic  sun 

Ne'er  bum'd  with  such  fierce  heat,  as  I  with  rage 

At  losing  thing  so  comely  and  beloved. 

Resort  then  to  some  calmer  fuller  fount, 

For  of  all  moisture  mine  is  drained  and  dry, 

Save  that  which  faUeth  from  mine  eyes  in  tears. 
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SONNET  XXL 
He  oongnttiilateB  with  a  friend  od  his  return  to  the  right  path. 

LfOVE  griev'd^  and  I  with  him  at  times  to  aee. 
By  what  strange  practices  and  cunning  art, 

You  still  continued  from  his  fetters  free, 

From  whom  my  feet  were  never  far  apart. 

Since  to  the  right  way  brought  by  God's  decree, 
Lifting  my  hands  to  Heav'n  with  pious  heart, 

I  thank  him  for  his  love  and  grace,  for  He 

The  soul-pray *r  of  the  just  wiU  never  thwart: 

And  if,  returning  to  the  amorous  strife. 
Its  fair  desire  to  teach  us  to  deny. 
Hollows  and  hillocks  in  thy  path  abound, 

TGs  but  to  prove  to  us  with  thorns  how  rife 

The  narrow  way,  the  ascent  how  hard  and  high. 
Where  with  true  virtue  man  at  last  is  crown'd. 


SONNET  XXIL 
On  the  same  subject 

Than  me  more  joyful  never  reach'd  the  shore 
A  vessel)  by  the  winds  long  tost  and  tried. 
Whose  crew,  late  hopeless  on  the  waters  wide. 
To  a  good  Ood  their  thanks,  now  prostrate,  pour, 

Nor  captive  from  his  dungeon  ever  tore, 

Around  whose  neck  the  noose  of  death  was  tied, 
More  glad  than  me,  that  weapon  kid  aside 
Which  to  my  lord  hostility  long  bore. 

All  ye  who  honour  love  in  poet  strain. 

To  the  good  minstrel  of  the  amorous  lay 
Return  due  praise,  tho'  once  he  went  astray; 

For  greater  glory  is,  in  Heav'n's  blest  reign, 
Qver  one  sinner  sav'd,  and  higher  praise, 
Than  e'en  for  ninety-nine  of  perfect  ways. 
c2 
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SONNET  XXni. 

On  the  TDonttneai  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Infidels,  and  the  ntnrn  of  the 
Pope  to  Rome. 

The  high  successor  of  our  Charles,  whose  hair 
The  crown  of  his  great  ancestor  adorns, 
Already  has  ta'en  arms,  to  bruise  the  horns 
Of  Babylon,  and  all  her  i>ame  who  bear; 

Christ's  holy  vicar  with  the  honoured  load 

Of  keys  and  cloak,  returning  to  his  home. 
Shall  see  Bologna  and  our  noble  Rome, 
If  no  ill  fortune  bar  his  further  road. 

Best  to  your  meek  and  high-bom  lamb  belongs 
To  beat  the  fierce  wolf  down:  so  may  it  be 
With  all  who  loyalty  and  love  deny. 

Console  at  length  your  waiting  country's  wrongs. 

And  Rome's,  who  longs  once  more  her  spouse  to  see^ 
And  gird  for  Christ  the  good  sword  on  thy  thigh. 

CANZONE  II. 


In  snpport  of  the  proposed  Cmaade  against  the  Infidels. 

O  THOU,  in  Heav'n  expected^  bright  and  blest, 

Spirit!  who,  from  the  common  frailty  free 

Of  human  kind,  in  human  form  art  drest, 

God's  handmaid,  dutiful  and  dear^  to  thee 

Henceforth  the  pathway  easy  lies  and  plain, 

By  which,  from  earth,  we  bliss  eternal  gain : 

Lo!   at  the  wish,  to  waft  thy  venturous  prore 

From  the  blind  world  it  fain  would  leave  behind 

And  seek  that  better  shore, 

Springs  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  western  wind. 

Which  safe  amid  this  dark  and  dangerous  vale, 

Where  we  our  own,  the  primal  sin  deplore. 

Right  on  shall  guide  her,  £rom  her  old  chains  freed. 

And,  without  let  or  fail, 

Where  havens  her  best  hope,  to  the  true  East  shall  load. 
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Haply  the  suppliant  tears  of  pious  men, 

Their  earnest  vows  and  loving  pray'rs  at  last 

Dnto  the  thi'one  of  heavenly  grace  have  past ; 

Tet,  breath'd  by  human  helplessness,  ah!   when 

Had  purest  orison  the  skill  and  force 

To  bend  eternal  justice  &om  its  course  ? 

But  He,  heaven's  bounteous  ruler  from  on  high. 

On  the  sad  sacred  spot^  where  erst  he  bled, 

Will  turn  his  pitying  eye, 

And  thro'  the  spirit  of  our  new  Charles  spread 

Thirst  of  that  vengeance,  whose  too  long  delay 

From  general  Europe  wakes  the  bitter  sigh; 

To  his  loved  spouse  such  aid  will  he  convey. 

That,  his  dread  voice  to  hear, 

Proud  Babylon  shall  shrink  assail'd  with  secret  fear» 

All,  by  the  gay  Garonne,  the  kingly  Rhine, 

Between  the  blue  Rhone  and  salt  sea  who  dwell, 

All  in  whose  bosoms  worth  and  honour  swell, 

Eagerly  haste  the  Christian  cross  to  join : 

Spain  of  her  warlike  sons,  from  the  far  west. 

Unto  the  Pyrenee,  pours  forth  her  best: 

Britannia  and  the  Islands,  which  are  found 

Northward  from  Calpe,  studding  Ocean's  breast, 

E'en  to  that  land  renown'd 

In  the  rich  lore  of  sacred  Helicon, 

Various  in  arms  and  language,  garb  and  guise, 

With  pious  fury  urge  the  bold  emprize. 

What  love  was  e'er  so  just,  so  worthy,  known? 

Or  when  did  holier  flame 

Kindle  the  mind  of  man  to  a  more  noble  aim? 


Far  in  the  hardy  north  a  land  there  lies, 
Buried  in  thick^ribb'd  ice  and  constant  snows, 
Where  scant  the  days  and  clouded  are  the  skies, 
And  seldom  the  bright  sun  his  glad  warmth  throws; 
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There,  enemy  of  peace  by  nature,  springs 

A  people  to  whom  death  no  terror  brings; 

If  these,  with  new  devotedness,  we  see, 

In  Gothic  fuiy  baring  the  keen  glaive, 

Turk,  Arab,  and  Ghaldee! 

All,  who,  between  us  and  the  Red  Sea  wave. 

To  heathen  gods  bow  the  idolatrous  knee. 

Arm  and  advance!   we  heed  not  your  blind  rage; 

A  naked  race,  timid  in  act,  and  slow, 

XTnskiird  the  war  to  wage^ 

Whose  far  aim  on  the  wind  contrives  a  coward  blow. 

Now  is  the  hour  to  free  from  the  old  yoke 

Our  galled  necks,  to  rend  the  veil  away 

Too  long  permitted  our  dull  sight  to  cloak: 

Now  too^  should  all,  whose  breasts  the  heavenly  ray 

Of  genius  lights,  exert  its  pow'rs  sublime. 

And  or  in  bold  harangue,  or  burning  rhyme. 

Point  the  proud  prize  and  fan  the  gen'rous  flame. 

If  Orpheus  and  Amphion  credit  claim, 

Legends  of  distant  time, 

Less  marvel  'twere,  if,  at  thy  earnest  call, 

Italia,  with  her  children,  should  awake, 

And  wield  the  willing  lance  for  Christ's  dear  sake. 

Our  ancient  mother,  read  she  right,  in  all 

Her  fortune's  hist'ry  ne'er 

A  cause  of  combat  knew  so  glorious  and  so  fair! 

Thou,  whose  keen  mind  has  ev'ry  theme  explored, 
And  truest  ore  fix>m  Time's  rich  treasury  won. 
On  earthly  pinion  who  hast  heavenward  soar'd. 
Well  knowest,  from  her  founder.  Mars'  bold  son, 
To  great  Augustus,  he,  whose  brow  around 
Thrice  was  the  laurel  green  in  triumph  bound. 
How  Rome  was  ever  lavish  of  her  blood. 
The  right  to  vindicate,  the  weak  redress; 
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And  now,  when  gratitude. 

When  piety  appeal,  shall  she  do  less 

To  avenge  the  injury  and  end  the  scorn 

By  blessed  Mary's  glorious  offspring  borne? 

What  fear  we^  while  the  heathen  for  success 

Confide  in  human  powers, 

If,  on  the  adverse  side,  be  Christ,  and  his  side  ours? 

Turn,  too,  when  Xerxes  our  free  shores  to  tread 

Rushed  in  hot  haste,  and  dreamed  the  perilous  main 

With  scourge  and  fetter  to  chastise'  and  chain, 

— What  see'st?    Wild  wailing  o'er  their  husbands  dead, 

Persia's  pale  matrons  wrapt  in  weeds  of  woe, 

And  red  with  gore  the  gulf  of  Salamis  I 

To  prove  our  triumph  certain,  to  foreshow 

The  utter  ruin  of  our  Eastern  foe, 

No  single  instance  this; 

Miltiades  and  Marathon  recal, 

See,  with  his  patriot  few,  Leonidas 

Closing,  ThermopylcB,  thy  bloody  pass  ! 

Like  them  to  dare  and  do,  to  God  let  all 

With  heart  and  knee  bow  down. 

Who  for  our  arms  and  age  has  kept  this  great  renown. 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy,  that  honour'd  land, 

Which  from  my  eyes,  O  Song  I  nor  seas,  streams,  heights, 

So  long  have  barr'd  and  bann'd, 

But  Love  alone,  who  with  his  haughty  lights 

The  more  allures  me  as  he  worse  excites, 

mi  Nature  fails  against  his  constant  wiles. 

Go  then,  and  join  thy  comrades;  not  alone 

Beneath  fair  female  zone 

DweUs  Love,  who,  at  his  will,  moves  us  to  tears  or  smiles. 
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CANZONE  m. 
Wbethtr  or  ne  he  should  oeaae  to  love  Lann. 

Green  robes  and  red,  purple,  or  brown,  or  gray 

No  Lady  ever  wore, 

Nor  hair  of  gold  in  sunny  tresses  twin'd, 

So  beautiful  as  she,  who  spoils  my  mind 

Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 

So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 

Any  less  heavy  yoke. 

And  if  indeed  at  times — for  wisdom  fails 
Where  martyrdom  breeds  doubt — 
The  soul  should  ever  arm  it  to  complain 
Suddenly  from  each  reinless  rude  desire 
Her  smile  recak,  and  razes  from  my  heart 
Ev'ry  rash  enterprise,  while  all  disdain 
Is  softened  in  her  sight.  - 

For  all  that  I  have  ever  borne  for  love, 

And  still  am  doom'd  to  bear. 

Till  she  who  wounded  it  shall  heal  my  hearty 

Rejecting  homage  e'en  while  she  invites. 

Be  vengeance  done !  but  let  not  pride  nor  ire 

'Gainst  my  humility  the  lovely  pass 

By  which  I  enter'd  bar. 

The  hour  and  day  wherein  I  op'd  ray  eyes 

On  the  bright  black  and  white. 

Which  drive  me  thence  where  eager  love  impell'd 

Were  of  that  life  which  now  my  sorrow  makes, 

New  roots,  and  she  in  whom  our  age  is  proud. 

Whom  to  behold  without  a  tender  awe 

Needs  heart  of  lead  or  wood. 
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The  tear  then  Irom  these  eyes  that  frequent  falls — 

HE  thus  my  pale  cheek  bathes 

Who  plant^  first  within  my  fenceless  flank 

LoYe's  shaft— diverts  me  not  from  my  desire ; 

And  in  just  part  the  proper  sentence  falls  ; 

For  her  my  spirit  sighs,  and  worthy  she 

To  stanch  its  secret  wounds. 

Spring  from  within  me  these  conflicting  thoughts, 

To  weary,  wound  myself, 

Ekch  a  sure  sword  against  its  master  turn'd  : 

Nor  do  I  pray  her  to  be  therefore  freed, 

For  less  direct  to  Heav'n  all  other  paths, 

And  to  that  glorious  kingdom  none  can  soar 

Certes  in  sounder  baf  k. 

Benignant  stars  their  bright  companionship 
Grave  to  the  fortunate  side 
When  came  that  fair  birth  on 'our  nether  world. 
Its  sole  star  since,  who,  as  the  laurel  leaf. 
The  worth  of  honour  fresh  and  fragrant  keeps, 
Where  lightnings  play  not,  nor  ungrateful  winds 
Ever  o'ersway  its  head. 

Well  k&ow  I  that  the  hope  to  paint  in  verse 
Her  praises  would  but  tire 
The  worthiest  hand  that  e'er  put  forth  its  pen: 
Who,  in  all  Memory's  richest  cells,  e'er  saw 
Such  angel  virtue^  so  rare  beauty  shrin'd. 
As  in  those  eyes,  twin  symbols  of  all.  worth. 
Sweet  keys  of  my  gone  heart? 

Lady,  wherever  shines  the  sun,  than  you 
Love  has  no  dearer  pledge. 
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SESTINA  IL 
Tbongfa  he  despair  of  her  pity,  he  vows  to  loye  her  until  death. 

A  YOUTHPUL  Lady  'neath  a  laurel  green 

Was  seated,  fairer,  colder  than  the  snow, 

On  which  no  sun  has  shone  for  many  years: 

Her  sweet  speech,  her  bright  face,  and  flowing  hair 

So  pleased,  she  yet  is  present  to  my  eyes, 

And  aye  must  be,  whatever  fate  prevail. 

These  my  fond  thoughts  of  her  shall  fade  and  fail 

When  foliage  ceases  on  the  laurel  green; 

Nor  calm  can  be  my  heart,  nor  checked  these  eyes 

Until  the  fire  shall  freeze,  or  bums  the  snow: 

Easier  upon  my  head  to  count  each  hair 

Than,  ere  that  day  shall  dawn,  the  parting  years. 

Bot^  since  time  flies,  and  roll  the  rapid  years, 
And  death  may,  in  the  midst  of  life,  assail, 
With  full  brown  locks,  or  scant  and  silver  hair, 
I  stiU  the  shade  of  that  sweet  laurel  green 
Follow,  through  fiercest  sun  and  deepest  snow, 
Till  the  last  day  shall  close  my  weary  eyes. 

0  never  sure  were  seen  such  brilliant  eyes, 
In  this  our  age  or  in  the  older  years. 

Which  mould  and  melt  me,  as  the  sun  melts  snow, 
Into  a  stream  of  tears  adown  the  vale, 
Wat*ring  the  hard  roots  of  that  laurel  green, 
Whose  boughs  are  diamonds  and  gold  whose  hair. 

1  fear  that  Time  my  mien  may  change  and  hair, 
Ere,  with  true  pity  touch'd,  shall  greet  my  eyes 
My  idol  imag'd  in  that  laurel  green: 
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For,  unless  memory  err,  through  seven  long  years 
Till  now,  full  many  a  shore  has  heard  my  wail, 
By  night,  at  noon,  in  summer  and  in  snow. 

Thus  fire  within,  without  the  cold  cold  snow. 
Alone,  with  these  my  thoughts  and  her  bright  hair, 
Alway  and  everywhere  I  bear  my  ail, 
Haply  to  find  some  mercy  in  the  eyes 
Of  unborn  nations  and  far  future  years, 
If  so  long  flourishes  our  laurel  green. 

The  gold  and  topaz  of  the  sun  on  snow 

Are  sham'd  by  the  bright  hair  above  those  eyes, 

Searing  the  short  green  of  my  life's  vain  years. 


SOllNET  XXIV. 

Laura  dangeroaalj  ilL 

That  graceful  soul,  in  mercy  caU*d  away 

Before  her  time  to  bid  the  world  farewell. 

If  welcomed  as  she  ought  in  the  realms  of  day, 

In  Heav'n's  most  blessed  regions  sure  shall  dwell. 

There  between  Mars  and  VeiTus  if  she  stay, 

Her  sight  the  brightness  of  the  sun  will  quell, 

Because,  her  infinite  beauty  to  survey, 

The  spirits  of  the  blest  will  round  her  swell. 

K  she  decide  upon  the  fourth  fair^nest 

Each  of  the  three  to  dwindle  will  begin, 
And  she  alone  the  fame  of  beauty  win, 

Nor  e'en  in  the  fifth  circle  may  she  rest ; 
Thence  higher  if  she  soar,  I  surely  trust 
Jove  with  all  other  stars  in  darkness  will  be  thrust. 
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SONNET  XXV. 


With  his  death,  which  he  Mb  ahvadj  near,  will  end  the  torments  which  oppress 

him. 

Thb  nearer  I  approach  my  life's  last  day. 
The  certain  day  that  limits  human  woe 
I  better  mark,  in  Time's  swift  silent  flow 
How  the  fond  hopes  he  brought  all  past  away. 

Of  love  no  longer — to  myself  I  say-^ 

We  now  may  commune,  for,  as  virgin  snow, 
The  hard  and  heavy  load  we  drag  below 
Dissolves  and  dies,  ere  rest  in  heav'n  repay. 

And  prostrate  with  it  must  each  fair  hope  lie 

Which  here  beguil'd  us  and  betray'd  so  long, 
And  joy,  grief,  fear  and  pride  alike  shall  cease  : 

And  then  too  shall  we  see  with  clearer  eye 

How  oft  we  trod  in  weary  ways  ajid  wrong, 
And  why  so  long  in  vain  we  sigh'd  for  peace. 


SONNET  XXVI. 
Laara,  who  is  ill,  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  assures  bim  that  she  still  lives. 

Alkeadt^  in  the  east,  the  star  of  love 

Was  flaming,  and  that  other  in  the  north, 

Which  Juno's  jealousy  is  wont  to  move, 

Its  beautiful  and  lustrous  rays  shot  forth; 

Barefooted  and  half  clad,  the  housewife  old 

Had  stirr'd  her  fire,  and  set  herself  to  weave; 

Each  tender  heart  the  thoughtful  time  control'd 
Which  evermore  the  lover  wakes  to  grieve, 

When  my  fond  hope,  already  at  life's  last, 

Came  to  my  heart,  not  by  the  wonted  way 
Where  sleep  its  seal,  its  dew  where  sorrow  cast — 

Alas!  how  chang'd — ^and  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 

*'  Siffkt  of  these  eyes  not  yet  does  Heaven  refuse. 
Then  wherefore  should  thy  tost  heart  courage  losef 
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SONNET  XXVIL 
He  oompures  lier  to  a  bmrtl,  and  tnppUcateB  Apollo  to  defend  it  from  ftorniB. 

If  live  the  fair  desire;  Apollo,  yet 

Which  fir*d  thy  spirit  onoe  on  Peneus*  shore. 
And  if  the  bright  hair  lov'd  so  well  of  yore 
In  lapse  of  years  thou  dost  not  now  forget, 

From  the  long  frost,  from  seasons  rude  and  keen, 
Which  last  while  hides  itself  thy  kindling  brow. 
Defend  this  consecrate  and  honoured  bough, 
Which  snar'd  thee  erst,  whose  slave  I  since  have  been, 

And,  by  the  virtue  of  the  love  so  dear 

Which  sooth'd,  sustained  thee  in  that  early  strife. 
Our  air  from  raw  and  lowering  vapours  clear : 

So  shall  we  see  our  Lady,  to  new  life 

Restored,  her  seat  upon  the  green  sward  take. 
Where  her   own  graceful  arms  a  sweet  shade  o'er  her 
make. 

SONNET  XXVnL 
He  seeks  soUtude,  bat  Love  foUows  him  even  there. 

Alone  and  pensive,  the  deserted  plain. 

With  tardy  pace  and  sad,  I  wander  by; 
And  mine  eyes  o'er  it  rove,  intent  to  fly 
Where  distant  shores  no  trace  of  man  retain ; 

No  help  save  this  I  find,  some  cave  to  gain 

Where  never  may  intrude  man's  curious  eye. 
Lest  on  my  brow,  a  stranger  long  to  joy, 
He  read  the  secret  fire  which  makes  my  pain 

For  here,  metliinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  know 
Of  my  sad  liie  conceal'd  from  others'  sight 

— ^Yet  where,  where  shall  I  find  so  wild  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  Love  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night? 
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SONNET  XXIX. 
He  would  not  hiouelf  end  bis  lift,  Init  he  denras  to  die. 

Had  I  believed  that  Death  could  set  me  free 

From  the  anxious  amorous  thoughts  my  peace  that  mar, 
With  these  my  own  hands  which  yet  stainless  are, 
Life  had  I  loos'd,  long  hateful  grown  to  me* 

Yet,  for  I  fear  'twould  but  a  passage 'be 

From  grief  to  grief,  from  old  to  other  war, 
Hither  the  dark  shades  my  escape  that  bar, 
I  still  remain,  nor  hope  relief  to  see. 

High  time  it  surely  is  that  he  had  sped 
The  fatal  arrow  from  his  pitiless  bow 
In  others*  blood  so  often  bath'd  and  red; 

And  I  of  Love  and  Death  have  pray'd  it  so — 
He  listens-  not^  but  leaves  me  here  half  dead, 
Nor  cares  to  call  me  to  himself  below. 


CANZONE  IV. 
He  grieyee  that  he  is  so  £u  from  her. 

Th£  thread  on  which  my  weary  life  depends 

So  fragile  is  and  weak. 

If  none  kind  succour  lends, 

Soon  'neath  the  painful  burden  will  it  break; 

Since  doom'd  to  take  my  sad  farewell  of  her. 

In  whom  begins  and  ends 

My  bliss,  one  hope,  to  stir 

My  sinking  spirit  from  its  black  despair. 

Whispers,  '^  Though  lost  awhile 

T/iat  form  so  dear  and  fairy 

Sad  soul !  the  trial  bear. 

For  thee  e'en  yet  the  sun  may  brightly  shine, 

And  days  more  happy  smile, 

Once  more  the  lost  lov'd  treasure  may  be  thine ;" 


X 
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This  thought  awhile  sustains  me,  but  again 
To  fail  me  and  forsake  in  worse  excess  of  pain. 

Time  flies  apace:  the  silent  hours  and  swift 

So  urge  his  journey  on, 

Short  span  to  me  is  left 

Even  to  think  how  quick  to  death  I  run; 

Scarce,  in  the  orient  heaven,  yon  mountain  crest 

Smiles  in  the  sun's  first  ray. 

When,  in  the  adverse  west, 

His  long  round  run,  we  see  his  light  decay. 

So  small  of  life  the  space, 

So  frail  and  clogg*d  With  woe. 

To  mortal  man  below, 

That,  when  I  find  me  from  that  beauteous  &ce 

Thus  torn  by  fate's  decree, 

Unable  at  a  wish  vrith  her  to  be. 

So  poor  the  profit  that  old  comforts  give, 

I  know^not  how  I  brook  in  such  a  state  to  live. 

Each  place  oflends,  save  where  alone  I  see 

Thoee  eyes  so  sweet  and  bright. 

Which  still  shall  bear  the  key 

Of  the  soft  thoughts  I  hide  from  other  sight; 

And,  though  hard  exile  harder  weighs  on  me, 

Whatever  mood  betide, 

I  ask  no  theme  beside. 

For  all  is  hateful  that  I  since  have  seen. 

What  rivers  and  what  heights, 

What  shores  and  seas  between 

Me  rise  and  those  twin  lights. 

Which  made  the  storm  and  blackness  of  my  days 

One  beautiful  serene. 

To  which  tormented  Memory  still  strays: 

Free  as  my  life  then  past  from  ev'ry  care. 

So  hard  and  heavy  seems  my  present  lot  to  bear. 
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Alas  I  self-parleying  thus,  I  but  renew 

The  warm  wish  in  my  mind, 

Which  first  within  it  grew 

The  day  I  left  my  better  half  behind: 

If  by  long  absence  love  is  quench'd,  then  who 

Gtiides  me  to  the  old  bait, 

Whence  all  my  sorrows  date? 

Why  rather  not  my  lips  in  silence  seal'd? 

By  finest  crystal  ne'er 

Were  hidden  tints  reveal'd 

So  fidthfully  and  fair, 

As  my  sad  spirit  naked  lays  and  bare 

Its  eveiy  secret  part. 

And  the  wild  sweetness  thrilling  in  my  heart, 

Through  eyes  which,  restlessly,  o'erfraught  with  tears. 

Seek  her  whose  sight  alone  with  instant  gladness  cheers. 

Strange  pleasure ! — ^yet  so  often  that  within 

The  human  heart  to  reign 

Is  found — to  woo  and  win 

Each  new  brief  toy  that  men  most  sigh  to  gain : 

And  I  am  one  from  sadness  who  relief 

So  draw,  as  if  it  still 

My  study  were  to  fill 

These  eyes  with  softness,  and  this  heart  with  grief: 

Ab  weighs  with  me  in  chief 

Nay  rather  vrith  sole  force, 

The  language  and  the  light 

Of  those  dear  eyes  to  urge  me  on  that  course, 

So  where  its  fullest  source 

Long  sorrow  finds,  I  fix  my  often  sight, 

And  thus  my  heart  and  eyes  like  sufferers  be. 

Which  in  love's  path  have  been  twin  pioneers  to  me. 

The  golden  tresses  which  should  make,  I  ween, 

The  sun  with  envy  pine ; 

And  the  sweet  look  serene 

Where  love's  own  rays  so  bright  and  burning  shine, 
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That,  ere  its  time,  they  make  my  strength  decline, 

Each  wise  and  truthful  word, 

Rare  in  the  world,  which  late 

She  smiling  gave,  no  more  are  seen  or  heard. 

But  this  of  all  my  fate 

Is  hardest  to  endure 

That  here  I  am  denied 

The  gentle  greeting,  angel-like  and  pure, 

Which  still  to  virtue's  side 

Inclined  my  heart  with  modest  magic  lure; 

So  that,  in  sooth,  I  nothing  hope  again 

Of  comfort  more  than  this  how  best  to  bear  my  pain. 

And — with  fit  ecstasy  my  loss  to  mourn — 

The  soft  hand's  snowy  charm. 

The  finely  roimded  arm, 

The  winning  ways,  by  turns,  that  quiet  scorn, 

Chaste  anger,  proud  humility  adorn, 

The  fidr  young  breast  that  shrin'd 

Intellect  pure  and  high, 

Are  now  all  hid  the  rugged  Alp  behind. 

My  trust  were  vain  to  try 

And  see  her  ere  I  die, 

For,  tho'  awhile  he  dare 

Such  dreams  indulge,  Hope  ne'er  can  constant  be, 

But  falls  back  in  despair 

Her,  whom  Heav'n  honours,  there  again  to  see, 

Where  virtue,  courtesy  in  her  best  mix. 

And  where  so  oft  I  pray  my  future  home  to  fix. 

My  Song !  if  thou  shalt  see. 
Our  common  Lady  in  that  dear  retreat. 
We  both  may  hope  that  she 
Will  stretch  to  thee  her  fair  and  fav'ring  hand, 
Whence  I  so  far  am  bann'd; 
— Touch,  touch  it  not,  but,  rev'rent  at  her  feet, 
Tell  her  I  will  be  there  with  earUest  speed, 
A  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  else  a  spirit  freed. 
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SONNET  XXX. 


He  compIaioB  of  the  Teil  and  hand  of  Laura,  that  they  deprive  him  of  the  sight 
of  her  fine  ejes. 

Orso,  ray  friend,  was  never  stream,  nor  lake, 
Nor  sea  in  whose  broad  lap  all  rivers  fall. 
Nor  shadow  of  high  hill,  or  wood,  or  wall, 
Nor  heav'n  obscuring  clouds  which  torrents  make. 

Nor  other  obstacles  my  grief  so  wake. 

Whatever  most  that  lovely  face  may  pall, 

As,  hiding  the  bright  eyes  which  me  enthral, 

That  veil  which  bids  my  heart  "  Now  burn  or  breaks 

And,  whether  by  humility  or  pride, 

Their  glance^  extinguishing  mine  ev'ry  joy. 
Conducts  me  prematurely  to  my  tomb : 

Also  my  soul  by  one  fair  hand  is  tried. 
Cunning  and  careful  ever  to  annoy, 
'Gainst  my  poor  eyes  a  rock  that  has  become. 


SONNET  XXXI. 
Blamed  for  having  bo  long  delayed  to  visit  her,  he  exeoses  himself. 

So  much  I  fear  to  encounter  her  bright  eye, 
Alway  in  which  my  death  and  Love  reside. 

That,  as  a  child  the  rod,  its  glance  I  fly, 

Tho'  long  the  time  has  been  since  first  I  tried; 

And  ever  since,  so  wearisome  or  high. 

No  place  has  been  where  'strong  will  has  not  hied. 

Her  shunning,  at  whose  sight  my  senses  die, 
And,  cold  as  marble,  I  am  laid  aside: 

Wherefore  if  I  return  to  see  you  late 

Sure  'tis  no  fitult,  unworthy  of  excuse. 
That  from  my  death  awhile  I  held  aloof: 

At  all  to  turn  to  what  men  shun,  their  fate, 

And  from  such  fear  my  harass'd  heart  to  loose, 
Of  its  true  faith  are  ample  pledge  and  proof. 
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SONNET  XXXII. 

He  aaks  from  a  friend  the  loan  of  the  works  of  St  Angostin,  to  help  him  in  a 
eertain  literary  labour  which  he  had  then  in  hand. 

If  Love  or  Death  no  obstacle  entwine 

With  the  new  web  which  here  my  fingers  fold, 
And  if  I  'scape  from  beauty's  tyrant  hold 
While  natural  truth  with  truth  reveal'd  I  join, 

Perchance  a  work  so  double  will  be  mine 

Between  our  modem  style  and  language  old, 
That  (timidly  I  speak,  with  hope  tho'  bold) 
Even  to  Rome  its  growing  fame  may  shine: 

But,  since,  our  labour  to  perfect  at  last 

Some  of  the  blessed  threads  are  absent  yet 
Which  our  dear  father  plentifully  met, 

Wh«*efore  to  me  thy  hands  so  close  and  fast 

Against  their  use?    Be  prompt  of  aid  and  free, 
And  rich  our  harvest  of  fair  things  shall  be. 


SONNET  XXXIII. 
When  Lama  is  away,  the  heavens  grow  dark  aroimd,  and  storms  arise. 

When  from  its  proper  soil  the  tree  is  mov'd 
Which  Phcebus  lov*d  erewhile  in  human  form. 
Grim  Vulcan  at  his  labour  sighs  and  sweats, 
Renewing  ever  the  dread  bolts  of  Jove, 
Who  thunders  now^  now  speaks  in  snow  and  rain. 
Nor  Julius  honoureth  than  Janus  more: 
Earth  moans,  and  far  from  us  the  sun  retires 
Since  his  dear  mistress  here  no  more  is  seen. 
Then  Mars  and  Saturn,  cruel  stars,  resume 
Their  hostile  rage:  Orion  arm'd  with  clouds 
The  helm  and  sails  of  storm-tost  seamen  breaks. 
To  Neptune  and  to  Juno  and  to  us 
Vext  jSkdus  proves  his  pow'r,  and  makes  us  feel 
How  parts  the  fair  face  angels  long  expect. 

d2 
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SONNET  XXXIV. 


Her  return  gladdens  the  earth  and  calma  the  akj. 

But  when  her  sweet  smile,  modest  and  benign, 
No  longer  hides  from  us  its  beauties  rare, 
At  the  spent  forge  his  stout  and  sinewy  arms 
Plieth  that  old  Sicilian  smith  in  vain, 
For  from  the  hands  of  Jove  his  bolts  are  taken 
Tempered  in  jEtna  to  extremest  proof; 
And  his  cold  sister  by  degrees  grows  calm 
And  genial  in  Apollo's  kindling  beams. 
Moves  from  the  rosy  west  a  summer  breath. 
Which  safe  and  easy  wafts  the  seaward  bark, 
And  wakes  the  sweet  flow'rs  in  each  grassy  mes^d. 
Malignant  stars  on  ev'ry  side  depart, 
Dispers'd  before  that  bright  enchanting  face, 
For  which  abeady  many  tears  are  shed. 


SONNET  XXXV. 
The  grief  of  Phcebos  at  the  loss  of  his  bye. 

Nine  times  already  had  Latona's  son 

Look'd  from  the  highest  balcony  of  heav'n 

For  her,  who  whilom  wak'd  his  sighs  in  vain; 

And  sighs  as  vain  now  wakes  in  other  breasts; " 

Then  seeking  wearily,  nor  knowing  where 

She  dwelt,  or  far  or  near,  and  why  delay'd, 

He  show'd  himself  to  us  as  one,  insane 

For  grief,  who  cannot  find  some  lov'd  lost  thing: 

And  thus,  for  clouds  of  sorrow  held  aloof, 

Saw  not  the  fair  fjjce  turn,  which,  if  I  live. 

In  many  a  page  shall  prais'd  and  honour'd  be; 

The  misery  of  her  loss  so  chang'd  her  mien 

That  her  bright  eyes  were  dimm'd,  for  once,  with  tears. 

Thereon  its  former  gloom  the  air  resum'd. 
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SONNET  XXXVI. 


Some  have  wapt  for  their  worst  eDemies,  but  Lann  deigns  him  iiot  a  eiogle  tear. 

He  who  for  empire  at  Pharsalia  threw, 

Red'ning  its  beauteous  plain  with  civil  gore, 
As  Pompey's  corse  his  conq'riDg  soldiers  bore^ 
Wept  when  the  well-known  features  met  his  view: 

The  shepherd  youth,  who  fierce  Gbliath  slew, 
Had  long  rebellious  children  to  deplore, 
And  bent,  in  gen'rous  grief,  the  brave  Saul  o'er 
His  shame  and  fall  when  proud  Gilboa  knew: 

But  you,  whose  cheek  with  pity  never  pal'd. 

Who  still  have  shields  at  hand  to  guard  you  well 
Against  Love's  bow,  which  shoots  its  darts  in  vain, 

Behold  me  by  a  thousand  deaths  assail'd. 

And  yet  no  tears  of  thine  compassion  tell. 
But  in  those  bright  eyes  anger  and  disdain. 


SONNET  XXXVII. 
Laura  at  her  iooking-glass. 

My  foe,  in  whom  you  see  your  own  bright  eyes, 
Ador*d  by  Love  and  Heav'n  with  honour  due, 
With  beauties  not  its  own  enamours  you. 
Sweeter  and  happier  than  in  mortal  guise. 

Me,  by  its  counsel,  Lady,  from  your  breast. 

My  chosen  cherish'd  home,  your  scorn  expell*d 
In  wretched  banishment,  perchance  not  held 
Worthy  to  dwell  where  you  alone  should  rest 

But  were  I  fastened  there  with  strongest  keys, 

That  mirror  should  not  make  you,  at  my  cost. 
Severe  and  proud  yourself  alone  to  please. 

Remember  how  Narcissus  erst  was  lost! 

His  course  and  thine  to  one  conclusion  lead, 
Of  flow'r  so  fair  tho'  worthless  here  the  mead. 
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SONNET  XXXVUI. 
Another  iiiTeotive  against  looking-glaBMt. 

Tr£  gold  and  pearls,  the  lily  and  the  rose 

Which  wefiJc  and  dry  in  winter  wont  to  be, 
Are  rank  and  pois'nous  arrow-shafts  to  me, 
As  my  sore-stricken  bosom  aptly  shows: 

Thus  all  my  days  now  sadly  shortly  close. 

For  seldom  with  great  grief  long  years  agree ; 
But  in  that  fatal  glass  most  blame  I  see, 
That  weary  with  your  oft  self-liking  grows: 

It  on  my  lord  plac'd  silence,  when  my  suit 

He  would  have  urg'd,  but,  seeing  your  desire 
End  in  yourself  alone,  he  soon  was  mute. 

Twas  fashioned  in  Hell's  wave  and  o*er  its  fire, 
.  And  tinted  in  eternal  Lethe:   thence 
The  spring  and  secret  of  my  death  commence. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 
He  resol^ee  to  look  again  on  her  bright  eyes,  without  which  he  cannot  Irre. 

Because  the  pow'rs  that  take  their  life  from  you 
Already  had  I  felt  within  decay. 
And  because  Nature,  death  to  shield  or  slay, 
Arms  ev'ry  animal  with  instinct  true. 

To  my  long-curb'd  desire  the  rein  I  threw, 
And  tum'd  it  in  the  old  forgotten  way, 
Where  fondly  it  invites  me  night  and  day, 
Tho',  'gainst  its  will,  another  I  pursue. 

And  thus  it  led  me  back,  asham'd  and  slow. 

To  see  those  eyes  with  love's  own  lustre  rife. 
Which  I  am  watchful  never  to  offend: 

Thus  may  I  live  perchance  awhile  below; 

One  glance  of  yours  such  pow'r  has  o'er  my  life 
Which  sure,  if  I  oppose  desire,  shall  end. 
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SOKNET  XL. 


His  heart  is  aU  in  flames,  Imt  his  tangne  is  mnte  in  her  presence. 

Ip  fire  waa  never  yet  by  fire  subdued, 

If  never  flood  fell  dry  by  frequent  rain. 
But,  like  to  Uke,  if  each  by  other  gain, 
And  contraries  are  often  mutual  food  ; 

Love,  who  our  thoughts  controUest  in  each  mood, 
Thro'  whom  two  bodies  thus  one  soul  sustain, 
How,  why  in  her,  with  such  unusual  strain 
Make  the  want  less  by  wishes  long  renew'd  ? 

Perchance,  as  folleth  the  broad  Nile  from  high, 

Deaf 'ning  with  his  great  voice  all  nature  round, 
And  as  the  sun  still  dazzles  the  fix'd  eye, 

So  with  itself  desire  in  discord  found 
Loses  in  its  impetuous  object  force. 
As  the  too  frequent  spur  oft  checks  the  course. 


SONNET  XLI. 
When  he  would  ask  pit^,  words,  tears  and  dghs  all  lUl  him  at  her  sight. 

With  all  my  pow'r,  lest  falsehood  should  invade, 
I  guarded  thee  and  still  thy  honour  sought, 
Ungrateful  tongue  1  who  honour  ne'er  hast  brought, 
But  still  my  care  with  rage  and  shame  repaid  : 

For,  tho'  to  me  most  requisite,  thine  aid, 

When  mercy  I  would  ask,  availeth  nought. 

Still  cold  and  mute,  and  e'en  to  words  if  wrought 

They  seem  as  sounds  in  sleep  by  dreamers  made. 

And  ye,  sad  tears,  o'  nights,  when  I  would  fain 
Be  left  alone,  my  sure  companions,  flow, 
But,  summoned  for  my  peace,  ye  soon  depart : 

Ye  too,  mine  anguish'd  sighs,  so  prompt  to  pain. 
Then  breathe  before  her  brokenly  and  slow. 
And  my  face  only  speaks  my  suff''ring  heart. 
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CANZONE  V. 
Night  bringi  rest  and  oomfort  to  all  others,  hat  not  to  him. 

At  the  calm  hour  when  in  the  golden  west. 

Elsewhere  to  shed  his  waited  welcome  ray, 

Declines,  with  swifter  flight,  the  orb  of  day: 

Haply,  in  distant  clime,  some  pilgrim  lone. 

Worn  with  the  way,  by  load  of  years  opprest. 

With  hurried  pace,  and  anxious,  journeys  on: 

Till,  reach'd  the  spot  of  rest, 

Where,  for  the  day,  her  labours  close, 

Her  staff  and  scrip  aside  she  throws. 

And  learns,  in  pleasing  slumber,  to  forget 

The  pains  and  peril  thro'  the  past  day  met; 

— But  ah  I  to  me  each  grief,  that  morning's  Light 

Awoke,  severer  grows 

When  Heav'n's  eternal  lamp  sinks  from  my  baffled  sight. 

When  as  the  sun  his  fiery  chariot  bends 

With  headlong  course,  and  the  cool  even  brings, 

And  deeper  shade  each  lofty  mountain  flings; 

Should'ring  his  tools,  the  thrifty  peasant  wends 

Him  cheerly  homeward,  and  with  carol  gay 

Casts  from  his  bosom  ev'ry  care  away; 

There  soon  his  humble  board 

With  plain  yet  priceless  food  is  stor'd, 

Such  as  erst  fed  our  simpler  sires, 

Whose  ways  the  world  abandons  yet  admires. 

His  hours  in  pleasure  let  who  can  employ, 

To  me,  alas!  no  hour  was  ever  known 

Of  peace,  much  less  of  joy. 

However  the  spheres  roll'd,  whatever  planet  shone. 

What  time  the  shepherd  views  with  lessening  ray 
The  world's  great  light  in  the  blue  sea  decay, 
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And  thickens  o'er  the  east  the  twilight  gloom, 

Rising,  his  snowy  herd  he  careful  counts 

With  polish'd  crook,  then,  from  the  crystal  founts. 

Cool  groves  and  valleys  gently  guides  them  home: 

There,  from  the  world  remote. 

Content)  in  cottage,  or  in  cave 

Where  Ughtly  o'er  him  green  boughs  wave, 

He  sinks  to  sleep  without  a  care  or  thought. 

Tis  then,  O  cruel  Love,  that,  sway'd  by  thee, 

Returns  of  the  coy  fair  who  mars  my  ease 

Act,  accent,  air,  tho'  she, 

TJntouch'd,  or  coldly  spurns  thy  power,  or  wisely  flees. 

Oft,  too,  at  set  of  sun,  in  haven  lone. 

On  the  hard  deck,  their  rude  cloaks  o'er  them  thrown. 

In  careless  sleep  the  weary  sailors  lie;. 

But  I — though  in  the  ocean  quench'd  his  light, 

Fair  Spain  and  proud  Grratnada  wraps  in  night, 

And  dark  Morocco's  shores  and  Calpe  high, 

Tho'  all  which  lives  around, 

Briefly,  in  quiet  slumber  bound, 

Forget  the  sting,  the  sense  of  ill — 

Find  to  my  stubborn  torments  no  relief: 

Each  day  that  dawns  but  aggravates  my  grief. 

Thufi  have  ten  years  past  over  me;  thus  still 

My  passion  bums;  indeed 

I  know  not,  and  scarce  hope  that  I  shall  e'er  be  freed. 

Yet,  yet  once  more,  for  words  allay  my  pain, 

When  I  at  eve  the  loosen'd  oxen  see 

Returning  slowly  from  the  furrow'd  plain, 

Why,  from  my  sighs,  is  rest  denied  to  me? 

Why  still  condemn'd  to  drag  my  heavy  load? 

Why,  day  and  night,  mine  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowed? 

Ah  me!   on  that  sweet  face, 

When  first  'twas  theirs  its  charms  to  trace. 
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Why  did  so  long  my  fond  gaze  stay? 

Why?  but  to  stamp  its  beauties  on  the  heart, 

Thence  never  to  be  raz'd  by  force  or  art, 

Till  in  the  cold  grave  where  we  all  must  wend, 

Insensate  it  decay; 

Tho'  yet  I  know  not  well  if  there  my  woe  shall  end. 

My  Song  I  if  to  have  been 

From  mom  to  eve  with  me 

Has  made  thee  of  my  side  to  be, 

Thou  wilt  not  wish  in  public  to  be  seen; 

And  others'  praises  Httle  care  can  bring; 

Amid  the  hills  suffice  thee  with  one  thought, 

How  fiercely  I  have  caught 

Fire  from  that  fatal  flint  to  which  I  ever  cling! 


SONNET  XLII. 

fle  longs  to  be  changed  eren  into  a  rock,  that  so  he  might  be  free  from  a  life 
of  torment. 

Had  but  the  light  which  dazzled  them  afar 

Drawn  but  a  little  nearer  to  mine  eyes, 

Methinks  I  would  have  wholly  chang'd  my  form, 

Ev'n  as  in  Thessaly  her  form  she  chang'd  : 

But  if  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  her 

More  than  I  have — small  mercy  tho'  it  won — 

I  would  to-day  in  aspect  thoughtful  be. 

Of  harder  stone  than  chisel  ever  wrought. 

Of  adamant,  or  marble  cold  and  white. 

Perchance  thro'  terror,  or  of  jasper  rare 

And  therefore  priz*d  by  the  blind  greedy  crowd. 

Then  were  I  free  from  this  hard  heavy  yoke 

Which  makes  me  envy  Atlas,  old  and  worn, 

Who  with  his  shoulders  brings  Morocco  night. 
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MADBIQALE  I. 
A  picture. 

Not  Dian  to  her  lover  was  more  dear, 
When  fortune  'mid  the  waters  cold  and  clear, 
Gave  him  her  naked  beauties  all  to  see, 
Than  seem'd  the  rustic  ruddy  nymph  to  me, 
Who,  in  yon  flashing  stream,  the  light  veil  lav'd, 
Whence  Laura's  lovely  tresses  lately  wav'd; 
I  saw,  and  thro'  me  felt  an  am'rous  chill, 
Tho'  summer  bum,  to  tremble  and  to  thrill. 


CANZONE  VI. 
To  Bianzi,  beBteehlng  hiiii  to  roftoro  to  Borne  her  ancient  libertjr. 

Spibit  heroic!   who  with  fire  divine 

Kindlest  those  limbs,  awhile  which  pilgrim  hold 

On  earth  a  CShieftain,  gracious,  wise  and  bold; 

Since,  rightly,  now  the  rod  of  state  is  thine 

Rome  and  her  wand'ring  children  to  confine. 

And  yet  reclaim  her  to  the  old  good  way: 

To  thee  I  speak,  for  elsewhere  not  a  ray 

Of  virtue  can  I  find,  extinct  below. 

Not  one  who  feels  of  evil  deeds  the  shame. 

Why  Italy  still  waits,  and  what  her  aim 

I  know  not,  callous  to  her  proper  woe, 

Indolent,  aged,  slow, 

Still  will  she  sleep?    Is  none  to  rouse  her  found? 

O  that  my  wak'ning  hands  were  thro'  her  tresses  wound! 

So  grievous  is  the  spell,  the  trance  so  deep. 
Loud  tho'  we  call,  my  hope  is  faint  that  e'er 
She  yet  will  waken  from  her  heavy  sleep: 
But  not,  methinks,  without  some  better  end 
Was  this  our  Rome  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Who  surest  xnay  revive  and  best  defend. 
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Fearlessly  then  upon  that  rev'rend  head, 
'Mid  her  dishevell'd  locks,  thy  fingers  spread, 
And  lift  at  length  the  sluggard  from  the  dust; 
I,  day  and  night,  who  her  prostration  mourn. 
For  this,  in  thee,  have  fix*d  my  certain  trust, 
That,  if  her  sons  yet  turn, 
And  their  eyes  ever  to  true  honour  raise, 
The  glory  is  reserved  for  thy  illustrious  days! 

Her  ancient  walls,  which  still  with  fear  and  love 

The  world  admires,  whene'er  it  calls  to  mind 

The  days  of  Eld,  and  turns  t6  look  behind; 

Her  hoar  and  cavern'd  monuments  above 

The  dust  of  men,  whose  fame,  until  the  world 

In  dissolution  sink,  can  never  fail; 

Her  all,  that  in  one  ruin  now  lies  hurl'd, 

Hopes  to  have  heal'd  by  thee  its  ev'ry  ail. 

O  faithful  Brutus!  noble  Scipios  dead! 

To  you  what  triumph,  where  ye  now  are  blest, 

If  of  our  worthy  choice  the  fame  have  spread: 

And  how  his  laurell'd  crest, 

Will  old  Fabricius  rear,  with  joy  elate, 

That  his  own  Rome  again  shall  beauteous  be  and  great! 

And,  if  for  things  of  earth  its  care  Heav'n  show, 

The  souls  who  dwell  above  in  joy  and  peace. 

And  their  mere  mortal  frames  have  left  below, 

Implore  thee  this  long  civil  strife  may  cease, 

Which  kills  all  confidence,  nips  ev'ry  good, 

Which  bars  the  way  to  many  a  roof,  where  men 

Once  holy,  hospitable  liv'd,  the  den 

Of  fearless  rapine  now  and  frequent  blood. 

Whose  doors  to  virtue  only  are  denied. 

While  beneath  plunder'd  Saints,  in  outrag'd  fanes 

Plots  Faction,  and  Revenge  the  altar  stains; 

And,  contrast  sad  and  wide. 

The  very  bells  which  sweetly  wont  to  fling 

Summons  to  pray'r  and  praise  now  Battle's  tocsin  ring ! 
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Pale  weeping  women,  and  a  friendless  crowd 

Of  tender  years,  infirm  and  desolate  Age, 

Which  hates  itself  and  its  superfluous  days, 

With  each  blest  order  to  religion  vow'd, 

Whom  works  of  love  thro'  lives  of  want  engage, 

To  thee  for  help  their  hands  and  voices  raise ; 

While  our  poor  panic-stricken  land  displays 

The  thousand  wounds  which  now  so  mar  her  frame, 

That  e'en  from  foes  compassion  they  command; 

Or  more  if  Christendom  thy  care  may  claim, 

Lo!   God's  own  house  on  fire,  while  not  a  hand 

Moves  to  subdue  the  flame: 

— Heal  thou  these  wounds,  this  feverish  tumult  end. 

And  on  the  holy  work  Heaven's  blessing  shall  descend! 

Often  against  our  marble  Column  high 

Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  proud  Eagle,  and  base  Snake 

Even  to  their  own  injury  insult  show'r; 

Lifts  against  these  and  theirs  her  mournful  cry, 

The  noble  Dame  who  calls  thee  here  to  break 

Away  the  evil  weeds  which  will  not  flow'r. 

A  thousand  years  and  more!   and  gallant  men 

There  fix'd  her  seat  in  beauty  and  in  pow'r; 

The  breed  of  patriot  hearts  has  failed  since  then! 

And,  in  -  their  stead,  upstart  and  haughty  now, 

A  race,  which  ne'er  to  her  in  rev'rence  bends, 

Her  husband,  father  thou! 

Like  care  from  thee  and  counsel  she  attends, 

As  o'er  his  other  works  the  Sire  of  all  extends. 

Tls  seldom  e'en  that  with  our  fairest  schemes 
Some  adverse  fortune  will  not  mix,  and  mar 
With  instant  ill  ambition's  noblest  dreams; 
But  thou,  once  la'en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 
May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are. 
If  now  at  least  she  give  herself  the  lie. 
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For  never,  in  all  memory,  as  to  thee. 

To  mortal  man  so  sure  and  straight  the  way 

Of  everlasting  honour  open  lay, 

For  thine  the  pow'r  and  will,  if  right  I  see, 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state. 

Let  this  thy  glory  be! 

They  succoured  her  when  young^  and  strong^  and  greal^ 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age^  warded  the  stroke  of  Fate. 

Forth  on  thy  way!   my  Song,  and,  where  the  bold 

Tarpeian  lifts  his  brow,  shouldst  thou  behold. 

Of  others*  weal  more  thoughtful  than  his  own, 

The  chief,  by  general  Italy  rever'd, 

Tell  him  from  me,  to  whom  he  is  but  known 

As  one  to  Virtue  and  by  Fame  endear'd, 

Till  stampt  upon  his  heart  the  sad  truth  be. 

That,  day  by  day  to  thee, 

With  supptiant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes. 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seveti'/iilTd  city  cries. 


MADBIGAJLE  n. 
A  lore  jooniey— danger  in  the  path— he  tarns  back. 

Bright  in  whose  face  Love  s  conquering  ensign  streamed, 

A  foreign  &ir  so  won  me,  yoimg  and  vain. 
That  of  her  sex  all  others  worthless  seemed: 

Her  as  I  follow 'd  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
I  heard  a  loud  voice  speaking  from  a&r, 
*'*' How  lost  in  these  lone  woods  his  footsteps  oreT 
Then  paused  I,  and,  beneath  the  tall  beech  shade. 
All  wrapt  in  thought,  around  me  well  survey'd. 
Till,  seeing  how  much  danger  block'd  my  way. 
Homeward  I  tumM  me  tho'  at  noon  of  day. 
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BALLATA  IIL 
He  thought  himself  freed  from  loye,  bat  is  more  than  ever  entacglecL 

That  fire  for  ever  which  I  thought  at  rest, 
Quench'd  in  the  chill  blood  of  my  ripen'd  years. 
Awakes  new  flames  and  torment  in  my  breast. 

Its  sparks  were  never  all,  from  what  I  see. 

Extinct,  but  merely  slumb'ring^  smoulderM  o'er; 
Haply  this  second  error  worse  may  be, 

For,  by  the  tears,  which  I,  in  torrents,  pour, 
Grrief,  thro'  these  eyes,  distill'd  from  my  heart's  core. 
Which  holds  within  itself  the  spark  and  bait. 
Remains  not  as  it  was  but  grows  more  great. 

What  fire,  save  mine,  had  not  been  quench'd  and  kill'd 

Beneath  the  flood  these  sad  eyes  ceaseless  shed  ? 
Struggling  'mid  opposites — so  Love  has  will'd — 

Now  here,  now  there,  my  vain  life  must  be  led, 
For  in  so  many  ways  his  snares  are  spread, 
When  most  I  hope  him  from  my  heart  expell'd 
Then  most  of  her  fair  face  its  slave  I'm  held. 

SONNET  XLIIL 
The  deoeitfohiesB  of  hope.' 

Counting  the  hours,  lest  I  myself  mislead 

By  blind  desire  wherewith  my  heart  is  torn. 

E'en  while  I  speak  away  the  moments  speed. 
To  me  and  pity  which  alike  were  sworn. 

What  shade  so  cruel  as  to  blight  the  seed 

Whence  the  wished  fruitage  should  so  soon  be  bom? 

What  beast  within  my  fold  has  leapt  to  feed? 

What  wall  is  built  between  the  hand  and  com? 

Alas!  I  know  not,  but,  if  right  I  guess, 
Love  to  such  joyful  hope  has  only  led 
To  plunge  my  weary  life  in  worse  distress^ 

And  I  remember  now  what  once  I  read. 
Until  the  moment  of  his  full  release 
Man's  bliss  begins  not,  nor  his  troubles  cease. 
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SONNET  XUV. 
Small  are  the  sweets,  bat  plentifiil  the  bitten  of  Love. 

Late  to  arrive  my  fortunes  are  and  slow — 
Hopes  are  unsure,  desires  ascend  and  swell, 
Suspense,  expectancy  in  me  rebel — 
But  swifter  to  depart  than  tigers  go. 

Tepid  and  dark  shall  be  the  cold  pure  snow, 
Th^  ocean  dry,  its  fish  on  mountains  dwell. 
The  sun  set  in  the  East,  by  that  old  well 
Alike  whence  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow 

Ere  in  this  strife  I  peace  or  truce  shdl  find, 
Ere  Love,  or  Laura  practise  kinder  ways, 
Sworn  friends,  against  me  wrongfully  combin'd. 

After  such  bitters  if  some  sweet  allays, 

Balk'd  by  long  fasts  my  palate  spurns  the  fare. 
Sole  grace  from  them  that  falleth  to  my  share. 


SONNET  XLV. 
To  a  friend  with  some  presents. 

Thy  weary  cheek  that  channel'd  sorrow  shows, 
My  much  lov'd  lord,  upon  the  one  repose; 
More  careful  of  thyself  against  Love  be, 
Tyrant  who  smiles  his  vot'ries  wan  to  see; 
And  with  the  other  close  the  left-hand  path 
Too  easy  entrance  where  his  message  hath; 
In  sun  and  storm  thyself  the  same  display, 
Because  time  faileth  for  the  lengthen'd  way. 
And,  with  the  third,  drink  of  the  precious  herb 
Which  purges  ev'ry  thought  that  would  disturb. 
Sweet  in  the  end  tho'  sour  at  first  in  taste: 
But  me  enshrine  where  your  best  joys  are  plac'd. 
So  that  I  fear  not  the  grim  bark  of  Styx, 
If  with  such  pray'r  of  mine  pride  do  not  mix. 
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BALLATA  IV. 
He  win  always  knre  her,  though  denied  the  sight  of  her  bright  eyes  and  fine  hah*. 

Tho'  barr'd  from  all  which  led  me  first  to  love 

By  coldness  or  caprice, 

Not  yet  fiK>m  its  firm  bent  can  passion  cease! 

The  snare  was  set  amid  those  threads  of  gold^ 

To  which  Love  bound  me  fast; 

And  &om  those  bright  eyes  melted  the  long  cold 

Within  my  heart  that  pass'd; 

So  sweet  the  spell  their  sudden  splendour  cast, 

Its  single  memory  still 

Deprives  my  soul  of  ev'ry  other  wiU. 

But  now,  alas!  from  me  of  that  fine  hair 

Is  ravish'd  the  dear  sight; 

The  lost  light  of  those  twin  stars,  chaste  as  fair, 

Saddens  me  in  her  flight; 

But,  since  a  glorious  death  wins  honour  bright. 

By  death;  and  not  thro'  grief^ 

Love  from  such  chain  shall  give  at  last  relief. 

SONNET  XLVL 


Imprecation  against  the  Laurel 

The  graceful  tree  I  lov'd  so  long  and  well, 

Ere  its  fair  boughs  in  scorn  my  flame  declin'd. 
Beneath  its  shade  encourag'd  my  poor  mind 
To  bud  and  bloom,  and  'mid  its  sorrow  swell. 

But  now,  my  heart  secure  from  such  a  spell, 
Alas  from  friendly  it  has  grown  unkind! 
My  thoughts  entirely  to  one  end  confined, 
Their  painful  sufl^'rings  how  I  still  may  tell. 

What  should  he  say,  the  sighing  slave  of  love. 

To  whom  my  later  rhymes  gave  hope  of  bliss. 
Who  for  that  laurel  has  lost  all — ^but  this? 

May  poet  never  pluck  thee  more,  nor  Jove 

Exempt;  but  may  the  sun  still  hold  in  hate 

On  each  green  leaf  till  blight  and  blackness  wait. 
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SONNET  XLVII. 


He  bleiaeB  eyttyflung  oonneetod  with  bii  tove. 

O  BLESSED  be  the  day,  the  month,  and  year, 
The  seaaon,  time,  the*  hour  and  minute  when, 
The  clime,  the  spot  where  on  my  raptur'd  ken 
Thy  sweet  form  beam'd  my  gloomy  life  to  cheer; 

And  O  be  that  delicious  tumult  blest, 

Which  then  proclaim'd  my  heart  love's  future  filave; 
Blest  be  the  bow  which  aim'd,  the  dart  which  gave 
The  mortal  wound  which  pierc'd  my  callous  breast. 

With  sighs,  and  tears,  and  wild  desires  tho'  bought, 
Blest  be  the  change  I  feel,  and  blest  thy  name 
So  oft  upon  my  lips,  the  lays  which  brought, 

In  praising  thee,  their  humble  minstrel  fame; 

Blest  be  my  nightly  dream,  my  daily  thought 
Which,  thine  alone,  the  world  can  never  claim. 


SONNET  XLVIII. 
Coueioiis  of  hiB  fclQj,  he  prays  God  to  torn  him  to  •  better  life. 

Father  of  Heav'nl   despite  my  days  all  lost. 
After  my  nights  in  doating  folly  spent 
With  that  fierce  passion  which  my  bosom  rent 
At  sight  of  her,  too  lovely  for  my  cost; 

Vouchsafe  at  length  that,  by  thy  grace,  I  turn 
To  wiser  life,  and  enterprise  more  fair, 
So  that  my  cruel  foe,  in  vain  his  snare 
Set  for  my  soul,  may  his  defeat  discern. 

Already  Lord!   th'  eleventh  year  circling  wanes 
Since  first  beneath  his  tyrant  yoke  I  fell 
Who  still  is  fiercest  where  we  least  rebel: 

Pity  my  undeserved  and  ling'ring  pains. 

To  holier  thoughts  my  wand'ring  sense  restore, 

How  on  this  day  his  cross  thy  Son  our  Saviour  bore. 
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B^ILLATA  V. 
His  lift  is  in  her  hands ;  her  kind  salute  saved  him  fifom  death. 

Late  as  those  eyes  on  my  sunk  cheek  inclin'd, 
Whose  paleness  to  the  world  seems  of  the  grave, 

Compassion  mov'd  you  to  that  greeting  kind, 
Whose  soft  smile  to  my  worn  heart  spirit  gave. 

The  poor  frail  life  which  yet  to  me  is  left 
Was  of  your  beauteous  eyes  the  liberal  gift^ 
And  of  that  voice  angelical  and  mild ; 

My  present  state  derived  from  them  I  see; 
As  the  rod  quickens  the  slow  sullen  child, 

So  waken'd  they  the  sleeping  soul  in  me. 
Thus,  Lady,  of  my  true  heart  both  the  keys 
Ton  hold  in  hand,  and  yet  your  captive  please: 
Ready  to  sail  wherever  winds  may  blow, 
By  me  most  priz'd  whatever  to  you  I  owe. 

SONNET  XLIX. 
He  entreats  Lanra  not  to  hate  her  home,  his  heart 

If,  but  by  angry  and  disdainful  sign, 

By  the  averted  head  and  downcast  sight. 
By  readiness  beyond  thy  sex  for  flight, 
Deaf  to  aU  pure  and  worthy  pray'rs  of  mine. 

Thou  canst,  by  these  or  other  arts  of  thine. 

Scape  from  my  breast — where  Love  on  slip  so  sliglit 
Grafts  ev'ry  day  new  boughs— of  such  despight 
A  fitting  cause  I  then  might  well  divine : 

For  gentle  plant  in  arid  soil  to  be 

Seems  little  suited :   so  it  better  were, 

And  this  e'en  nature  dictates,  thence  to  stir. 

But  nnce  thy  destiny  prohibits  thee 

'Elsewhere  to  dwell,  be  this  at  least  thy  care 
Not  always  to  sojourn  in  hatred  there. 
£2 
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SONNET  L. 
He  prays  that  some  part  of  his  love  may  be  gi?en  to  Lanrft. 

Alas!  this  heart  by  tne  was  little  known 

In  those  first  days  when  Love  its  depths  explored, 
Where  by  degrees  he  made  himself  the  lord 
Of  my  whole  life,  and  claim'd  it  as  his  own : 

I  did  not  think,  that,  thro'  his  pow'r  alone, 

A  heart  time-steel'd,  and  so  with  valour  stor'd, 
Such  proof  of  failing  firmness  could  afibrd, 
And  fell  by  wrong  self-confidence  o'erthrown. 

Henceforward  all  defence  too  late  will  come. 
Save  this,  to  prove,  enough  or  little,  here 
If  to  these  mortal  pray'rs  Love  lend  his  ear. 

Not  now  my  pray'r — ^nor  can  such  e'er  have  room — 
That  with  more  mercy  he  consume  my  heart 
But  in  t^e  fire  that  she  may  bedr  her  part. 


SESTINA  III. 
He  compares  Laura  to  winter,  and  foresees  that  she  will  always  be  the  same. 

The  overcharged  air,  the  impending  cloud, 

Compress'd  together  by  impetuous  winds. 

Must  presently  discharge  themselves  in  rain; 

Already  as  of  crystal  are  the  streams, 

And,  for  the  fine  grass  late  that  cloth'd  the  vales. 

Is  nothing  now  but  the  hoar  frost  and  ice. 

And  I  within  my  heart,  more  cold  than  ice, 
Of  heavy  thoughts  have  such  a  hov'ring  doud, 
As  sometimes  rears  itself  in  these  our  vales. 
Lowly,  and  landlocked  against  amorous  winds, 
Environ'd  everywhere  with  stagnant  streams. 
When  falls  from  soft'ning  heav'n  the  smaller  rain. 
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Lasts  but  a  brief  while  ev'ry  heavy  rain; 
And  summer  melts  away  the  snows  and  ice, 
When  proudly  roll  the  accumulated  streams: 
Nor  eyer  hid  the  heav'ns  so  thick  a  cloud, 
Which,  overtaken  by  the  furious  winds, 
Fled  not  from  the  first  hills  and  quiet  vales. 

But  ah!  what  profit  me  the  flow'ring  vales; 
Alike  I  mourn  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 
Suflf'ring  the  same  in  warm  and  wintry  winds; 
For  only  then  my  Lady  shall  want  ice 
At  heart,  and  on  her  brow  th'  accustom'd  cloud. 
When  dry  shall  be  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  streams. 

While  to  the  sea  descend  the  mountain  streams. 

As  long  as  wild  beasts  love  umbrageous  vales. 

O'er  those  bright  eyes  shall  hang  th'  unfriendly  clOud 

My  own  that  moistens  with  continual  rain; 

And  in  that  lovely  breast  be  harden'd  ice 

Which  forces  still  from  mine  so  dolorous  winds. 

Yet  well  ought  I  to  pardon  all  the  winds 
But  for  the  love  of  one,  that  'mid  two  streams 
Shut  me  among  bright  verdure  and  pure  ice; 
So  that  I  pictur'd  then  in  thousand  vales 
The  shade  wherein  I  was,  which  heat  or  rain 
Esteemeth  not,  nor  sound  of  broken  doud. 

But  fled  not  ever  cloud  before  the  winds. 
As  I  that  day:  nor  ever  streams  with  rain; 
Nor  ice,  when  April's  sun  opens  the  vales. 
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SONNET  LI. 
The  faU. 

Upon  the  left  shore  of  the  Tynfaene  sea. 

Where  broken  by  the  winds  the  WBves  complain, 
Sudden  I  saw  that  honoured  green  again, 
Written  for  whom  so  many  a  pfige  must  be : 

Love,  ever  in  my  soul  his  flame  who  fed, 

Drew  me  with  mem'ries  of  those  tresses  fair, 

Whence,  in  a  rivulet,  which  silent  there 

Thro'  long  grass  stole,  I  fell,  as  one  struck  dead. 

Lone  as  I  was,  'mid  hills  of  oak  and  fir, 
I  felt  adiam'd;   to  heart  of  gentle  mould 
Blushes  suffice:   nor  needs  it  other  spur. 

Tis  well  at  least,  breaking  bad  customs  old. 

To  change  from  eyes  to  feet:   from  these  so  wet 
By  those  if  milder  April  should  be  met. 


SONNET  LU. 

The  view  of  Borne  prompts  him  to  tear  himself  from  Lsnra,  but  Lore  wiU  not 

allow  him. 

The  solemn  aspect  of  this  sacred  shore 

Wakes  for  the  misspent  past  my  bitter  sighs. 
Pause,  wretched  man!    and  turn  as  conscience  cries, 
Pointing  the  heav'nward  way  where  I  should  soar. 

But  soon  another  thought  gets  mast'ry  o'er 
The  first,  that  so  to  palter  were  unwise; 
ITen  now  the  time,  if'  memory  err  not,  flies 
When  toe  should  wait  our  lady-love  before. 

I,  for  his  aim  then  well  I  apprehend, 

Within  me  freeze,  as  one  who,  sudden,  hears 
News  unexpected  which  his  soul  offend. 

Returns  my  first  thought  then,  that  disappears; 

Nor  know  I  wBich  shall  conquer,  but  till  now 
Within  me  they  contend,  nor  hope  of  rest  allow ! 
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SONNET  Lni. 
Tbong^  he  fled  firam  LoTe,  he  fidb  into  the  hude  of  his  mioions. 

Full  well  I  know  that  natural  wisdom  naught, 
Love,  'gainst  thy  pow'r,  in  any  age  prevail'd. 
For  snares  oftHset,  fond  oaths  that  ever  fidl'd, 
Sore  proofs  of  thy  sharp  talons  long  had  taught ; 

But  lateljr,  and  in  me  it  wonder  wrought — 

With  care  this  new  experience  be  detaiFd — 
Tween  Tuscany  and  Elba  as  I  saiUd 
On  the  salt  sea,  it  first  my  notice  caught. 

I  fled  from  thy  broad  hands,  and  by  the  way, 
An  unknown  wand'rer,  'neath  the  violence 
Of  winds  and  waves  and  skies,  I  helpless  lay. 

When  lo!   thy  ministers,  I  knew  not  whence 

Who  quickly  made  me  by  fresh  stings  to  feel 
111  who  resists  his  fate,  or  would  conceal. 
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He  would  eoDBole  hunself  with  mmg,  bat,  for  his  own  fiuilt,  is  ooDdeinned  to  weep. 

Ms  wretched!  for  I  know  not  whither  tend 
The  hopes  which  have  so  long  my  heart  betray'd : 
If  none  there  be  who  will  compassion  lend. 
Wherefore  to  Heav'n  these  often  pray'rs  for  aid? 
But  if,  belike^  not  yet  denied  to  me 
That,  ere  my  own  life  end. 
These  sad  notes  mute  shall  be. 
Let  not  my  Lord  conceive  the  wish  too  free. 
Yet  once,  amid  sweet  flow'rs,  to  touch  the  string, 
^^  Season  and  right  it  ia  that  iove  I  Bing^ 

Reason  indeed  there  were  at  last  that  I 
Should  nngy  since  I  have  sigh'd  so  long  and  late. 
But  that  for  me  'tis  vain  such  art  to  try. 
Brief  pleasures  balancing  with  sorrows  great ; 
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Could  If  by  some  sweet  verse,  but  cause  to  shine 

Glad  wonder  and  new  joy 

Within  those  eyes  divine, 

Bliss  o'er  all  other  lovers  then  were  mine! 

But  more,  if  frankly  fondly  I  could  say, 

^^  My  iMdy  asks,  I  therefore  wake  the  lay^ 

Delicious  dangerous  thoughts!    that,  to  begin 
A  theme  so  high,  have  gently  led  me  thus. 
You  know  I  ne'er  can  hope  to  pass  within 
Our  Lady's  heart,  so  strongly  steel'd  from  us; 
She  will  not  deign  to  look  on  thing  so  low, 
Nor  may  our  language  win 
Aught  of  her  care :   since  Heav'n  ordains  it  so, 
And  vainly  to  oppose  must  irksome  grow. 
Even  as  I  my  heart  to  stone  would  turn, 
^^  So  in  my  verse  toould  I  be  rude  and  siem.^ 

What  do  I  say?  where  am  I?  my  own  heart 

And  its  misplaced  desires  alone  deceive! 

Tho*  my  view  travel  utmost  heaven  athwart 

No  planet  there  condemns  me  thus  to  grieve : 

Why,  if  the  body's  veil  obscure  my  sight. 

Blame  to  the  stars  impart, 

Or  other  things  as  bright? 

Within  me  reigns  my  tyrant,  day  and  night, 

Since,  for  his  triumph,  me  a  captive  took 

"  Her  lovely  face,  and  lustfous  eyes*  dear  look.** 

While  all  things  else  in  Nature's  boundless  reign 

Came  good  from  the  Eternal  Master's  mould, 

I  look  for  such  desert  in  me  in  vain : 

Me  the  light  wounds  that  I  around  behold; 

To  the  true  splendour  if  I  turn  at  last, 

My  eye  would  shrink  in  pain. 

Whose  own  fault  o'er  it  cast 

Such  film,  and  not  the  fatal  day  long  past. 

When  first  her  angel  beauty  met  my  view, 

^^  In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new,^' 
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CANZONE  VTIL 
Enlogiimi  oo  the  bri^t  6je8  of  Lauim;  the  cKfficnlty  of  praioiig  them  properlj. 

Singe  mortal  life  is  frail, 

And  my  mind  shrinka  from  lofty  themes  deterr'd, 

But  small  the  trust  ^hich  I  in  either  feel: 

Yet  hope  I  that  my  wail, 

Which  vainly  I  in  silence  would  conceal, 

Shall,  where  I  wish,  where  most  it  ought,  be  heard. 

Beautiful  Eyes!  wherein  Love  makes  his  nest, 

To  you  my  song  its  feeble  descant  turns, 

Slow  of  itself,  but  now  by  passion  spurr'd ; 

Who  sings  of  you  is  blest, 

And  from  his  theme  sucb  courteous  habit  learns 

That  borne  on  wings  of  love, 

Proudly  he  soars  each  viler  thought  above; 

Encourag'd  thus,  what  long  my  harassed  heart 

Has  kept  conceal'd  I  venture  to  impart. 

Yet  do  I  know  full  well 

How  much  my  praise  must  wrongful  prove  to  you, 

But  how  the  great  desire  can  I  oppose. 

Which  ever  in  me  grows, 

Since  what  surpasses  thought  'twas  mine  to  view, 

Tho'    that  nor  others'  wit,  nor  mine  can  tell? 

Eyes  I  guilty  authors  of  my  cherish'd  pain. 

That  you  alone  can  judge  me,  well  I  know, 

When  from  your  burning  beams  I  melt  like  snow, 

Haply  your  sweet  disdain 

OSence  in  my  unworthiness  may  see; 

Ah!  were  there  not  such  fear, 

To  cahn  the  heat  with  which  I  kindle  near, 

Twere  bliss  to  die:   for  better  far  to  me 

Were  death  with  them  than  life  without  could  be. 

If  yet  not  wasted  quite, 

So  frail  a  thing  before  so  fierce  a  flame. 
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'Tifl  not  from  my  own  strength  that  safety  came; 

But  that  some  fear  gives  might, 

Freezing  the  warm  blood  coursing  thro'  its  veins, 

To  my  poor  heart  better  to  bear  the  strife. 

O  valleys,  hills,  O  forests,   floods,  and  plains, 

Witnesses  of  my  melancholy  life ! 

For  death  how  often  have  ye  heard  me  pray? 

Ah  miserable  fate! 

Where  flight  avails  not,  tho'  'tis  death  to  stay; 

But,  if  a  dread  more  great 

Restrained  me  not,  despair  would  find  a  way. 

Speedy  and  short,  my  ling'ring  pains  to  close, 

— Hers  then  the  crime  who  still  no  mercy  shows. 

Why  thus  astray,  O  grief. 

Lead  me  to  speak  what  I  would  leave  unsaid? 

Leave  me,  where  pleasure  me  impels,  to  tread: 

Not  now  my  song  complains 

Of  you,  sweet  Eyes,  serene  beyond  belief, 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  such  chains : 

Right  well  may  you  observe  the  varying  hues 

Which  o'er  my  visage  oft  the  tyrant  strews, 

And  thence  may  guess  what  war  within  he  makes, 

Where  night  and  day  he  reigns, 

Strong  in  the  pow'r  which  from  your  light  he  takes : 

Blessed  ye  were  as  bright, 

Save  that  from  you  is  barr'd  your  own  dear  right : 

Yet  often  as  to  me  those  orbs  you  turn, 

What  they  to  others  are  you  well  may  learn. 

If,  as  to  us  who  gaze. 

Were  known  to  you  the  charms  incredible 

And  heavenly,  of  which  I  sing  the  praise, 

No  measur'd  joy  would  swell 

Your  heart,  and  haply  therefore  'tis  denied 

Unto  the  power  which  doth  their  motions  guide. 

Happy  the  soul  for  you  which  breathes  the  sigh, 
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Best  lights  of  Heav'n!   lor  whom  I  grateful  bless 

This  life,  which  has  for  me  no  other  joy. 

Alas  I   so  seldom  whj 

Grive  me  what  I  can  ne'er  too  much  possess? 

Why  not  more  often  see 

The  ceaseless  havoc  which  love  makes  of  me  ?  « 

And  why  that  bliss  so  quickly  from  me  steal, 

From  time  to  time  which  my  rapt  senses  feel  ? 

Yes,  thanks,  great  thanks  to  you! 

From  time  to  time  I  feel  thro'  all  my  soul, 

A  sweetness  so  unusual  and  new, 

That  ev'ry  marring  care 

And  gloomy  vision  thence  begins  to  roU, 

So  that,  from  all,  one  only  thought  is  there. 

That,  that  alone  consoles  me  life  to  bear: 

And  could  but  this  my  joy  endure  awhile, 

Nought  earthly  could,  methinks,  then  match  my  state. 

Yet  such  great  honour  might 

Envy  in  others,  pride  in  me  excite: 

Thus  still  it  seems  the.  fate 

Of  man,  that  tears  should  chase  his  transient  smile: 

And,  checking  thus  my  burning  wishes,  I 

Back  to  myself  return,  to  muse  and  sigh. 

The  amorous  anxious  thought, 

Which  reigns  within  you,  flashes  so  on  me. 

That  from  my  heart  it  draws  all  other  joy; 

Whence  works  and  words  so  wrought 

Find  scope  and  issue,  that  I  hope  to  be 

Immortal  made,  altho'  all  flesh  must  die. 

At  your  approach  ennui  and  anguish  fly; 

With  your  departui^  they  return  again: 

But  memoiy,  on  the  past  which  doating  dweUs, 

Denies  them  entrance  then, 

So  that  no  outward  act  their  influence  tells; 

Thus,  if  in  me  is  nurst 
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Any  good  fruit,  from  you  the  seed  came  first: 
To  you,  If  such  appear,  the  praise  is  due, 
Barren  myself  till  fertilised  by  you. 

Thy  strains  appease  me  not,  O  Song! 
But  rather  fire  me  still  that  theme  to  sing 
Where  centre  all  my  thoughts — ^therefore,  ere  long, 
A  sbter  ode  to  join  thee  will  I  bring. 


CANZONE  IX. 
Her  0768  eoooonge  him  on  the  path  to  HeaTen. 

O  GENTLE  Lady  mine, 

A  sweet  light  in  thy  lustrous  eyes  I  see 

Which  points  to  me  the  way  that  leads  on  high; 

There  too,  by  long  use,  I 

Mark  thy  pure  spirit  from  those  clear  depths  shine 

Whose  empire  love  alone  divides  with  me. 

This  sight  it  is  which  prompts  me  to  all  good, 

And  to  a  glorious  end  my  search  invites: 

This  alone  keeps  me  from  the  vulgar  brood  : 

For  never  human  tongue 

Could  tell  the  pow'r  which  those  twin  heavenly  lights 

Over  my  heart  retain, 

Or  when  chill  winter  spreads  with  hoar  the  plain, 

Or  when,  the  sun  restored,  the  year  is  young. 

Such  as  it  was  when  first  began  my  pain. 

Sometimes  I  think  if  there, 

Whence  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  stars 

Has  deign*d  this  marvel  to  display  on  earth,^ 

Are  otiier  works  so  fair. 

Let  him  the  prison  ope  where  I  am  set. 

And  which  my  pathway  to  such  rare  life  bars: 

Then — ^thanking  nature  and  my  fortunate  birth 

That  I  am  spar'd  for  so  great  blessing  yet — 
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I  turn  me  to  mine  old  accu8tom*d  wars 

For  her  my  soul  who  fraught 

With  such  large  hope,  that  life,  which  once  I  deem'd 

Weary  and  sad  to  be^ 

Even  to  me  has  mnoe  most  pleasant  seem'd, 

Filling  with  a  sublime  and  sweetest  thought 

The  heart  of  which  her  bright  eyes  keep  the  key. 

The  lot  in  life  most  blest, 

That  Love's  or  Fortune's  favour  e'er  could  send 

To  man  on  earth,  whom  they  would  best  befriend, 

Were  gladly  changed  by  me 

For  one  glance  of  those  eyes,  whence  all  my  rest 

Springeth,  as  from  its  root  springs  ev'ry  tree. 

Te  dear  angelic  lamps!  my  life  which  bless, 

Kindling  the  fire  of  pleasure  in  my  breast, 

So  sweetly  which  consumes  me  and  destroys; 

As  into  nothingness 

Before  your  lustre  ev'ry  other  dies, 

So  frx>m  my  raptur'd  heart, 

When  so  much  softness  over  it  is  thrown. 

All  viler  things,  all  common  thoughts  depart. 

And  love  remains,  musing  on  you  alone. 

If  all  the  bliss,  which  e'er 

Fond  hearts  of  fortunate  lovers  knew,  were  brought 

Into  one  sum  to  what  I  feel  'twere  nought. 

When  of  those  bright  orbs,  where 

The  raven  black  with  pearly  whiteness  vies. 

Sweetly  ye  turn  the  light  where  young  love  lies: 

And,  even  from  my  birth,  methinks,  by  Heaven 

Was  this  kind  remedy  and  comfort  wise 

To  my  defects  and  adverse  fortune  given. 

Me  much  that  veil  offends 

And  the  fidr  hand,  which  too  too  oft  descends 

My  greatest  joy  between 

And  those  bright  eyes  which  ceaseless  on  me  dart^ 


__  J 
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Paflsion's  pure  flame,  to  cheer  my  mnldnpr  heart, 
Which  takes  its  temper  from  her  varying  mien. 

AlasI  then  since  I  see 

That  mine  own  nataral  gifts  avail  not  here, 

To  make  me  worthy  of  a  look  so  dear, 

I  will  essay  to  be 

Such  as  shall  best  with  the  high  hopes  agree 

And  with  the  generous  flame  wherein  I  bum. 

If  to  be  swift  to  good,  to  evil  slow, 

If  scorn  for  all  which  the  world  loves  to  show, 

I  can  by  earnest  application  learn. 

Haply  such  fame  might  earn 

Me  some  advantage  in  her  gentle  mind. 

For  sure  of  my  distress 

The  endy  which  else  my  torn  heart  cannot  find, 

ShaU  come  from  those  bright  eyes  at  length  more  kind, 

Last  hope  the  faithful  lover  left  to  bless. 

GK>  forth  mine  Ode!  and  join  thy  sister  song 
Which  so  late  saw  the  lights  and  to  her  say, 
I  feel  within  me  new  ideas  throng, 
All  prompting  my  fond  muse  to  one  more  lay. 


OAKZONE  X. 
An  good  is  in  her  ejw:  he  will  never  cease  to  love. 

Since  then  by  destiny 

I  am  compelled  to  sing  the  strong  desire, 

Which  here  condemns  me  ceaselessly  to  sigh, 

May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fire 

Excites  me,  be  my  guide  and  point  the  way. 

And  in  the  sweet  task  modulate  my  lay: 

But  gently  be  it,  lest  th'  o'erpow'ring  theme 

Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
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Diaaolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  I  deem, 

From  its  sad  state,  may  be: 

For  in  me — Whence  my  terror  and  distress! 

Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind's  great  passion  less: 

Nay  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so^ 

As  meks  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  fiist  I  fondly  thought 

Ck>mmuning  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  lepose,  some  time  of  truce  within: 

This  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  I  sufier'd  to  explain. 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  martyr  to  my  pain: 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song, 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows, 

That  reason,  which  so  long 

Restrain'd  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me.  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear, 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times. 

When  kindled  to  true  virtue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  find 

Entrance  in  divers  climes. 

Mountains  and  seas  o'erpasslng,  seeking  there 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garland  fidr. 

Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be, 

From  shore  to  shore  my  weary  course  to  trace, 

Since  Grod,  and  Love,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 

Each  virtue  and  each  grace 

In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rgoice  to  place. 

In  life  to  them  must  I 

Turn  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell: 
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And  e*en  were  death,  which  else  I  fear  not,  nigb| 
Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  welL 

As,  vext  by  the  fierce  wind. 

The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 

To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays^ 

So,  in  the  storms  unkind 

Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 

My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies: 

But  e'en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft, 

Which,  taught  by  love,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 

Of  secret  glances  than  their  gracious  gift : 

Tet  that,  tho'  rare  and  slight, 

Makes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 

Since  first  they  blest  my  sight 

Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried, 

Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide, 

Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  light. 

Never  the  full  effect 

Can  I  imagine,  and  describe  it  less 

Which  o'er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  possess  I 

As  worthless  I  reject 

And  mean  all  other  joys  that  life  confers. 

E'en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 

A  tranquil  peace,  alloy'd  by  no  distress, 

Such  as  in  Heav'n  eternally  abides. 

Moves  from  their  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 

So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guides, 

— E'en  tho'  the  sun  were  nigh. 

Resting  above  us  from  his  onward  wheel — 

On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye, 

Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feel. 

Ah!   that  I  should  desire 

Things  that  can  never  in  this  world  be  won, 
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Living  on  wishes  hopeless  to  acquire. 

Yet,  were  the  knot  undone, 

Wherewith  my  weak  tongue  love  is  wont  to  bind, 

Checking  its  speech,  when  her  sweet  face  puts  on 

All  its  great  charms,  then  would  I  courage  find. 

Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use, 

As  should  make  weep  whoe'er  might  hear  the  tale. 

But  the  old  wounds  I  bear, 

Stamp'd  on  my  tortur'd  heart,  such  powV  refuse:    * 

Then  grow  I  weak  and  pale. 

And  my  blood  hides  itself  I  know  not  where; 

Nor  as  I  was  remain  I :   hence  I  know 

Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  blow. 

Farewell  my  Song  I   already  do  I  see 
Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tir'd  pen  move 
From  its  long  dear  discourse  with  her  I  love; 
Not  so  my  thoughts  from  communing  with  me. 


SONNET  LIV. 


If  he  sing  not  of  her  as  ehe  merits,  it  is  the  Aalt  of  Love,  who  made  her  m 
heavUftiL 

I  WE  ART  me  alway  with  questions  keen 

How,  why  my  thoughts  ne'er  turn  from  you  away, 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  stay. 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene, 

And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien, 

Of  the  bright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  sway, 
Calling  on  your  dear  name  by  night  and  day, 
My  tongue  ne'er  silent  in  their  praise  has  been, 

And  how  my  feet  not  tender  are,  nor  tir'd, 
Pursuing  still  with  many  a  useless  pace 
Of  your  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  trace ; 

And  whence  the  ink,  the  paper  whence  acquir'd, 
Fiird  with  your  memories:  if  in  this  I  err. 
Not  art's  defect  but  Love's  own  fault  it  were. 
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SONNET  LV. 
He  comfbirtB  himself  that  he  ia  nerer  weuy  m  prusing  the  ejes  of  his  Ladj. 

The  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fenceless  side 
That  they  alone  which  harm'd  can  heal  the  smart. 
Beyond  or  pow'r  of  herbs  or  magic  art, 
Or  stone  which  oceans  from  our  shores  diyide, 

The  chance  of  other  love  have  so  denied 

That  one  sweet  thought  alone  contents  my  heart. 
From  following  which,  if  ne'er  my  tongue  depart 
Pity  the  guided  tho'  you  blame  the  guide. 

These  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  ev'ry  land 

But  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  ador'd, 
Have  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conq'ring  lord ; 

These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 
Burning  within  me,  e'en  as  vestal  fires. 
In  singing  which  my  fancy  never  tires. 


SONNET  LVI. 


LoTe's  chams  are  dear  to  him. 

By  promise  fair  and  artful  flattery 

Me  Love  contrived  in  prison  ojd  to  snare, 
And  gave  the  keys  to  her  my  foe  in  care, 
Who  in  self-exile  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 

Alas  I  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 

Was  in  their  pow'r,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  to  bear, 
(Man  scarce  will  credit  it  altho'  I  swear) 
That  I  regain  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

And,  as  true  suffering  captives  ever  do, 

Garry  of  my  sore  chains  the  greater  part, 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  my  heart 

That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek's  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own^  If  right  I  read  his  face, 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  but  small  the  space/ 


/ 
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SONNET  LVIL 
On  Laura's  portrait 

Had  Policletus  seen  her,  or  the  rest 

Who,  in  past  time,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  overcame  my  breast. 

But  Simon  sure,  in  Paradise  the  blest, 

Whence  came  this  noble  Lady  of  my  heart, 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond'rous  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  face  attest. 

The  work  indeed  was  one,  in  Heav'n  alone 

To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men 
Over  whose  souls  the  body's  veil  is  thrown: 

'TwBS  done  of  Grace:  and  fail'd  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum'd  our  cold  and  heat  to  bear, 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  but  mortal  were. 


SONNET  LVIII. 
The  painter  ahoold  baye  given  Yoice  and  mind  to  the  pictore  as  weO  as  beauty. 

When,  at  my  word,  the  high  thought  fir'd  his  mind, 
Within  that  master-hand  which  pWd  the  pen. 
Had  but  the  painter,  in  his  fair  work,  then 
Language  and  intellect  to  beauty  join'd. 

Less  'neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pin'd, 

Which  worthless  held  what  sdll  pleas'd  other  men; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 

When  fiirther  communing  I  hold  widi  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  ev'ry  word:   . 

But  far  o*er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were. 

Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  prest 
Thine  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has 
blest. 
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SONNET  LIX. 
If  the  ardoar  of  hu  paamon  still  increase,  he  must  soon  die. 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh, 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie. 
Nor  air  nor  shade  can  give  me  now  release, 
I  feel  mine  ardent  passion  so  increase: 
For  Love,  with  whom  my  thought  no  medium  knows. 
Beneath  whose  yoke  I  never  find  repose. 
So  rules  me  thro'  these  eyes,  on  mine  own  ill 
Too  often  turn'd,  but  half  remains  to  kill. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  I  feel  me  sink  apace, 
And  yet  so  secretly  none  else  may  trace, 
Save  she  whose  glances  my  fond  bosom  tear. 
Scarcely  till  now  this  load  of  life  I  bear: 
Nor  know  how  long  with  me  will  be  her  stay. 
For  death  draws  near,  and  hastens  life  away. 
/ 

SESTINA  IV. 
He  prays  God  to  gaide  bis  frail  bark  to  a  safe  port. 

Who  is  resolved  to  venture  his  vain  life 
On  the  deceitful  wave  and  'mid  the  rocks. 
Alone,  unfearing  death,  in  little  bark. 
Can  never  be  far  distant  from  his  end : 
Therefore  betimes  he  should  return  to  port 
While  to  the  helm  yet  answers  his  true  sail. 

The  gentle  breezes  to  which  helm  and  sail 
I  trusted,  entering  on  this  amorous  life. 
And  hoping  soon  to  make  some  better  port, 
Have  led  me  since  amid  a  thousand  rocks. 
And  the  sure  causes  of  my  mournful  end 
Are  not  alone  without  but  in  my  bark. 


P£TaABCU. 


Long  cabin'd  and  confined  in  this  blind  bark, 
I  wander'd  looking  never  at  the  sail, 
Which,  prematurely,  bore  me  to  my  end; 
mi  He  was  pleas'd  who  brought  me  into  life 
So  fiir  to  call  me  back  from  those  sharp  rocks, 
That,  distantly,  at  last  was  seen  my  port. 

* 
As  lights  M  midnight  seen  in  any  port^ 
Sometimes  &om  the  main  sea  by  passing  bark. 
Save  when  their  ray  is  lost  'mid  storms  or  rocks; 
So  I  too  from  above  the  swollen  sail 
Saw  the  sure  colours  of  that  other  life, 
And  could  not  help  but  sigh  to  reach  my  end. 

Not  that  I  yet  am  certain  of  that  end. 

For  wishing  with  the  dawn  to  be  in  port. 

Is  a  long  voyage  for  so  short  a  life : 

And  then  I  fear  to  find  me  in  frail  bark, 

Beyond  my  wishes  full  its  ev'ry  sail 

With  the  strong  wind  which  drove  me  on  those  rocks. 

Escape  I  living  from  these  doubtful  rocks, 
Or  if  my  exile  have  but  a  fair  end, 
How  happy  shall  I  be  to  furl  my  sail. 
And  my  last  anchor  cast  in  some  sure  port; 
But  ah  !  I  burn,  and,  as  some  blazing  bark. 
So  hard  to  me  to  leave  my  wonted  life. 

Lord  of  my  end  and  master  of  my  life, 
Before  I  lose  my  bark  amid  the  rocks, 
Direct  to  a  good  port  its  barass'd  sail  I 
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SONNET  LX. 


B»  oonfMseB  hU  erron,  and  would  fiun  derote  hinuelf  to  God. 

So  weary  am  I  'neath  the  constant  thrall 

Of  mine  own  vile  heart,  and  the  fake  world's  taint, 
That  much  I  fear  while  on  the  way  to  faint, 
And  in  the  hands  of  my  worst  foe  to  fidl. 

Well  came,  ineffably,  supremely  kind, 

A  friend  to  free  me  from  the  guilty  bond. 
But  too  soon  upward  flew  my  sight  beyond. 
So  that  in  vain  I  strive  his  track  to  find; 

But  still  his  words  stampt  on  my  heart  remain, 
AU  ye  who  labour^  h!   the  way  in  me: 
Come  unto  me^  nor  let  the  world  detain  I 

O  that  to  me,  by  grace  divine,  were  given 

Wings  like  a  dove,  then  I  away  would  flee. 
And  be  at  rest,  up  up  from  earth  to  Heaven! 


SONNET  LXl. 
UnloH  Ltam  relent,  be  is  resolTed  to  abandon  her. 


Weary  I  never  was,  nor  can  be  e'er, 

Lady,  while  life  shall  last,  of  loving  you. 
But  brought,  alas  I    myself  in  hate  to  view. 
Perpetual  teara  have  bred  a  blank  despair: 

I  wish  a  tomb,  whose  marble  fine  and  fair,  ^ 

When  this  tir'd  spirit  and  frail  flesh  are  two, 
May  show  your  name,  to  which  my  death  is  due, 
If  e'en  our  names  at  last  one  stone  may  share. 

Wherefore,  if  full  of  faith  and  love,  a  heart  ~ 
Can,  of  worst  torture  shorty  suffice  your  hate, 
Mercy  at  length  may  visit  e'en  my  smart. 

If  otherwise  your  wrath  itself  would  sate. 

It  is  deceiy'd:    and  none  will  credit  show; 

To  Love  and  to  myself  my  thanks  for  this  I  owe. 
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SONNET  LXIL 
He  knowB  not  why  he  Mn  Lore,  haTing  Ahmdy  nifiiued  all  its  tamMnts. 

TiLi-  sUver'd  o'er  by  age  my  temples  grow. 

Where  Time  by  slow  degrees  now  plants  his  grey. 

Safe  shall  I  never  be,  in  danger's  way 

While  Love  still  points  and  plies  his  iatal  bow. 

I  fear  no  more  his  tortures  and  his  tricks, 
That  he  will  keep  me  further  to  ensnare 
Nor  ope  my  heart,  that,  from  without,  he  there 
His  poisonous  and  ruthless  shafts  may  fix. 

No  tears  can  now  find  issue  firom  mine  eyes, 

But  the  wkj  there  so  well  they  know  to  win, 
That  nothing  now  the  pass  to  them  denies. 

Tho'  the  fierce  ray  rekindle  me  within. 
It  bums  not  all:   her  cruel  and  severe 
Form  may  disturb,  not  break  my  slumbers  here. 


SONNET  LXIII. 


Dudogae  between  the  Poet  and  his  ^es. 

f.     Weep,  wretched  eyes,  accompany  the  heart 

Which  only  from  your  weakness  death  sustains. 

E,     Weep?  evermore  we  weep;   with  keener  pains 
For  others'  error  than  our  own  we  smart. 

P.     L^ve,  ent'ring  first  thro'  you  an  easy  part. 

Took  up  his  seat,  where  now  supreme  he  reigns. 

E.    We  op'd  to  him  the  way,  but  Hope  the  veins 

First  fir'd  of  him  kow  stricken  by  death's  dart. 

P.     The  lots,  as  seems  to  you,  scarce  equal  fall 

'Tween  heart  and  eyes,  for  you,  at  fiist  sight,  were 
Enamour'd  of  your  common  ill  and  shame. 

E,    This  is  the  thought  which  grieves  us  most  of  all ; 
For  perfect  judgments  are  on  earth  so  rare 
That  one  man's  fault  is  oft  another's  blame. 
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SONNET  LXIV. 


He  loTW,  and  will  alwajrs  love,  the  spot,  the  time  and  hour  in  which  he  first 
became  enamoared  of  Laura. 

I  ALWAYS  lov'd,  I  love  sincerely  yet, 

And  to  love  more  from  day  to  day  shall  learn, 
The  charming  spot  where  oft  in  grief  I  turn 
When  Love's  severities  my  bosom  fret: 

My  mind  to  love  the  time  and  hour  is  set 

Which  taught  it  each  low  care  aside  to  spurn; 
She  too,  of  loveliest  face,  for  whom  I  burn 
Bids  me  her  fair  life  love  and  sin  forget. 

Who  ever  thought  to  see  in  friendship  join'd,     . 
On  all  sides  with  my  sufiTring  heart  to  cope, 
The  gentle  enemies  I  love  so  well? 

Love  now  is  paramount  my  heart  to  bind, 

And,  save  that  with  desire  increases  hope, 
Dead  should  I  lie  alive  where  I  would  dwell. 


SONNET  LXV. 


Better  ie  it  to  die  happy  than  to  live  in  paiu. 

Always  in  hate  the  window  shall  I  bear, 

Whence  Love  has  shot  on  me  his  shafts  at  will^ 

Because  not  one  of  them  suffic'd  to  kill : 

For  death  is  good  when  life  is  bright  and  fair; 

But  in  this  earthly  jail  its  term  to  outwear 
Is  cause  'to  me,  alas !  of  infinite  ill ; 
And  mine  is  worse  because  immortal  still, 
Since  from  the  heart  the  spirit  may  not  tear. 

Wretched!  ere  this  who  surely  ought'st  to  know 
By  long  experience,  from  his  onward  course 
None  can  stay  Time  by  flatt'ry  or  by  force. 

Oft  and  again  have  I  addrest  it  so: 

Mourner^  away  I  he  parteth  not  too  soon 

Wlio  kavea  behitid  him, far  his  life's  calm  June. 
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SONNET  LXVI. 
He  calb  the  0768  of  Lemrn  foes,  because  they  only  keep  him  m  lift  to  tormeQt 

IiiSTANTLT  a  good  ETcher  draws  his  bow 

Small  skill  it  needs,  e'en  from  afar,  to  see 
Which  shaft,  less  fortunate,  despis'd  may  be, 
Which  to  its  destin'd  sign  will  certain  go: 

Lady,  e'en  thus  of  your  bright  eyes  the  blow, 
You  surely  felt  pass  straight  and  deep  in  me. 
Searching  my  life,  whence — such  is  fate's  decree — 
Eternal  tears  my  stricken  heart  o'erflow; 

And  well  I  know  e'en  then  your  pity  said, 

Fond^wretcht  to  misery  toham  passioti  leads ^ 
Be  this  the  point  at  once  to  strike  him  dead. 

But  seeing  now  how  sorrow  sorrow  breeds, 
All  that  my  cruel  foes  against  me  plot. 
For  my  worse  pain,  and  for  my  death  is  not. 


SONNET  LXVII. 


He  comuels  loren  to  flee  Love  rather  than  be  ooDsamed  in  its  flames. 


Since  my  hope's  fruit  yet  faileth  to  arrive, 
And  short  the  space  vouchsaf 'd  me  to  survive, 
Betimes  of  this  aware  I  fain  would  be, 
Swifter  than  light  or  wind  from  Love  to  flee: 
And  I  do  flee  him,  .weak  albeit  and  lame 
O'  my  left  side,  where  passion  rack'd  my  fitoie. 
Tho'  now  secure  yet  bear  I  on  my  face 
Of  th'  amorous  encounter  signal  trace. 
Whefore  I  counsel  each  this  way  who  comes. 
Turn  hence  your  footsteps,  and,  if  Love  consumes. 
Think  not  in  present  pain  his  worst  is  done; 
For,  tho'  I  live,  of  thousand  scapes  not  one! 
'Gainst  Love  my  enemy  was  strong  indeed — 
Lol  from  his  wounds  e'en  she  is  doom'd  to  bleed. 
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SONNET  LXVIU. 
Who  has  oooe  been  eneliTed  bj  Lo?e  cannofc  eguo  be  free. 

Fleeing  the  prison  which  had  long  detain'd, 

Where  Love  dealt  with  me  as  to  him  seemed  well, 

Ladies,  the  time  were  long  indeed  to  tell, 

How  much  my  heart  its  new-found  freedom  pun'd. 

I  felt  within  I  could  not,  so  bereav*d, 

Live  e'en  a  day:   and,  midway,  on  my  eyes 
That  traitor  rose  in  so  complete  disguise, 
A  wiser  than  myself  had  been  deceived : 

Whence  oft  I've  said,  deep  sighing  for  the  past, 
Alas  I  the  yoke  and  chains  of  old  to  me 
Were  sweeter  far  than  thus  released  to  be. 

Me  wretched!  but  to  learn  mine  ill  at  last; 
With  what  sore  trial  must  I  now  forget 
Errors  that  round  my  path  myself  have  set 


SONNET  LXIX. 
Her  beaatiee  enamoured  him,  bat  eren  were  these  gone,  hb  lore  would  remain. 

Upon  the  light  breeze  flow'd  her  golden  hair, 
In  many  a  mazy  ringlet  wildly  blown, 
And  in  bright  lustre  from  her  fine  eyes  shone 
The  witching  glances  which  are  now  so  rare; 

And  true  or  false,  methought  she  seem'd  to  wear 
Soft  Pity's  ensign  o'er  her  fair  cheek  thrown; 
What  marvel  then  that  I,  whose  breast  was  sown 
With  Love's  quick  seed,  such  crop  so  soon  should  bear. 

Not  mortal  seem'd  her  step  the  green  sward  on; 
Her  form  angelic:  and,  in  each  sweet  word 
Which  from  her  fell,  no  human  voice  was  heard. 

A  spirit  heavenly,  a  living  sun. 

Was  what  I  saw:   if  such  not  still  are  found, 

Now  to  unbend  the  bow  will  never  heal  the  wound. 
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SONNET  LXX. 


He  oomlbrtB  «  friend  whom  Death  had  depriTed  of  hii  kdy-love,  and  coonsda  him 
to  torn  hia  loiil  to  God. 

Ths  loydj  lady  who  was  long  so  dear 

To  thee,  now  suddenly  is  from  us  gone, 
And,  for  this  hope  is  sure^  to  Heav'n  is  flown, 
So  mild  and  angel-like  her  life  was  here  I 

Now  fix>m  her  thraldom  since  tby  heart  is  clear^ 
Whose  either  key  she,  living,  held  alone. 
Follow  where  she  the  safe  short  way  has  shown, 
Nor  let  aught  earthly  longer  interfere. 

Thus  disencumbered  from  the  heavier  weight. 
The  lesser  may  aside  be  easier  laid, 
And  the  freed  pilgrim  win  the  crystal  gate; 

So  teaching  us,  since  all  things  that  are  made 
Hasten  to  death,  how  light  must  \)e  his  soul 
Who  treads  the  perilous  pass,  unscath'd  and  whole! 


SONNET  LXXL 
On  the  death  of  Cino  of  Piitoia. 

Weep,  gentle  ladies,  and  let  Love  weep  tool 
Weep,  lovers  of  all  ranks  in  ev'ry  land ! 
Since  he  is  dead  in  life  who  ever  plann'd 
How  to  your  cause  he  best  might  honour  do: 

For  me,  these  tears,  which  sorrow  deep  and  true 
Forces  to  flow,  may  nought  their  fall  withstand^ 
And  may  my  sighs  such  courtesy  command 
To  ease  my  burden'd  heart  as  may  be  due: 

And  let  the  tuneful  rhyme,  the  tender  verse 
Weep,  for  their  graceful  master,  CSno  dear, 
Lately — alas!  too  soon — from  earth  is  flown: 

Weep  too  Pistoia  and  her  sons  perverse, 

Ye  lose  in  him  your  sweetest  neighbour  here— 

And,  where  he  safe  has  past,  let  Heav'n  rejoice  alone! 
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SONNET  LXXII. 


He  writes  what  Love  bad  long  told  him. 

Wbite — to  my  heart  Love  often  times  had  said — 
Write  what  thou  see^st  in  letters  large  of  gold, 
That  livid  are  my  vot'ries  to  behold. 
And  in  a  mbment  made  alive  istnd  dead. 

Once  in  thy  heart  my  sovran  influence  spread 
A  public  precedent  to  lovers  told; 
Tho'  other  duties  drew  thee  from  my  fold, 
I  soon  reclaim'd  thee  as  thy  footsteps  fled. 

And  if  the  bright  eyes  which  I  showed  thee  first, 
If  the  fair  face  where  most  I  lov'd  to  stay, 
Thy  young  heart's  icy  hardness  when  I  burst 

Restore  to  me  the  bow  which  all  obey, 

Then  may  thy  cheek,  which  now  so  smooth  appeal's, 
Be  channeFd  with  my  daily  drink  of  tears. . 


SONNET  LXXm. 
He  deecribes  the  etate  of  two  loyere,  and  retoniB  in  thou^t  to  his  owu  feelings. 

When  reaches  thro'  the  eyes  the  conscious  heart 
Its  imag'd  fate,  all  other  thoughts  depart; 
The  pow'rs  which  from  the  soul  their  functions  take 
A  dead  weight  on  the  frame  its  limbs  then  make. 
From  the  first  miracle  a  second  springs, 
At  times  the  banish'd  faculty  that  brings. 
So  fleeing  from  itself,  to  some  new  seat, 
Which  feeds  revenge  and  makes  e'en  exile  sweet. 
Thus  in  both  faces  the  pale  tints  were  rife, 
Because  the  strength  which  gave  the  glow  of  life 
On  neither  side  was  where  it  wont  to  dwell — 
I  on  that  day  these  things  remember'd  well, 
Of  that  fond  couple  when  each  varying  mien 
Told  me  in  like  estate  what  long  myself  had  been. 
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SONNET  LXXIV. 
He  complains  that  to  him  alone  is  fidth  hartfaL 

CouiiD  I,  in  melting  Terse,  my  thoughts  but  throw, 
As  in  my  heart  their  living  load  I  bear, 
No  soul  so  cruel  in  the  world  was  e'er 
That  would  not  at  the  tale  with  pity  glow. 

But  ye,  blest  eyes,  which  dealt  me  the  sore  blow, 

'Grainst  which  nor  helm,  nor  shield  avail'd  to  spare^ 
Within,  without,  behold  me  poor  and  bare, 
Tho*  never  in  laments  is  breath'd  my  woe. 

But  since  on  me  your  bright  glance  ever  shines 
Ev^n  as  a  sunbeam  thro'  transparent  glass, 
Suffice  then  the  desire  without  the  lines. 

Faith  Peter  bless'd  and  Mary,  but  alas! 
It  proves  an  enemy  to  me  alone, 
Whose  spirit  save  by  you  to  none  is  known. 


SONNET  LXXV. 
How,  tboQgb  tired  of  mfSsnag,  be  is  still  oompelled  to  endure  the  paafp  of  Love. 

Weary  with  expectation's  endless  round. 

And  overcome  in  this  long  war  of  sighs, 
I  hold  desires  in  hate  and  hopes  despise, 
And  ev'iy  tie  wherewith  my  breast  is  bound; 

But  the  bright  face  which  in  my  heart  profound 
Is  stamp'd,  and  seen  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes, 
Compels  me  where^  against  my  will,  arise 
The  same  sharp  pains  that  first  my  ruin  crown'd. 

Then  was  my  error  when  the  old  way  quite 
Of  liberty  was  bann'd  and  barr'd  to  me: 
He  follows  ill  who  pleases  but  his  sight: 

To  its  own  harm  my  soul  ran  wild  and  free, 

Now  doom'd  at  others'  will  to  wait  and  wend; 
Because  that  once  it  ventured  to  offend. 
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SONNET  LXXVI. 
Ho  deplores  hie  loefe  liberty  and  the  unhappineBs  of  his  present  state. 

Alas  !  &ir  Liberty,  thus  left  by  thee, 

Well  hast  thou  taught  my  discontented  heart 
To  mourn  the  peace  it  felt,  ere  yet  Love's  dart 
Dealt  me  the  wound  which  heal'd  can  never  be; 

Mine  eyes  so  charm'd  with  their  own  weakness  grow 
That  my  dull  mind  of  reason  spurns  the  chain ; 
All  worldly  occupation  they  disdain, 
Ah  I  that  I  should  myself  have  trained  them  so. 

Naughty  save  of  her  who  is  my  death,  mine  ear 

Consents  to  learn;  and  from  my  tongue  there  flows 
No  accent  save  the  name  to  me  so  dear; 

Love  to  no  other  chase  my  spirit  spurs. 

No  other  path  my  feet  pursue;  nor  knows 
My  hand  to  write  in  other  praise  but  hers. 


SONNET  LXXVn. 
He  aympathisM  with  his  fnend  Oreo  at  his  i]iabiUt]r  to  attend  a  toomantieixL 

Orso,  a  curb  upon  thy  gallant  horse 

Well  may  we  place  to  turn  him  from  his  course, 

But  who  thy  heart  may  bind  against  its  will 

Which  honour  courts  and  shuns  dishonour  still? 

Sigh  not!  for  naught  its  praise  away  can  take, 

Tho'  Fate  this  journey  hinder  you  to  make* 

For,  as  already  voic'd  by  gen'ral  &me, 

Now  is  it  there,  and  none  before  it  came. 

Amid  the  camp,  upon  the  day  designed. 

Enough  itself  beneath  those  arms  to  find 

Which  youth,  love,  valour,  and  near  blood  concern. 

Crying  aloud:  With  noble  fire  I  burUy 

Ai  my  good  lord  unwUlinglif  at  home^ 

Who  pines  and  languishes  in  vain  to  come. 
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SONNET  LXXVni. 
To  «  friend,  adnnng  him  to  abandoo  the  low  of  the  worid. 

Friend!  since  we  both  sad  proofs  have  often  been, 
How  false  is  human  hope,  how  soon  it  flies, 
Within  the  Supreme  Good,  which  never  cloys, 
Lift  then  your  heart  where  purer  joys  are  seen. 

This  earthly  life  is  as  a  meadow  green, 

Where  amid  flow'rs  and  grass  the  serpent  lies, 

And,  if  its  any  sight  e'er  win  our  eyes, 

'Tis  but  to  leave  the  soul  worse  snares  between: 

Wherefore,  if  true  you  seek  to  have  the  mind 
Ready  and  tranquil  for  the  last  great  day, 
Follow  the  few,  and  shun  the  common  kind. 

Alas!  I  preach,  who  practise  not:  the  way 

To  others  I  can  point,  whence,  late  and  long, 
Myself  have  wander'd,  ever  into  wrong. 


SOJYNET  LXXIX. 
BeodDecdoos  of  love. 

That  window  where  my  sun  is  ever  seen. 

Dazzling  and  bright,  and  Nature's  at  the  none; 
And  that  where  still,  when  Boreas  rude  has  blovm 
In  the  short  days^  the  air  thrills  cold  and  keen: 

The  stone  where,  at  high  noon,  her  seat  has  been, 
Pensive  and  parleying  with  herself  alone: 
Haunts  where  her  bright  form  has  its  shadow  thrown, 
Or  trode  her  &iry  foot  the  carpet  green: 

The  cruel  spot  where  first  Love  spoil'd  my  rest, 
And  the  new  season  which,  from  year  to  year. 
Opes,  on  this  day,  the  old  wound  in  my  breast: 

The  seraph  face,  the  sweet  words,  chaste  and  dear, 
Which  in  my  suff'ring  heart  are  deep  imprest. 
All  melt  my  fond  eyes  to  the  frequent  tear. 
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SONNET  LXXX 

How  rtdn  is  the  world!  though  he  has  hitherto  strof^gled  nseleasly,  he 
nevertheleBS  hopes  to  overcome. 

Alas!   well  know  I  what  sad  havoc  makes 

Death  of  our  kind,  how  Fate  no  mortal  spares! 
How  soon  the  world  whom  once  it  lov'd  forsakes! 

How  short  the  faith  it  to  the  friendless  bears! 
Much  languishment,  I  see,  small  mercy  wakes ; 

For  the  last  day  tho'  now  my  heart  prepares, 
Love  not  a  whit  my  cruel  prison  breaks, 

And  still  my  cheek  grief's  wonted  tribute  wears. 
I  mark  the  days,  the  moments  and  the  hours 

Bear  the  full  years  along^  nor  find  deceit. 

Bow'd  'neath  a  greater  force  than  magic  spell. 
For  fourteen  years  have  fought  with  varying  powers 

Desire  and  Reason:   and  the  best  shall  beat; 

If  mortal  spirits  here  can  good  foretel. 


SONNET  LXXXI. 
The  eztenul  appearance  is  not  always  a  tnie  testimonj  to  the  heart. 

C^SAR,  when  Egypt's  cringing  traitor  brought 

The  gory  gift  of  Pompey's  honour'd  head, 
Check'd  the  full  gladness  of  his  instant  thought. 

And  specious  tears  of  well-feign'd  pity  shed : 
And  Hannibal,  when  adverse  Fortune  wrought 

On  his  afflicted  empire  evils  dread, 
'Mid  sham'd  and  sorrowing  friends,  by  laughter,  sought 

To  ease  the  anger  at  his  heart  that  fed. 
Thus,  as  the  mind  its  ev'ry  feeling  hides 

Beneath  an  aspect  contrary,  the  mien, 

Bright'ning  with  hope  or  charg'd  with  gloom,  is  seen. 
Thus  ever  if  I  sing,  or  smile  betides, 

The  outward  joy  serves  only  to  conceal 

The  inner  ail  and  anguish  that  I  feel. 
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SONNET  LXXXU. 
To  StepKoi  ColomuLf  ooanwDing  him  to  follow  np  his  yiotory  over  the  Oirii* 

Hannibal  conquer'd  oft  but  never  knew 
The  fruits  and  gain  of  victory  to  get, 
Wherefore,  dear  lord,  be  wise,  take  care  that  yet 
A  like  misfortune  happen  not  to  you. 

StiU  in  their  lair  the  cubs  and  she-bear,  who 

Kough  pasturage  and  sour  in  May  have  met, 
With  mad  rage  gnash  their  teeth  and  talons  whet, 
And  vengeance  of  past  loss  on  us  pursue: 

While  this  new  grief  disheartens  and  appals 

Replace  not  in  its  sheath  your  honour'd  sword, 
But,  boldly  following  where  your  fortune  calls. 

E'en  to  its  goal  be  glory's  path  ezplor'd^ 

Which  fame  and  honour  to  the  world  may  give 
That  e'en  for  centuries  afler  death  will  live. 


SONNET  LXXXm. 
To  Puidolpho  Uaktesta,  Lord  of  Rimim. 

Thb  flow'r,  in  youth  which  virtue's  promise  bore. 

When  Love  in  your  pure  heart  first  sought  to  dwell, 
Now  beareth  fruit  that  flow'r  which  matches  well. 
And  my  long  hopes  are  richly  come  ashore. 

Prompting  my  spirit  some  glad  verse  to  pour 

Where  to  due  honour  your  high  name  may  swells 
For  what  can  finest  marble  truly  teQ 
Of  living  mortal  than  the  form  he  wore? 

Think  you  great  Caesar's  or  Marcellus'  name, 
That  Paulus,  Africanus  to  our  days. 
By  anvil  or  by  hammer  ever  came? 

No  I   frail  the  sculptor's  pow'r  for  lasting  praise: 
Our  study,  my  Pandolpho,  only  can 
Give  immortality  of  fame  to  man. 

Q 
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CANZONE  XL    (See  Notes.) 


MADBIGALE  III. 
He  allegoiically  describeB  how  he  fell  in  love. 

From  Heaven  an  angel  upon  radiant  winge. 

New  lighted  on  that  shore  so  fresh  and  fair, 

To  which,  so  doom'd;  my  faithful  footstep  clings : 
Alone  and  friendless,  when  she  found  me  there. 

Of  gold  and  silk  a  finely  woven  net, 

Where  lay  my  path,  'mid  seeming  flow'rs  she  set; 

Thus  was  I  caught,  and,  for  such  sweet  light  shone 

From  out  her  eyes,  I  soon  forgot  to  moan. 


SONNET  LXXXIV. 
After  fifteen  jean  of  hjv  her  ejes  are  atfll  as  powerfol  aa  at  first 

No  hope  of  respite,  of  escape  no  way, 

Her  bright  eyes  wage  such  constant  havoc  here; 

Alas!  excess  of  tyranny,  I  fear. 

My  doating  heart  which  ne'er  has  truce  will  slay: 

Fain  would  I  flee,  but  ah!  their  amorous  ray. 
Which  day  and  night  on  memoiy  rises  clear^ 
Shines  with  such  pow'r,  in  this  the  fifteenth  year, 
They  dazzle  more  than  in  love's  early  day. 

So  wide  and  far  their  images  are  spread 
That  wheresoe'er  I  turn  I  alway  see 
Her,  or  some  sister-light  on  hers  that  fed. 

Springs  such  a  wood  from  one  fidr  laurel  tree 
That  my  old  foe  with  admirable  skill 
Amid  its  boughs  misleads  me  at  his  will. 
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SONNET  LXXXV, 

He  gladly  tans  to  the  spot  where  Laura  kindly  saluted  him. 

MoBT  fortunate  and  fair  of  spots  terrene ! 

Where  Loye  I  saw  her  forward  footstep  stay, 
And  turn  on  me  her  bright  eyes'  heav'nly  ray, 
Which  round  them  make  the  atmosphere  serene. 

A  solid  form  of  adamant,  I  ween, 

Would  sooner  shrink  in  lapse  of  time  away, 
Than  from  my  mind  that  sweet  salute  decay. 
Dear  to  my  heart,  in  memory  ever  green. 

And  oft  as  I  return  to  view  this  spot, 

In  its  fair  scenes  Fll  fondly  stoop  to  seek 
Where  yet  the  traces  of  her  light  foot  lie. 

But  if  in  valorous  heart  Love  sleepeth  not, 

Whene'er  you  meet  her,  friend,  for  me  bespeak 
Some  passing  tears,  perchance  one  pitying  sigh. 


SONNET  LXXXVI. 
If  Love  distnib  him,  he  calms  himself  bj  thinkiiig  of  the  eyes  and  words  ot  Laura. 

Alas!  how  ceaselessly  is  urg'd  Love's  claim, 
By  day  by  night  a  thousand  times  I  turn 
Where  best  I  may  behold  the  dear  lights  bum 
Which  have  immortalis'd  my  bosom's  flame. 

Thus  grow  I  calm,  and  to  such  state  am  brought, 
At  noon,  at  break  of  day,  at  vesper*bell, 
I  find  them  in  my  mind  so  tranquil  dwell, 
I  neither  think  nor  care  beside  for  aught. 

The  balmy  air,  which,  from  her  angel  mien, 

Moves  ever  with  her  winning  words  and  wise. 
Makes  wheresoe'er  she  breathes  a  sweet  serene. 

As  'twere  a  gentle  spirit  from  the  skies. 

Still  in  these  scenes  some  comfort  brings  to  me. 
Nor  elsewhere  breathes  my  harass'd  heart  so  free. 
q2 
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SONNET  LXXXVIL 
Lann  sniying  when  bast  eipected,  be  dares  not  em  addMM  bw. 

As  Love  his  arts  in  haunts  familiar  tried, 
Watchiiil  as  one  expecting  war  is  found, 
Who  all  foresees  and  guards  the  passes  round, 
I  in  the  armour  of  old  thoughts  relied  : 

Turning,  I  saw  a  shadow  at  my  side 

Cast  by  the  sun,  whose  outline  on  the  ground 
I  knew  for  hers,  who — ^be  my  judgment  sound- 
Deserves  in  bliss  immortal  to  abide. 

I  whispered  to  my  heart,  Nay,  wherefore  fear  f 
But  scarcely  had  the  thought  arose  within 
Than  the  bright  rays  in  which  I  bum  were  here. 

As  thunders  with  the  lightning-flash  begin, 

So  was  I  struck  at  onoe  both  blind  and  mute, 
By  her  dear  dazzling  eyes  and  sweet  salute. 


SONNET  LXXXVIIL 
Her  kind  and  |{entle  salutation  thriUs  his  heart  with  pleasure. 

She,  in  her  face  who  doth  my  gone  heart  wear, 
As  lone  I  sate  'mid  love-thoughts  dear  and  true, 
Appeared  before  me:  to  show  honour  due, 
I  rose,  with  pallid  brow  and  rev'rent  air. 

Soon  as  of  such  my  state  she  was  aware. 

She  tum'd  on  me  with  look  so  soft  and  new 

As,  in  Jove's  greatest  fury,  might  subdue 

His  rage,  and  from  his  hand  the  thunders  tear. 

I  started:  on  her  further  way  she  past^ 

Graceiul,  and  speaking  words  I  could  not  brook, 
Nor  of  her  lustrous  eyes  the  loving  look. 

When  on  that  dear  salute  my  thoughts  are  cast, 
So  rich  and  varied  do  my  pleasures  flow. 
No  pain  I  feel,  nor  evil  fear  below. 
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SONNET  LXXXIX. 
H0  telb  his  friflDd  SennnoM  what  bavv  been  and  «n  hit  tlieaglita. 

I  WOULD,  my  friend,  thou  should'st  the  manner  know 
Which  I  am  treated  in,  what  life  is  mine: 
Still  Laura  rules  me,  still  I  bum  and  pine. 
And  as  I  was  of  yore  I  stiU  am  so. 

I^see  her  lowV  in  pride,  in  pity  glow, 

From  hate  to  love,  from  glee  to  gloom  incline, 
Candour  now  practise,  coyness  now  refine, 
Now  scorn  and  cruelty,  now  softness  show. 

Here  did  she  sweetly  sing,  here  graceful  sit; 

Here  did  she  turn,  and  there  she  paus'd  awhile; 
Here  to  her  bright  eyes  did  my  heart  submit; 

Here  did  she  briefly  speak,  there  softly  smile, 

Here  pal'd  her  aspect.     In  such  thoughts,  alasl 
The  slave  of  Love  my  nights  and  days  I  pass. 


SONNET  XC. 
The  men  sight  of  Vaucluae  makes  him  forget  the  storms  of  lus  jonnicy. 

Fbibnd,  on  this  spot,  I  life  but  half  endure 

(Would  I  were  wholly  here  and  you  content) 
Where  from  the  storm  and  wind  my  course  I  bent 
Which  suddenly  had  left  the  skies  obscure.  . 

Fain  would  I  tell — for  here  I  feel  me  sure — 
Why  lightnings  now  no  fear  to  me  present; 
And  why  unmitigated,  much  less  spent, 
E'en  as  before  my  fierce  desires  allure. 

Soon  as  I  reached  these  realms  of  love,  and  saw 

Where,  sweet  and  pure,  to  life  my  Laura  came, 
Who  calms  the  air,  at  rest  the  thunder  lays; 

Love  in  my  soul,  where  she  alone  gives  law 

Quench'd  the  cold  fear  and  kindled  the  fast  flame, 
What  were  it  then  on  her  bright  eyes  to  gaze  I 
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SONNET  XCI. 
Leaviog  Bome,  be  only  deBircs  peace  with  LMum  and  prosperitj  to-GoloDna. 

From  impious  Babylon,  where  all  shame  is  dead, 
And  evVy  good  is  banisht  to  far  climes, 
Nurse  of  rank  errors,  centre  of  worst  crimes, 
Haply  to  lengthen  life,  I  too  am  fled: 

Alone,  at  last  alone,  and  here,  as  led 

At  love's  sweet  will,  I  posies  weave  or  rhymes, 

Self-parleying,  and  still  on  better  times 

Wrapt  in  fond  thoughts  whence  only  hope  is  fed. 

Cares  for  the  world,  or  fortune  I  have  none, 
Nor  much  for  self,  nor  any  common  theme: 
Nor  feel  I  in  me,  nor  without,  great  heat. 

Two  friends  alone  I  ask,  and  that  the  one 

More  merciful  and  meek  to  me  may  seem. 
The  other  well  as  erst,  and  firm  of  feet. 


SONNET  XCII. 


Lanra  turning  to  salnte  him,  the  snn,  throagh  jealousy,  hid  himself  behind  a  dood. 

'TwEEN  two  fond  lovers  I  a  lady  spied, 

Virtuous  but  haughty,  and  with  her  that  Lord, 
By  Gods  above  and  men  below  ador'd — 
The  sun  on  this,  myself  upon  that  side — 

Soon  as  she  found  herself  the  sphere  denied 

Of  her  bright  friend,  on  my  fond  eyes  she  pour*d 
A  flood  of  life  and  joy,  which  hope  restored 
Less  cold  to  me  will  be  her  future  pride. 

Suddenly  chang'd  itself  to  cordial  mirth 

The  jealous  fear  to  which  at  his  first  sight 
So  high  a  rival  in  my  heart  gave  birth; 

As  suddenly  his  sad  and  rueful  plight 

From  further  scrutiny  a  small  cloud  veil'd, 
So  much  it  rufiied  him  that  then  he  fail'd. 
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SONNET  XCIIL 
Whenvw  he  is  he  teee  onlj  Lftun. 

0'£fiFLOWiNO  with  the  sweets  ineffitble, 

Which  from  that  lovely  face  my  fond  eyes  drew, 
What  time  they  seal'd,  for  very  rapture,  grew, 
On  meaner  beauty  never  more  to  dwell, 

Whom  most  I  love  I  left:   my  mind  so  well 
Its  part,  to  muse  on  her^  is  trained  to  do. 
None  else  it  sees;   what  is  is  not  hers  to  view, 
As  of  old  wont,  with  loathing  I  repel. 

In  a  low  valley  shut  from  aU  around, 

Sole  consolation  of  my  heart-deep  sighs, 
Pensive  and  slow,  with  Love  I  walk  alone: 

Not  ladies  here,  but  rocks  and  foimts  are  found. 
And  of  that  day  blest  images  arise, 
Which  my  thought  shapes  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes. 


SONNET  XOIV. 
Cknild  he  but  see  the  house  of  Laara,  his  sighs  might  reach  her  more  qtiioklj. 

If,  which  our  valley  bars,  this  wall  of  stone. 

From  which  its  present  name  we  closely  trace, 
Were  by  disdainful  nature  rais'd,  and  thrown 

Its  back  to  Babel  and  to  Rome  its  face; 
Then  had  my  sighs  a  better  pathway  known 

To  where  their  hope  is  yet  in  life  and  grace: 
They  now  go  singly,  yet  my  voice  all  own; 

And,  where  I  send,  not  one  but  finds  its  place. 
There  too,  as  I  perceive,  such  welcome  sweet 

They  ever  find,  that  none  returns  again. 

But  still  delightedly  with  her  remain. 
My  grief  is  from  the  eyes,  each  mom  to  meet — 

Not  the  fair  scenes  my  soul  so  long'd  to  see — 

Toil  for  my  weary  limbs  and  tears  for  me. 
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SONNET  XCV. 
Ho  admits  ^uX  he  k  onfaappy  in  his  love,  but  he  resolTes  alwnja  to  knre  her. 

My  sixteenth  year  of  sighs  its  course  has  run, 
I  stand  alone,  already  on  the  brow 
Where  Age  descends:   and  yet  it  seems  as  now 
My  time  of  trial  only  were  begun. 

'Tis  sweet  to  love,  and  good  to  be  undone; 

Tho'  life  be  hard,  more  days  may  Heav'n  allow 
Misfortune  to  outlive :   else  Death  may  bow 
The  bright  head  low  my  loving  praise  that  won. 

Here  am  I  now  who  fain  would  be  elsewhere; 

More  would  I  wish  and  yet  no  more  I  would; 
I  could  no  more  and  yet  did  all  I  could: 

And  new'  tears  bom  of  old  desires  declare 
That  still  I  am  as  I  was  wont  to  be, 
And  that  a  thousand  changes  change  not  me. 


CANZONE  XIL 
How  he  had  long  Mowed  Glory,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  Virtoe  ia  prefanooe. 

A  Lady,  lovelier^  brighter  than  the  sun, 

Like  him  superior  o'er  all  time  and  space, 

Of  rare  resistless  grace, 

Me  to  her  train  in  early  life  had  won: 

She,  from  that  hour,  in  act  and  word  and  thought, 

— For  still  the  world  thus  covets  what  is  rare — 

In  many  ways  tho'  brought 

Before  my  search,  was  still  the  same  coy  fair: 

For  her  alone  my  plans,  from  what  they  were. 

Grew  chang'd,  since  nearer  subject  to  her  eyes; 

Her  love  alone  could  spur 

My  young  ambition  to  each  hard  emprize: 

So,  if  in  long-wish'd  port  I  e'er  arrive, 

I  hope,  for  aye  thro'  her, 

When  others  deem  me  dead,  in  honour  to  survive. 
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Full  of  first  hope,  burning  with  youthful  love, 

She,  at  her  will,  as  plainly  now  appears. 

Has  led  me  many  years. 

But  for  one  end,  my  nature  best  to  prove: 

Oft  showing  me  her  shadow,  veil,  and  dress. 

But  never  her  sweet  face,  till  I,  who  right 

Sjiew  not  her  pow'r  to  bless, 

All  my  green  youth  for  these,  contented  quite, 

So  spent,  that  still  the  memory  is  delight: 

Since  onward  yet  some  glimpse  of  her  is  seen, 

I  now  may  own,  of  late, 

Such  as  till  then  she  ne'er  for  me  had  been. 

She  shows  herself,  shooting  thro'  all  my  heart 

An  icy  cold  so  great 

That  save  in  her  dear  arms  it  ne'er  can  thence  depart. 

Not  that  in  this  cold  fear  I  all  did  shrink, 

For  still  my  heart  was  to  such  boldness  strung 

That  to  her  feet  I  clung, 

As  if  more  rapture  from  her  eyes  to  drink: 

And  she — ^for  now  the  veil  was  ta'en  away 

Which  barr'd  my  sight — thus  spoke  me,  "Friend,  you  see 

How  &ir  I  am,  and  may 

Ask,  for  your  years,  whatever  fittest  be." 

"  Lady,"  I  said,  ^*  so  long  my  love  on  thee 

Has  fiz'd,  that  now  I  feel  myself  on  fire. 

What  in  this  state,  to  shun,  and  what  desire." 

She,  thereon,  with  a  voice  so  wond'rous  sweet 

And  earnest  look  replied. 

By  turns  with  hope  and  fear  it  made  my  quick  heart  beat. 

'^Rarely  has  man,  in  this  full  crowd  below. 

E'en  partial  knowledge  of  my  worth  possest. 

Who  felt  not  in  his  breast 

At  least  awhile  some  spark  of  spirit  glow: 

But  soon  my  foe,  each  germ  of  good  abhorr'd. 

Quenches  that  light,  and  ev'ry  virtue  dies, 

While  reigns  some  other  lord 

Who  promises  a  calmer  life  shall  rise: 
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Love,  of  your  mind,  to  him  that  naked  lies, 

So  shows  the  great  desire  with  which  you  bum^ 

That  safely  I  divine 

It  yet  shall  win  for  you  an  honour'd  urn; 

Already  one  of  my  few  friends  you  are, 

And  now  shall  see  in  sign 

A  Lady  who  shall  make  your  fond  eyes  happier  far." 

**It  may  not,  cannot  be,"  I  thus  began; 

— ^When  she,  **  Turn  hither,  and,  in  yon  calm  nook 

Upon  the  Lady  look 

So  seldom  seen,  so  little  sought  of  man!" 

I  turn'd,  and  o'er  my  brow  the  mantling  shame, 

Within  me  as  I  felt  that  new  fire  swell, 

Of  conscious  treason  came. 

She  softly  smil'd,  "  I  understand  you  well; 

E'en  as  the  sun's  more  pow'rful  rays  dispel 

And  drive  the  meaner  stars  of  Heav'n  from  sight. 

So  I  less  fair  appear. 

Dwindling  and  darken'd  now  in  her  more  light; 

But  not  for  this  I  bar  you  from  my  train, 

As  one  in  jealous  fear — 

One  birth,  the  elder  she,  produc'd  us,  sisters  twain." 

Meanwhile  the  cold  and  heavy  chain  was  burst 

Of  silence,  which  a  sense  of  shame  had  flung 

Around  my  pow'rless  tongue, 

When  I  was  conscious  of  her  notice  first: 

And  thus  I  spoke,  *'  If  what  I  hear  be  true. 

Blest  be  the  sire,  blessed  the  natal  day 

Which  grac'd  our  world  with  you! 

Blest  the  long  years  past  in  your  search  away  I 

From  the  right  path  if  e'er  I  went  astray 

It  grieves  me  more  than,  haply,  I  can  show: 

But  of  your  state,  if  I 

Deserve  more  knowledge,  more  I  long  to  know." 

She  paus'd,  then,  answering  pensively,  so  bent 

On  me  her  eloquent  eye. 

That  to  my  inmost  heart  her  looks  and  language  went. 
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**As  scem'd  to  our  Eternal  Father  best, 

We  two  were  made  immortal  at  our  birth: 

To  man  so  small  our  'worth 

Better  on  us  that  death,  like  yours,  should  rest. 

Tho*  once  belov'd  and  lovely,  young  and  bright, 

So  slighted  are  we  now,  my  sister  sweet 

Already  plumes  for  flight 

Her  wings  to  bear  her  to  her  own  old  seat; 

Myself  am  but  a  shadow  thin  and  fleet; 

Thus  have  I  told  you,  in  brief  words,  whatever 

Tou  sought  of  us  to  find: 

And  now  farewell!  before  I  mount  in  air 

'ttns  favour  take,  nor  fear  that  I  forget.** 

Whereat  she  took  and  twin'd 

A  wreath  of  laurel  green,  and  round  my  temples  set. 

My  Song  I  should  any  deem  thy  strain  obscure, 

Say,  that  I  care  not,  and,  ere  long  to  hear, 

In  certain  words  and  clear, 

Truth's  welcome  message,  that  my  hope  is  sure; 

For  this  alone,  unless  I  widely  err 

Of  him  who  set  me  on  the  task,  I  came. 

That  others  I  might  stir 

To  honourable  acts  of  high  and  holy  aim. 

MADBIGALE  IV. 
A  prayer  to  Love  that  he  will  revenge  him  on  that  proud  and  cmel  fair. 

Now,  Love,  at  length  behold  a  youthful  fair. 
Who  spurns  thy  rule,  and,  mocking  all  my  care, 
'Mid  two  such  foes,  is  safe  and  fancy  free. 
Thou  art  well  arm'd,  'mid  flow'rs  and  verdtue  she. 

In  simplest  robe  and  natural  tresses  founds 
Against  thee  haughty  still  and  harsh  to  me; 

I  am  thy  thrall:  but,  if  thy  bow  be  sound. 
If  yet  one  shaft  be  thine,  in  pity,  take 
Vengeance  upon  her  for  our  common  sake. 
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SONNET  XCVI. 
He  replifls  to  Antonio  of  Femra,  who,  in  a  poem,  lamented  his  suppceed  deatli. 

Thosb  pious  lines  wherein  are  finely  met 
Proofe  of  high  genius  and  a  spirit  kind, 
Had  so  much  influence  on  my  grateful  mind 
That  instantly  in  hand  my  pen  1  set 

To  tell  you  that  death's  final  blow — which  yet 
Shall  me  and  ev*ry  mortal  surely  find — 
I  have  not  felt,  tho'  I  too,  nearly  join'd 
The  confines  of  his  realm  without  regret ; 

But  I  tum'd  back  again  because  I  read 

Writ  o'er  the  threshold  that  the  time  to  me 
Of  life  predestinate  not  all  was  fled, 

Tho^  its  last  day  and  hour  I  could  not  see. 

Then  once  more  let  your  sad  heart  comfort  know, 
And  love  the  living  worth  which  dead  it  honoured  so. 


SONNET  XCVII. 
That  habits  an  not  eaaQy  shaken  off,  although  hnrtfnl,  he  is  himself  a  signal  proof. 

FoH  seventeen  summers  Heav'n  has  o'er  me  roU'd 

Since  first  I  burn'd,  nor  e'er  found  respite  thence. 
But  when  to  weigh  our  state  my  thoughts  commence 
I  feel  amidst  the  flames  a  frosty  cold. 

We  change  the  form  not  nature  is  an  old 

And  truthful  proverb:  thus,  to  dull  the  sense 
Makes  not  the  human  feelings  less  intense; 
The  dark  shades  of  our  painful  veil  still  hold. 

Alas!  alas  I  will  e'er  that  day  appear 

When,  my  life's  flight  beholding,  I  may  find 
Issue  from  endless  fire  and  ling'ring  pain, 

The  day  which,  crowning  all  my  wishes  here,. 
Of  that  fair  face  the  angel  air  and  kind 
Shall  to  my  longing  eyes  restore  again? 
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SONNET  XCVm. 

LMT»-takiiig. 

A  TENDER  thougbtfulness,  a  shaded  love 

O'er  her  sweet  smile  that  delicate  paleness  cast, 
And  to  my  heart  with  pow'r  so  sov'reign  past 
That  instant  in  my  looks  warm  welcome  strove: 

Them  knew  I  how,  in  Paradise,  the  blest 
Each  other  recognise,  for  in  us  grew 
Like  gentle  sympathy  which  none  else  knew. 
Seen  but  by  me  whose  eyes  there  always  rest. 

Ev'ry  angelic  look  and  modest  grace 

Which  ever  yet  in  loving  Woman  beamed 
To  what  I  sing  would  cold  and  paltry  be. 

On  earth  was  bent  her  bright  and  gentle  face 
And  silent  said  (for  so  to  me  it  seemM) 
Who  takes  my  faithful  frimd  away  from  me  f 


SONNET  XOIX. 
He  ksowB  the  causes,  bnt  not  the  cure,  of  his  oomplsint 

Ix>TS,  Fortune,  and  my  melancholy  mind, 

Sick  of  the  present,  ling'ring  on  the  past, 

Afflict  me  so,  that  envious  thoughts  I  cast 

On  those  who  life's  dark  shore  have  left  behind. 

Love  racks  my  bosom:  Fortune's  wintry  wind 
ELills  ev'ry  comfort:  my  weak  mind  at  last 
Is  chaTd  and  pines,  so  many  ills  and  vast 
Expose  its  peace  to  constant  strifes  unkind. 

Nor  hope  I  better  days  shall  turn  again; 

But  what  is  left  from  bad  to  worse  may  pass: 
For  ah!  already  life  is  on  the  wane. 

Not  now  of  adamant  but  frail  as  glass, 

I  see  my  best  hopes  fall  from  me  or  fade, 
And  low  in  dust  my  fond  thoughts  broken  laid. 
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CANZONE  XIII. 
He  tries  bj  ereiy  means  to  mitigate  his  torments,  bot  all  in  run. 

If  powerful  as  the  thought 

That  my  soul's  peace  destroys, 

My  tongue  such  speech,  my  cheek  such  hue  were  taught, 

Then  she  my  suit  who  flies 

Its  ardour  might  partake, 

And  Love,  where  now  he  sleeps,  to  life  awake. 

Less  solitary  then 

My  weary  steps  would  go 

Mom^  noon  and  night,  o'er  mountain,  mead  and  glen. 

Less  would  mine  eyes  o'erflow, 

Burning  for  her,  who,  cold  herself  as  snow, 

Leaves  not  the  while  in  me 

From  the  consuming  flame  one  feeling  free. 

Since  Love  then  me  o'ersways. 

And  robs  of  reason  quite, 

I  speak  in  rude  and  inharmonious  lays; 

Tho'  rarely  from  the  sight 

Of  foliage,  flow'r,  or  rind, 

The  natural  virtue  of  the  tree  we  find. 

Love,  from  those  lustrous  eyes 

In  whose  rich  depths  he  lies, 

Rightly  may  read  the  secret  of  my  breast; 

Whether  in  bursting  sighs, 

Or  silent  tears  its  anguish  be  exprest. 

It  boots  not,  neither  ease. 

These  harm  myself,  and  those  may  her  displease. 

Te  sweet  and  simple  strains. 

Which,  in  the  first  fond  pains 

Of  love,  I  us*d,  my  only  weapons  then. 

Say,  yet  what  fair  shall  mould 

My  stony  heart  again. 

That  I,  at  least,  may  soothe  me  as  of  old  ? 
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Within  me  seems  to  stir 

Some  pow'r  which  Lauia's  &ce 

Busily  pictures,  answering  still  of  her; 

But  when  again  to  trace 

Her  charms  I  try,  my  verse  falls  weak  and  cold: 

— ^Thus,  thus  am  I  denied 

The  sole  sweet  hope  on  which  my  grief  relied. 

As  some  weak  babe,  who  strives 

His  lisping  tongue  to  free. 

Who  cannot  speak,  yet  will  not  silent  be, 

So  me  too  passion  drives 

To  sing,  that  ere  I  die, 

To  my  sweet  foe  my  fondness  may  be  known: 

If  still,  her  every  joy 

In  ber  &ir  face  alone, 

She  choose  my  humble  homage  to  disdain, 

Do  thou,  O  verdant  shore! 

Hear  me,  and  waft  my  sighs  the  wide  world  o'er. 

That  aU  may  knowledge  gain 

How  thou  at  least  wert  friendly  to  my  pain. 

Well  know'st  thou,  foot  so  fidr 

Never  on  earth  was  plac'd 

As  hers,  so  lately  which  thy  margin  grac'd : 

Hence  my  heart  worn  with  care, 

And  failing  frame  agree 

My  soul's  most  secret  thoughts  with  thee  to  share: 

For  here  I  yet  may  see 

Where,  on  thy  carpet  green, 

Or  'mid  thy  many  flow'rs  her  step  has  been. 

Thus,  to  the  bitter  life 

I  lead  in  grief,  some  short  truce  I  may  win: 

Tho*  nought  can  end  the  strife 

Which  vexes  my  weak  wavering  soul  within. 

Where'er  I  turn  my  sight: 
I  feel  a  sweet  serene, 
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The  while  I  think  Here  shone  that  lovely  Ught : 

If  flowV  or  leaf  I  glean, 

Methinks  it  may  have  sprung 

Where  she  was  wont  her  graceful  way  to  take, 

'Neath  shadowing  elms,  along 

The  glassy  stream,  and  make 

By  the  green  vale  her  fresh  and  fragrant  seat; 

Wliile  thus  within  me  wake 

Fancies  so  fair,  truth  were  itself  less  sweet: 

Blest  spirit!  what  art  thou 

Who  others  with  such  bliss  canst  thus  endow? 

Cease,  cease  my  Song!  nor  hope  thy  simple  strain 

May  win  the  world's  renown: 

With  me  in  these  calm  solitudes  remain, 

Nor  court  the  crowded  town, 

Where  she,  the  all-beautifnl,  thy  theme  who  makes. 

The  love  and  wonder  of  the  mighty  wakes. 


CAKZONE  Xnr. 
To  the  finmtam  of  Vsadoae. 

Ye  waters,  sweet,  cool,  clear. 

Where  she,  sole  Lady  mine. 

Her  beauteous  limbs  so  oh&a  would  recline: 

Green  boughs,  which  gladly  made 

(Sad  memories  yet  dear) 

At  once  for  her  fair  form  support  and  shade; 

Mosses  and  flow'rs  which  lov'd  to  rest 

'Neath  the  light  flowing  vest 

Which  her  angelic  bosom  bound: 

Serene  and  sacred  air, 

Where  Love  from  her  bright  eyes  first  dealt  my  wound, 

Attend,  and  bear  me  now,  and  bear 

Calmly  the  last  sad  words  of  my  despair. 
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If  such  my  fate  at  last, 

If  Heaven  the  doom  have  past. 

That  love  ere  long  shall  close  these  weeping  eyes, 

My  latest  hour  the  thought  would  cheer, 

That  my  poor  dust  might  slumber  here, 

When  to  its  native  home  my  free  soul  flies: 

Death  will  less  cruel  be 

If  to  the  dark  and  doubtful  grave 

I  bear  this  hope  with  me: 

My  weary  spirit  would  not  crave 

A  softer  bed  for  its  eternal  rest, 

Nor  could  my  frame  with  toil  opprest, 

To  shades  more  calm  or  spot  more  lovely  flee. 

A  time  may  come  perchance, 

When  to  her  old  retreat. 

Shall  turn  my  tyrant,  beautiful  and  sweet. 

And  where  her  lustrous  glance 

Beheld  me  on  that  happy  day, 

Yet  shall  her  kind  eyes  bend  their  asking  ray. 

And,  when,  amid  the  stones, 

She  sees  where  moulder  my  poor  bones, 

Love  may  some  softness  wake: 

Then  will  she  mourn  my  fate,  with  sighs 

So  sweet  and  pure,  they  shall  my  pardon  make, 

And  force  my  passage  to  the  skies, 

As  with  her  veil  she  checks  her  gushing  eyes 

From  the  full  boughs  on  high. 

Still  dear  to  memory, 

Oft  on  her  lap  the  blossoms  fell  in  show'rs. 

As  she  the  while  reclin'd, 

Meek  in  her  glory,  to  her  beauty  blind, 

Half-cover'd  with  a  wanton  cloud  of  flow'js; 

Some  lodg'd  on  her  rich  vest, 

Or  fell  on  her  fair  curls. 

Which  fitly  then  seemed  drest 
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With  finest  gold  and  pearls; 

Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  waters  fell, 

Or  in  fond  fairy  whirls 

Seem'd  to  exclaim,  Here  mighty  Love  does  dwell. 

How  often  have  I  said, 

Fill'd  with  a  holy  dread, 

Surdy  from  Paradise  this  being  sprung! 

Her  port  of  majesty  and  grace, 

Kind  speech,  sweet  smiles,  and  lovely  face, 

Over  me  such  forgetfulness  have  flung, 

And  made  to  truth  my  mind 

Unconsciously  so  blind, 

That  ever  I  sigh  forth 

How,  and  when  came  I  here^ 

Thinking  myself  in  heav'n  and  not  on  earth : 

Each  spot  seems  comfortless  and  drear 

To  me,  save  this  where  first  my  love  had  birth. 

As  thine  the  wish,  my  Song,  if  thine  the  art 
To  please  like  her  who  prompts  thy  lays, 
Boldly  might^st  thou  depart 
And  challenge  of  admiring  worlds  the  praise! 


CANZONE  XV. 
He  finds  her  image  everywhere. 

To  the  one  theme  where  Love  impels  me  still, 

Returns  my  melancholy  verse  again: 

Fit  sign  and  sequel,  that  my  harass'd  mind 

As  first  it  was  must  still  alas!  remain. 

He  who  oft  questions  of  my  life's  sharp  ill 

Leaves  me  in  doubt  And  to  the  future  blind: 

But,  of  my  martyrdom^  because  I  find, 

Deep  in  my  heart,  self-studied  and  known  well. 
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With  his  own  hand  the  history  written  so, 

And  for  in  song  my  woe 

Loses  its  load,  and  sighs  forget  to  swell. 

Yet  will  I  speak,  and  show 

How,  tho'  I  view  full  m^nj  a  Taried  scene, 

One  only  fair  I  see,  and  her  sweet  mien. 

Since  that  my  envious  fortune's  hard  decree, 

In  her  inexorable  pride,  apart 

Life's  first  and  fondest  good  from  me  withdrew, 

With  memory  alone  love  feeds  my  heart: 

Whence  if  the  earth,  in  youthful  guise,  I  see 

Begin  her  robe  of  green  to  don  anew, 

Methinks,  as  in  her  tender  years,  I  view 

That  lovely  maiden  now  a  lady  grown. 

When  darts  the  summer  sun  his  cloudless  beams, 

E'en  such,  my  fancy  deems, 

Love's  flame,  in  noble  heart,  should  still  be  shown: 

Or  next  when  autumn  seems 

To  mourn  his  mellow'd  warmth  and  milder  rays, 

I  see  her  beauty  crown'd  with  perfect  days. 

If  woods  with  verdure,  earth  with  violets  rife, 
I  mark,  i'  th'  welcome  time  when  winter  dies 
And  better  stars  a  genial  force  obtain, 
Those  violets  and  that  green  before  me  rise, 
Wherewith,  in  my  young  days  of  passionate  strife. 
Love  was  so  arm*d  that  still  I  bear  his  chain. 
I  see  their  gay  and  graceful  tints  again, 
Decking  the  lovely  form  which  sweetly  shrin'd 
An  angel  spirit,  'neath  whose  delicate  spell 
All  other  pleasures  fell 

Rebuk'd  and  vile ;  each  grace  of  mien  and  mind 
My  memory  treasures  well, 
That  budded  then,  to  blossom  soon  more  fair, 
Sole  cause  yet  comfort  sole  of  all  my  care. 

n2 
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When  virgin  snow  upon  some  mountain  height, 

I  see  far  gleaming,  gilded  by  the  sun, 

Love  works  in  me— on  ice  as  sunbeams  dart — 

Musing  her  bright  and  heav'nly  face  upon. 

Which  from  afar  can  melt  my  constant  sight, 

Tet  dazzles  me  when  near,  and  binds  my  heart; 

Where  golden  locks  and  moony  forehead  join. 

With  proud  glad  air — which  mortal  eyes  save  mine 

Sure  never  saw! — he  takes  his  conq'ring  seat, 

And  thence,  to  passion's  heat, 

Laura  hei-self  soft  smiling  at  my  sighs, 

With  force  so  strong  yet  sweet, 

Inflames  ine  that  all  time  it  triumphs  o'er. 

Nor  winter  makes  it  less,  nor  summer  more. 

If  haply,  after  some  brief  storm  of  night, 

Thro'  the  calm  sky  the  truant  stars  shine  clear. 

Silvering  the  frost  or  sparkling  'mid  the  dew, 

Before  my  sight  those  radiant  orbs  appear, 

Whence  hangs  my  weary  life,  as  quick  and  bright, 

Her  veil's  fine  shade  as  first  they  lighten *d  through: 

Heav'n  from  their  beauties  on  that  glad  day  grew 

Itself  more  fair :   that  still  for  them  I  burn 

What  marvisl  when  they  still  shine  thus  on  me! 

When  first  the  sun  I  see, 

I  feel  the  light,  my  light  of  love  return; 

Behind  the  hills  when  he 

Slow  sinks,  my  spirit  he  of  life  bereaves, 

To  clouds  and  darkness  as  the  world  he  leaves. 

Fresh  cuU'd  by  virgin  hands,  the  garden's  pride, 
If  e'er  I  view,  in  vase  of  finest  gold, 
Happily  match 'd,  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
Methinks  that  I  in  them  her  face  behold, 
With  ev'ry  other  charm,  less  rare,  beside, 
Tliree  excellent  beauties,  all  her  own,  that  shows: 
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The  Bunny  hair,  adown  a  neck  that  flows. 

Swanlike,  vnth  which  in  vain  would  ivory  vie, 

And  the  soft  cheeks  kiss'd  by  a  gentle  blush: 

In  spring  when  light  winds  brush 

The  meadow's  many  flow'rs,  on  memory 

The  scene  and  moment  rush. 

When  first  I  saw,  and  sank  at  once  their  slave, 

r  th'  wanton  air  those  golden  tresses  wave. 

To  number,  one  by  one,  the  stars  of  Heaven, 

To  bind  the  sea  within  a  scanty  vase. 

Haply  I  hop'd,  when,  in  these  few  weak  lines, 

The  Hew  desire  within  me  rose  to  trace 

How  beauty's  flow'r  in  her,  to  others  given 

In  scatter'd  tints,  with  perfect  lustre  shines, 

So  that  for  me  it  ne*er  in  her  declines: 

But  vain  the  tusk,  equally  vain  were  flight, 

Since  heav'n  and  earth  alike  are  closed  to  me, 

For,  to  my  fainting  sight 

Ever  more  present,  she  consumes  me  quite: 

Life  of  my  life,  save  she 

No  fair,  if  seen,  is  welcome  to  my  eyes, 

Nor  sound  another  name  than  hei-s  my  sighs. 

But  cease  my  Scmg!  whatever  I  speak,  is  nought 

To  the  dear  secret  thought. 

Which,  day  and  night,  I  bear  within  my  mind, 

Thro'  whose  sole  comfort  kind 

As  yet  I  perish  not  in  this  sharp  strife: 

Else  long  had  ceas'd  my  life. 

Alone  and  far,  in  absence  doom'd  to  grieve. 

Which  now  from  death  finds  respite  and  reprieve. 
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CANZONE  XVI. 


To  Italy  and  her  princis,  exciting  them  to  free  her  once  more  fipom  her  hng  and 
hard  sliTexy. 

Mine  Italy!  tho'  words  all  idle  be 

The  mortal  wounds  to  close. 

Which  on  thy  lovely  form  so  oft  I  see. 

At  least  it  soothes  me  that  my  sighs  are  those 

From  Amo,  liber,  Po, 

Where  mournful  now  I  dwell,  alike  which  flow. 

Ghreat  God!  I  thee  implore, 

By  the  fond  love  which  led  thee  erst  below, 

To  visit  this  thy  favoured  land  once  more: 

O  gracious  Lord!  behold 

From  what  light  causes  spring  these  cruel  wars: 

The  hearts,  which  savage  Mars 

Now  hardened  keeps  and  cold, 

Do  thou,  in  thy  great  pow'r,  so  melt  and  mould. 

That  they  thy  truth  may  feel. 

Unworthy  as  I  am,  which  here  my  lips  reveal. 

Te,  to  whose  guiding  hands  the  reins  by  Heaven. 

Of  these  fair  lands  are  given, 

Can  all  our  wrongs  no  pity  from  you  gain? 

These  crowds  of  armed  strangers  whence,  and  why  ? 

Is  it  that  each  green  plain 

Their  savage  gore,  and  not  our  own,  may  dye? 

With  a  vain  error  blind. 

Dimly  you  see,  yet  deem  that  you  see  well, 

Who  love,  or  faith,  expect  in  venal  mind; 

Tho'  such  in  myriads  swell 

Around,  we  are  but  girt  with  hostile  brands. 

Hark!  the  fierce  deluge  pours 

From  distant  desert  strands 

To  inundate  our  lov'd  and  lovely  shores; 

Who  shall  our  cause  defend, 

When  thus  from  our  own  hands  the  deadliest  blows  descend? 
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Well  did  Hud  Nature  fox  our  land  provide, 

When  she  the  barrier  gave 

Of  the  tall  Alps  from  German  hate  to  save ; 

But  blind  and  working  his  own  ruin  still, 

His  arts  ambition  plied, 

Till  the  sound  body  felt  the  eating  ill. 

And  now  in  the  same  fold, 

Wild  wolves  and  harmless  herds  so  mingled  throng, 

That  still  the  weaker  groan  beneath  the  strong:. 

And  they,  ah  I  be  it  told 

With  shame,  of  those  wild  lawless  tribes  the  seed, 

Whom^  as  our  annals  write, 

Marius  so  quell'd  in  figlit 

(Still  lives  the  memory  of  the  glorious  deed) 

That}  bending  to  the  flood, 

His  tir'd  and  thirsty  bands  not  water  drank,  but  blood, 

I  name  not  Csesar,  over  ruin'd  plains, 

Whose  good  sword  from  their  veins 

In  crimson  signs  his  savage  conquests  trac*d; 

But  now,  nor  know  I  by  what  evit  stars, 

Heav'n  marks  us  with  its  hate; 

Thanks  be  to  you  in  whom  the  pow'r  was  plac'd. 

Whose  causeless  ceaseless  jars 

Have  the  first  fairest  land  on  earth  defac'd. 

What  crime,  what  judgment  leads  you,  or  what  fate 

To  trample  on  distress? 

Why  all  your  hate  upon  the  wretched  wreak, 

The  fallen  why  oppress, 

And  the  false  stranger  seek 

Who  sheds  his  blood  and  sells  his  soul  for  gold? 

lu  truth's  great  cause  I  speak. 

Neither  by  angry  hate,  nor  secret  scorn  controU'dl 

Mark  ye  not  yet,  by  thousand  proofs  made  clear, 

Bavaria's  hate  and  guile, 

Who  jests  with  Death  yet  keeps  Him  ever  near? 
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Worse  seems  disgrace  than  any  loss  to  me  I 

But  you,  your  blood  the  while 

More  freely  shed  the  more  you  feel  their  hate. 

Think,  think  on  your  fall'n  state. 

And  inly  ye  shall  own  how  little  he 

Can  hold  us  dear  who  holds  himself  so  viler 

Wake,  Latin  blood  awake! 

Shake  off  these  damning  stains  from  thy  fair  fame ! 

Nor  of  a  powVless  name 

An  empty  idol  make! 

If  sink,  by  savage  strength  and  insult  rude. 

The  nobler  mind  subdued. 

It  is  not  Nature's  work,  ours,  ours  the  sin  and  shame! 

Ah  I  is  not  this  mine  own  old  land  where  first 

I  trode?  and  this  the  nest 

My  careless  boyhood  which  so  gently  nurst? 

My  kind  good  mother,  coimtry  of  my  trust. 

In  whose  beloved  breast 

All  peaceful  sleeps  my  parents'  mould'ring  dust? 

Let)  let  this  thought  subdue! 

To  pify  stirr'd,  the  fallen  nation  view 

Too  long  in  tears,  by  tyranny  opprest, 

Who,  after  God,  in  you 

Alone  can  hope:  and  if  one  sign  speak  grief. 

E'en  now  if  mercy  warms. 

Valour  shall  take  up  arms 

Against  brute  force:  and  be  the  combat  brief; 

The  bravery  of  our  sires 

E^h  true  Italian  heart  still  warms  with  its  old  fires  I 

Mark,  mighty  Lords,  how  swift  of  Time  the  race  I 

How  as  life  flies  away. 

Death  presses  on  its  rear  with  ^ant  pace! 

Now  are  you  here,  think,  think  on  the  last  day: 

The  doubtful  pass  to  free 

Who  hopes,  of  soul  must  pure  and  single  be; 
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To  gain  the  narrow  gate 

Wlio  seeks,  must  leave  behind  him  scorn  and  hate, 

Blasts  ever  adverse  to  a  Ufe  serene; 

Whose  time  till  now  has  been 

To  others'  harm,  let  him  with  mind,  hand,  heart, 

In  some  more  worthy  cause 

Espouse  the  honest  part, 

And  in  this  nobler  study  win  applause. 

Thus  peace  is  gain'd  and  joy. 

And  the  path  open  lies  which  leads  to  bliss  on  high. 

My  Song!   I  counsel  thee 

LfCt  courteous  fashions  grace  thy  reasoning  free, 

For  thou  amid  the  proud  and  high  must  go. 

Whose  haughty  nature  still. 

Too  much  the  slave  of  customs  old  and  ill. 

Is  truth's  worst  foe« 

Better  thy  fate  shall  prove 

TMid  the  few  lofty  spirits  who  virtue  love; 

Should   these  too  pine.  When  may  we  hope  release? 

Answer  them  with  my  words.  In  Peace^  Peace^  only  Peace ! 


CANZONE  XVII  • 

Distanoe  and  sofitade. 

From  thought  to  thought  still  on,  from  mount  to  mount 

Me  Love  conducts:  the  broad  and  beaten  ground 

Proves  contrary  to  peaceful  pensive  days: 

By  rip'ling  brook,  lone  plain,  or  mossy  fount. 

Or  where  green  hills  some  quiet  vale  surround. 

Almost  my  harass'd  soul  its  strife  allays: 

And,  just  as  love  decrees. 

Now  smiles,  now  weeps,  now  fears,  now  feels  at  ease: 

And,  answering  ev'ry  inward  change,  my  mien 
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Now  low'ring,  now  serene, 

But  for  awhile  e'en  with  itself  agrees; 

Hence  all,  who  ever  lov'd,  pity  my  fate, 

And  cry.  He  burna^  and  kaotrs  not  his  sad  state. 

By  lofty  mountain  and  wild  wood  I  find 

Some  rest  alone:  each  habitable  place 

Is  to  my  coward  eyes  a  mortal  foe: 

Springs  at  each  step  some  new  thought  to  my  mind 

Of  my  fair  mistress,  as  with  playful  grace 

She  mocks  the  torments  which  for  her  I  know: 

Yet  when,  to  change  this  Ufe, 

So  bitter-sweet,  I  would  renew  my  strife, 

Hope  softly  whispers,  Love^  perchance^  to  me 

May  yet  prove  kind:  and^  though 

Vile  to  myself f  beloved  I  yet  may  be 

To  her;  and  then  at  the  fond  thought  I  sigh, 

Ah!  that  it  could  be  so,  but  how,  when^  why? 

Where  some  tall  pine  or  hill  its  shadow  rears, 

Frequent  I  pause,  and,  dreamingly,  design 

On  the  first  stone  her  fair  face  in  my  mind: 

When  from  the  trance  I  wake,  sufTus'd  with  tears 

M^  breast  I  find,  and  say.  What  woe  is  thine  I 

Where  dost  thou  toander^  leaving  whom  behind? 

But  e'en  while  thus  to  bind 

To  their  first  theme  my  wayward  thoughts  I  try, 

Forgetful  of  myself,  on  her  to  muse, 

So  closely  Love  pursues 

That  in  its  own  deceit  my  soul  has  joy : 

Where'er  I  turn,  so  fair  she  seems,  so  pure, 

I'd  ask  no  more  could  but  the  dream  endure! 

Often  have  I — O  deem  it  not  untrue! 

On  the  green  sward,  or  waters  clear  beheld 
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Her  living,  or  in  some  fair  oloud,  or  tree, 

Liken'd  so  well  that  Leda  eould  she  view 

Would  own  her  Helen's  boasted  charms  excelled, 

Like  pale  stars  that,  at  dawn,  the  sunbeam  flee. 

Yet  fairer  to  my  thought 

The  vision  smiles,  as  wilder  grows  the  spot 

Thro'  which  I  wander,  and  the  scene  more  lone, 

And  when,  at  last,  unkind 

Truth  chases  the  dear  error  from  my  mind, 

Cold  as  itself,  upon  th'  imconscious  stone, 

I  sit  me  down  to  think,  and  weep  alone. 

Frequent  impell'd  by  a  desire  intense. 

Singly,  I  climb  the  highest  barest  crest 

Where  its  proud  shade  no  neighb'ring  mountain  throws; 

And  there  mine  eyes  to  mourn  my  woes  commence, 

And  with  the  stream  which  from  each  sad  fount  flows, 

Flows  firom  my  heart  the  dark  cloud  which  opprest: 

Yet  far  as  strains  my  eye, 

Still  farther  distance  hides  that  face  so  fair, 

Which  always  is  to  me,  though  absent,  nigh: 

But  Hope  thus  checks  my  sigh^ 

Why  blindly  sHU  repine?  perchance  e^en  there 

She  mourns  the  fate  which  severs  her  from  thee ; 

And  with  the  thought  my  spirit  breathes  more  free. 

Again,  my  Song?  behind  yon  Alpine  screen, 

Where  spreads  the  sky  more  smiling  and  serene, 

Me  thou  shalt  surely  find. 

Some  clear  stream  murmuring  at  my  feet; 

While  the  sofl  summer  wind 

Wafts  from  the  laurel  odours  fresh  and  sweet: 

There  is  my  heart  with  her  who  o'er  it  reigns. 

My  soulless  image  here  alone  remains. 
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SONNET  C. 
Though  far  from  Laura,  solitaiy  and  nnhappj,  Envy  stiU  pnrsaa  him. 

Singe  mercy's  door  is  cWd,  alas  I  to  me, 
And  hopeless  paths  my  poor  life  separate 
From  her  in  whom,  I  know  not  by  what  fate, 
The  guerdon  lay  of  all  my  constancy, 

My  heart  that  lacks  not  other  food,  on  sighs 
I  feed:  to  sorrow  bom,  I  live  on  tears: 
Nor  therefore  mourn  I:  sweeter  far  appears 
My  present  grief  than  others  can  surmise. 

On  thy  dear  portrait  rests  alone  my  view, 
Which  nor  Praxiteles  nor  Xeuxis  drew. 
But  a  more  bold  and  cunning  pencil  frara'd. 

What  shore  can  hide  me,  or  what  distance  shield 
If  by  my  cruel  exile  yet  untam'd 
Insatiate  Envy  finds  me  here  conceaFd? 


SONNET  CL 
He  replias  to  a  soniiet  of  Jaoopo  Lentino. 

Wats  apt  and  new  to  sing  of  love  Fd  find 

Forcing  from  her  hard  heart  full  many  a  sigh, 

And  re-enkindle  in  her  frozen  mind 

Desires  a  thousand,  passionate  and  high, 

O'er  her  fair  face  would  see  each  swift  change  pass, 
See  her  fond  eyes  at  length  where  pity  reigns. 

As  one  who  sorrows  when  too  late,  alas! 
For  his  own  error  and  another's  pains, 

See  the  fresh  roses  edging  that  fair  snow 

Move  with  her  breath,  that  ivory  descried 
Which  turns  to  marble  him  who  sees  it  near. 

See  all,  for  which  in  this  brief  life  below 
Myself  I  weary  not  but  rather  pride 
That  Heav'n  for.  later  times  has  kept  me  here. 
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SOMKET  CIL 
The  contradictioDB  of  lore. 

If  'tis  not  Love,  what  is't  my  heart  which  shakes? 

Yet  if  it  be,  ye  Gods  I  what  is  this  love  ? 
If  good,  whenqe  the  fierce  tumult  it  awakes  ? 

If  bad,  O  whence  the  sweet  pains  which  I  prove  ? 
If  for  my  welfare,  why  thus  muse  and  sigh? 

If  for  my  wrong,  what  boots  it  to  bewail  ? 
O  Uving  death!  delightful  ill!  if  I 

Consent  not,  o'er  me  how  canst  thou  prevail? 
If  I  consent  in  mine  own  spite  I  mourn ; 

GhiidelesB,  unshelter'd  from  the  hostile  wind 

My  frail  bark  tosses  on  a  boundless  main ; 
So  small  the  wisdom  of  mine  erring  mind 

I  know  not  what  I  like  or  loathe:  I  bum 

With  summer's  heat  in  winter's  icy  reign. 


SONNET  GUI. 
Foot  similes. 

Me  Love  has  plac'd  as  mark  before  the  dart^ 
As  to  the  sun  the  snow,  as  wax  to  fire. 
As  clouds  to  wind:  Lady,  e'en  now  I  tire 
Craving  the  mercy  which  ne'er  warms  thy  heart. 

From  those  bright  eyes  was  aim'd  the  mortal  blow, 

'Gainst  which  nor  time  nor  place  avail'd  mo  aught; 
From  thee  alone — ^nor  let  it  strange  be  thought — 
The  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind  whence  I  am  so. 

The  darts  are  thoughts  of  thee,  thy  face  the  sun, 
The  fire  my  passion;  such  the  weapons  be 
With  which  at  will  Love  dazzles  yet  destroys. 

Thy  fragrant  breath  and  angel  voice — which  won 

My  heart  that  from  its  thrall  shall  ne'er  be  free— 
The  wind  which  vapour-like  my  frail  life  flies. 
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SONNET  CIV. 


Contrarieties. 


I  FIND  not  peace  yet  dare  not  to  make  war; 

I  fear  and  hope,  I  freeze  yet  am  on  fire. 
On  earth  I  creep,  yet  mount  the  skies  afar, 

The  wide  world  I  embrace  but  nought  acquire; 
She,  who  my  tost  heart  holds  in  hopele^  thrall, 

Nor  keeps  me  for  her  own,  nor  slacks  my  chain. 
Love  nor  all  spares  me,  nor  destroys  me  all, 

Nor  seeks  my  death  nor  frees  me  from  my  pain. 
Sightless  I  see,  and  without  tongue  I  speak, 

I  feed  on  grief  yet  smile  amid  my  tears, 

I  love  another  and  myself  I  hate, 
Now  for  my  death  I  pray,  now  life  I  seek, 

Tho*  this  no  joy  can  bring,  and  that  no  fears 

— Such,  Lady,  is  for  thee  my  heart's  strange  state. 


CANZONE  XVIII. 
He  likens  himself  to  sundiy  strange  thinfp. 

Whatever  most  wild  and  new 

Was  ever  found  in  any  foreign  land, 

If  viewed  and  valued  true, 

Most  likens  me  'neath  Love*s  transforming  hand. 

Whence  the  bright  day  breaks  thro', 

Alone  and  consortless,  a  bird  there  flies, 

Who  voluntary  dies. 

To  live  again  regenerate  and  entire: 

So  ever  my  desire, 

Alone,  itself  repairs,  and  on  the  crest 

Of  its  own  lofty  thoughts  turns  to  our  sun, 

There  melts  and  is  undone. 

And  sinking  to  its  first  state  of  unrest. 

So  bums  and  dies,  yet  still  its  strength  resumes. 

And,  Phoenix-like,  afresh  in  force  and  beauty  blooms. 
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Where  Indian  billows  sweep, 

A  wonderoas  stone  there  is,  before  whose  strength 

Stout  naviesy  weak  to  keep 

Their  binding  iron,  sink  engulfed  at  length: 

So  prove  I,  in  this  deep 

Of  bitter  grief,  whom,  with  her  own  hard  pride, 

That  fair  rock  knew  to  guide 

Where  now  my  life  in  wreck  and  ruin  drives: 

Thus  too  the  soul  deprives, 

By  theft»  my  heart,  which  once  so  stonelike  was, 

It  kept  my  senses  whole,  now  far  dispers'd: 

For  mine,  O  fate  accurst! 

A  rock  that  lifeblood  and  not  iron  draws, 

Whom  still  i'  th'  flesh  a  magnet  living,  sweet. 

Drags  to  the  fatal  shore  a  certain  doom  to  meet. 

'Neath  the  far  Ethiop  skies 

A  beast  is  founds  most  mild  and  meek  of  air 

Which  seems,  yet  in  her  eyes 

Danger  and  dool  and  death  she  still  does  bear: 

Much  needs  he  to  be  wise 

To  look  on  hers  whoever  turns  his  mien: 

Altho'  her  eyes  unseen. 

All  else  securely  may  be  view'd  at  will: 

But  I  to  mine  own  ill 

Run  ever  in  rash  grief,  tho'  well  I  know 

My  sufferings  past  and  future,  still  my  mind 

Its  eager,  deaf  and  blind 

Desire  o'ermasters  and  unhinges  so, 

That  in  her  fine  eyes  and  sweet  sainted  face. 

Fatal,  angelic,  pure,  my  cause  of  death  I  trace. 

In  the  rich  South  there  flows 

A  fountain  from  the  sun  its  name  that  wins, 

This  marvel  still  that  shows. 

Boiling  at  night,  but  chill  when  day  begins; 

Cold,  yet  more  cold  it  grows 
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As  the  sun's  mounting  car  we  nearer  sec: 

So  happens  it  with  me 

(Who  am,  alasl  of  tears  the  source  and  seat), 

When  the  bright  light  and  sweet. 

My  only  sun  retires,  and  lone  and  drear 

My  eyes  are  left,  in  night's  obscurest  reign, 

I  bum,  but  if  again 

The  gold  rays  of  the  living  sun  appear, 

My  slow  blood  stiffens,  instantaneous,  strange, 

Within  me  and  without  I  feel  the  frozen  change! 

Another  fount  of  fame 

Springs  in  Epirus,  which,  as  bards  have  told, 

Kindles  the  lurking  flame. 

And  the  live  quenches,  while  itself  is  cold. 

My  soul,  that,  uncontroU'd, 

And  scathless  from  love's  fire  till  now  had  past. 

Carelessly  left  at  last 

Near  the  cold  fair  for  whom  I  ceaseless  sigh, 

Was  kindled  instantly: 

Like  martyrdom,  ne'er  known  by  day  or  night, 

A  heart  of  marble  had  to  mercy  sham'd. 

Which  first  her  charms  inflam'd 

Her  fair  and  frozen  virtue  quench'd  the  light; 

That  thus  she  crush'd  and  kindled  my  heart's  fire. 

Well  know  I  who  have  felt  in  long  and  useless  ire. 

Beyond  our  earth's  known  brinks 

In  the  fam'd  Islands  of  the  Blest  there  be 

Two  founts:  of  this  who  drinks 

Dies  smiling:  who  of  that  to  live  is  free. 

A  kindred  fate  Heav'n  links 

To  my  sad  life,  who,  smilingly,  could  die 

For  like  o'erflowing  joy. 

But  soon  such  bliss  new  cries  of  anguish  stay. 

Lovet  still  who  guid'st  my  way, 

Where,  dim  and  dark,  the  shade  of  fame  invites, 
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Not  of  that  fount  we  speak,  which,  full  each  hour. 

Ever  with  larger  pow'r 

O'erflows,  when  Taurus  with  the  Sun  unites ; 

So  are  my  eyes  with  constant  sorrow  wet, 

But  in  that  season  most  when  I  my  Lady  met. 

Should  any  ask,  my  Song ! 

Or  how  or  where  I  am,  to  such  reply: 

Where  the  tall  mountain  throws 

Its  shatky  in  the  lone  vak,  whence  Sorga  flows^ 

He  roams^  where  never  eye 

Save  Love\  who  leaves  him  not  a  step^  is  fty, 

And  one  dear  image  who  his  peace  destroys^ 

Alone  with  whom  to  muse  all  else  in  life  he  flies 


SONNET  CV. 
He  inTdghfl  against  the  scandals  which  the  Court  of  Rome  hnmght  opoo  the  times. 

The  flames  of  Heaven  thy  wanton  tresses  blast, 

Wicked  one!  for  thy  shame,  who,  sea  and  land 
Draining,  at  others'  cost,  art  rich  and  grand. 
And  in  thine  evil  deeds  such  pleasure  hast: 

Foul  nest  of  treason !  whence  o'er  earth  are  cast 
All  vices  that  man's  heart  has  ever  plann'd 
Wine,  sloth,  and  surfeitings  at  thy  right  hand, 
And  ev'ry  luxury  emptied  to  the  last. 

Lust  grey  and  mitred,  Women  lost  to  shame 
Dance  in  thy  halls,  where  Belzebub  accurst 
Holds  the  lewd  glass  and  fans  the  impure  flame. 

Not  thus  of  yore  on  down,  in  secret  nurst, 

But  bare  on  thorns  and  naked  to  the  wind, — 
Now  live  that  more  than  .lees  thy  God  may  find. 
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SONNET  CVI. 

He  predicts  to  Rome  the  arriTil  of  Bome  great  personage  who  will  bring  her  back 
to  her  old  Tirtoe. 

Covetous  Babylon  of  wrath  divine 

By  its  worst  crimes  has  drain'd  the  full  cup  now, 

And  for  its  future  Gods  to  whom  to  bow 

Not  Pow'r  nor  Wisdom  ta^en^  but  Love  and  Wine. 

Tho'  hoping  reason,  I  consume  and  pine, 

Yet  shall  her  crown  deck  some  new  Soldan's  brow, 

Who  shall  again  build  up,  and  we  avow 

One  faith  in  Ood,  in  Rome  one  head  and  shrine. 

Her  idols  shall  be  shatter'd,  in  the  dust 

Her  proud  tow'rs,  enemies  of  Heav*n,  be  hurFd, 
Her  wardens  into  flames  and  exile  thrust, 

Fair  souls  and  friends  of  virtue  shall  the  world 
Possess  in  peace:  and  we  shall  see  it  made 
All  gold,  and  fully  its  old  works  display*d. 

SONNET  evil. 

Eib  attributes  the  urickedness  of  the  Court  of  Bome  to  ite  great  wealth. 

Fountain  of  sorrows,  centre  of  mad  ire, 
Rank  error's  school  and  fane  of  heresy, 
Once  Rome,  now  Babylon,  the  false  and  free, 
Whom  fondly  we  lament  and  long  desire. 

O  furnace  of  deceits,  O  prison  dire, 

Where  good  roots  die  and  the  ill  weed  grows  a  tree, 
Hell  upon  earth,  great  marvel  will  it  be 
If  Christ  reject  thee  not  in  endless  fire. 

Founded  in  humble  poverty  and  chaste, 

Against  thy  founders  lift'st  thou  now  thy  horn, 
Impudent  harlot!     Is  thy  hope  then  plac'd 

In  thine  adult'ries  and  thy  wealth  ill-born? 

Since  comes  no  Constantine  his  own  to  claim, 
The  vext  world  must  endure,  or  end  its  shame. 
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SONNET  CVIII. 
Far  firoiD  his  friends,  he  flies  to  them  in  thought,  and  stays  there  in  spirit. 

The  more  my  own  fond  wishes  would  impel 
My  steps  to  you,  sweet  company  of  friends! 
Fortune  with  theb  free  course  the  more  contends, 
And  elsewhere  bids  me  roam,  by  snare  and  spell. 

The  heart)  sent  forth  by  me  tho'  it  rebel. 

Is  still  with  you  where  that  fair  vale  extends, 
In  whose  green  windings  most  our  sea  ascends, 
From  which  but  yesterday  I  wept  farewell. 

It  took  the  right-hand  way,  the  left  I  tried, 
I  dragg'd  by  force  in  slav'ry  to  remain, 
It  left  at  liberty  with  Love  its  guide; 

But  patience  is  great  comfort  amid  pain: 
Long  habits  mutually  form'd  declare 
That  our  communion  must  be  brief  and  rare. 


SONNET  oix. 
The  coorage  and  timidity  of  Love. 

Love  in  my  thought  who  ever  lives  and  reigns, 
And  in  my  heart  stall  holds  the  upper  place, 
At  times  comes  forward  boldly  in  my  fiice, 
There  plants  his  ensign  and  his  post  maintains : 

She,  who  in  love  instructs  us  and  its  pains, 

Would  &in  that  reason,  shame,  respect  should  chase 
Presumptuous  hope  and  high  desire  abase, 
And  at  our  daring  scarce  herself  restrains. 

Love  thereon  to  my  heart  retires  dismay'd, 

Abandons  his  attempt,  and  weeps  and  fears, 
And  hiding  there,  no  more  my  friend  appears. 

What  can  the  liege  whose  lord  is  thus  afraid. 

More  than  with  him,  till  life's  last  gasp,  to  dwell? 
For  who  well  loving 'dies  at  least  dies  well. 
I  2 
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SONNET  ex. 
He  likens  himself  to  the  insect  which,  flying  into  one's  ejes,  meets  its  death. 

As  when  at  times  in  summer's  scorching  heat, 
Lur'd  by  the  light,  the  simple  insect  flies. 
As  a  charm'd  thing,  into  the  passer's  eyes, 
Whence  death  the  one  and  pain  the  other  meet, 

Thus  ever  I,  my  fatal  sun  to  greet, 

Rush  to  those  eyes  where  so  much  sweetness  lies 
That  reason's  guiding  hand  fierce  Love  defies, 
And  by  strong  will  is  better  judgment  beat. 

I  clearly  see  they  value  me  but  ill. 

And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength, 
That  I  am  doom'd  my  life  to  lose  at  length : 

But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still, 

My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments, 
And  bUnd,  to  its  own  death,  my  soul  consents. 


SESTINA  V. 

I 

He  tells  the  true  story  of  his  love,  and  says  that  it  is  high  time  to  derote  himself  ' 

to  God. 


Beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  ran  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light. 
E'en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heav'n, 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceas'd  upon  the  hills, 
And  amorous  airs  renewed  the  sweet  spring  time, 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 

Ne'er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs, 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves, 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time: 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light, 
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I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hilk, 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heav'n. 

A  Laurel  then  protected  from  that  heav'n: 
Whence,  oft,  enamour'd  with  its  lovely  boughs, 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o'er  hills, 
But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honour'd  with  supernal  light. 
Which  chang'd  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  more  firm,  from  time  to  time 

Following  where  I  heard  my  call  from  Heav'n, 

And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 

I  turned,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 

Or  when  on  earth  are  scatter'd  the  sere  leaves. 

Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  woods,  the  rocks,  the  fields,  the  floods,  and  hills, 

All  that  is  made  are  conquer'd,  chang'd  by  time: 

And  therefore  ask  I  pardon  of  those  leaves, 

If,  after  many  years,  revolving  Heav'n 

Sway'd  me  to  flee  from  those  entangling  boughs, 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light. 

So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light. 
That  willingly  I  passed  o'er  difficult  hills, 
But  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs; 
Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place,  and  full  time 
Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heav'n. 
And  to  make  firuit  not  merely  flow'rs  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light, 

Other  ascent  to  heav'n  by  other  hills 

I  seek — ^in  sooth  'tis  time — ^and  other  boughs. 
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SONNET  CXI. 


To  a  £ur  firiend  who  spoke  to  him  of  Lanra's  charms. 

Whene'er  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone 
Which  Love  himself  his  vot'ries  surely  taught, 
My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought 
That  e'en  the  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own : 

Where'er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 

There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought, 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought, 
Needed  no  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 

Half-tum'd  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 

Her  light  hair  flung;  so  true  her  mem'ries  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys; 

But  the  surpassing  bliss  which  floods  my  soul 

So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there, 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare. 


sonnet  oxu. 

Extftlling  the  beautiflB  of  Laura  at  the  time  when  he  first  fell  in  loTe. 

Sun  never  rose  so  beautiful  and  bright 

When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  show'd, 
Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  Heav'n  ere  glow'd 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light, 

As  in  rare  beauty  flash'd  upon  my  sight. 

The  day  I  flrst  took  up  this  amorous  load. 
That  £Etce  whose  fellow  ne'er  on  earth  abode — 
Even  my  praise  to  paint  it  seems  a  slight! 

Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  ev'ry  other  face  obscure 
Has  from  that  hour  till  now  appear'd  to  me. 

The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend. 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  been  secure. 
Whom  still  I  madly  yearn  again  to  see. 
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SONNET  CXIII. 
InTiiicible  constancy. 

Place  me  where  flow'r  and  herb  the  sun  destroys, 
Where  snow  and  constant  ice  his  empire  bar; 
Place  me  where,  mild  and  moderate,  wheels  his  car, 
Where  longest  shines  his  light,  or  earliest  dies; 

Place  me  where  Fortane  tempts,  or  where  she  tries, 
In  health  and  peace,  or  'mid  disease  and  war, 
Where  youth-joys  bless,  or  cares  of  manhood  mar, 
Where  spread  vast  deserts  or  wild  oceans  rise: 

Place  me  in  heav'n,  on  earth,  in  heU's  abyss, 
In  valley  dark  and  low,  on  mountain  high. 
Whether  i*  th'  flesh,  or  freed,  my  spirit  is, 

Known  or  unknown  to  fame — it  recks  not,  I 

Change  not  my  life  or  love,  whose  fate  is  this 
Ever  to  breathe  the  useless  endless  sigh. 


SONNET  OXIV. 

He  praiaes  tbe  Tirtaes  and  beauties  of  Lanra,  with  whose  name  he  would  wish  to 
fill  the  whole  world. 

With  glowing  virtue  grac'd,  of  warm  heart  known, 
Sweet  Spirit!  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace, 
Tow'r  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect  and  alone! 

O  blushes!  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown. 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace; 
O  pleasures!  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e'er  shone. 

O,  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 

On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 

But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim, 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround. 
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SONNET  CXV. 
Her  kind  looks  comfort  him  in  fear,  her  cold  looks  cheek  his  pusion. 

When,  witH  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein, 
Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads, 
From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 
That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spirits  may  gain, 

It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain, 

The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads, 
And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds. 
Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 

Wherefore — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 
Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires, 
For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires; 

But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 
Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass, 
O'er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  t 


SONNET  cxvi. 
He  extols  the  Lanrel  and  its  &Tonrite  stream. 


Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth. 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop,  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me. 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Love's  strife; 
Wherefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thus  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
'Neath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga's  murmurs,  wrote. 
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BALLATA  VI. 
Thoagh  ahe  be  lees  severe,  he  is  still  not  contented  and  tnmqnil  at  heart. 

Fbom  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 

In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace; 

Seem  too  her  lovely  face 

And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  be. 

Yet,  if  thus  honoured,  wherefore  do  my  sighs 

In  doubt  and  sorrow  flow. 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  anguish'd  desperate  life  to  common  eyes? 

Haply  if,  where  she  is,  my  glance  I  bend, 

This  harassed  heart  to  cheer, 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  succour  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem, 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  heart  at  last  esteem; 

For  Love  most  bums  within 

When  hope  most  pricks  us  on  the  way  to  win. 

SONNET  CXVn. 


A  soliloqnj. 

P.    What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill? 

Soul!  is  it  peace,  or  truce,  or  war  eteme? 
H.  Our  lot  I  know  not,  but,  as  I  discern, 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  cherisht  ill. 
P.     What  profit,  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bum? 
H.  From  him,  not  her  those  orbs  their  movement  leam. 

P.  What's  he  to  us,  she  sees  it  and  is  still. 

H.    Sometimes,  tho'  mute  the  tongue,  the  heart  laments 

Fondly,  and,  tho'  the  face  be  calm  and  bright, 

Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  beholds  its  grief. 
P.    Naihless  the  mind  not  thus  itself  contents 

Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  which  there  unite. 

For  mis'ry  in  fine  hopes  finds  no  relief. 
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SONNET  CXVUI. 
The  sorposaiDg  beauty  and  ▼irtne  of  Laura  inspire  what  he  writes. 

Ne'er  from  the  black  and  tempest-troubled  brine 
The  weary  mariner  fair  haven  sought, 
As  shelter  I  from  the  dark  restless  thought 
Whereto  hot  wishes  spur  me  and  incline: 

Nor  mortal  vision  ever  light  divine 

Dazzled,  as  mine,  in  their  rare  splendour  caught 
Those  matchless  orbs,  with  pride  and  passion  fraught, 
Where  Love  aye  haunts  his  darts  to  gild  and  fine. 

Him,  blind  no  more  but  quiver'd,  there  I  view, 
Naked,  except  so  far  as  shame  conceals, 
A  winged  boy — ^no  fable — quick  and  true. 

What  few  perceive  he  thence  to  me  reveals; 
So  read  I  clearly  in  her  eyes'  dear  light 
Whate'er  of  love  I  speak,  whate'er  I  write. 


SONNET  GXIX. 
If  she  will  neither  weloome  him,  nor  dismiss,  he  must  ere  long  die. 

Fiercer  than  tiger,  savager  than  bear. 
In  human  guise  an  angel  form  appears. 
Who  between  fear  and  hope,  from  smiles  to  tears 
So  tortures  me  that  doubt  becomes  despair. 

Ere  long  if  she  nor  welcomes  me,  nor  frees^ 
But,  as  her  wont,  between  the  two  retains, 
By  the  sweet  poison  circling  thro'  my  veins, 
My  life,  O  Love!  will  soon  be  on  its  lees. 

No  longer  can  my  virtue  worn  and  frail 
With  such  severe  vicissitudes  contend^ 
At  once  which  bum  and  freeze,  make  red  and  pale: 

By  flight  it  hopes  at  length  its  grief  to  end, 
As  one  who  hourly  fisdling  feels  death  nigh: 
Pow'rless  he  is  indeed  who  cannot  even  die! 
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SONNET  CXX. 


He  implores  mercy  or  death. 

GO9  burning  sighs,  to  her  cold  bosom  go, 
Its  circling  ice  which  hinders  pity  rend, 
And  if  to  mortal  pray*r  Heav'n  e'er  attend, 
Let  death  or  mercy  finish  soon  my  woe. 

Go  forth  fond  thoughts,  and  to  our  Lady  show 

The  love  to  which  her  bright  looks  never  bend^ 
If  still  her  harshness,  or  my  star  offend 
We  shall  at  least  our  hopeless  error  know. 

Go,  in  some  chosen  moment,  gently  say, 
Our  state  disquieted  and  dark  has  been, 
Even  as  hers  pacific  and  serene. 

Go,  safe  at  last,  for  Love  escorts  your  way: 

From  my  sun's  face  if  right  the  skies  I  guess 
Well  may  my  cruel  fortune  now  be  less. 


SONNET  OXXI. 
The  eyes  of  Lamm  inspire  their  beholder  with  virtue. 

The  stars,  the  heav'n,  the  elements,  I  ween, 
Put  forth  their  ev'ry  art  and  utmost  care 
In  that  bright  light,  as  fairest  Nature  fair, 
Whose  like  on  earth  the  sun  has  nowhere  seen; 

So  noble,  elegant,  unique  her  mien 

Scarce  mortal  glance  to  rest  on  it  may  dare. 
Love  so  much  softness  and  such  graces  rare 
Show'rs  from  those  dazzling  and  resistless  een. 

The  atmosphere,  pervaded  and  made  pure 

By  their  sweet  rays,  kindles  with  goodness  so, 
Thought  cannot  equal  it  nor  language  show. 

Here  no  ill  wish,  no  base  desires  endure, 
But  honour,  virtue.     Here,  if  ever  yet 
Has  lust  his  death  from  supreme  beauty  met. 
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SONNET  CXXII. 
Laura  in  tears. 

High  Jove  to  thunder  ne'er  was  so  intent, 

So  resolute  great  Caesar  ne'er  to  strike, 

That  pity  had  not  quench'd  the  ire  of  both, 

And  from  their  hands  th'  accustom'd  weapons  shook. 

Madonna  wept :   my  Lord  decreed  that  I 

Should  see  her  then,  and  there  her  sorrows  hear; 

So  joy,  desire  should  fill  me  to  the  brim, 

Thrilling  my  very  marrow  and  my  bones. 

Love  show'd  to  me,  nay  sculptur'd  on  my  heart 

That  sweet  and  sparkling  tear,  and  those  soft  words 

Wrote  with  a  diamond  on  its  inmost  core, 

Where  with  his  constant  and  ingenious  keys 

He  still  retumeth  often,  to  draw  thence 

True  tears  of  mine  and  long  and  heavy  sighs. 


SONNET  cxxin. 


The  efiects  of  her  grief. 

I've  seen  on  earth  angelic  beauty  beam. 

And  heav'nly  grace  to  mortals  rarely  shown. 

Which,  while  it  glads,  yet  grieves  me  to  have  known. 

Which  seems  the  more  I  view  it  some  vain  dream; 

And  I  have  seen  with  tears  those  fine  eyes  teem, 
Whose  lustre  often  the  bright  sun  outshone, 
Have  heard  sighs  gently  keav'd  at  whose  sweet  tone 
Mov'd  the  firm  mountain,  stood  the  rushing  stream. 

Love,  sorrow,  firmness,  feeling,  prudence  join'd 
A  sweeter  concert  made  lamenting  there 
Than  ever  yet  was  heard  by  mortal  ear: 

And  Hcav'n  unto  the  music  so  inclined, 

That  not  a  leaf  stirr'd  in  the  wanton  air, 
Such  wond'rous  sweetness  fill'd  the  mute  admiring 
sphere. 
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He  reoala  her  as  he  law  her  when  m  teen. 

That  ever  painful,  ever  honour'd  day 

So  left  her  living  image  upon  ray  heart 

Beyond  or  lover's  wit  or  poet's  art 

That  oft  to  it  will  doating  meraoiy  stray. 

A  gentle  pity  softening  her  bright  mien. 

Her  sorrow  there  so  sweet  and  sad  was  heard, 
Doubt  in  the  gazer's  bosom  almost  stirr'd 
Goddess  or  mortal,  which  made  heav'n  serene. 

Fine  gold  her  hair,  her  face  as  sunlit  snow. 

Her  brows  and  lashes  jet,  twin  stars  her  eyne, 
Whence  the  young  archer  oft  took  fatal  aim; 

Elach  loving  lip— whence  utt'rance  sweet  and  low 

Her  pent  grief  found — a  rose  which  rare  pearls  line, 
Her  tears  of  crystal  and  her  sighs  of  flame. 
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Her  sweet  tears  are  ever  before  his  eyes  and  heart. 

Where'er  I  rest  or  turn  my  weary  eyes, 

To  ease  the  longings  which  allure  them  still. 
Love  pictures  my  bright  lady  at  his  will 
That  ever  my  desire  may  verdant  rise. 

Deep  pity  she  with  graceful  grief  applies — 
Warm  feelings  ever  gentle  bosoms  fill — 
While  captiv'd  equally  my  fond  ears  thrill 
With  her  sweet  accents  and  seraphic  sighs. 

Love  and  fair  Truth  were  both  allied  to  tell 

The  charms  I  saw  were  in  the  world  alone, 
That  'neath  the  stars  their  like  was  never  known. 

Nor  ever  words  so  dear  and  tender  fell 

On  list'ning  ear:  nor  tears  so  pure  and  bright 
From  such  fine  eyes  e'er  sparkled  in  the  light. 
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fie  artolB  the  beaaties  aiid  ▼irtmes  of  Ltara. 

In  what  glad  hour,  what  brighter  realm  above 

Was  found  the  beauteous  mould,  whence  Nature  wrought 

A  face,  a  form  so  &ir,  as  if  she  sought 

The  pow*r  she  held  in  heav'n  on  earth  to  prove? 

What  Nymph,  or  Goddess  in  her  grove,  like  thee 
E'er  gave  such  light  locks  to  the  summer  wind? 
When  in  one  heart  waa  so  much  virtue  shrin'd? 
— ^This  let  me  own,  tho*  it  my  murd'rer  be. 

For  heav'nly  beauty  man  in  vain  shall  try 

O'er  the  wide  earth  to  find  who  has  not  seen 
The  bland  persuasion  of  that  lustrous  eye. 

How  Love  at  will  can  kill  or  cure  I  ween 

He  little  knows  who  knows  not  Laura's  sigh, 
Her  winning  words  and  sweetly  smiling  mien. 
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Does  she  speak,  or  smilei  or  look,  or  sit,  or  walk,  she  is  in  all  saperhuman. 

As  one  who  sees  a  thing  incredible, 

In  mutual  marvel  Love  and  I  combine, 
Confessing,  when  she  speaks  or  smiles  divine. 
None  but  herself  can  be  her  parallel. 

Where  the  fine  arches  of  that  fair  brow  swell 

So  sparkle  forth  those  twin  true  stars  of  mine. 
Than  whom  no  safer  brighter  beacons  shine 
His  course  to  guide  who'd  wisely  love  and  well. 

What  miracle  is  this,  when,  as  a  flow'r. 

She  sits  on  the  rich  grass,  or  to  her  breast, 
Snow-white  and  soft,  some  fresh  green  shrub  is  prest: 

And  oh!  how  sweet,  in  some  fair  April  hour. 

To  see  her  pass,  alone,  in  pure  thought  there. 
Weaving  fresh  garlands  in  her  own  bright  hair. 
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The  greater  the  lieaaty  which  eiuuiumrs  him,  the  worse  the  torments  which  he 
sustains  for  her. 

O  soatter'd  Steps!   O  vague  and  busy  thoughts! 

O  firmset  memory!  O  fierce  desire  I 

O  passion  powerful!   O  failing  heart! 

O  eyes  of  mine,  not  eyes,  but  fountains  now ! 

O  leaf,  which  honourest  illustrious  brows, 

Sole  sign  of  double  valour,  and  best  crown ! 

O  painful  life,  O  error  oft  and  sweet! 

That  make  me  search  the  lone  plains  and  hard  hills, 

O  beauteous  face!  where  Love  together  pWd 

The  spurs  and  curb»  to  strive  with  which  is  vain, 

They  prick  and  turn  me  so  at  his  sole  will. 

O  gentle  amorous  souls,  if  such  there  be ! 

And  you,  O  naked  spirits  of  mere  dust, 

Tarzj  and  see  how  great  my  suffering  is ! 


SONNET  CXXIX. 
^He  enriea  evaiy  object  and  place  that  sees,  touches  and  hears  her. 

Te  bright  glad  flow'rs  and  fortunate  grasses  where 
Oft  roams  my  Lady  in  her  pensive  mood! 
Plains,  blest  to  hear  her  gentle  words  and  good, 
And  traces,  haply,  of  her  light  foot  bear! 

Ye  green  and  tender  leaves!   shrubs  fresh  and  fair! 
Pale  loving  violets  profusely  strew'dl 
And  thou  embow'ring  and  beloved  wood 
Beneath  bland  suns  that  proudly  soar'st  in  air! 

0  country  most  delicious!  'O  pure  stream 

That  bathest  her  sweet  face  and  eyes  so  clear, 
Their  living  lustre  makes  thy  crystal  gleam! 

1  envy  you  her  each  act  chaste  and  dear; 

Henceforth  no  rock  be  yours,  but  what,  to  burn 
With  flame  like  mine,  before  her  sight  must  learn. 
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He  oomplains  tJiat  Lore  leads  him  iuto  difficulty. 

O  Love  !  by  whom  is  seen  each  thought  of  miuv^ 

And  the  rude  paths  thro*  which  thou  lead'st  me  known. 

Into  my  deepest  heart  thine  eyes  incline, 

Hid  from  the  world,  reveal'd  to  thee  alone. 

Thou  know'st  what  I  have  borne  in  following  thee, 
Yet  still  from  mount  to  mount,   day  after  day, 

Untir'd  thou  joumeyest  on,  and  wilt  not  see 
That  I  am  weak  and  narrow  is  the  way. 

Distinct  but  distant  the  sweet  light  I  view 

,To  which  thou  spurr'st  me  on  o'er  ground  so  rough, 
But,  there  to  fly,  I  have  not  wings  like  you. 

Leave  me  in  my  desires  content  enough. 

Which  growing  fiercer  will  myself  chastise, 
Nor  let  me  her  displease  but  by  my  sighs. 


SONNET  CXXXI. 
All  at  night  have  peace  except  himsel/. 

O'eb  earth  and  sky  her  lone  watch  silence  keeps. 
And  bird  and  beast  in  stirless  slumber  lie. 
Her  starry  chariot  night  conducts  on  high, 
And  in  its  bed  the  waveless  ocean  sleeps. 

I  wake,  muse,  bum,  and  weep;   of  all  my  pain 
The  one  sweet  cause  appears  before  me  still; 
War  is  my  lot  which  grief  and  anger  fill, 
And  thinking  but  of  her  some  rest  I  gain. 

Thus  from  one  bright  and  living  fountain  flows 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet  on  which  I  feed; 
One  hand  alone  can  harm  me  or  can  heal: 

And  thus  my  martyrdom  no  limit  knows, 

A  thousand  deaths  and  lives  each  day  I  feel. 
So  distant  are  the  paths  to  peace  which  lead! 
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Her  walk,  looks,  words  and  air. 

As  o*er  the  fresh  grass  her  fair  form  its  sweet 
And  graceful  passage  makes  at  evening  hours, 
Seems  as  around  the  newly  wak'ning  flowers 
Found  virtue  issue  from  her  delicate  feet. 

Love,  which  in  true  hearts  only  has  his  seat, 

Nor  elsewhere  deigns  to  prove  his  certain  powers. 
So  warm  a  pleasure  from  her  bright  eyes  showVs, 
No  other  bliss  I  ask,  no  better  meat. 

And  with  her  soft  look  and  light  step  agree 
Her  mild  and  modest  never  eager  air, 
And  sweetest  words  in  constant  union  rare. 

From  these  four  sparks — nor  only  these  we  see — 
Springs  the  great  fire  wherein  I  live  and  bum. 
Which  makes  me  from  the  sun  as  night-birds  turn. 


SONNET  CXXXIII. 


Had  he  not  been  distracted  by  Loye,  he  might  ere  now  haTe  had  the  fame  of  a 
great  Latin  poet. 

Still  had  I  sojourn'd  in  that  Delphic  cave 
Where  young  Apollo  prophet  first  became, 
Verona,  Mantua  were  not  sole  in  fiime, 
But  Florence  too  her  poet  now  should  have: 

But  since  the  waters  of  that  spring  no  more 
Enrich  my  land,  needs  must  that  I  pursue 
Some  other  planet,  and,  with  sickle  new, 
Reap  firom  my  field  of  sticks  and  thorns  its  store. 

Dried  is  the  olive:  elsewhere  tum'd  the  stream 

Whose  source  from  fam*d  Parnassus  was  deriv'd, 
Whereby  of  yore  it  throve  in  best  esteem. 

Me  fortune  thus,  or  fault  perchance,  deprived 
Of  all  good  fruit — unless  eternal  Jove 
Show'r  on  my  head  some  favour  from  above. 

K 
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Laora  singp. 

Hbr  bright  and  love-lit  eyes  on  earth  she  bends — 
Concentres  her  rich  breath  in  one  full  sigh — 
A  brief  pause — a  fond  hush — her  voice  on  high 
Clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine  ascends. 

Such  rapine  sweet  thro'  all  my  heart  extends, 
New  thoughts  and  wishes  so  within  me  vie, 
Perforce  I  say,  thus  be  it  mine  to  die, 
If,  Heav'n  to  me  so  fair  a  doom  intends. 

But  ah  I  those  sounds  whose  sweetness  laps  my  sense. 
The  strong  desire  of  more  that  in  me  yearns 
Restrain  my  spirit  in  its  parting  hence. 

Thus  at  her  will  I  live,  thus  winds  and  turns 
The  yam  of  life  which  to  my  lot  is  given 
Earth's  single  Siren,  sent  to  us  from  Heaven. 


SONNET  CXXXV. 
life  will  fail  him  before  hope. 

Love  to  my  mind  recalling  that  sweet  thought. 
The  ancient  confidant  our  lives  between, 
Well  comforts  me,  and  says  I  ne'er  have  been 
So  near  as  now  to  what  I  hop'd  and  sought. 

I  who,  at  times  with  dang'rous  falsehood  fraught, 
At  times  with  partial  truth,  his  words  have  seen 
Live  in  suspense,  still  missing  the  just  mean, 
'Twixt  yea  and  nay  a  constant  battle  fought 

Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on:  and  I  behold 

In  my  true  glass  the  adverse  time  draw  near 
Her  promise  and  my  hope  which  limits  here. 

So  let  it  be :  alone  I  grow  not  old ; 

Changes  not  e*en  with  age  my  loving  troth; 
My  fear  is  this,  the  short  life  left  us  both. 
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The  Tflty  excess  of  passion  ties  his  tongue. 

Full  of  a  vague  desire,  which  passes  by 

AH  other  thoughts  and  makes  me  live  alone, 
E'en  to  myself  at  times  a  stranger  grown, 
I  still  seek  her  whom  most  I  ought  to  fly. 

So  sweet  and  yet  so  cold  she  meets  mine  eye, 
My  very  spirit  trembles  on  its  throne; 
To  bar  my  flight  Love's  fair  foe  and  my  own 
Strengthens  her  pow'r  with  many  an  armed  sigh. 

Yet,  if  I  err  not  much,  a  pitying  ray 

Her  brow,  long  clouded  and  severe,  now  shows. 
That  makes  awhile  my  sad  heart  calm  and  well: 

Then  summon  I  my  thoughts:  and  would  essay 
My  life's  mistaken  counsels  to  disclose; 
But  dare  not  speak,  so  much  have  I  to  tell. 


SONNET  CXXXVII. 


The  same  subject. 

Often  already  has  that  fair  kind  smile 
Embolden'd  me  my  sorrow  to  repress, 

And  my  fair  foe  in  meek  and  humble  style 
With  apt  discourse  and  honest  to  address: 

That  purpose  soon  her  eyes  make  vain  and  vile, 
For  Love  my  fate  and  fortune,  more  and  less. 

My  good,  mine  ill,  my  life  and  death  the  while. 
Has  trusted  in  her  hands  to  ban  or  bless. 

Thus  language  have  I  ever  fail'd  to  find 

Which  others  than  myself  alone  may  reach 
Whom  Love  has  left  so  trembling  and  so  faint; 

And  well  I  witness  how  affection  blind 

Unmans  the  spirit  as  it  checks  the  speech. 
Little  he  bums  who  can  his  passion  paint. 
k2 
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He  cannot  end  her  craelty,  nor  she  bis  hope. 

Me  Love  has  left  in  fair  cold  arms  to  lie^ 

Which  kill  me  wrongfully:  if  I  complain, 
My  martyrdom  is  doubled,  worse  my  pain: 
Better  in  silence  love,  and  loving  die  I 

For  she  the  frozen  Rhine  with  burning  eye 

Can  melt  at  will,  the  hard  rock  break  in  twain; 

So  equal  to  her  beauty  her  disdain 

That  others*  pleasure  wakes  her  angry  sigh. 

A  breathing  moving  marble  all  the  rest. 
Of  very  adamant  is  made  her  heart 
So  hard,  to  move  it  baffles  all  my  art. 

Despite  her  low'ring  brow  and  haughty  breast. 
One  thing  she  cannot,  my  fond  heart  deter, 
From  tender  hopes  and  passionate  sighs  for  her. 


SONNET  GXXX1X 
EnTj  may  disturb,  but  cannot  destroy  his  hope. 

O  DEADLY  Envy!  virtue's  constant  foe. 

With  good  and  lovely  eager  to  contest, 
Stealthily,  by  what  way,  in  that  fair  breast 
Hast  entrance  found,  by  what  arts  chang'd  it  so? 

Thence  by  the  roots  my  weal  hast  thou  uptorn, 
Too  blest  in  love  hast  shown  me  to  that  fair 
Who  welcom'd  once  my  chaste  and  humble  pray'r. 
But  seems  to  treat  me  now  with  hate  and  scorn. 

But  tho'  you  may  by  acts  severe  and  ill 

Sigh  at  my  good  and  smile  at  my  distress, 
You  cannot  change  for  me  a  single  thought. 

Not  tho*  a  thousand  times  each  day  she  kill 
Can  I  or  hope  in  her  or  love  her  less. 
For  tho'  she  scare.  Love  confidence  has  taught. 
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The  sweeta  and  bitten  of  Love. 


Marking  of  those  bright  eyes  the  sun  serene 

Where  reigneth  Love  who  mine  obscures  and  grieves, 
My  hopeless  heart  the  weary  spirit  leaves 
Once  more  to  gain  its  paradise  terrene  ; 

Then  finding  full  of  bitter-sweet  the  scene. 

And  in  the  world  how  vast  the  web  it  weaves, 

A  secret  sigh  for  baffled  love  it  heaves, 

Whose  spurs  so  sharp,  whose  curb  so  hard  have  been. 

By  these  two  contrary  and  mixt  extremes. 

With  frozen  or  with  fiery  wishes  fraught, 
To  stand  'tween  misery  and  bliss  she  seems : 

Seldom  in  glad  and  oft  in  gloomy  thought. 
But  mostly  contrite  for  its  bold  emprize, 
For  of  like  seed  like  fruit  must  ever  rise  I 


SONNET  CXLI. 
Better  to  be  nnhappj  for  her  than  happj  with  any  other  fair. 

An  evil  star  usher *d  my  natal  morn 

(If  Ueav'n  have  o'er- us  pow*r  as  some  have  said), 
Hard  was  the  cradle  where  I  lay  when  born, 

And  hard  the  earth  where  first  my  young  feet  play'd, 
Cruel  the  Lady  who  with  eyes  of  scorn 

And  fatal  bow,  whose  mark  I  still  was  made, 
Dealt  me  the  wound,  O  Love,  which  since  I  mourn. 

Whose  cure  thou  only,  with  those  arms,  canst  aid. 
But  ah!  to  thee  my  torments  pleasure  bring: 

She  too  severer  would  have  wish'd  the  hlovr, 

A  q>ear*head  thrust  and  not  an  arrow-sting. 
One  comfort  rests — better  to  suffer  so 

For  her,  than  others  to  enjoy :  and  I, 

Sworn  on  thy  golden  dart,  on  this  for  death  rely. 
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He  grows  jonng  again  in  the  dear  reooUeceions  of  the  time  and  pUoe  of  his  first  love. 

The  time  and  scene  where  I  a  slave  became 
When  I  remember,  and  the  knot  so  dear 
Which  Love's  own  hand  so  firmly  fastened  here, 
Which  made  my  bitter  sweet,  my  grief  a  game  ; 

My  heart,  with  fuel  stor'd,  is,  as  a  flame 
Of  those  soft  sighs  familiar  to  mine  ear, 
So  lit  within,  its  very  sufferings  cheer. 
On  these  I  live,  and  other  aid  disclaim. 

That  sun,  alone  which  beameth  for  my  sight. 

With  his  strong  rays  my  ruin'd  bosom  bums 
Now  in  the  eve  of  life  as  in  its  prime, 

And  from  afar  so  gives  me  warmth  and  light. 
Fresh  and  entire,  at  every  hour,  returns 
On  memory  the  knot,  the  scene,  the  time. 
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HiB  thoughts  ever  fixed  on  her,  he  passes  fearless  and  safo  through  the  forest  of 

Ardennes. 

Amid  the  wild  wood's  lone  and  difficult  ways, 
Where  travel  at  great  risk  e'en  men  in  arms, 
I  pass  secure — for  only  me  alarms 
That  sun,  which  darts  of  living  love  the  rays — 

Singing  fond  thoughts  in  simple  lays  to  her 

Whom  time  and  space  so  little  hide  from  me, 
E'en  here  her  form,  nor  hers  alone,  I  see 
But  maids  and  matrons  in  each  beech  and  fir: 

Methinks  I  hear  her  when  the  bird's  soft  moan, 
The  sighing  leaves  I  hear,  or  thro'  the  dell 
Where  its  bright  lapse  some  murmuring  rill  pursues: 

Rarely  of  shadowing  wood  the  silence  lone, 
The  solitary  horror  pleas'd  so  well, 
Except  that  of  my  sun  too  much  I  lose. 
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Love  who  his  votary  wings  in  heart  and  feet. 

To  the  third  heav'n  th^t  lightly  he  may  soar, 
In  one  short  day  has  many  a  stream  and  shore 
Griven  to  me^  in  fam*d  Ardennes,  to  meet. 

Unarm'd  and  single  to  have  pass'd  is  sweet 

Where  war  in  earnest  strikes,  nor  tells  before — 

A  helmless  sail-less  ship  'mid  ocean's  roar— 

My  breast  with  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  replete; 

But  reach'd  my  dangerous  journey's  far  extreme, 

Rememb'ring  whence  I  came,  and  with  whose  wings, 
From  too  great  courage  conscious  terror  springs. 

But  this  fair  country  and  beloved  stream 

With  smiling  welcome  reassures  my  heart, 
Where  dwells  its  sole  light  ready  to  depart. 


SONNET  OXLV. 


Tormented  by  love,  he  would  subject  it  to  reasoo,  but  fiiila. 

Love  in  one  instant  spurs  me  and  restrains, 

Assures  and  frightens,  freezes  me  and  bums. 

Smiles  now  and  scowls,  now  summons  me  and  spurns, 

In  hope  now  holds  me,  plunges  now  in  pains: 

Now  high,  now  low  my  weary  heart  he  hurls. 
Until  fond  passion  loses  quite  the  path. 
And  highest  pleasure  seems  to  stir  but  wrath — 
My  harass'd  mind  on  such  strange  errors  feeds! 

A  friendly  thought  there  points  the  proper  track, 
Not  of  such  grief  as  from  the  full  eye  breaks, 
To  go  where  soon  it  hopes  to  be  at  ease, 

But,  as  if  greater  pow'r  thence  tum'd  it  back, 
Despite  itself,  another  way  it  takes. 
And  to  its  own  slow  death  and  mine  agrees. 
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He  pacifies  her  by  humility,  and  exhorts  a  fneod  to  do  likewise  irith  his  misticas. 

When  my  sweet  foe,  so  haughty  oft  and  high, 

Mov'd  by  brief  ire  no  more  my  sight  can  thole, 

One  comfort  is  vouchsaf 'd  me  lest  T  die, 

Thro'  whose  sole  strength  survives  my  harass'd  soul; 

Where'er  her  eyes — all  light  which  would  deny 
To  my  sad  life — ^in  scorn  or  anger  roll, 

Mine  with  such  true  humility  reply, 

Soon  their  meek  glances  all  her  rage  control. 

Were  it  not  so,  methinks,  I  less  could  brook 
To  gaze  on  hers  than  on  Medusa's  mien 
Which  tum'd  to  marble  all  who  met  her  look. 

My  friend,  act  thus  with  thine,  for  clos'd  I  ween 
All  other  aid,  and  nothing  flight  avails 
Against  the  wings  on  which  our  master  sails. 


SONNET  CXLVII. 


To  the  river  Po. 


Po!   on  thy  powerful  and  rapid  course 

Well  may'st  thou  waft  along  this  outer  shell. 
But  the  free  spirit  which  within  does  dwell 
Cares  not  for  thine,  nor  haply  other  force, 

But  ever  home,  without  a  tack,  before 

The  gale,  to  its  desire  auspicious,  springs 
Back  to  the  golden  leaf  with  happy  wings, 
Unhelpt  by  wind  and  stream,  by  sail  or  oar. 

Monarch  of  rivers!  in  thy  pride  and  might 

Meeting  the  Sun  when  he  brings  in  the  mom. 
Yet  leaving  in  the  west  a  brighter  light. 

My  mortal  frame  descends  on  thy  full  horn. 

The  while  on  wings  of  love  my  soul  takes  flight 
Back  to  the  dear  haunts  of  our  old  sojourn. 
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SONNET  CXLVIII. 
He  oompareB  himMlf  to  a  bird  caught  in  a  net 

Love  'mid  the  grass  beneath  a  laurel  green — 

The  plant  divine  which  long  my  flame  has  fed, 

Whose  shade  for  me  less  bright  than  sad  is  seen — 
A  cunning  net  of  gold  and  pearls  had  spread :    ' 

Its  bait  the  seed  he  sows  and  reaps,  I  ween 

Bitter  and  sweety  which  I  desire  yet  dread : 

Gentle  and  soft  his  call,  as  ne'er  has  been 

Since  iirst  on  Adam's  eyes  the  day  was  shed: 

And  the  bright  light  which  disenthrones  the  sun 

Was  flashing  round,  and  in  her  hand,  more  fair 
Than  snow  or  ivory,  was  the  master  rope. 

So  fell  I  in  the  snare ;  their  slave  so  won 
Her  speech  angelical  and  winning  air, 
Pleasure,  and  fond  desire,  and  sanguine  hope. 


SONNET  CXLIX. 
Beply  to  a  sonnet  of  Oino  of  Pietoia. 

Love  with  hot  zeal  now  burns  the  heart  within, 
Now  holds  it  fetter'd  with  a  frozen  fear, 
Leaving  it  doubtful  to  our  judgment  here 
If  hope  or  dread,  if  flame  or  frost  shall  win. 

In  June  I  shiver,  bum  December  in. 

Full  of  desires,  from  jealousy  ne'er  dear ; 
E'en  as  a  Lady  who  her  loving  fee 
Hides  'neath  a  little  veil  of  texture  thin. 

Of  the  two  ills  the  first  is  all  mine  own. 

By  day,  by  night  to  bum;  how  sweet  that  pain 
Dwells  not  in  thought,  nor  ever  poet  sings : 

Not  so  the  other,  my  fair  flame,  is  shown ; 

She  levels  all:  who  hopes  the  crest  to  gain 
Of  that  proud  light  expands  in  vain  his  wings. 
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SONNET  OL. 
He  is  oontiniiallj  in  fear  of  doing  something  which  may  dupleue  her. 

If  thus  the  dear  glance  of  my  Lady  slay, 

On  her  sweet  sprightly  speech  if  dangers  wait, 

If  o'er  me  Love  usurp  a  pow'r  so  great, 

Oft  as  she  speaks,  or  when  her  sun-smiles  play : 

Alas !  what  were  it  if  she  put  away. 

Or  for  my  fault,  or  by  my  luckless  fate. 
Her  eyes  from  pity,  and  to  death's  full  hate. 
Which  now  she  keeps  aloof,  should  then  betray. 

Thus  if  at  heart  with  terror  I  am  cold, 

When  o'er  her  lair  face  doubtful  shadows  q>ring. 
The  feeling  has  its  source  in  sufiTrings  old. 

Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing, 

And  female  hearts — time  makes  the  proverb  sure- 
Can  never  long  one  state  of  love  endure. 


SONNET  CLI. 
Daring  a  seriouB  iUneaa  of  Laura. 

Love,  Nature,  and  that  gentle  soul  as  bright. 
Where  ev'ry  lofty  virtue  dwells  and  reigns. 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace.     As  wont,  Love  strains 
His  ev'ry  pow'r  that  I  may  perish  quite. 

Nature  her  delicate  form  by  bonds  so  slight 
Holds  in  existence,  that  no  help  sustains; 
She  is  so  modest  that  she  now  disdains 
Longer  to  brook  this  vile  life's  painful  fight. 

Thus  fades  and  fails  the  spirit  day  by  day. 

Which  on  those  dear  and  lovely  limbs  should  wait, 
Our  mirror  of  true  grace  which  wont  to  give: 

And  soon,  if  Mercy  turn  not  Death  away, 
Alas!  too  well  I  see  in  what  sad  state 
Are  those  vain  hopes  wherein  I  lov'd  to  live. 
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SONNET  CLII. 
He  compares  the  b«ati«8  and  adonunents  of  Laura  to  thoM  of  tha  Phoniix. 

This  wond'rous  Phoenix  with  the  golden  plumes 
Forms  without  art  so  rare  a  ring  to  deck 
That  beautiful  and  soft  and  snowy  neck, 
That  ev'ry  heart  it  melts,  and  mine  consumes: 

Forms  too  a  natural  diadem  which  lights 

The  air  around,  whence  Love  with  silent  steel 
Draws  liquid  subtle  fure,  which  still  I  feel 
Fierce  burning  me  tho'  sharpest  winter  bites; 

Border'd  with  azure,  a  rich  purple  vest, 

Sprinkled  with  roses,  veils  her  shoulders  fair: 
Bare  garment  hers,  as  grace  unique,  alone! 

Fame,  in  the  opulent  and  odorous  breast 
Of  Arab  mountains,  buries  her  sole  lair. 
Who  in  our  heav'n  so  high  a  pitch  has  flown. 


SONNET  GLin. 
Hie  moEt  fiunooa  poets  of  aotiqoitjr  would  have  song  her  only,  had  the/  seen  her. 

Had  tuneful  Maro  seen,  and  Homer  old 

The  living  sun  which  here  mine  eyes  behold. 

The  best  pow'rs  they  had  joined  of  either  lyre, 

Sweetness  and  strength,  that  fame  she  might  acquire; 

Unsung  had  been,  with  vext  ^neas,  then 

Achilles  and  Ulysses,  godlike  men, 

And  for  nigh  sixty  years  who  rul'd  so  well 

The  world;   and  who  before  iBgysthus  fell; 

Najr  that  old  flow'r  of  virtues  and  of  arms. 

As  this  new  flow'r  of  chastity  and  charms, 

A  rival  star,  had  scarce  such  radiance  flung. 

In  rugged  verse  him  honoured  Ennius  sung, 

I  her  in  mine.      Grant  Heav'n!    on  my  poor  lays 

She  frown  not,  nor  disdain  my  humble  praise. 
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SONNET  OLIV. 
He  fears  that  his  vene  ia  ooBnited  to  oelebnte  worthily  the  Tirtues  of  Lranu 

When  Alexander  at  the  famous  tomb 

Of  fierce  Achilles  stood,  the  ambitious  sigh 

Burst  from  his  bosom — Fortunate/  on  whom 

TK  Eternal  hard  shmoW'd  honours  bright  and  h^h. 

But  ah!   for  so  to  each  is  fix'd  his  doom, 

This  pure  fair  dove,  whose  like  by  mortal  eye 

Was  never  seen,  what  poor  and  scanty  room 

For  her  great  praise  can  my  weak  verse  supply? 

Whom,  worthiest  Homer's  line  and  Orpheus'  song, 
Or  his  whom  rev'rent  Mantua  still  admires — 
Sole  and  sufficient  she  to  wake  such  lyres! 

An  adverse  star,  a  fate  here  only  wrong, 

Entrusts  to  one  who  worships  her  dear  name, 
Yet  haply  injures  by  his  praise  her  fame. 


SONNET  CLV. 
To  the  80X1,  whoee  Betting  hid  from  him  the  view  of  Laara*8  honut, 

O  BLESSED  Sun !   that  sole  sweet  leaf  I  love. 
First  lov'd  by  thee,  in  its  fair  seat,  alone, 

Bloometh  without  a  peer,  since  from  above 
To  Adam  first  our  shining  ill  was  shown. 

Pause  we  to  look  on  her!     Altho'  to  stay 

Thy  course  I  pray  thee,  yet  thy  beams  retire; 

Their  shades  the  mountains  fling,  and  parting  day 
Parts  me  from  all  I  most  on  earth  desire. 

The  shadows  from  yon  gentle  heights  that  fall, 

Where  sparkles  my  sweet  fire,  where  brightly  grew 
That  stately  laurel  from  a  sucker  small, 

Increasing,  as  I  speak,  hide  from  my  view 

The  beauteous  landscape  and  the  blessed  scene. 
Where  dwells  my  true  heart  with  its  only  queen. 
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SONNET  CLVI. 


Under  th«  figure  of  a  tempest-fcost  vessel  he  describes  his  own  sad  state. 

My  letlie-freighted  bark  with  reckless  prore 

Cleaves  the  rough  sea  'neath  wintry  midnight  skies, 
My  old  foe  at  the  helm  our  compass  eyes^ 
With  Scylla  and  Charybdis  on  each  shore, 

A  prompt  and  daring  thought  at  ev'ry  oar, 
Which  equally  the  storm  and  death  defies, 
While  a  perpetual  humid  wind,  of  sighs, 
Of  hopes  and  of  desires,  its  light  sail  tore. 

Bathe  and  relax  its  worn  and  weary  shrouds 
(Which  ignorance  with  error  intertwines). 
Torrents  of  tears,  of  scorn  and  anger  clouds ; 

Hidden  the  twin  dear  lights  which  were  my  signs; 
Reason  and  Art  amid  the  waves  lie  dead. 
And  hope  of  gaining  port  is  almost  fled. 


SONNET  CLVII. 
The  ▼iskm  of  the  fiftwn. 

Beneath  a  laurel,  two  fair  streams  between, 
At  early  sunrise  of  the  opening  year, 

A  milk-white  fawn  upon  the  meadow  green, 
Of  gold  its  either  horn,  I  saw  appear: 

So  mild  yet  so  majestic  was  its  mien, 
I  left,  to  follow,  all  my  labours  here, 

As  miners  after  treasure,  in  the  keen 

Desire  of  new,  forget  the  old  to  fear. 

Let  none  impede — so,  round  its  fair  neck,  run 
The  words  in  diamond  and  topaz  writ — 
My  lard  to  give  me  Hberty  sees  Jit, 

And  now  the  sun  his  noontide  height  had  won 
When  I,  with  weary  tho'  unsated  view. 
Fell  in  the  stream — and  so  my  vision  flew. 
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SONNET  OLVIII. 
All  his  happioess  is  in  gazing  upon  ber. 

As  life  eternal  is  with  God  to  be. 

No  void  left  craving,  there  of  all  possest, 
So,  Ladj  mine,  to  be  with  you  makes  blest, 
This  brief  frail  span  of  mortal  life  to  me. 

So  fair  as  now  ne'er  yet  was  mine  to  see — 

If  truth  from  eyes  to  heart  be  well  exprest — 
Lovely  and  blessed  spirit  of  my  breast, 
Which  levels  all  high  hopes  and  wishes  free. 

Nor  would  I  more  demand  if  less  of  haste 
She  show'd  to  part:  for  if,  as  legends  tell 
And  credence  find,  are  some  who  live  by  smell, 

On  water  some,  or  fire  who  touch  and  taste, 

All,  things  which  neither  strength  nor  sweetness  give, 
Why  should  not  I  upon  your  dear  sight  live? 


SONNET  CLIX. 


He  invites  Love  to  admire  her. 


Pause,  Love!  awhile  our  glory  to  survey, 
Charms  supernatural,  sublime  and  new, 
See,  see  what  sweetness  round  her  breathes,  and  view 
The  splendour  which  the  Gods  to  man  display  ! 

Pearls,  purple,  gold,  in  matchless  art,  array 

Her  fevour'd  form  whose  like  earth  never  knew, 
How  sweet  her  eyes,  how  soft  her  steps  pursue 
Beneath  the  shadowing  hills  their  stately  way  I 

Each  small  green  herb,  each  flow'r  that  summer  strows 
With  lavish  bounty  'neath  yon  old  oak's  shade. 
Presents  to  her  Ught  foot  its  varied  dies; 

And  the  bright  heav'n  with  all  its  bright  stars  glows 
More  calm  around,  rejoicing  to  be  made 
Serene  and  beautiful  from  Laura's  eyes. 
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SONNET  CLX. 


He  cumofc  say  whioh  is  the  greater  liappmese,  to  see  her  or  to  hear. 

I  FEED  my  fancy  on  so  noble  food, 

I  envy  not  great  Jove  his  godlike  meal; 

I  see  her — joy  invades  me  like  a  flood, 
And  lethe  of  all  other  bliss  I  feel 

I  hear  her — instantly  that  music  rare 

Bids  from  my  captive  heart  the  fond  sigh  flow, 

Caught  by  the  hand  of  love  I  know  not  where, 
A  double  pleasure  in  one  draught  I  know. 

Even  in  Heav'n  that  dear  voice  pleaseth  well 

So  winning  are  its  words,  its  sound  so  sweet, 

None  can  conceive,  save  who  have  heard,  their  spell; 

Thus,  in  the  same  small  space,  visibly,  meet 

All  charms  of  eye  and  ear  wherewith  our  race 
Art,  Genius,  Nature,  Heav'n  have  join'd  to  grace. 


SONNET  CLXI. 
Approachiiig  the  neigfaboorhood  of  Lama,  he  feela  the  force  of  his  love  for  her. 


The  gentle  air,  which  brightens  each  green  hill, 

Wak'ning  the  flow'rs  which  paint  this  bowery  glade, 

I  recognise  it  by  its  soft  breath  still, 

My  sorrow  and  renown  which  long  has  made: 

Again  where  erst  my  sick  heart  shelter  sought, 
From  my  dear  native  Tuscan  air  I  flee: 

That  light  may  cheer  my  dark  and  troubled  thought 
I  seek  my  sun,  and  hope  to-day  to  see. 

That  sun  so  great  and  genial  sweetness  brings. 
That  Love  compels  me  to  his  beams  again. 
Which  then  so  dazzle  me  that  flight  is  vain: 

I  ask  for  my  escape  not  arms  but  wings: 

Heav'n  by  this  light  condemns  me  sure  to  die. 
Which  from  afar  consumes,  and  bums  when  nigh. 
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SONNET  OLXn. 


Ear  {Atj,  or  his  own  death,  ctn  alone  care  him  from  the  wounds  of  Lore. 

I  ALTER  day  by  day  in  hair  and  mien, 

Tet  shun  not  the  old  dang'rous  baits  and  dear, 
Nor  sever  from  the  laurel,  lim'd  and  green, 

Which  nor  the  scorching  sun,  nor  fierce  cold  sear. 
Dry  shall  the  sea,  the  sky  be  starless  seen, 

Ere  I  shall  cease  to  covet  and  to  fear 
Her  lovely  shadow,  and — which  ill  I  screen — 

To  like  yet  loathe  the  deep  wound  cherish*d  here: 
For  never  hope  I  respite  from  my  pain, 

From  bones  and  nerves  and  flesh  till  I  am  free. 

Unless  mine  enemy  some  pity  deigUi 
Till  things  impossible  accomplished  be, 

None  but  herself  or  death  the  blow  can  heal 

Which  Love  from  her  bright  eyes  has  left  my  heart  to 
feel. 

SONNET  CLXIII. 

The  breath  of  the  light  wind  briogs  back  to  his  mind  Lanra,  her  hair  flowing  aa 
on  the  day  when  she  first  bewitched  him. 

The  balmy  airs  that  from  yon  leafy  spray 

My  fever'd  brow  with  playful  murmurs  greet, 
Recal  to  my  fond  heart  the  fatal  day 

When  Love  his  first  wound  dealt,  so  deep  yet  sweet, 
And  gave  me  the  fair  face — ^in  scorn  away 

Since  turn'd,  or  hid  by  jealousy — to  meet; 
The  locksy  which  pearls  and  gems  now  oft  array. 

Whose  shining  tints  with  finest  gold  compete, 
So  sweetly  on  the  wind  were  then  display'd. 

Or  gather'd  in  with  such  a  graceful  art. 

Their  very  thought  with  passion  thrills  my  mind. 
Time  since  has  twin'd  them  in  more  sober  braid, 

And  with  a  snare  so  powerful  bound  my  hearty 

Death  from  its  fetters  only  can  unbind. 
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SONNET  CLXIV. 


The  presenee  of  Laura  transfbrnui  him,  and  even  her  shadow  makes  him  pale. 

The  heav*nly  airs  from  yon  green  laurel  roU'd, 

Where  Love  to  Phoebus  whilom  dealt  his  stroke, 
Where  on  my  neck  was  plac'd  so  sweet  a  yoke, 
That  freedom  thence  I  hope  not  to  behold, 

O'er  me  prevail,  as  o'er  that  Arab  old 

Medusa,  when  she  chatig'd  him  to  an  oak; 

Nor  ever  can  the  fairy  knot  be  broke 

Whose  light  outshines  the  sun,  not  merely  gold; 

I  mean  of  those  bright  locks  the  curled  snare 

Which  folds  and  fastens  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
My  soul,  whose  humbleness  defends  alone. 

Her  mere  shade  freezes  with  a  cold  despair 

My  heart,  and  tinges  with  pale  fear  my  face; 
And  oh!   her  eyes  have  pow'r  to  make  me  stone. 


SONNET  CLXV. 


He  eaoxiot  teD  the  effect  which  her  eyes  and  hair  have  apon  him. 

Th£  soft  gale  to  the  sun  which  shakes  and  spreads 

The  gold  which  Love's  own  hand  has  spun  and  wrought. 

There,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  those  fairy  threads, 
Binds  my  poor  heart  and  sifts  each  idle  thought* 

My  veins  of  blood,  my  bones  of  marrow  fail, 

Thrills  all  my  frame  when  I,  to  hear  or  gaze. 

Draw  near  to  her,  who  oft,  in  balance  frail. 

My  life  and  death  together  holds  and  weighs. 

And  see  those  love-fires  shine  wherein  I  bum, 

And,  as  its  snow  each  sweetest  shoulder  heaves, 
Flash  the  fair  tresses  right  and  left  by  turn; 

Verse  fails  to  paint  what  fancy  scarce  conceives. 
From  two  such  lights  is  intellect  distrest, 
And  by  such  sweetness  weary  and  opprest. 

L 
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SONNET  CLXVL 


He  finds  her  gloTe,  and,  lannching  into  praises  of  her  &ir  hand,  eomphuns  that  he 
will  have  to  restore  it  to  her. 


O  BEAUTEOUS  hand  I  which  robVst  me  of  mj  heart, 

And  holdest  all  my  life  in  little  space; 
Hand!  which  their  utmost  effort  and  best  art 

Nature  and  Heav'n  alike  have  joined  to  grace; 
O  sister  pearls  of  orient  hue,  ye  fine 

And  fairy  fingers!  to  my  wounds  alone 
Cruel  and  cold,  does  Love  awhile  incline 

In  my  behalf,  that  naked  ye  are  shown? 
O  Glove!   most  snowy,  delicate  and  dear, 

Which  spotless  ivory  and  fresh  roses  set, 

Where  can  on  earth  a  sweeter  spoil  be  met, 
Unless  her  fair  veil  thus  reward  us  here? 

Inconstancy  of  human  things!  the  theft 

Late  won  and  dearly  priz'd  too  soon  from  me  is  reft! 


SONNET  OLXVIL 
Not  onlj  her  hands  but  everything  in  her  is  of  nurrelloas  beaatj. 

Not  of  one  dear  hand  only  I  complain, 

Which  hides  it,  to  my  loss,  again  from  view. 

But  its  fair  fellow  and  her  soft  arms  too 

Are  prompt  my  meek  and  passive  heart  to  pain. 

Love  spreads  a  thousand  toils,  nor  one  in  vain^ 

Amid  the  many  charms,  bright,  pure  and  new, 
That  so  her  high  and  heav'nly  part  endue, 
No  style  can  equal  it,  no  mind  attain. 

That  starry  forehead  and  those  tranquil  eyes, 

The  fair  angelic  mouth,  where  pearl  and  rose 
Contrast  each  other,  whence  rich  music  flows, 

These  fill  the  gazer  with  a  fond  surprise. 

The  fine  head,  the  bright  tresses  which  defied 
The  sun  to  match  them  in  his  noonday  pride. 
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SONNET  CLXVIU. 


He  regrets  haviAg  feUumed  hw  giort,  unce,  from  rich  and  happy,  he  has  thenby 
become  poor  a&d  diaconsolate. 

Mb  Love  and  Fortune  then  supremely  blest ! 

Her  glove  which  gold  and  silken  broid'ry  bore! 
I  seem'd  to  Teach  of  utmost  bliss  the  crest, 

Musing  within  myself  on  her  who  wore. 
Ne'er  on  that  day  I  think,  of  days  the  best, 

Which  made  me  rich,  then  beggar'd  as  before, 
But  rage  and  sorrow  fill  mine  aching  breast, 

With  alighted  love  and  self-shame  boiling  o*er; 
That  on  my  precious  prize  in  time  of  need 

I  kept  not  hold,  nor  made  a  firmer  stand 

'Gainst  what  at  best  was  merely  angel  force, 
That  my  feet  were  not  wings  their  flight  to  spee(). 

And  so  at  last  take  vengeance  on  the  hand. 

Make  my  poor  eyes  of  tears  the  too  oh  source. 


SONNET  CLXIX. 


He  raffers  nrocb,  hopes  little,  bat  cannot  oomphun  of  her. 

The  flames  that  ever  on  my  bosom  prey 

From  living  ice,  or  cold  fair  marble  pour, 
And  so  exhaust  my  veins  and  waste  my  core. 
Almost  insensibly  I  melt  away. 

Death,  his  stem  arm  already  rear'd  to  slay. 
As  thunders  angry  Heav'n  or  lions  roar, 
Pursues  my  life  that  vainly  flies  before, 
.  While  I  with  terror  shake,  and  mute  obey. 

And  yet,  were  Love  and  Pity  friends,  they  might 
A  double  column  for  my  succour  throw 
Between  my  worn  soul  and  the  mortal  blow: 

It  may  not  be;  such  feelings  in  the  sight 
Of  my  lov'd  foe  and  mistress  never  stir; 
The  fault  is  in  my  fortune,  not  in  her* 
l2 
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SONNET  CLZ3L 
SIm  credits  not  hit  love,  bat  poiteriiy  wiH  admire  it 

Alas  I  I  burn^  yet  credence  fail  to  gain : 

All  others  credit  it  save  only  she 

All  others  who  excels,  alone  for  me; 

She  seems  to  doubt  it  still  yet  sees  it  plain. 
Infinite  beauty,  little  &ith  and  slow, 

Perceive  ye  not  my  whole  heart  in  mine  eyes? 

Well  might  I  hope,  save  for  mj  hostile  skies^ 

From  mercy's  fount  some  pitying  balm  to  flow. 
Tet  this  my  flame  which  scarcely  moves  your  care, 

And  your  warm  praises  sung  in  these  fond  rhymes. 

May  thousands  yet  inflame  in  afler  times; 
These,  I  foresee  in  fancy,  my  sweet  fair, 

Tho'  your  bright  eyes  be  clos'd  and  cold  my  breath, 

Shall  lighten  other  loves  and  live  in  deaths 


SONNET  CLXXI. 


He  proposBB  her  to  himself  as  a  modd  of  virtuee  which  he  ahoald  imttat& 

Soul!  with  such  various  faculties  endued 

To  think,  write,  speak,  to  read,  to  see,  to  hear; 
My  doating  eyes!  and  thou,  my  faithful  ear! 
Where  drinks  my  heart  her  counsels  wise  and  good; 

Tour  fortune  smiles;  if  after  or  before. 

The  path  were  won  so  badly  foUow'd  yet, 
Ye  had  not  then  her  bright  eyes*  lustre  met, 
Nor  trac'd  her  light  feet  earth's  green  carpet  o'er. 

Now  with  so  clear  a  light,  so  sure  a  sign 

Twere  shame  to  err  or  halt  on  the  brief  way 
Which  makes  thee  worthy  of  a  home  divine. 

That  better  course,  my  weary  will,  essay! 

To  pierce  the  cloud  of  her  sweet  scorn  be  thine, 
Pursuing  her  pure  steps  and  heav'nly  ray. 
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SONNET  OLXXIL 


He  comforts  bimMlf  with  the  thought  that  he  wQI  ooe  daj  Be  ennad  for  hb  good 
fortune  in  heii^  hors  during  her  Ufotime. 

SwBET  anger,  sweet  contempt,  and  truces  sweety 
Sweet  ill,  sweet  trouble  and  sweet  load  I  bear, 

Sweet  speech,  that  sweetly  dost  the  senses  greet* 
Full  of  sweet  flame,  or  fanning  with  sweet  air: 

Lament  not,  Soul!   but  sufier  and  be  still, 
Temper  the  bitter  sweet  encountered  here. 

With  this  sweet  fame,  her  love  your  heart  does  flit 
To  whom  I  whispered   Thou  dbne  art  dear. 

Haply  e'en  yet  may  some  one  say  with  sighs, 

Ting'd  with  sweet  envy  Long  and  much  he  bore- 
Far  hve  the  best  and  brightest  in  his  time. 

Other:  O  fortune  hostile  to  mine  eyes, 

Which  saw  her  never!  that  she  came  before. 
And  I  too  late  in  being,  great  thy  crime! 


CANZONE  XIX. 
Self-defonoe. 

If  I  said  so^  may  I  be  hated  by 

Her  on  whose  love  I  live,  without  which  I  should  die; 

If  I  said  so,  my  days  be  sad  and  short, 

May  my  false  soul  some  vile  dominion  court; 

If  I  said  so,  may  ev'ry  star  to  me 

Be  hostile;  round  me  grow 

Pale  fear  and  jealousy; 

And  she^  my  foe, 

As  cruel  still  and  cold  as  fair  she  aye  must  be. 

If  I  s^d  so,  may  Love  upon  my  heart 
Expend  his  golden  shafts,  on  her  the  leaden  dart; 
Be  Heaven  and  earth,  and  Gh>d  and  man  my  foe. 
And  she  still  more  severe  if  I  said  so; 
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If  I  said  80,  may  he  whose  blind  lights  lead 

Me  straightway  to  my  grave^ 

Trample  yet  worse  his  slave, 

Nor  she  behave 

Gentle  and  kind  to  me  in  look,  or  word,  or  deed. 

If  I  said  so,  then  thro'  my  brief  life  may 

All  that  is  hateful  block  my  worthless  weary  way; 

If  I  said  so,  may  the  proud  frost  in  thee 

Grow  prouder  as  more  fierqe  the  fire  in  me; 

If  I  said  so,  no  more  then  may  the  warm 

Sun  or  bright  moon  be  view'd, 

Nor  maid,  nor  matron's  form, 

But  one  dread  storm 

Such  as  proud  Pharaoh  saw  when  Israel  he  pursued* 

K  I  said  so,  despite  each  contrite  sigh. 

Let  courtesy  for  me  and  kindly  feeling  die; 

If  I  said  so»  that  voice  to  anger  swell, 

Which  was  so  sweet  when  first  her  slave  I  fell; 

If  I  said  so,  I  should  offend  whom  I, 

E'en  from  my  earliest  breath 

Until  niy  day  of  death. 

Would  gladly  take. 

Alone  in  cloister'd  cell  my  single  saint  to  make. 

But  if  I  said  not  so,  may  she  who  first. 

In  life's  green  youth,  my  heart  to  hope  so  sweetly  nuist. 

Deign  yet  once  more  my  weary  bark  to  guide 

Widi  native  kindness  o'er  the  troublous  tide; 

And  grficeful,  grateful,  as  her  wont  before, 

When,  for  I  could  no  more. 

My  all,  myself  I  gave. 

To  be  her  slave. 

Forget  not  the  deep  faith  with  which  I  still  adoze. 
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I  did  not,  could  not,  never  would  say  so^ 

For  all  that  gold  can  give,  cities  or  courts  bestow: 

Let  truth  then  take  her  old  proud  seat  on  high, 

And  low  on  earth  let  baffled  falsehood  lie. 

Thou  know^st  me,  Love !  if  aught  my  state  within 

Belief  or  care  may  win. 

Tell  her  that  I  would  call 

Him  blest  o^er  all. 

Who  doom'd  like  me  to  pine,  dies  ere  his  strife  begin. 

Bachel  I  sought,  not  Leah,  to  secure, 

Nor  could  I  this  vain  life,  with  other  fair  endure. 

And,  should  from  earth  Heav'n  summon  her  agen, 

Myself  would  gladly  die 

For  her,  or  with  her,  when 

Elijah's  fiery  car  her  pure  soul  wafts  on  high. 


CANZONE  XX. 
He  cannot  li^e  without  seeiog  her,  bat  would  not  dio  that  ha  maj  still  lore  her. 

As  pass'd  the  years  which  I  have  left  behind. 

To  pass  my  future  years  I  fondly  thought, 

Amid  old  studies,  with  desires  the  same; 

But,  from  my  Lady  since  I  fail  to  find 

The  accustom'd  aid,  the  work  himself  has  wrought 

Let  Love  regard  my  tempter  who  became; 

Tet  scarce  I  feel  the  shame 

Thaty  at  my  age,  he  makes  me  thus  a  thief 

Of  that  bewitching  light 

For  which  my  life  is  steep'd  in  cureless  grief; 

In  youth  I  better  might 

Have  ta'en  the  part  which  now  I  needs  must  take, 

For  less  dishonour  boyish  errors  make. 
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1^066  sweet  eyeB  whence  alone  my  life  had  health 

Were  ever  of  their  high  and  heavenly  charms, 

So  kind  to  me  when  first  my  thrall  begim, 

That,  as  a  man  whom  not  his  proper  wealth, 

But  some  extern  yet  secret  succour  arms, 

I  liv'dy  with  them  at  ease,  oflfending  none: 

Me  now  their  glances  shun 

As  one  injurious  and  importunate, 

Who,  poor  and  hungry,  did 

Myself  the  very  act,  in  better  state 

Which  I,  in  others,  chid. 

From  mercy  thus  if  envy  bar  me,  be 

My  amorous  thirst  and  helplessness  my  plea. 

In  divers  ways  how  often  have  I  tried 

If,  reft  of  these,  aught  mortal  could  retain 

E'en  for  a  single  day  in  life  my  frame: 

But  ah!  my  soul,  which  has  no  rest  beside 

Speeds  back  to  those  angelic  lights  again: 

And  I,  tho'  but  of  wax,  turn  to  their  flame. 

Planting  my  mind's  best  aim 

Where  less  the  watch  o'er  what  I  love  is  sure; 

As  birds  i'  th*  wildwood  green, 

Where  less  they  fear  will  sooner  take  the  lure, 

So  on  her  lovely  mien, 

Now  one  and  now  another  look  I  turn, 

Wherewith  at  once  I  nourish  me  and  bum. 

Strange  sustenance!  upon  tny  death  I  feed, 
And  live  in  flames,  a  salamander  rare! 
And  yet  no  marvel,  as  from  love  it  flows. 
A  blithe  lamb  'mid  the  harass'd  fleecy  breed, 
Whilom  I  lay,  whom  now  to  worst  despair 
Fortune  and  Love,  as  is  their  wont,  expose. 
Winter  with  cold  and  snows. 
With  violets  and  roses  Spring  is  rife, 
And  thus  if  I  obtain 
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Some  few  poor  aliments  of  else  weak  life, 
Who  can  of  theft  complain? 
So  rich  a  fur  should  be  content  with  this, 
Tho*  others  live  on  hers,  if  nought  she  miss. 

Who  knows  not  what  I  am  and  still  have  been, 

From  the  first  day  I  saw  those  beauteous  eyes. 

Which  alter'd  of  my  life  the  natural  mood? 

Traverse  all  lands,  explore  each  sea  between. 

Who  can  acquire  all  human  qualities? 

There  some  on  odours  live  by  Ind's  vast  flood  I 

Here  light  and  fire  are  food 

My  firail  and  famish'd  spirit  to  appease! 

Love!  more  or  nought  bestow; 

With  lordly  state  low  thrift  but  ill  agrees; 

Thou  hast  thy  darts  and  bow. 

Take  with  thy  hands  my  not  unwilling  breath. 

Life  were  well  clos'd  with  honourable  death. 

Pent  flames  are  strongest,  and,  if  left  to  swell, 

Not  long  by  any  means  can  rest  unknown, 

This  own  I,  Love,  and  at  your  hands  was  taught. 

When  I  thus  silent  burned,  you  knew  it  well; 

Now  ^'en  to  me  my  cries  are  weary  grown. 

Annoy  to  far  and  near  so  long  that  wrought. 

O  fidse  world!  O  vain  thought! 

O  my  hard  fate!  where  now  to  follow  thee? 

Ah!  from  what  meteor  light 

Sprung  in  my  heart  the  constant  hope  which  she, 

Who,  armour'd  with  your  might. 

Drags  me  to  death,  binds  o'er  it  as  a  chain? 

Yours  is  the  &ult  tho'  mine  the  loss  and  pain. 

Thus  bear  I  of  true  love  the  pains  along. 
Asking  forgiveness  of  another's  debt, 
And  for  mine  own;  whose  eyes  should  rather  shun 
That  too  great  light,  and  to  the  Siren's  song 
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My  ears  be  clos'd:  tho*  scarce  can  I  regret 

That  80  sweet  poison  should  my  heart  o'errun. 

Yet  would  that  all  were  done, 

That  who  the  first  wound  gave  my  last  would  deal; 

For,  if  I  right  divine, 

It  were  best  mercy  soon  my  fate  to  seal; 

Since  not  a  chance  is  mine 

That  he  may  treat  me  better  than  before, 

'Tis  well  to  die  if  death  shut  sorrow's  door. 

My  Song!  with  fearless  feet 

The  field  I  keep,  for  death  in  flight  were  shame. 

Myself  I  needs  must  blame 

For  these  laments;  tears,  sighs^  and  death  to  meet, 

Such  fate  for  her  is  sweet. 

Own,  slave  of  Love,  whose  eyes  these  rhymes  may  catch, 

Earth  has  no  good  that  with  my  grief  can  match. 


SONNET  CLXXIII. 

He  pnyi  the  Rhone,  in  its  descent  to  her  coantrj,  to  kiss  the  hands  and  feet  of 

Laura. 

O  RAPID  river,  from  thine  Alpine  source 

Whoy  eating  round  thee,  dost  thy  name  obtain. 
Like  mine  thy  anxious  aim  the  goal  to  gain^ 
Where  Nature  thine  and  Love  directs  my  course; 

Flow  on  ia  strength  I  thy  stream  nor  sleep,  nor  toil 
Impede!  but  ere  thy  waters  reach  the  sea^ 
Where  the  calm  sky  and  flow'ry  banks  in  thee 
A  clearer  mirror  find,  O  pause  awhile! 

There  is  our  sun  of  life,  whose  genial  heat 

With  softer  verdure  thy  left  shore  adorns; 

Perchance,  vain  thought !  e'en  now  my  stay  she  mourns. 

Kiss  her  fair  hand,  her  small  and  snowy  feet. 
And  let  the  kiss  instead  of  language  speak 
The  spirit  is  wilUng  but  the  flesh  is  toeak. 
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SONKET  OLXXIV. 
Aimnt  ftom  Vandaae  in  his  body,  he  itiU  remains  there  in  spiriL 

The  lovM  hills  where  I  left  myself  behind, 

Whence  ever  'twas  so  hard  my  steps  to  tear 
Before  me  rise;  at  each  remove  I  bear 
The  dear  load  to  my  lot  by  Love  consigned. 

Often  I  wonder  inly  in  my  mind, 

That  still  the  fair  yoke  holds  me,  which  despair 
Would  vainly  break,  that  yet  I  breathe  this  air; 
Tho'  long  the  chain  its  links  bat  closer  bind. 

And  as  a  stag,  sore  struck  by  hunter's  dart. 
Whose  poison'd  iron  rankles  in  his  breast^ 
Flies  and  more  grieves  the  more  the  chase  is  prest. 

So  I,  with  Love's  keen  arrow  in  my  heart, 
Endure  at  once  my  death  and  my  delight, 
Rack'd  with  long  grief,  and  weary  with  vain  flight. 


SONNET  CLXXV. 
His  tormeDt  is  new  and  unique,  for  she  who  causes  does  not  perceive  it. 

From  Spanish  Ebro  to  Hydaspes  old, 
Exploring  ocean  in  its  ev'ry  nook, 
From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  cold  Caspian  shore. 
In  earth,  in  heav'n  one  only  Phcsnix  dwells. 
What  fortunate,  or  what  disastrous  bird 
Omen'd  my  fate?  which  Parca  winds  my  yam. 
That  I  alone  find  pity  deaf  as  asp, 
And  wretched  live  who  happy  hop'd  to  be? 
Let  me  not  speak  of  her,  but  him  her  guide. 
Who  all  her  heart  with  love  and  sweetness  fiUs^ 
Gifts  which,  from  him  o'erflowing,  follow  her. 
Who,  that  my  sweets  may  sour  and  cruel  be,  . 
Dissembleth,  careth  not,  or  will  not  see 
That  silvcr'd,  ere  my  time,  these  temples  are. 
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SONNET  CLXXVI. 
How  and  whm  be  «Bt«nd  into  Love's  labyrinth,  aad  why  he  stlU  renuuns  there. 


Passion  impels  wheie  Love  escorts  and  leads, 
Pleasure  attracts  me,  habits  old  enchain^ 
Hope  with  its  flatt'iies  comforts  me  again^ 
And,  at  my  harassed  heart,  with  fond  touch  pleads. 

Poor  wretch  I  it  trusts  her  still,  and  little  heeds 
The  blind  and  faithless  leader  of  our  train ; 
Reason  is  dead,  the  senses  only  reign: 
One  fond  desire  another  still  succeeds. 

Virtue  and  honour,  beauty  from  on  high, 

With  winning  words  and  many  a  graceful  way 
My  heart  entangled  in  a  snare  so  sweet. 

In  thirteen  hundred  seven  and  twenty,  I 

— Twas  April,  the  first  hour,  on  its  sixth  day — 
Entered  Love's  labyrinth,  whence  is  no  retreat. 


SONNET  OLXXVn. 
The  fkitfaftil  wrfant  ef  Lo?e  for  ao  long  a  time^  hia  oalj  reward  has  been  faan. 

Happt  in  dreams  o'  night,  content  to  pine, 

Shadows  to  clasp,  to  bind  the  summer  ^e, 
On  shoreless  and  unfathom'd  sea  to  sail, 
To  build  on  sands,  and  on  the  air  design. 

The  sun  to  doat  on  till  these  eyes  of  mine 
Abash'd  before  his  noonday  splendour  fail. 
To  chase  adown  a  soft  and  sloping  vale. 
The  winged  stag  with  frail  and  heavy  kine; 

Weary  and  blind,  save  my  own  hann  to  all, 

Which  day  and  night  I  seek  with  throbbing  heart, 
On  Love,  on  Laura,  and  on  Death  I  calL 

Thus  twenty  years  of  long  and  cruel  smart, 

In  tears  and  sighs  Fve  past,  because  I  took 
Under  ill  stars,  alas!  both  bait  and  hook. 
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SONNET  CLXXVIIL 
flow  be  wu  «nchantedL 

Gbageb  which  lib'ral  Heav'n  grants  few  to  shave: 
Rare  virtue  seldom  witness'd  by  mankind; 
Experienced  judgment  with  light  hairs  combin'd; 
High  heav'nlj  beauty  in  a  humble  fair; 

A  gracefulness  most  excellent  and  rare; 

A  voice  whose  music  sinks  into  the  mind ; 

An  angel  port;  wit  glowing  and  refin'd 

The  hard  to  break,  the  high  and  haughty  tear. 

And  brilliant  eyes  which  turn  the  heart  to  stone. 
Strong  to  enlighten  Hell  and  nighty  and  take 
Souls  from  our  bodies  and  their  own  to  make; 

A  speech  where  genius  high  yet  gentle  shone. 
Evermore  broken  by  the  balmiest  sighs 
— Such  magic  spells  transformM  me  in  this  wise. 


SESTINA  VL 


Hie  Uatorj  of  his  lore;  the  difficiUtj  of  escape:  prajMr  to  God  for  hi 

Life's  three  first  stages  train'd  my  soul  in  part 
To  place  its  care  on  objects  high  and  new, 
And  to  disparage  what  men  often  prize, 
But,  left  alone,  and  of  her  fatal  course 
As  yet  uncertain,  frolicsome,  and  free,' 
She  entered  at  spring-time  a  lovely  wood. 

A  tender  flow'r  there  was,  bom  in  that  wood 
The  day  before,  whose  root  was  in  a  part 
High  and  impervious  e'en  to  spirit  free; 
For  many  snares  were  there  of  forms  so  new, 
And  such  desire  impell'd  my  sanguine  course, 
That  to  lose  freedom  were  to  gain  a  prize. 
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Dear,  sweet,  yet  perilous  and  painfiil  prize  I 
Which  quickly  drew  me  to  that  verdant  wood. 
Doomed  to  mislead  me  midway  in  life's  course; 
The  world  I  since  have  ransack'd  part  by  part. 
For  rhymes,  or  stones,  or  sap  of  simples  new» 
Which  yet  might  give  me  back  the  spirit  free. 

But  ah!  I  feel  my  body  must  be  free 

From  that  hard  knot  which  is  its  richest  prize. 

Ere  medicine  old  or  incantations  new 

Can  heal  the  wounds  which  pierc'd  me  in  that  wood. 

Thorny  and  troublous,  where  I  play'd  such  part, 

Leaving  it  halt  who  entered  with  hot  course. 

Tesl  full  of  snares  and  sticks,  a  difficult  course 
Have  I  to  run,  where  easy  foot  and  sure 
Were^  rather  needed,  healthy  in  each  part; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  still  of  pity  hast  the  prize. 
Stretch  to  me  thy  right  hand  in  this  wild  wood, 
And  let  thy  sun  dispel  my  darkness  new. 

Look  on  my  state,  amid  temptations  new 
Which,  interrupting  my  life's  tranquil  course. 
Have  made  me  denizen  of  darkling  wood; 
If  good,  restore  me,  fetterless  and  free, 
My  wand'ring  consort,  and  be  thine  the  prize 
If  yet  with  thee  I  find  her  in  blest  part 

Lot  thus  in  part  I  put  my  questions  new, 
If  mine  be  any  prize,  or  run  its  course, 
Be  my  soul  free,  or  captiv'd  in  close  wood. 
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SONNET  CLXXIX. 
SIm  oombines  in  henelf  the  ehanns  of  mind  and  penoo,  of  Turtue  and  of  nature. 

High  birth  in  humble  life,  reserv'd  yet  kind. 

On  youth's  gay  flower  ripe  fruits  of  age  and  rare, 

A  virtuous  heart  within  a  lofty  mind, 
A  happy  spirit  in  a  pensive  air; 

Her  planet,  nay  Heav'n's  King,  has  fitly  shrin'd 
All  gifts  and  graces  in  this  Lady  fair. 

True  honour,  purest  praises,  worth  refin'd. 

Above  what  rapt  dreams  of  best  poets  are. 

Virtue  and  Love  so  rich  in  her  unite, 

With  natural  beauty  dignified  address, 
(Gestures  that  still  a  silent  grace  express, 

And  in  her  eyes  I  know  not  what  strange  light 

That  makes  the  noonday  dark,  the  dusk  night  clear, 
Bitter  the  sweet,  and  e'en  sad  absence  dear. 


SONNET  CLXXX. 
He  mott. still  weep,  bat  her  iojoetice  puns  him  more  than  his  own  grief. 

Not  in  the  day,  not  in  the  day  alone. 

But  at  dead  night,  when  wretched  mortals  shake 
The  sense  of  evil  ofi*,  and  sweet  rest  take, 
Me  tyrant  Love  awakes  to  muse  and  moan. 

A  melancholy  rheum  consmnes  mine  eyes. 
Sorrow  my  bosom;  I  of  all  tnankind 
The  lowest  surely  am,  to  whose  tost  mind 
Fate  ev'ry  hope  of  future  peace  denies.       ^ 

Day  after  day,  from  morn  till  dewy  eve 

Brings  softly  in  the  still  night's  starry  train. 
No  hope  to  love  I  find,  no  end  to  pain: 

Her  crime  and  cruelty  the  more  I  grieve 
Severer  grow:  what  men  call  life  to  me 
Seems  but  a  slower  harder  death  to  be. 
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SONNET  CLXXXI. 

He  once  sang  of  her  to  gain  her  pity,  or  to  show  her  craelty,  bat  now  in  praise  of 
her  beaatj,  which  renaerB  even  death  welcome  to  him. 

Erewhile  I  labour'd  with  complaint  so  true, 

And  in  such  fervid  rhymes  to  make  me  heard^ 

Seem'd  as  at  last  some  spark  of  pity  stirred 

In  the  hard  heart  which  frost  in  summer  knew. 

Th'  unfriendly  cloud,  whose  cold  veil  o*er  it  grew, 
Broke  at  the  first  breath  of  mine  ardent  word, 
Or  lowering  still  she  others'  blame  incurred 
Her  bright  and  killing  eyes  who  thus  withdrew. 

No  ruth  for  self  I  crave,  for  her  no  hate; 

I  wish  not  this,  that  passes  pow'r  of  mine: 
Such  was  mine  evil  star  and  cniel  fiite. 

But  I  shall  ever  sing  her  charms  divine, 

That,  when  I  have  resign'd  this  mortal  breath, 
The  world  may  know  how  sweet  to  me  was  death. 


SONNET  CLXXXII. 
Lanra  ia  as  a  son:  aU  is  bright  whQe  she  lircs:  aU  will  be  daik  if  she  die^ 

If  amid  many  ladies  fair  and  gay 

She  come,  whose  equal  in  the  world  was  ne'er, 
The  rest  at  her  bright  presence  seem  to  fare. 
As  fare  the  lesser  stars  at  light  of  day. 

Love  at  my  ear  in  whispers  seems  to  say, 

So  long  as  earth  her  lovely  form  shall  bear 
Life  will  be  sweet:  when  seen  no  longer  there 
My  reign  and  virtue  pass  with  her  away. 

Should  Nature  from  the  skies  take  moon  and  sun, 

From  heav'n  the  winds,  &om  earth  its  leaves  and  grass, 
From  man  should  intellect  and  language  pass; 

Should  from  the  lifeless  sea  its  waters  run, 
So  lonely  and  obscure  my  life  would  be 
If  Death  her  dear  eyes  close  and  hide  from  me. 
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SONNET  CLXXXUL 
Morning. 

Of  birds  the  wak'ning  warble  and  fond  wail, 
The  voice  of  liquid  crystals  that  pursue 
Their  lively  race  the  bright  fresh  river  thro', 
At  early  mom  with  music  fill  the  vale; 

She,  whose  true  love  can  ne'er  forget  or  fail, 

The  snow  whose  face,  whose  tresses  gold  outdo, 
Combing  her  old  man's  hair  of  silvery  hue, 
Wakes  me  with  gen'ral  Nature's  grateful  hail 

To  greet  the  morning  and  its  mate  the  sun, 

But  more  that  other  orb,  beneath  wj^ose  pow'r 
I  still  as  erst  am  dazzled  and  undone. 

Both  have  I  seen  in  the  same  spot  and  hour 
Together  rising,  this  the  stars  to  dim, 
That  from  Heav'n's  face  to  extinguish  even  him. 


SONNET  OLXXXIV. 
TIm  aingntar  and  numrvUoos  batatifls  of  Laanu 

Whence,  and  from  what  rich  vein,  took  Love  the  gold 
Which  wrought  those  fine  fair  locks  ?  and  on  what  thorn 
Those  roses  cull'd  ?  where  found  those  gems  of  mom 
Tender  and  fresh,  here  shrin'd  in  mortal  mould  ? 

And  whence  the  virgin  pearls,  which  captive  hold 
Sweet  words  of  modesty  and  goodness  bora. 
The  charms,  divine  and  many,  that  adorn 
A  brow  serener  than  the  skies  unfold? 

Caught  from  what  angek,  in  what  seraph  sphere 

That  song,  whose  heav'nly  sweets  my  peace  so  mar 
Needs  little  more  my  spirit  quite  to  kill? 

Sprung  from  what  sun  the  lovely  light  severe 

Of  those  dear  eyes,  which  bring  me  peace  and  war. 
Troubling  fix>m  frost  to  fire  my  poor  heart  still. 

M 
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SONNET  CLXXXV. 
Looking  on  ber,  he  feels  as  it  were  dying,  bnt  cannot  tear  himself  awaj. 

What  destiny  of  mine,  what  fraud,  or  force. 
Unarmed,  again  conducts  me  to  the  field. 
Where  never  came  I  but  with  shame  to  yield  ? 
*Scape  I  or  fall,  which  better  is  or  worse? 

—Not  worse  but  better;  from  so  sweet  a  source 

Shine  in  my  heart  those  lights,  so  bright  revealed 

The  fatal  fire,  e*en  now  as  then,  which  seal'd 

My  doom,  tho'  twenty  years  have  roU'd  their  course. 

I  feel  death's  messengers,  when  those  dear  eyes, 
Dazzling  me  from  afar,  I  see  appear, 
And  if  on  me  they  turn  as  she  draw  near, 

Love  with  such  sweetness  tempts  me  then  and  tries, 
Tell  it  I  cannot,  nor  recal  in  sooth. 
For  wit  and  language  fail  to  reach  the  truth! 


SONNET  CLXXXVI. 
Not  finding  ber  with  ber  ftiends,  be  asks  them  why  she  is  abstnt  and  they  aiooe. 

P.    PfiNSlYE  and  glad,  accompanied,  alone, 

Ladies,  who  cheat  the  time  with  converse  gay. 
Where  does  my  life  and  where  my  death  delay? 
Why  not,  with  you,  her  form,  as  usual,  shown? 

Z.     Glad  are  we  her  rare  lustre  to  have  known. 
And  sad  from  her  dear  company  to  stay, 
Which  jealousy  and  envy  keep  away 
O'er  others'  bliss,  as  their  own  ill,  wlio  moan. 

P.    Who  lovers  can  restrain,  or  give  them  law? 

Z.  No  one  the  soul,  harshness  and  rage  the  frame; 

As  erst  in  us  this  now  in  her  appears. 
As  oft  the  face  betrays  the  heart,  we  saw 

Clouds  that  obscuring  her  high  beauty  came, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  dewy  trace  of  tears. 
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SONNET  CLXXXVII. 
His  nights  ai«  like  Ins  days  passed  in  tonnent 

When  in  the  sea  anks  the  sun's  golden  light, 
And  on  my  mind  and  nature  darkness  lies. 
With  the  pale  moon,  faint  stars  and  clouded  skies 
I  pass  a  weary  and  a  painful  night : 

To  her  who  hears  me  not  I  then  rehearse 

My  sad  life's  fruitless  toils,  early  and  late; 
And  with  the  world  and  with  my  gloomy  fate, 
With  Love,  with  Laura  and  myself,  converse. 

Sleep  is  forbid  me :  I  have  no  repose. 

But  sighs  and  groans  instead,  till  mom  returns. 
And  tears,  with  which  mine  eyes  a  sad  heart  feeds; 

Then  comes  the  dawn,  the  thick  air  clearer  grows, 
But  not  my  soul;  the  sun  which  in  it  burns 
Alone  can  cure  the  grief  his  fierce  warmth  breeds. 


SONNET  CLXXXVm. 
The  pnritj  of  his  lore  and  the  excess  of  his  sniBnrings. 

If  fond  fidelity,  a  heart  sincere, 

A  pleasing  .languor,  a  subdued  desire. 
If  honest  vows  kindled  to  gen'rous  fire, 
K  lengthen'd  error  in  love's  lab'iinth  drear. 

If  on  the  brow  each  thought,  each  feeling  seen. 
Or  doubtfully  in  broken  accents  heard. 
With  trembling  now  and  now  with  shame  preferr'd. 
If  love's  pale  hue  worn  on  the  faded  mien, 

If  than  myself  more  dear  another  held, 
If  ceaselessly  to  weep,  unpitied  sigh. 
By  grief,  chagrin  and  ire  in  turns  impell'd, 

When  absent  if  to  bum,  to  fireeze  when  nigh, 
If  these  the  ills  fate  dooms  me  still  to  bear. 
The'  mine  the  penance  be,  the  guilt  is  thine,  my  fair! 
M  2 
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SONNET  GLXXXIX. 


Happj  who  steered  the  boat,  or  droTe  the  ear,  wherein  abe  aate  and  nuag. 

Twelve  ladies,  their  rare  toil  who  lightly  bore, 
Rather  twelve  stars  encircling  a  bright  sun, 
I  saw,  gay-seated  a  small  bark  upon, 
Whose  like  the  waters  never  cleav'd  before: 

Not  such  took  Jason  to  the  fleece  of  yore. 

Whose  fatal  gold  has  ev'ry  heart  now  won, 

Nor  such  the  shepherd  boy's,  by  whom  undone 

Troy  mourns,  whose  fame  has  past  the  wide  world  o'er. 

I  saw  them  next  on  a  triumphal  car, 

Where,  known  by  her  chaste  cherub  ways,  aside 
My  Laura  sate  and  to  them  sweetly  sung. 

Things  not  of  earth  to  man  such  visions  are  I 
Blest  Tiphys!  blest  Automedon!  to  guide 
The  bark,  or  car  of  band  so  bright  and  young. 


SONNET  CXC. 
Far  from  the  sight  of  his  beIo?ed,  life  is  miserable  by  night  as  bj  daj. 

Never  was  bird,  spoil'd  of  its  young,  more  sad, 
Or  wild  beast  in  his  lair  more  lone  than  me, 
Now  that  no  more  that  lovely  face  I  see. 
The  only  sun  my  fond  eyes  ever  had. 

In  ceaseless  sorrow  is  my  chief  delight: 

My  food  to  poison  turns,  to  grief  my  joy; 
The  night  is  torture,  dark  the  clearest  sky, 
And  my  lone  pillow  a  hard  field  of  fight. 

Sleep  is  indeed,  as  has  been  well  exprest. 
Akin  to  death,  for  it  the  heart  removes 
From  the  dear  thought  in  which  alone  I  live. 

Land  above  all  with  plenty,  beauty  blest  I 

Te  flow'ry  plains,  green  banks  and  shady  groves! 
Ye  hold  the  treasure  for  whose  loss  I  grieve! 
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SONNET  CXCI. 
He  ooTies  the  air  she  breathes,  the  stream  which  glides  bj  her. 

Air!  'mid  those  light  and  flowing  tresses  oft 

Moving,  and  mov'd  by  them,  in  fidry  whirls, 

And  softly  scattering  their  rich  gold  aloft, 

Catchest  their  fall,  and  fondlest  in  fresh  curls; 

Thou  breathest  on  her  eyes,  whence  wasps  of  love 

So  pierce  me  that  I  feel  and  mourn  their  wound, 

And  fondly  fluttering  round  my  treasure  rove 

Till  dash'd  by  haste  or  terror  to  the  ground: 

Methinks  I  meet  her  now;  and  now  'tis  plain 

That  distance  parts  us;  now  I  sink,  now  soar, 
Now  ray  desire,  and  now  the  truth  I  see. 

Blest  air,  with  our  bright  living  ray  remain, 

Flow,  swift  and  shiny  brook,  thy  pebbles  o'er. 
Why  can  I  not  exchange  my  course  with  thee? 


SONNET  CXCII. 


Under  the  figure  of  a  Utnrel,  he  shows  how  his  lore  for  Laura  has  grown  and  is 
rooted  iu  his  heart's  core. 

Mt  poor  heart  op'ning  with  his  puissant  hand 
Love  planted  there,  as  in  its  home,  to  dwell 
A  Laurel,  green  and  bright,  whose  hues  might  well 
In  rivalry  with  proudest  emeralds  stand: 

Plough'd  by  my  pen  and  by  my  heart-sighs  fann'd, 
Cool'd  by  the  soft  rain  from  mine  eyes  that  fell. 
It  grew  in  grace,  upbreathing  a  sweet  smell, 
Unparallerd  in  any  age  or  land.  ' 

Fair  fame,  bright  honour,  virtue  firm,  rare  grace, 
The  chastest  beauty  in  celestial  frame, 
These  be  the  roots  whence  birth  so  noble  came. 

Such  ever  in  my  mind  her  form  I  trace, 
A  happy  burden  and  a  holy  thing. 
To  which  on  rev  rent  knee  with  loving  pray*r  I  cling. 
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SONNET  GXOIIL 
Though  in  the  midtt  of  paiB,  he  deems  himeelf  the  happieet  of  all  meiL 

I  BANG,  who  now  lament;  nor  less  delight 

Than  in  my  song  I  found,  in  tears  I  find; 
For  on  the  cause  and  not  efiect  inclined, 
My  senses  still  desire  to  scale  that  height: 

Whence,  mildly  if  she  smile  or  hardly  smite, 
Cruel  and  cold  her  acts,  or  meek  and  kind, 
All  I  endure,  nor  care  what  weights  they  bind, 
E'en  tho'  her  rage  would  break  my  armour  quite. 

Let  Love  and  Laura,  world  and  fortune  join 
And  still  pursue  their  usual  course  for  me, 
I  care  not,  if  unblest,  in  life  to  be. 

Let  me  or  bum  to  death  or  living  pine, 

.   No  gentler  state  than  mine  beneath  the  sun, 
Since  from  a  source  so  sweet  my  bitters  run. 


SONNET  GXGIV. 


She  relents. 


I  WEPT  but  now  I  sing;   its  heav'nly  light 

That  living  sun  conceals  not  from  my  view, 
But  virtuous  love  therein  revealeth  true 
His  holy  purposes  and  precious  might; 

Whence,  as  his  wont,  such  flood  of  sorrow  springs 
To  shorten  of  my  life  the  friendless  course. 
Nor  bridge,  nor  ford,  nor  oar,  nor  sails  have  foroe 
To  forward  mine  escape,  nor  even  wings. 

But  so  profound  and  of  so  full  a  vein 

My  suff'ring  is,  so  far  its  shore  appears 
Scarcely  to  reach  it  can  e'en  thought  contrive: 

Nor  palm,  nor  laurel  Pity  prompts  to  gain 

But  tranquil  olive,  and  the  dark  sky  clears, 
And  checks  my  grief  and  wills  me  to  survive. 
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SONNET  CXCV. 

He  fean  tiiat  an  iUiMss  which  has  attacked  the  eyes  of  Lann  may  deprive  him  of 

their  sight 

I  IjTV*1>  so  tranquil,  with  my  lot  content, 
No  sorrow  visited,  nor  envy  pin'd, 
To  other  loves  if  fortune  were  more  kind  ' 

One  pang  of  mine  their  thousand  joys  outwent ; 

But  those  bright  eyes,  whence  never  I  repent 

The  pains  I  feel,  nor  wish  them  less  to  find, 
So  dark  a  cloud  and  heavy  now  does  blind, 
Seems  as  my  sun  of  life  in  them  were  spent. 

O  Nature!   mother  pitiful  yet  stem, 

Whence  is  the  pow'r  which  prompts  thy  wayward  deeds, 
Such  lovely  things  to  make  and  mar  in  turn? 

True,  from  one  living  fount  all  pow'r  proceeds: 

But  how  could'st  thou  consent,  great  God  of  Heaven, 
That  aught  should  rob  the  world  of  what  thy  love  had 
given? 

SONNET  CXCVI. 
Against  an^r.    (Paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  Horace,  £p.  ii.  y.  62.) 

What  tho'  the  ablest  artists  of  old  time 

Left  us  the  sculptur'd  bust,  the  imaged  form 

Of  conq'ring  Alexander,  wrath  o'ercame 

And  made  him  for  the  while  than  Philip  less? 

Wrath  to  such  fury  valiant  Tydeus  drove 

That  dying  he  devour'd  his  slaughter'd  foe; 

Wrath  made  not  Sylla  merely  blear  of  eye, 

But  blind  to  all,  and  kiU'd  him  in  the  end. 

Well  Valentinian  knew  that  to  such  pain 

Wrath  leads,  and  Ajax,  he  whose  death  it  wrought, 

Strang  against  many,  'gainst  himself  at  last* 

Wrath  is  brief  madness,  and,  when  unrestrained, 

Long  madness,  which  its  master  often  leads 

To  shame  lUid  crime,  and  haply  e'en  to  death. 
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SONNET  CXCVII. 
The  weaknen  of  Lsun*B  ejes  panes  into  hie  own. 

Strange,  passing  strange  adventure!  when  from  one 

Of  the  two  brightest  eyes  which  ever  were, 

Beholding  it  with  pain  disturbed  and  dim, 

Mov'd  influence  which  my  own  made  dull  and  weak. 

I  had  retum'd^  to  break  the  weary  fast 

Of  seeing  her,  my  sole  care  in  this  world, 

Kinder  to  me  were  Heav'n  and  Love  than  e'en 

If  all  their  other  gifts  together  join'd, 

When  from  the  right  eye — rather  the  right  sun — 

Of  my  dear  Lady  to  my  right  eye  came 

The  ill  which  less  my  pain  than  pleasure  makes; 

As  if  it  intellect  possessed  and  wings 

It  pass'd,  as  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky: 

Nature  and  pity  then  pursued  their  course. 


SONNET  CXCVIII. 
He  formerly  songlit,  bat  now  he  bates  solitude. 

Room  !  which  to  me  hast  been  a  port  and  shield 
From  life's  rude  daily  tempests  for  long  years. 
Now  the  full  fountain  of  my  nightly  tears 
Which  in  the  day  I  bear  for  shame  conceal'd: 

Bed  I  which,  in  woes  so  great,  wert  wont  to  yield 
Comfort  and  rest,  an  urn  of  doubts  and  fears 
Love  o'er  thee  now  from  those  fair  hands  uprears, 
Cruel  and  cold  to  me  alone  reveal'd. 

But  e'en  than  solitude  and  rest,  I  flee 

More  from  myself  and  melancholy  thought, 

In  whose  vain  quest  my  soul  has  heav'nward  flown. 

The  crowd  long  hateful,  hostile  e'en  to  me, 

Strange  tho'  it  sound,  for  refuge  have  I  sought, 
Such  fear  have  I  to  find  myself  alone  I 
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SONNET  CXCIX. 
He  cxenses  hmiflelf  for  Tisitiog  Laura  too  often  and  loving  her  too  much. 

Ai^AsI  Loye  bears  me  where  I  would  not  go, 
And  well  I  see  how  duty  is  transgrest. 
And  how  to  her  who,  queen-like,  rules  my  breast. 
More  than  my  wont  importunate  I  grow. 

Never  from  rocks  wise  sailor  guarded  so 
His  ship  of  richest  merchandise  possest, 
As  evermore  I  shield  my  bark  distrest 
From  shocks  of  her  hard  pride  that  would  o'erthrow. 

Torrents  of  tears,  fierce  winds  of  infinite  sighs 
— ^For,  in  my  sea,  nights  horrible  and  dark 
And  pitiless  winter  reign — ^have  driven  my  bark, 

Sail-less  and  helm-less  where  it  shattered  lies, 
Or,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  main, 
Trouble  to  others  bears,  distress  to  me  and  pain. 


SONNET  cc. 


Since  Us  fintt  arises  from  Ioyo,  be  prays  him  to  kt  her  know  this,  that  so  she  maj 
stul  rorgive  Lim. 

0  Love,  I  err,  and  I  mine  error  own, 

•As  one  who  bums,  whose  fire  within  him  lies 
And  aggravates  his  grief,  while  reason  dies 
With  its  own  martyrdom  almost  o'erthrown. 

1  strove  mine  ardent  longing  to  restrain 

Her  fair  calm  face  that  I  might  ne'er  disturb: 
I  can  no  more;  falls  from  my  hand  the  curb. 
And  my  despairing  soul  is  bold  again; 

Wherefore  if  higher  than  her  wont  she  aim, 

The  act  is  thine,  who  fir'st  and  spur'st  her  so, 
No  way  too  rough  or  steep  for  her  to  go: 

But  the  rare  heav'nly  gifts  are  most  to  blame 
Shrin'd  in  herself:  let  her  at  least  feel  this, 
Lest  of  my  faults  her  pardon  I  should  miss. 
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SESTINA  VIL 


He  deapaira  of  escape  firam  the  torments  by  wfauh  be  is  sarronnded. 

Not  Ocean  holds  such  swanns  amid  his  waves. 
Not  overhead,  where  circles  the  pale  moon. 
Were  stars  so  numerous  ever  seen  by  night, 
Nor  dwell  so  many  birds  among  the  woods, 
Nor  plants  so  many  clothe  the  field  or  hill. 
As  holds  my  tost  heart  busy  thoughts  each  eve. 

Each  day  I  hope  that  this  my  latest  eve 

Shall  part  from  my  quick  clay  the  sad  salt  waves, 

And  leave  me  in  last  sleep  on  some  cold  hill; 

So  many  torments  man  beneath  the  moon 

Ne'er  bore  as  I  have  borne;  this  know  the  woods 

Thro'  which  I  wander  lonely  day  and  night. 

For  never  have  I  had  a  tranquil  night, 
But  ceaseless  sighs  instead  from  mom  till  eve. 
Since  love  first  made  me  tenant  of  the  woods: 
The  sea,  ere  I  can  rest,  shall  lose  his  waves. 
The  sun  his  light  shall  borrow  from  the  moon. 
And  April  flow'rs  be  blasted  o'er  each  hill. 

Thus,  to  myself  a  prey,  from  hill  to  hill. 
Pensive  by  day  I  roam,  and  weep  at  night. 
No  one  state  mine,  but  changeful  as  the  moon; 
And  when  I  see  approaching  the  brown  eve 
Sighs  from  my.  bosom  from  my  eyes  fall  waves. 
The  herbs  to  moisten  and  to  move  the  woods. 

Hostile  the  cities,  friendly  are  the  woods 

To  thoughts  like  mine,  which,  on  this  lofty  hill» 


V 
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Mingle  their  murmur  vrith  the  moaning  waves, 
Thro^  the  sweet  silence  of  the  spangled  night, 
So  that  the  livelong  day,  I  wait  the  eye, 
When  the  sun  sets  and  rises  the  fair  moon. 

Would,  like  Endymion,  'neath  the  enamour'd  moon, 
That  slumbering  I  were  lain  in  leafy  woods. 
And  that  ere  vesper  she  who  makes  my  eve, 
With  Love  and  Luna  on  that  favoured  hill, 
Alone,  would  come,  and  stay  but  one  sweet  night. 
While  stood  the  sun  nor  sought  his  western  waves. 

Upon  the  hard  waves,  'neath  the  beaming  moon, 
Song,  that  art  bom  of  night  amid  the  woods, 
Thou  shalt  a  rich  hill  see  to-morrow  eve  I 


SONNET  COL 
The  kifls  of  honour. 

A  NOBLE  nature,  a  superior  mind, 

A  spotless  soul,  prompt  aspect  and  keen  eye, 

Quick  penetration,  contemplation  high 

And  truly  worthy  of  the  breast  which  shrin'd : 

In  bright  assembly  lovely  ladies  join'd 

To  grace  that  festival  with  gratulant  joy, 

Amid  so  many  and  fair  faces  nigh 

Soon  did  the  fairest  his  good  judgment  find : 

Of  riper  age  and  higher  rank  the  rest 

Gently  he  beckon'd  with  his  hand  aside. 
And  lovingly  drew  near  the  perfect  ONE : 

So  courteously  her  eyes  and  brow  he  prest, 
All  at  his  choice  in  fond  approval  vied — 
Envy  thro'  my  sole  veins  at  that  sweet  freedom  run. 
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SESTINA  VIII. 


SIm  is  80  dMf  and  crad  u  iMver  to  be  mored  bj  his  tean,  and  for  his  Teraes  she 

cares  doL 

Sweetly  as  w&en,  at  blush  of  dawn,  the  gale 

Towards  the  bright  east  is  wont  to  move  the  flow'rs. 

And  varied  birds  each  waken  the  glad  verse, 

So  sweetly  feel  I  move  within  my  soul 

My  thoughts  to  her  who  rules  them  all  in  force, 

Stirring  me  to  resume  my  own  old  notes. 

Would  that  my  often  sighs  in  such  soft  notes 

I  could  attune  as  Laura  might  regale, 

By  reason  ruling  who  rules  me  by  force: 

But  Winter  first  shall  be  the  time  of  flowers, 

Ere  love  can  blossom  in  that  haughty  soul, 

Which  never  car'd  for  rhyme  nor  glow'd  with  verse. 

Alas!  how  many  a  tear,  how  many  a  verse 
Have  I  already  shed!   how  oft  my  notes 
Have  tried  in  vain  to  moidd  and  melt  her  soul! 
She  stands  as  the  stem  Alp  in  some  soft  gale, 
Which  well  may  bend  the  foliage  and  the  flow'rs, 
But  nought  availeth  against  greater  force. 

That  men  and  gods  alike  are  sway'd  by  force 
Of  love — for  so  we  read  in  prose  and  verse — 
I  prov'd  at  the  first  April  of  the  flow'rs: 
Now  neither  my   good  Lord,  nor  his  fond  notes, 
Nor  tears,  nor  pray'rs  of  mine  with  her  avail 
To  draw  from  life  or  martyrdom  my  soul. 

In  this  last  need,  O  miserable  soul! 
Employ  thy  utmost  wit,  thine  ev'ry  force. 
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While  o'er  life's  sea  yet  wafts  us  the  fair  gale; 
Nought  earthly  can  resist  the  pow'r  of  verse; 
The  fierce  snake  is  enchanted  with  its  notes, 
And  Winter  smiles  adom'd  with  summer  flow'rs. 

Smile  o'er  each  plain  the  herblets  and  the  flow'rs, 
Nor  can  it  be  that  her  angelic  soul 
Feels  not  the  influence  of  these  loving  notes: 
Yet  if  hard  fortune  be  of  greater  force, 
Singing  my  woes  and  weeping  forth  my  verse, 
As  some  hurt  heifer  vex  I  the  soft  gale. 

In  nets  I  bind  the  gale,  in  ice  the  flow'rs. 
When  I  by  verse  would  move  the  cold  hard  soul. 
Which  prizes  not  Love's  force,  nor  sweetest  notes. 


SONNET  ecu. 
Ho  bids  her  find  in  henelf  the  reason  why  he  cannot  enrt  witbont  her. 

LoTE  have  I  pray'd,  and.  Lady,  still  I  pray, 

With  you — our  pleasure-pain,  our  bitter-sweet — 
My  cause  to  plead,  if  I  with  faith  complete 
£*er  wander  from  the  path  of  right  away. 

I  cannot,  and  I  would  not  e'er  gainsay 

That  reason,  whose  light  check  all  good  souls  greet, 
Suffers  in  me  from  headstrong  will  defeat, 
At  times  which  leads  me  where  I  must  obey. 

You,  with  a  heart  which  Heav'n  with  wit's  best  fire 
And  its  own  rarest  virtue  thus  illumes 
— More  ne'er  was  giv'n  by  kindest  star  from  high — 

Should  pitying  say,  without  or  scorn  or  ire, 

What  can  he  else?  my  beauty  him  consumes j 
For  he  is  reckkss,  and  so  lovefy  L 
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SONNET  CCIII. 


HiB  sorrow  for  the  illDess  of  Laura  increases,  not  lessens  his  flame. 

The  sovereign  Lord,  'gainst  whom  of  no  avail 
Concealment,  or  resistance  is,  or  flighty 
My  mind  had  kindled  to  a  new  delight 
By  his  own  amorous  and  ardent  ail: 

Tho'  his  first  blow,  transfixing  n^y  best  mail 

Were  mortal  sure,  to  push  his  triumph  quite 
He  took  a  shaft  of  sorrow  in  his  right, 
So  my  soft  heart  on  both  sides  to  assail. 

A  burning  wound  the  one  shed  fire  and  flame, 
The  other  tears,  which  ever  grief  distils. 
Thro'  eyes  for  your  weak  health  that  are  as  rills. 

But  no  relief  from  either  fountain  came 
My  bosom's  conflagration  to  abate. 
Nay  passion  grew  by  very  pity  great. 


SONNET  ociv. 
He  hide  his  heart  retom  to  Laura^  and  only  then  perceives  that  it  never  left  her. 

P.     Look  on  that  hiU,  my  fond  but  harass'd  heart! 
Yestreen  we  left  her  there,  who  'gan  to  take 
Some  care  of  us  and  friendlier  looks  to  dart; 

Now  from  our  eyes  she  draws  a  very  lake: 
Return  alone — I  love  to  be  apart — 

Try,  if  perchance  the  day  will  ever/  break 
To  mitigate  our  still  increasing  smart. 

Partner  and  prophet  of  my  lifelong  ache. 
H.    O  wretch !  in  whom  vain  thoughts  and  idle  swell, 
Thou,  who  thyself  hast  tutor'd  to  forget, 
Speak'st  to  thy  heart  as  if  'twere  with  thee  yet? 
When  to  thy  greatest  bliss  thou  saidst  farewell. 
Thou  didst  depart  alone:   it  stay'd  with  her, 
Nor  cares  from  those  bright  eyes,  its  home,  to  stir. 
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SONNET  GOV. 
"^e  same  idea  panned. 

Fresh,  shaded ,  hill !  with  flow'rs  and  verdure  crown'd, 
Where,  in  fond  musings,  or  with  music  sweet, 
To  earth  a  heav'n-sent  spirit  I   takes  her  seat 
She  who  from  all  the  world  has  honour  found. 

Forsaking  me,  to  her  my  fond  heart  bound 

— Divorce  for  aye  were  welcome  as  discreet — 
Notes  where  the.  turf  is  mark'd  by  her  fair  feet, 
Or  from  these  eyes  for  her  in  sorrow  drown'd, 

Then  inly  whispers  as  her  steps  advance, 

Would  for  awhile  that  wretch  were  here  alone 
Who  pines  already  der  his  bitter  lot* 

She  conscious  smiles.     Not  equal  is  the  chance. 

An  E^en  thou,  while  I  a  heartless  stone.  « 

O  holy,  happy  and  beloved  spot! 


SONNET  OOVI. 
To  a  firieod,  in  hn  like  himself,  he  oaa  give  no  adTice  bnt  to  raise  his  soul  to  CKmI. 

The  bad  oppresses  me,  the  worse  dismays 

To  which  so  broad  and  plain  a  path  I  see; 

My  spirit,  to  like  frenzy  led  with  thee, 

Tried  by  the  same  hard  thoughts,  in  dotage  strays, 

Nor  knows  if  peace  or  war  of  God  it  prays, 

Tho'  great  the  loss  and  deep  the  shame  to  me. 
But  why  pine  longer?    Best  our  lot  will  be, 
What  Heav'n's  high  will  ordains  when  man  obeys. 

Tho'  1  of  that  great  honour  worthless  prove 
Offer'd  by  thee — herein  Love  leads  to  err, 
Who  often  makes  the  sound  eye  to  see  wrong — 

My  counsel  this,  instant  on  Heav'n  above 
Thy  soul  to  elevate,  thy  heart  to  spur, 
For  tho'  the  time  be  short,  the  way  is  long. 
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SONNET  CCVII. 
The  two  roses. 

Two  'brilliant  roses,  fresh  from  Paradise, 

Which  there,  on  May-day  mom,  in  beauty  sprang 
Fair  gift,  and  by  a  lover  old  and  wise 

Equally  offer'd  to  two  lovers  young; 
At  speech  so  tender  and  such  winning  guise^ 

As  transports  from  a  savage  might  have  wrung, 
A  loving  lustre  lit  their  mutual  eyes. 

And  instant  on  their  cheeks  a  soft  blush  hung. 
The  sun  ne*er  looKd  upon  a  lovelier  pair^ 

With  a  sweet  smile  and  gentle  sigh  he  said, 

Pressing  the  hands  of  both  and  tum'd  away. 
Of  words  and  roses  each  alike  had  share. 

E'en  now  my  worn  heart  thrills  with  joy  and  dread, 

O  happy  eloquence!  O  blessed  day! 


SONNET  covin. 
He  prays  that  he  may  die  before  Laara. 

The  balmy  gale,  that,  with  its  tender  sigh, 

Moves  the  green  laurel  and  the  golden  hair. 
Makes  with  its  graceful  visitings  and  rare 
The  gazer's  spirit  from  his  body  fly. 

A  sweet  and  snow-white  rose  in  hard  thorns  set! 
Where  in  the  world  her  fellow  shall  we  find? 
The  glory  of  our  age !     Creator  kind, 
Grant  that  ere  hers  my  death  shall  first  be  met. 

So  the  great  public  loss  I  may  not  see. 

The  world  without  its  sun,  in  darkness  left. 
And  from  my  desolate  eyes  their  sole  light  reft. 

My  mind  with  which  no  other  thoughts  agree. 

Mine  ears  which  by  no  other  sound  are  stirred 
Except  her  ever  pure  and  gentle  word. 
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SONNET  CCIX. 
His  praues  may  seem  exoessiTe,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  they  u«  not  worthy  of  ber. 

Haplt  to  some  my  style  may  seem  too  free 

In  piaise  of  her  who  holds  my  being's  chain. 
Queen  of  her  sex  describing  her  to  reign, 
Wise,  winning,  good,  fair,  noble,  chaste  to  be: 

To  me  it  seems  not  so;  I  fear  that  she 

My  lays  as  low  and  trifling  may  disdain, 

Worthy  a  higher  and  a  better  strain 

— Who  thinks  not  with  rae  let  him  come  and  see. 

Then  will  he  say,  She  whom  his  wishes  seek 

Is  one  indeed  whose  grace  and  worth  might  tire 
The  Muses  of  all  lands  and  either  lyre. 

But  mortal  tongue  for  state  divine  is  weak 
And  may  not  soar  y  by  flattery  and  force, 
As  Fate  not  choice  ordains,  Love  rules  its  course 


SONNET  OCX. 
Wboerer  has  seen  her  most  ooofen  that  he  cannot  praiae  her  enoogfa. 

The  wondrous  pow'r  which  Heav'n  and  Nature  share 
Who  seeks  to  know,  let  him  come  here  and  see 
This  sun  of  being,  not  alone  to  me 
But  the  blind  world,  which  has  for  worth  no  care. 

Let  him  come  soon  for  Death  delights  to  tear 

The  brightest  down  and  lets  the  worthless  be ; 
Expected  long  in  6od*s  own  kingdom,  she 
Passes  and  lasts  not,  mortal  tho'  so  fair : 

Then  will  he  see,  if  he  arrive  in  time, 
Each  virtue,  beauty,  every  noble  use 
With  wondrous  temper  in  one  body  met. 

And  instant  own,  how  weak  and  cold  my  rhyme, 
His  mind  o'ermaster'd  by  that  light  profuse, 
But  if  he  wait,  his  life  shall  grief  beset. 

N 
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SONNET  CCXI. 
Thinking  of  the  daj  when  he  left  her  so  nd,  he  fevt  for  her  saAty. 

What  dread  is  mine  when  I  recal  the  day 

When,  with  a  weight  of  melancholy  thought, 
I  left  the  Lady  of  my  heart :  to  nought 
So  oft  and  willingly  its  wishes  stray. 

Again  I  see  her,  humble,  modest  still 

Tho'  fairest  of  the  fair,  e'en  as  a  rose 

'Mid  meaner  flow'rs,  nor  joy  nor  grief  she  shows. 

As  one  who  fears  but  feels  no  other  ilL 

The  charms  were  laid  aside  which  grac'd  her  oft. 
The  pearls,  and  garlands,  and  the  festal  dress, 
The  smile  and  song,  her  gracious  speech  and  soft. 

And  thus  I  left  my  life,  in  deep  distress: 

Bad  omens  and  sad  dreams,  black  thoughts  assail 
My  spirit  since — Grant  Heav'n  that  all  may  fail! 


SONNET  CCXU. 
She  Appean  to  him  In  a  dream,  and  deetrojs  his  hope  of  again  aeung  hflr. 

Erewhilb,  in  dreams  of  sleep,  to  cheer  and  grace 
With  her  angelic  presence  dear  and  bright, 
Came  Laura;  now  to  sadden  and  affiight 
With  grief  and  fear  whence  no  escape  I  trace; 

Often  I  seem  to  see  in  her  fair  face 

True  sympathy  with  grief  profound  unite, 

And  words  to  hear^  faith  strengthening  into  fdght, 

Which  happiness  and  hope  for  ever  chase. 

RemembWest  thouy  she  asks,  that  last  sad  evef 

Gushed  to  thine  eyes  the  heart's  full  sorrow  when 
Forc*d  by  the  groioing  hour  I  took  my  have : 

I  had  nor  potoW  nor  wish  to  teU  it  then^ 
I  tell  it  to  thee  now  as  proved  and  true^ 
Hope  not  on  earth  again  my  form  to  view. 
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SONNET  CCXm. 
He  cannot  believe  in  her  deaiih,  bat  tf  trne,  be  prays  God  to  take  bim  also  from  lift. 

O  misebtI  horror!  can  it  then  be  true 

That  the  sweet  light  before  its  time  is  spent, 
'Mid  all  its  pains  which  could  my  life  content, 
And  ever  with  fresh  hopes  of  good  renew? 

If  so,  why  sounds  not  other  channels  thro', 
Nor  only  from  herself,  the  great  event? 
No!  God  and  Nature  could  not  thus  consent, 
And  my  dark  fears  are  groundless  and  undue. 

Still  it  delights  my  heart  to  hope  once  more 
The  welcome  sight  of  that  enchanting  face, 
The  glory  of  our  age,  and  life  to  me. 

But  if,  to  her  eternal  home  to  soar, 

That  heav'nly  spirit  have  left  her  earthly  place, 
O  then  not  distant  may  my  last  day  be! 


SONNET  COXIV. 
To  bis  ko^ng  to  see  her  agvn  is  now  added  the  fear  of  aeeiog  her  no  more. 

TJngebtain  of  my  state,  I  weep  and  sing, 

I  hope  and  tremble,  amid  rhymes  and  sighs 
I  ease  my  load,  while  Love  his  utmost  tries 
How  worse  my  sore  afflicted  heart  to  sting. 

Will  her  sweet  seraph  face  again  e*er  bring 

Their  former  light  to  these  despairing  eyes, 
(What  to  expect,  alas!  or  how  advise) 
Or  must  eternal  grief  my  bosom  wring? 

For  heav'n,  which  justly  it  deserves  to  win, 

It  cares  not  what  on  earth  may  be  their  fate, 
Whose  sun  it  was,  where  centred  their  sole  gaze. 

Such  terror,  so  perpetual  warfare  in, 

Chang'd  from  my  former  self,  I  live  of  late 
As  one  who,  midway  doubts,  and  fears  and  strays. 
N  2 
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SONNET  CCXV. 


He  righi  for  those  gUnoes  Irom  which,  for  his  great  kss,  he  is  compelled  to  keep 

awaj. 

O  GENTLE  glances!  winning  words  and  wise! 

Shall  I  behold  you  once  again  or  hear? 
Light  locks,  wherewith  my  heart  Love  sternly  ties, 

Then  leads  his  fetter'd  captive  to  his  bier! 
O  lovely  face  I  in  hard  fate  giv'n  to  me, 

Never  with  joy,  but  still  with  sorrow  fraught: 
O  amorous  fraud!  O  dear  delusion!  ye 

A  pleasure  give  which  only  pain  has  brought, 
For,  if  a  ray  from  those  bright  eyes  and  sweet 

(Where  all  my  life  and  its  best  thoughts  depend) 

Of  virtuous  favour  e'er  on  me  descend. 
Sudden,  as  ships  or  horses,  strong  and  fleet. 

Fortune,  attendant  ever  for  my  harm, 

Summons  me  thence  and  scatters  ev'ry  diarm. 


SONNET  OOXVI. 
Hearing  no  news,  he  foars  that  she  is  dead:  if  so,  his  own  end  mnst  also  be  near. 

No  tidings  yet — I  listen  but  in  vain; 
Of  her,  my  beautiful  beloved  foe, 
What  or  to  think  or  say  I  nothing  know, 
So  thrills  my  heart,  my  fond  hopes  so  sustain. 

Danger  to  some  has  in  their  beauty  lain; 

Fairer  and  chaster  she  than  others  show; 
God  haply  seeks  to  snatch  from  earth  below 
Virtue's  best  friend  that  Heav'n  a  star  may  gain, 

Or  rather  sun.     If  what  I  dread  be  nigh, 
My  life,  its  trials  long,  its  brief  repose 
Are  ended  all.     O  cruel  absence!  why 

Didst  thou  remove  me  from  the  menac'd  woes? 
My  short  sad  story  is  already  done, 
And  midway  in  its  course  my  vain  race  run. 
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SONNET  OCXVU. 


Contrary  to  the  wont  of  lovers,  he  prafers  momiDg  to  ereniiig. 

Tranquil  and  happy  loves  in  this  agree 
The  evening  to  desire  and  morning  hate. 
On  me  at  eve  redoubled  sorrows  wait; 
Morning  is  still  the  happier  hour  for  me, 

For  then  my  sun  and  Nature's  oft  I  see 
Op'ning  at  once  the  Orient's  rosy  gate, 
So  match'd  in  beauty  and  in  lustre  great, 
Heav'n  seems  enamoured  of  our  earth  to  be! 

As  when  in  verdant  leaf  the  dear  boughs  burst 
Whose  roots  have  since  so  centred  in  my  core 
.  Another  than  myself  is  cherish'd  more. 

Thus  the  two  hours  contrast,  day's  last  and  first: 
Reason  it  is  who  calms  me  to  desire, 
And  fear  and  hate  who  fiercer  feeds  my  fire. 


SONNET  GCXVni. 

Could  lie  hot  be  revenged  on  her  I  bat  she  so  tormente  him  day  tnd  night,  that 
eren  in  sleep  his  sool  goes  to  Tisit  her. 

O.  THAT  firom  her  some  vengeance  I  could  wrest 

With  words  and  glances  who  my  peace  destroys. 
And  then  abash'd,  for  my  worse  sorrow,  flies 
Veiling  her  eyes  so  cruel  yet  so  blest; 

Thus  mine  afflicted  spirits  and  opprest 

By  sure  degrees  she  sorely  drains  and  dries. 
And,  in  my  heart,  as  savage  lion,  cries 
Even  at  night  when  most  I  should  have  rest. 

My  soul,  which  sleep  expels  from  his  abode, 

The  body  leaves,  and,  from  its  trammels  free, 
Seeks  her  whose  mien  so  often  menace  show'd. 

I  marvel  much,  if  heard  its  advent  be, 

That  while  to  her  it  spake,  and  o'er  her  wept, 
And  round  her  clung,  asleep  she  alway  kept. 
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SONNET  CCXIX. 
On  Laon  pattmg  her  lumd  before  her  ejes  while  be  was  looldog  on  her. 

On  the  fair  face  for  which  I  long  and  sigh 

Mine  eyes  were  fasten'd  with  desire  intense, 

When^  to  mj  fond  thoughts.  Love  in  best  leplj, 
Her  honour'd  hand  uplifting,  shut  me  thence. 

My  heart  there  caught — as  fish  a  fair  hook  by, 
Or  as  a  young  bird  on  a  lim6d  fence — 

For  good  deeds  follow  from  example  high, 
To  truth  directed  not  its  busied  sense. 

But  of  its  one  desire  my  vision  reft. 

As  dreamingly,  soon  op'd  itself  a  way, 
Which  clos'd,  its  bliss  imperfect  had  been  left: 

My  soul  between  those  rival  glories  lay, 

Fill*d  with  a  heavenly  and  new  delight. 

Whose  strange  surpassing  sweets  engross'd  it  quite. 


SONNET  CCXX. 
A  smiling  welcome  which  Laura  gave  him  tmexpectedlj,  almost  kills  him  with  joj. 

Live  sparks  were  glist'ning  from  her  twin  bright  eyes. 
So  sweet  on  me  whose  lightning  flashes  beam'd, 

And  softly  from  a  feeling  heart  and  wise, 
Of  lofty  eloquence  a  rich  flood  streamed : 

Even  the  memory  serves  to  wake  my  fidghs 
When  I  recal  that  day  so  glad  esteem'd. 

And  in  my  heart  its  sinking  spirit  dies 

As  some  late  grace  her  colder  wont  redeem'd. 

My  soul  in  pain  and  grief  that  most  has  been 
(How  great  the  pow'r  of  constant  habit  is!) 
Seems  weakly  'neath  its  double  joy  to  lean ; 

For  at  the  sole  taste  of  unusual  bliss. 

Trembling  with  fear,  or  thrill'd  by  idle  hope. 
Oft  on  the  point  I've  been  life's  door  to  ope. 
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SONNET  CCXXI. 
ThinkiDg  alwajs  of  Lann,  it  pains  bim  to  remembor  where  she  is  kft. 

Still  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude — 

This  know  the  rivers  and  each  wood  and  plain — 
That  I  might  'scape  the  blind  and  sordid  train 
Who  irom  the  path  have  flown  of  peace  and  good : 

Could  I  my  wish  obtaiu,  how  vainly  would 
This  cloudless  climate  woo  me  to  remain; 
Sorga*s  embow'ring  woods  I'd  seek  again, 
And  sing,  weep,  wander  by  its  friendly  flood. 

But  ah!  my  fortune  hostile  still  to  me, 

Ck)mpels  me  where  I  must,  indignant,  find 
Ami^  the  mire  my  iairest  treasure  thrown: 

Tet  to  my  hand,  not  all  unworthy,  she 

Now  proves  herself,  at  least  for  once,  more  kind, 
Since — ^but  alone  to  Love  and  Laura  be  it  known. 


SONNET  GGXXIL 
The  beaaty  of  Laura  is  Nature's  glorjr. 

Ik  one  fair  star  I  saw  two  brilliant  eyes. 

With  sweetness,  modesty  so  glist'ning  o'er, 
That  soon  those  graceful  nests  of  love  before, 
My  worn  heart  learnt  all  others  to  despise: 

Equal'd  not  her  whoever  won  the  prize 
In  ages  gone  on  any  foreign  shore; 
Not  she  to  Greece  whose  wond'rous  beauty  bore 
Unnumber'd  ills,  to  Troy  death's  anguish'd  cries: 

Not  the  fair  Roman,  who,  with  ruthless  blade. 
Piercing  her  chaste  and  outrag'd  bosom,  fled 
Dishonour  worse  than  death,  like  charms  display'd; 

Such  excellence  should  brightest  glory  shed 
On  Nature,  as  on  me  supreme  delight, 
But  ah  I  too  lately  come,  too  soon  it  takes  its  flight. 
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SONNET  CCXXni. 
Hie  eyes  of  Laura  are  the  school  of  virtoe. 

Feels  any  fair  the  noble  wish  to  claim 

Of  wisdom,  worth  and  courtesy  the  prize, 
Then  let  her  seek  it  in  the  glorious  eyes 
Of  her,  ray  foe,  whom  men  my  Lady  name. 

riow  to  love  God,  how  conquer  honest  fame, 
How  chastity  with  beauty  best  allies. 
How  straight  the  pathway  to  her  kindred  skies 
Which  wait  her  coming — there  he'll  learn  the  same. 

There  the  dear  speech  surpassing  minstrel  strain, 
Th'  expressive  silence,  and  the  seraph  ways 
Which  human  wit  can  ne'er  in  words  explain. 

Infinite  beauty  dazzling  ev'ry  gaze 

Not  there  is  learnt,  such  sweet  lights  are  not  gain'd 
By  dint  of  art  but  from  HeaVn's  grace  obtained. 


SONNET  CCXXIV. 
Honour  to  be  preferred  to  life. 

Methinks  that  life  in  lovely  woman  first, 

And  after  life  true  honour  should  be  dear; 
Nay,  wanting  honour,  of  all  wants  the  worst, 

Friend !  naught  remains  of  lov'd  or  lovely  here, 
And  who  alas!  has  honour's  barrier  burst, 

Unsex'd  and  dead,  tho'  fair  she  yet  appear. 
Leads  a  vile  life,  in  shame  and  torment  curst^ 

A  lingering  death,  where  all  is  dark  and  drear. 
To  me  no  marvel  was  Lucretia's  end, 

Save  that  she  needed,  when  that  last  disgrace 

Alone  suffic'd  to  kill,  a  sword  to  die. 
Sophists  in  vain  the  contrary  defend: 

Their  arguments  are  feeble  all  and  base, 

And  truth  alone  triumphant  mounts  on  high. 


} 
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CANZONE  XXI. 
Self-oonflict 

Ceaseless  I  think,  and  in  each  wasting  thought 

So  strong  a  pity  for  myself  appears, 

That  often  it  has  brought 

My  harass'd  heart  to  new  yet  natural  tears; 

Seeing  each  day  my  end  of  life  draw  nigh^ 

Instant  in  pray*r,  I  ask  of  Ood  the  wings 

With  which  the  spirit  springs^ 

Freed  from  its  mortal  coil,  to  bliss  on  high; 

But  nothing  to  this  hour,  pray'r,  tear,  or  sigh, 

Whatever  man  could  do,  my  hopes  sustain : 

And  so  indeed  in  justice  should  it  be; 

Able  to  stay,  who  went  and  fell,  that  he 

Should  prostrate,  in  his  own  despite,  remain. 

But  lo!  the  tender  arms 

In  which  I  trust  are  open  to  me  still, 

Tho'  fears  my  bosom  fill 

Of  others'  fi|te,  and  my  own  heart  alarms, 

Which  worldly  feelings  spur,  haply,  to  utmost  ill. 

One  thought  thus  parleys  with  my  troubled  mind 

"  What  still  do  you  desire,  whence  succour  wait  ? 

Ah!  wherefore  to  this  great 

This  guilty  loss  of  time  so  madly  blind  ? 

Take  up  at  length,  wisely  take  up  your  part: 

Tear  ev'ry  root  of  pleasure  from  your  heart. 

Which  ne'er  can  make  it  blest, 

Nor  lets  it  freely  play,  nor  calmly  rest. 

If  long  ago  with  tedium  and  disgust 

You  view'd  the  &lse  and  fugitive  delights 

With  which  its  tools  a  treacherous  world  requites. 

Why  longer  then  repose  in  it  your  trust. 

Whence  peace  and  firmness  are  in  exile  thrust? 

While  life  and  vigour  stay, 
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The  bridle  of  your  thoughts  is  in  your  pow'r: 
Grasp,  guide  it  while  you  may : 
So  clogg'd  with  doubt,  so  dangerous  is  delay, 
The  best  for  wise  reform  is  still  the  present  hour. 

Well  known  to  you  what  rapture  still  has  been 

Shed  on  your  eyes  by  the  dear  sight  of  her, 

Whom,  for  your  peace  it  were 

Better  if  she  the  light  had  never  seen, 

And  you  remember  well  (as  well  you  ought) 

Her  image,  when,  as  with  one  conquering  bound 

Your  heart  in  prey  she  caught. 

Where  flame  from  other  light  no  entrance  found. 

She  fir*d  it,  and  if  that  fallacious  heat 

Lasted  long  years  expecting  still  one  day, 

Which  for  our  safety  came  not,  to  repay, 

It  lifts  you  now  to  hope  more  blest  and  sweet, 

Uplooking  to  that  Heav'n  around  your  head 

Immortal,  glorious  spread; 

If  but  a  glance,  a  brief  word,  an  old  song 

Had  here  such  power  to  charm 

Tour  eager  passion,  glad  of  its  0¥m  harm, 

How  far  'twill  then  exceed  if  now  the  joy  so  strong." 

Another  thought  the  while,  severe  and  sweety 

Laborious  yet  delectable  in  scope, 

Takes  in  my  heart  its  seat, 

Filling  with  glory,  feeding  it  with  hope : 

Till  bent  alone  on  bright  and  deathless  fame. 

It  feels  not  when  I  freeze,  or  bum  in  flame, 

When  I  am  pale  or  ill. 

And  if  I  crush  it  rises  stronger  still. 

This,  from  my  helpless  cradle,  day  by  day, 

Has  strengthened  with  my  strength,  grown  vrith  my  growth, 

Till  haply  now  one  tomb  must  cover  both: 

When  from  the  flesh  the  soul  has  past  away 

No  more  this  passion  comrades  it  as  here: 
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For  fame — if  after  deatb. 

Learning  speak  aught  of  me — ^is  but  a  breath. 

Wherefore  because  I  fear 

Hopes  to  indulge  which  the  next  hour  may  chase, 

I  would  old  error  leave  and  the  one  truth  embrace. 

But  the  third  wish  which  fills  and  fires  my  heart 

O'ershadows  all  the  rest  which  near  it  spring: 

Time  too  diq)els  a  part, 

While  but  for  her,  self-reckless  grown,  I  sing. 

And  then  the  rare  light  of  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Sweetly  before  whose  gentle  heat  I  melt. 

As  a  fine  curb  is  felt, 

To  combat  which  avails  not  vrit  or  force; 

What  boots  it,  trammel'd  by  such  adverse  ties, 

If  still  between  the  rocks  must  lie  her  course, 

To  trim  my  little  bark  to  new  emprize? 

Ah  I  wilt  thou  never.  Lord,  who  yet  dost  keep 

Me  safe  and  free  firom  common  chains  which  bind 

In  different  modes  mankind,. 

Deign  also  from  my  brow  this  shame  to  sweep? 

For,  as  one  sunk  in  sleep, 

Methinks  Death  ever  present  to  my  sight, 

Tet  when  I  would  resist  I  have  no  arms  to  fight. 

Full  well  I  see  my  state,  in  naught  deceiv'd 
By  truth  ill  known,  but  rather  forc'd  by  Love 
Who  leaves  not  him  to  move 
In  honour,  who  too  much  his  grace  believ'd: 
For  o'er  my  heart  firom  time  to  time  I  feel 
A  subtle  scorn,  a  lively  anguish  steal. 
Whence  ev'ry  hidden  thought, 
Where  all  may  see,  upon  my  brow  is  writ. 
For  with  such  faith  on  mortal  things  to  dote, 
As  unto  (rod  alone  is  just  and  fit, 
Disgraces  worst  the  prize  who  covets  most: 
Should  reason,  amid  things  of  sense,  be  lost, 
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This  loudly  calls  her  to  the  proper  track: 

But,  when  she  would  obey 

And  home  return,  ill  habits  keep  her  back. 

And  .to  my  view  portray 

Her  who  was  only  bom  my  death  to  be, 

Too  lovely  in  herself,  too  lov'd,  alas!  by  me. 

1  neither  know,  to  me  what  term  of  life 

Heav'n  destined  when  on  earth  I  came  at  first 

To  suffer  this  sharp  strife, 

'Gainst  my  own  peace  which  I  myself  have  nurst, 

Nor  can  I,  for  the  veil  my  body  throws, 

Tet  see  the  time  when  my  sad  life  may  close. 

I  feel  my  frame  begin 

To  fail,  and  vary  each  desire  within: 

And  now  that  I  believe  my  parting  day 

Is  near  at  hand,  or  else  not  distant  lies. 

Like  one  whom  losses  wary  make  and  wise, 

I  travel  back  in  thought,  where  first  the  way, 

The  right  hand  way  I  lefl,  to  peace  which  led. 

While  thro'  me  shame  and  grief, 

Recalling  the  vain  past  on  this  side  spread, 

On  that  brings  no  relief 

Passion,  whose  strength  I  now,  from  habit,  feel. 

So  great  that  it  would  dare  with  death  itself  to  deal 

Song!  I  am  here,  my  heart  the  while  more  cold 

With  fear  than  frozen  snow. 

Feels  in  its  certain  core  death's  coming  blow; 

For  thus,  in  weak  self-communing,  has  roll*d 

Of  my  vain  life  the  better  portion  by: 

Worse  burden  surely  ne'er 

Tried  mortal  man  than  that  which  now  I  bear; 

Tho'  Death  be  seated  nigh. 

For  future  life  still  seeking  counsels  new, 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet  ah!  the  worse  pursue. 
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SONNET  CCXXV. 
He  extols  the  yirtae  of  Lann. 

Laurel  I  victorious  and  triumphal  tree, 

Which  Poets,  Emperors  are  proud  to  wear, 
How  much  of  joy,  of  pain,  by  turns  to  bear 
In  this  my  brief  life  has  been  caused  by  thee? 

True  Lady  I  who.  in  nought  canst  value  see 
Except  in  virtue,  still  thy  single  care; 
Thou  fearest  not  of  love  the  shaft  or  snare^ 
From  other  lures  kept  by  thy  wisdom  free. 

Pearls,  rubies,  gold,  nobility  of  birth. 

All  that  of  man  is  elsewhere  dearly  priz'd. 
Vile  burthens,  are  alike  by  thee  despis'd: 

Nor  beauty  pleases,  peerless  tho'  on  earth. 
Save  as  it  aids,  adorns  the  lovely  shrine 
Which  treasures  well  such  chastity  divine. 


SONNET  COXXVI. 
Lann  is  so  serere  to  him,  that  he  would  die  did  he  not  hope  to  gain  her  pit^. 

Hard  heart  and  cold,  a  stem  will  past  belief 
In  angel  form  of  gentle  sweet  allure, 
If  thus  her  practis'd  rigour  long  endure 
O'er  me  her  triumph  will  be  poor  and  brief. 

For  when  or  spring,  or  die  flow'r,  herb  and  leaf, 

When  day  is  brightest,  night  when  most  obscure, 
Alway  I  weep.    Great  cause  from  Fortune  sure. 
From  Love  and  Laura  have  I  for  my  grief. 

I  live  in  hope  alone,  rememb'ring  still 

How  by  long  fall  of  small  drops  I  have  seen 
Marble  and  solid  stone  that  worn  have  been. 

No  heart  there  is  so  hard,  so  cold  no  will, 

By  true  tears,  fervent  pray'rs  and  faithful  love 
Tliat  will  not  deign  at  length  to  melt  and  move. 
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SONNET  CCXXVII. 


He  laments  his  absenoe  from  Lannt  and  Golonna,  the  two  only  objects  of  his 
affection* 


Mt  Lord  and  friend!  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclined 
Mj  heart  to  visit  one  so  dear  to  me. 
But  Fortune — can  she  ever  worse  decree? 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  behind. 

Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  I  did  not  see, 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresoe'er  I  be 
Are  still  denied,  by  day  and  night  IVe  pin^d. 

Affection  for  my  Lord,  my  Lady's  love, 

The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  in  torments  long 
I  have  been  boxmd,  which  round  myself  I  wove, 

A  Laurel  green,  a  Column  fair  and  strong, 

This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  three  years  more 
In  my  fond  breast,  nor  wish'd  it  free,  I  bore. 


AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  LAURA. 


SONNET  I. 
On  the  newB  of  the  death  of  Laura. 

AlabI  for  the  sweet  I00&,  the  lovely  &ce^ 

The  port  where  majesty  and  grace  combin'd, 
The  speech  which,  captivating  ev'ry  mind^ 
.  Humbled  the  haughty  and  made  brave  the  base: 

Alas!  for  the  dear  smile,  to  which  I  trace 

My  deathy  sole  good  I  e'er  can  hope  to  find; 
O  noble  soul,  if  earlier  to  mankind 
Descended,  worthy  the  world's  throne  to  grace  I 

Needs  must  I  ever  bum,  and  breathe  in  you, 
For  yours  alone  I  was,  of  you  bereft, 
No  other  sorrow  now  can  vex  me  more. 

What  hopes  and  wishes  in  my  bosom  grew 
My  life's  best  pleasure  when  I  lately  left, 
But  ah!  the  winds  away  your  kind  words  bore. 
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CANZONE  I. 
He  aaks  conntel  of  Lore,  whether  he  should  foUow  Lanra,  or  stOl  bear  to  liTe. 


How  I  should  act,  thy  counsel,  Love,  impart; 

The  time  for  death  seems  good: 

Here  have  I  tarried  longer  than- 1  would ; 

Lauba.  is  dead  and  in  her  tomb  mj  heart 

Right  gladly  there  to  be, 

Would  I  life's  evil  pilgrimage  conclude: 

For  her  on  earth  to  see 

I  may  not  hope,  and  irksome  'tis  to  wait, 

Since  ev'ry  joy,  which  fate 

Gtive  me,  is  chang'd  to  grief,  now  she  is  gone, 

And  from  my  desolate  life  all  its  old  sweetness  flown  I 

Thou,  Love!  canst  feel:  I,  therefore,  mourn  with  thee 

How  heavy-hard  the  blow. 

That  my  woes  grieve  thee  and  depress,  I  know 

Ev'n  as  our  own ;  for  on  one  rock  have  we 

Shatter'd  our  trusting  bark, 

Whose  guiding  light  grew  in  that  instant  dark. 

What  words  can  fitly  show 

The  sorrow  and  despair  on  me  thus  hurl'd? 

Ah  I  blind  ungrateful  world, 

Great  cause  indeed  hast  thou  with  me  to  mourn, 

Thy  richest  treasure  too  with  her  away  is  torn! 

Fallen  is  thy  pride,  yet  wakes  in  thee  no  care ; 

While  still  she  dwelt  below, 

Unworthy  wert  thou  so  much  grace  to  know, 

Or  of  her  saintly  feet  the  trace  to  bear ; 

For  thing  so  sweet  and  fair 

Should  with  its  presence  bless  alone  the  skies. 

I,  lost  in  her  my  all 

(Nor  mortal  life,  nor  proper  weal  who  prize), 

Her  still  with  tears  recal; 
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This  of  80  many  hopes  the  last  remaiiis ; 

Sole  stay  which  yet  on  earth  my  joyless  life  sustains. 

Ah  me!  that  lovely  face  is  now  but  dust, 

Which  here  to  us  made  known 

The  blessings  which,  in  heaven,  reward  the  just ; 

Her  viewless  form  to  Paradise  has  flown, 

From  the  gross  veil  set  free, 

Whose  shadow  o'er  her  flow'r  of  life  was  thrown. 

Which  yet  once  more  must  be 

Put  on,  thence  never  to  be  defied  again^ 

When,  cleans'd  from  ev'ry  stain, 

As  to  immortal  mortal  beauties  yield, 

So,  purer  and  more  fair,  'twill  be  to  us  reveal'd. 

With  grace  most  rare,  in  brightest  beauty  rife. 

She  rises  to  my  sight, 

Where  most  she  knows  her  presence  will  delight: 

This  is  one  pillar  of  my  tottering  life, 

The  other  her  dear  name, 

So  sweet  to  my  sad  heart,  so  voic'd  by  &me; 

But,  calling  to  my  mind, 

How  died  my  liveliest  hopes,  e'en  when  to  me 

They  seem'd  to  flow'r  most  kind, 

Well  know'st  thou,  Love,  what  then  my  grief,  and  she 

Who  dwells  on  high,  with  truth,  I  trust  too  dei^is  to  see. 

Ye  sister  fair,  who  knew  her  charms  and  worth, 
Her  life  angelical. 

And  her  demeanour  heavenly  on  earth; 
Rather  for  me  than  her  your  tears  let  &I1: 
She  to  full  rest  has  gone. 
While,  singly,  I  anf  lef);  to  struggle  on. 
But  if  aught  long  impedes 
My  progress  in  the  path  to  her  which  leads, 
What  love  suggests  alone 
Keeps  still  unbroken  life's  unwelcome  band. 
For,  reasoning  in  this  guise,  he  thus  restrains  my  hand. 

o 
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*^  The  master  grief  transporting  thee  conliol, 

Lesty  by  blind  passion  led 

The  heaven  be  lost  to  which  aspiret  thy  soul; 

There  still  she  lives  who  seemi  to  others  dead: 

And,  at  her  fair  remains 

Smiling  herself,  she  sighs  alone  for  thee. 

Prays  that  her  fame,  now  spread 

Thro'  many  a  clime  by  thy  devoted  strains, 

Extinct  may  never  be, 

But  that,  for  her,  thy  song  may  flow  more  clear. 

If  ever  to  thy  love  her  eyes  were  sweet  and  dear.** 

Flee  the  calm  green  retreat! 

Approach  not  thou  where  miirth  and  music  meet^ 

My  Song,  ah  I  rather  my  lament, 

ni  fits  it  thee  *mid  the  gay  crowd  to  go, 

A  sorrowing  widow  wrapt  in  darksome  weeds  of  woe! 


SONNET  II. 
He  bewails  his  doaUe  lost  in  the  deaths  of  Laura  and  of  Colaona. 

Fall'n  is  the  Laurel  green,  the  Column  high, 

Under  whose  shade  my  weary  thought  redin'd; 
Ne^er  can  I  hope  what  I  have  lost  to  find, 
From  north  to  south,  'neath  home  or  Indian  sky^ 

My  double  treasure  Death  has  snatcht  away, 

Which  made  me  proudly  tread  and  joyful  live. 
Which  nor  wide  lands,  nor  pow'r  of  gold  can  give. 
Nor  oriental  gems,  nor  kingly  sway. 

If  such  of  destiny  the  stem  decree, 

For  me  what  more  remains?  the  bursting  hearty 
The  downcast  mien  bedew'd  with  ceaseless  tears. 

Our  life,  which  seems  at  first  so  fair  to  be, 
Is  but  a  shade;  in  one  brief  day  depart 
The  slow-won  profits  of  laborious  year?. 
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CANZONE  11. 
Unkas  L<nr«  can  restore  her  to  life,  he  will  nerer  again  be  his  slare. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  me,  Love,  thy  slave  again, 

One  other  proof,  miraculous  and  new, 

Must  yet  be  wrought  by  you, 

Bre,  conquer'd,  I  resume  my  ancient  chain. 

Lift  my  dear  love  from  earth  which  hides  her  now, 

For  whose  sad  loss  thus  beggar'd  I  remain; 

Once  more  with  warmth  endow 

That  wise  chaste  heart  where  wont  my  life  to  dwell; 

And  if,  as  some  divine,  thy  influence  so, 

From  highest  Heaven  unto  the  depths  of  Hell, 

Prevail  in  sooth — for  what  its  scope  below, 

'Mid  us  of  common  race, 

Methinks  each  gentle  breast  may  answer  well — 

Rob  Death  of  his  late  triumph,  and  replace 

Thy  conquering  ensign  in  her  lovely  face! 

Relume  on  that  fair  brow  the  living  light, 

Which  was  my  honour'd  guide,  and  the  sweet  flame, 

Tho'  spent,  which  still  the  same 

Kindles  me  now  as  when  it  bum*d  most  bright; 

For  thirsty  hind  with  such  desire  did  ne'er 

Long  for  green  pastures  or  the  crystal  brook, 

As  I  for  the  dear  look, 

Whence  I  have  borne  so  much,  and — if  aright 

I  read  myself  and  passion — more  must  bear: 

This  makes  me  to  one  theme  my  thoughts  thus  bind, 

An  aimless  wanderer  where  is  pathway  none, 

With  weak  and  wearied  mind 

Pursuing  hopes  which  never  can  be  won. 

Hence  to  thy  summons  answer  I  disdain, 

Thine  is  no  pow'r  beyond  thy  proper  reign. 

o2 
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Give  me  again  that  gentle  voice  to  hear. 

As  in  my  heart  are  heard  its  echoes  still, 

Which  had  in  song  the  skill 

Hate  to  disarm,  rage  soften,  sorrow  cheer, 

To  tranquillise  each  tempest  of  the  mind, 

And  from  dark  lowering  clonds  to  keep  it  clear; 

Which  sweetly  then  refin'd 

And  rais'd  my  verse  where  now  it  may  not  soar. 

And,  with  desire  that  hope  may  equal  vie, 

Since  now  my  mind  is  wak'd  in  strength,  restore 

Their  proper  business  to  my  ear  and  eye, 

Awanting  which  life  must 

All  tasteless  be  and  harder  than  to  die. 

Vainly  with  me  to  your  old  pow'r  you  trust, 

While  my  first  love  is  shrouded  still  in  dust. 

Give  her  dear  glance  again  to  bless  my  sight, 

Which,  as  the  sun  on  snow^  beam'd  still  for  me; 

Open  each  window  bright 

Where  pass'd  my  heart  whence  no  return  can  be; 

Resume  thy  golden  shafts,  prepare  thy  bow. 

And  let  me  once  more  drink  with  old  delight 

Of  that  dear  voice  the  sound, 

Whence  what  love  is  I  first  was  taught  to  know. 

And,  for  the  lures,  which  still  I  covet  so, 

Were  rifest,  richest  there  my  soul  that  bound, 

Waken  to  life  her  tongue,  and  on  the  breeze 

Let  her  light  silken  hair, 

Loosen'd  by  love's  own  fingers,  float  at  ease. 

Do  this,  and  I  thy  willing  yoke  will  bear. 

Else  thy  kope  faileth  my  free  will  to  snare. 

O  never  my  gone  heart  those  Knks  of  gold, 
Artlessly  negligent,  or  curPd  with  grace, 
Nor  her  endianting  fiice. 
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Sweetly  severe,  can  captive  cease  to  hold; 
These,  night  and  day,  the  amorous  wish  in  me 
Kept,  more  than  laurel  or  than  myrtle,  green. 
When,  doff'd  or  donn'd,  we  see 
Of  fields  the  grass,  of  woods  their  leafy  screen. 
And  since  that  Death  so  haughty  stands  and  stem, 
The  bond  now  broken  whence  I  fear'd  to  flee, 
Nor  thine  the  art,  howe'er  the  world  may  turn. 
To  bind  anew  the  chain. 
What  boots  it,  Love,  old  arts  to  try  again? 
Their  day  is  pass'd:  thy  pow'r,  mnce  lost  the  arms 
Which  were  my  terror  once,  no  longer  harms. 

Thy  arms  were  then  her  eyes,  unrivall'd,  whence 

Live  darts  were  freely  shot  of  viewless  flame; 

No  help  from  reason  came. 

For  against  Heaven  avails  not  man's  defence: 

Thought^  Silence,  Feeling,  Graiety,  Wit,  Sense, 

Modest  demeanour,  afiable  discourse, 

Li  words  of  sweetest  force 

Whence  every  grosser  nature  gentle  grew. 

That  angel  air,  humble  to  all  and  kind, 

Whose  praise,  it  needs  not  mine,  from  all  we  find. 

Stood  she,  or  sate,  a  grace  which  often  threw 

Doubt  on  the  gazer's  mind 

To  which  the  meed  of  highest  praise  was  due — 

O'er  hardest  hearts  thy  victory  was  sure. 

With  arms  like  these,  which  lost  I  am  secure. 

The  minds  which  Heaven  abandons  to  thy  reign, 
Haply  are  bound  in  many  times  and  ways, 
But  mine  one  only  chain, 
Its  wisdom  shielding  me  from  more,  obeys; 
Yet  freedom  brings  no  joy,  tho'  that  be  burst 
Rather  I  mournful  ask,  "Sweet  pilgrim  mine, 
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Alas!  what  doom  divine 

Me  earliest  bound  to  life  yet  frees  thee  first: 

God,  who  has  snatch'd  thee  from  the  world  so  soon, 

Only  to  kindle  our  desires,  the  boon 

Of  virtue,  so  complete  and  lofty,  gave. 

Now,  Love,  I  may  deride 

Thy  future  wounds,  nor  fear  to  be  thy  slave; 

In  vain  thy  bow  is  bent,  its « bolts  fail  wide. 

When  clos'd  her  brilliant  eyes  their  virtue  died.*' 

Death  from  thy  ev'ry  law  my  heart  has  freed; 
She  who  my  Lady  was  is  passed  on  high, 
Leaving  me  free  to  count  dull  hours  drag  by, 
To  solitude  and  sorrow  still  decreed. 


SONNET  UL 


On  the  death  of  soother  Lady. 

The  burning  toil,  wherein  my  heart  was  ta'en 

While  twenty  years  and  one  roll'd  o'er  my  head, 
Death  loo8*d:  yet  live  I  'neath  a  weight  like  lead; 
Sure  death  by  grief  can  never  chance  again ! 

But  Love^  yet  loath  to  free  me  from  his  chain, 
Another  snare  among  the  fine  grass  spread, 
And  with  new  fuel  so  the  old  fire  fed, 
My  safety  thence  was  only  with  great  pain. 

From  my  first  woes  had  no  experience  been^ 

This  second  flame  had  caught,  consumed  me  then, 
And  sooner  that  my  wood  no  more  was  green. 

Death  from  such  thrall  has  freed  me  once  agen. 

Broken  the  bond  and  crush'd  the  smould'ring  fire. 
Baffled  by  which  man's  force  and  wit  retire. 
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SONNET  IV. 


SioM  the  d«ath  of  Laura,  past,  present  and  fiitare  are  alike  bnt  torment  and  pain 

to  him. 

Life  hurries  on,  nor  will  a  moment  stay; 

And  Death  with  giant  pace  stalks  on  behind; 
Things  past  and  present  prey  upon  mj  mind» 
And  the  dark  future  fills  me  with  dismay. 

Memory  and  expectation  so  in  me 

Govern  by  turns,  that,  truly,  but  that  fear 
Of  God,  not  love  of  self  detains  me  here, 
.Long,  long  had  I  from  the  fierce  strife  been  free. 

If  aught  of  joy  my  sad  heart  ever  knew, 

'Tis  present  to  me  now,  while  tempests  dark 
Still  low'r  on  high  my  weary  course  to  bar; 

For  near  the  port  where  bliss  at  last  I  view, 
Tho'  worn  my  pilot,  rent  my  sails  and  bark, 
And  quench'd  the  light  which  was  my  guiding  star. 


SONNET  V. 
He  eDooorages  hk  soul  to  lift  itself  to  God,  and  to  abandon  the  ranities  of  earth. 

How  act,  or  think,  world-weary  soul  and  sad? 

Why  on  the  time  which  never  can  return 
Still  look  with  vain  repining?  wherefore  add 

Fuel  unto  the  flame  wherein' you  bum? 
The  lovely  looks,  the  conversation  sweet, 

Ptai8*d  one  by  one  in  your  devoted  strain, 
Now  soar  above  us,  and  the  hope  to  meet 

lliem  here  on  earth  is  tardy  all  and  vain. 
Alas  then!  from  the  fatal  subject  cease. 

Pursue  no  more  the  vague  &Uacious  thought. 

But  take  the  sure  firm  path  that  leads  to  peace. 
Seek  we  i&  heav'n,  since  joy  on  earth  is  nought; 

111  was  such  loveliness  to  us  displayed. 

In  life  or  death  which  still  our  mis'ry  made. 
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SONNET  VI. 


He 


oompane  binvelf  to  &  boaiegBd  dtj,  and  Mcoiet  his  <nro  hMii  of  1 

O  TTBANT  thoughts,  vouchsafe  me  some  repose! 
Sufficeth  not  that  Love,  and  Death,  and  Fate, 
Make  war  all  round  me  to  my  very  gate, 
But  I  must  in  me  armed  hosts  enclose? 

And  thou  my  heart,  to  me  alone  that  shows 
Disloyal  still,  what  cruel  guides  of  late 
In  thee  find  shelter,  now  the  chosen  mate 
Of  my  most  mischievous  and  bitter  foes  ? 

Love  his  most  secret  embassies  in  thee. 

In  thee  her  worst  results  hard  Fate  explains 
And  Death  the  mem*ry  of  that  blow,  to  me 

Which  shatters  all  that  yet  of  hope  remains; 

In  thee  vague  thoughts  themselves  with  error  arm. 
And  thee  alone  I  blame  for  all  my  harm. 


SONNET  VIL 
He  endeftToura  to  find  peace  in  the  thooght  that  she  is  in  Heaven. 

Eyes!  our  one  sun  is  darkened  in  life's  sky. 
Or,  haply,  heav'n-ascended,  there  to  shine; 

Yet  shall  we  see  her,  where  she  waits,  on  high^ 
And  almost  seems  at  our  delay  to  pine. 

Ears!  her  sweet  accents  we  have  lost,  that  vie 
With  angels'  now,  in  feeling  tones  and  fine; 

Feet!  not  as  erst,  but  vainly  now  ye  try 

Your  pow'rs  to  reach  her  in  yon  home  divine. 

Then  wherefore  keep  me  in  this  constant  strife? 

Not  mine  the  hand  which  robb'd  you  of  the  bliss. 
Of' seeing,  hearing,  having  her  in  life. 

The  blame  is  Death's  alone,  the  praise  be  His 
Who  binds,  unlnnds,  opens  and  shuts  at  will. 
And  after  sorrow  leaves  us  happy  still. 
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SONNET  VUI. 
After  the  loss  of  LannH-how  can  he,  why  should  he  fiye? 

Since  her  calm  angel  fiice,  long  beauty's  fane. 
My  beggar'd  soul  by  this  brief  parting  throws 
In  darkest  honors  and  in  deepest  woes, 
I  seek  by  uttering  to  allay  my  pain. 

Certes,  just  sorrow  leads  me  to  complain: 

This  she»  who  is  its  cause,  and  Love  too  diows; 
No  other  remedy  my  poor  heart  knows 
Against  the  troubles  diat  in  life  obtain. 

Death  1  thou  hast  snatch'd  her  hence  with  hand  unkind, 
And  thotty  glad  Earth  I  that  fair  and  kindly  face 
Now  hidest  from  me  in  thy  close  embrace; 

Why  leave  me  here,  disconsolate  and  blind. 

Since  she  who  of  mine  eyes  the  light  has  been, 
Sweety  loving,  bright,  no  more  with  me  is  seen? 


sonnet  IX. 
He  deaoribee  his  nd  itate. 

If  Love  to  give  new  counsel  still  delay, 

My  life  must  change  to' other  modes  than  these; 
My  troubled  spirit  grief  and  teiror  fireeze, 
And  flourishes  desire  while  hopes  decay. 

Thus  grows  my  life  in  all,  by  night  and  day. 
Despondent,  and  disma/d,  and  ill  at  ease. 
Harassed  and  helmless  on  tempestuous  seas, 
With  no  sure,  escort  on  a  doubtful  way. 

Her  path  a  sick  imagination  guides. 

Its  true  light  underneath — ^ah  no!  on  high 

Whence  on  my  heart  she  beams  more  bright  than  aye. 

Not  on  mine  eyes;  from  them  a  dark  veil  hides 

Those  lovely  orbs,  and  makes  me,  ere  life's  span 
Is  measured  half,  an  old  and  broken  man. 
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SONNET  X. 
Ha  disini  to  die. 

E'£N  in  youth^s  fairest  flow'r,  when  Love's  dear  sway 
Is  wont  with  strongest  pow'r  our  hearts  to  bind, 
Leaving  on  earth  her  fleshly  veil  behind. 
My  life,  my  Laura  past  from  me  away; 

Living,  and  &ir,  and  free  from  our  vile  clay, 

From  Heav'n  she  rules  supreme  my  willing  mind: 
Alas!  why  left  me  in  this  mortal  rind 
That  first  of  peace,  of  sin  that  latest  day? 

As  my  fond  thoughts  her  heav'nward  path  pursue. 
So  may  my  soul,  glad,  light,  and  ready  be. 
To  follow  her,  and  thus  from  troubles  flee. 

Whatever  delays  me,  as  worst  loss  I  rue: 

Time  makes  me  to  myself  but  heavier  grow: 
Death  had  been  sweet  to-day  three  years  agol 


SONNET  XI. 
He  bean  her  verj  voice. 

Whetheb,  from  some  fresh  bank  with  flowiets  spread, 
I  hear  the  birds'  low  plaint,  or  the  green  trees 
Whispering  gently  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Or  clear  stream  murmuring  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 

Pensive  widi  love,  alone  I  sit  and  muse; 

I  see,  hear,  know  but  her  whom  kind  Heav'n  gaye 
Awhile  to  bless  us  ;  even  to  the  grave 
Where  cold  she  sleeps  fond  memory  pursues. 

Far  off*  and  fondly,  answ'ring  to  my  sighs. 

Why  thtis  in  vain  consume  thy  youth,  she  says, 
Why  to  thy  swoln  eye  does  the  sad  tear  rise? 

O  mourn  no  more  for  me !  through  death  my  days 
Eternal  grew :  mine  eyesy  when  closed  in  night 
The  vain  worid  deemed  them,  saw  eternal  light. 
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SONNET  Xn. 
Vaadiue. 

Nowhere  before  could  I  so  well  have  seen 

Her  whom  my  soul  most  craves  since  lost  to  view; 
Nowhere  in  so  great  freedom  could  have  been 

Breathing  my  amorous  lays  'neath  skies  so  blue; 
Never  with  depths  of  shade  so  calm  and  green 

A  valley  found  for  lover's  sigh  more  true; 
Methinks  a  spot  so  lovely  and  serene 

Love  not  in  Cyprus  nor  in  Gnidos  knew. 
All  breathes  one  spell,  all  prompts  and  prays  that  I 

Like  them  should  love — the  clear  sky,  the  calm  hour, 

Winds,  waters,  birds,  the  green  bough,  the  gay  flow'r — 
But  thou  belov'd,  who  call'st  me  from  on  high, 

By  the  sad  memory  of  thine  early  fate. 

Pray  that  I  hold  the  world  and  these  sweet  snares  in 
hate. 

SONNET  XilL 
The  ibroe  of  Inmginatiim  in  Bolitad«, 

How  often  to  my  own  belov'd  retreat, 

From  man,  and  haply  from  myself  I  fly, 
Earth  and  my  bosom  bathing  with  fond  eye, 
Vexing  with  sighs  the  airs  that  on  me  beat ; 

How  oft,  alone,  with  weak  distrust  replete. 

The  shadowy  and  thick  woods  I  wander  by, 
Seeking  in  thought  the  dear  one,  snatcht  on  high 
By  Death,  whom  vainly  I  for  her  intreat. 

Now  as  a  Nymph,  or  Naiad  is  she  seen. 

Fair  issuing  from  Sorga's  clearest  deeps. 
Or  pensive  seated  by  its  margin  green; 

Now  o*er  the  fresh  and  flow'ry  sward  she  sweeps, 
Light  as  in  life  her  form,  as  bright  her  mien. 
And  o'er  me  pitying  bends,  and  for  me  gently  weeps. 
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soKNSTxnr. 

He  tfasokB  her  that  firam  time  to  time  she  retarnB  to  cooBQle  hun  witii  her  pnoeooe. 

Blest  Spirit!  who  so  oft  in  pity  here 

Descendest  to  console  my  desolate  nights, 
With  star-like  eyes,  by  death  unquench'd  and  dear, 

Which  immortality  now  better  lights; 
That  still  thou  deign'st  my  gloomy  life  to  cheer 

With  thy  sweet  sight  a  grateful  joy  excites, 
For  thus  thy  beauty,  ever  new  and  near, 

In  each  old  haunt  my  faithful  love  requites; 
Those  haunts,  thine  own,  in  hope  and  pride  where  late 

Of  thee  I  sang,  where  now  I  mourn  for  thee, 

For  thee — ^Ah  no!  but  for  my  own  hard  fate- 
Yet  'mid  my  many  woes  one  balm  I  see. 

That  I,  in  these  thy  visitings  below. 

From  gait,  speech,  mien,  and  dress,  thy  presence  feel 
and  know. 

SONNET  XV. 
He  reproaohes  Death;  the  shade  of  Lama  oooBoIeB  him. 

Death!  on  that  fairest  face  thy  livid  stain 

Thou  hast  imprest,  and  quench'd  the  brightest  eyes. 
That  spirit  with  all  virtues  warm  and  wise, 
Loos'd  from  earth's  loveliest  and  dearest  chain ; 

At  once  my  ev'ry  blessing  hast  thou  ta'en, 

Silenc'd  the  sweetest  accents  that  the  skies 
E'er  heard,  and  left  me  to  perpetual  sighs, 
Condemn'd;  in  all  I  see  and  hear,  to  pain. 

My  Lady,  to  console  my  passionate  grief, 

Well  turns  where  most  her  sympathy  may  bless, 
Nor  find  I  else  in  this  dark  life  relief: 

If  how  she  speaks  and  shines  I  could  express, 

Instant  of  conq'ring  love  the  flame  would  shoot 
Thro'  ev'ry  heart,  alike  of  man  and  brute. 
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SONNET  XVL 


He  prides  liiuBlf  on  kMping  her  itiU  in  mind,  thoogfa  he  deriTn  imall  eomfort 
from  the  thought. 

So  brief  the  tlme^  so  fugidve  the  thought 

Which  Laura  yields  to  me,  tho'  dead,  again, 
Small  medicine  give  they  to  my  giant  pain; 
Still,  as  I  look  on  her,  afflicts  me  nought. 

Love,  on  the  rack  who  holds  me  as  he  brought, 
Fears  when  he  sees  her  thus  my  soul  retain, 
Where  still  the  seraph  face  and  sweet  voice  reign. 
Which  first  his  tyranny  and  triumph  wrought. 

As  rules  a  mistress  in  her  home  of  right, 

From  my  dark  heavy  heart  her  serene  brow 
Dispels  each  anxious  thought  and  omen  drear. 

My  soul  which  bears  but  ill  such  dazzling  light. 
Says  with  a  sigh:   O  blessed  dayt  when  thou 
Didst  ope  with  those  dear  eyes  thy  passage  here  I 


SONNET  XVn. 
^le  descends  firam  Hetyen  to  conneel  him  to  ^nrtae,  and  to  niie  his  soul  to  God. 

Ne'eb  did  fond  mother  to  her  darling  child, 
Nor  loving  lady  to  her  honour'd  lord, 

With  mghs  so  many,  in  such  accents  mild. 
Counsel  so  sage,  in  doubt  or  fear,  afford, 

As  from  her  high  eternal  seat  above, 

She,  who  beholding  my  hard  exile  here, 

Turns  to  me  ever  with  her  own  old  love, 

Her  meek  eye  gemm'd  by  pity's  purest  tear. 

As  anxious/ parent  now,  and  now  as  wife 

Who  bums  with  a  chaste  flame,  her  counsels  show 
What  points  'twere  meet  to  seek  or  shun  below; 

Telling  the  various  ills  of  human  life, 

She  prays  me  not  to  tarry  long  behind. 

And  only  when  she  speaks,  I  peace  or  comfort  find. 
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SONNET  XVUL 
She  retoniB  in  pity  to  ooinfart  him  with  her  adTioe,  to  which  he  oumot  bat  yield. 

If  that  soft  breath  of  sighs,  which,  from  above, 
I  hear  of  her  so  long  my  lady  here. 
Who,  now  in  Heav'n,  yet  seems,  as  of  our  sphere, 
To  breathe,  and  move,  to  feel^  and  live,  and  love, 

I  could  but  paint,  my  passionate  verse  should  move 
Warmest  desires;  so  jealous,  yet  so  dear 
O'er  me  she  bends  and  breathes,  without  a  fear 
That  on  the  way  I  tire,  or  turn,  or  rove. 

She  points  the  path  on  high :  and  I  who  know 
Her  chaste  anxiety  and  earnest  pray'r, 
In  whispers  sweet,  affectionate,  and  low, 

Traill,  at  her  will,  my  acts  and  wishes  there: 
And  find  such  sweetness  in  her  words  alone 
As  with  their  pow*r  should  melt  the  hardest  stone. 


SONNET  XIX. 
On  the  death  of  his  fiiend  Sennuoeio. 

SfiNNUCCIO  mine!  I  yet  myself  console, 

Tho'  thou  hast  left  me,  mournful  and  alone, 

For  eagerly  to  Heav'n  thy  spirit  has  flown,  ^ 

Free  from  the  flesh  which  did  so  late  enrol; 

Thence,  at  one  view,  commands  it  either  pole, 

The  planets  and  their  wondrous  courses  known, 
And  human  sight  how  brief  and  doubtftil  shown; 
Thus  with  thy  bliss  my  sorrow  I  control. 

One  favour — ^in  the  third  of  those  bright  spheres, 
Guido,  and  Dante,  Gino  too  salute 
With  Franceschin  and  all  that  tuneful  train, 

And  teU  my  Lady  how  I  live,  in  tears, 

(Savage  and  lonely  as  some  forest  brute) 

Her  sweet  face  and  &ir  works  when  Mem'ry  brings  again. 
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SONNET  XX. 
Vftnclose  has  become  to  him  &  soene  of  pain. 

Hebe  eViy  scene  has  heard  my  often  sigh, 

Beholding  from  rude  hills  the  pleasant  plain 
Where,  she  was  bom  who  held  my  heart  in  chain. 
As  in  life's  flowV  so  when  its  fruit  was  nigh, 

Her  sudden  parting  as  she  past  on  high 

Left  my  poor  life  in  such  a  desp'rate  train 
That  my  worn  eyes,  far-seeking  her  in  vain, 
Leave  here  no  single  spot  from  sorrow  dry. 

There's  not  a  shrub,  nor  stone,  on  these  cold  mounts, 
Nor  bough,  nor  leaf  in  all  these  banks  around. 
Nor  in  these  vales  a  flow'r,  or  blade  of  green. 

Nor  &lls  a  drop  of  water  from  these  founts, 

Nor  in  these  woods  are  beasts  so  savage  found 
Which  know  not  well  how  sharp  my  pains  have  been. 


SONNET  XXI. 
He  acknowledges  the.  pradenoe  of  her  past  coldness  to  hhn. 

My  noble  flame — ^more  fair  than  fairest  are 

Whom  kind  HeaVn  here  has  e'er  in  favour  shown — 
Before  her  time,  alas  for  me!  has  flown 
To  her  celestial  home  and  parent  star. 

I  seem  but  now  to  wake;  wherein  a  bar 

She  plac'd  on  passion  'twas  for  good  alone, 

As  with  a  gentle  coldness,  all  her  own, 

She  wag'd  with  my  hot  wishes  virtuous  war. 

My  thanks  on  her  for  such  wise  care  I  press, 
That  with  her  lovely  face  and  sweet  disdain 
She  check'd  my  love  and  taught  me  peace  to  gain. 

O  graceful  artifice!  deservM  success! 

I  with  my  fond  verse,  with  her  bright  eyes  she, 
Glory  in  her,  she  virtue  got  in  me. 
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SONNET  XXn. 


He  thanki  and  Umms  Laom  for  hw  firtiM. 

How  goes  the  world  I  now  please  me  and  delight 
What  most  displeas'd  me:  now  I  see  and  feel 
My  trials  were  vouohsard  me  for  my  weal, 
That  peaoe  eternal  should  brief  war  requite. 

O  hopes  and  wishes,  ever  fond  and  slight, 

In  lovers  most,  whioh  oft*ner  harm  than  heal! 
Worse  had  she  yielded  to  my  warm  appeal 
Whom  Heav'n  has  welcom'd  from  the  grave's  dark 
night. 

But  blind  love  and  my  dull  mind  so  misled, 
I  sought  to  trespass  even  by  main  force 
,  Where  to  have  won  my  precious  soul  were  dead. 

Blessed  be  she  who  shaped  mine  erring  course 

To  better  port,  by  turns  who  curb'd  and  lur'd 

My  bold  and  passionate  will  where  safety  was  secured. 

SONNET  xxm. 

A  oomparisoo. 

When  in  the  kindling  Heav'n,  with  roseate  brow 
And  golden  hair,  Aurora  fredily  glows, 
Love  o'er  my  pale  cheek  his  sad  liv'ry  throvra, 
And  I  say  sighing:   There  is  iMura  now, 

O  blest  TithonusI  well  is  known  to  thee 

The  hour  which  shall  thy  treasure  bring  again; 
But  not  to  me,  alas!  such  hopes  remain, 
Thro'  death  alone  can  I  my  lost  love  see; 

Thy  partings  seem  to  me  less  hard  to  bear, 

For  still  the  friendly  night  to  thee  brings  back 
Her  whose  fond  love  ne'er  scorns  thy  silver  hair; 

More  sad  my  nights  the  while,  my  days  more  black 
Are  made  by  her,  who  bore  away,  unkind, 
My  ev'ry  thought  and  left  me  but  her  name  behind. 
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SONNET  XXIV. 
H€  moBt  OMM  speaking  of  graoes  and  beaate  which  are  no  mora. 

The  eyes  my  fond  song  made  so  widely  known, 
The  anns,  the  hands,  the  feet,  that  &ce  so  fair 
Which  from  myself  did  so  my  senses  tear» 
That  in  the  world  I  seem'd  to  walk  alone: 

The  crispy  locks  of  pure  translucent  gold. 

The  lightning  of  that  angel  smile^  which  here 
Made  our  dull  earth  a  paradise  appear. 
Are  now  but  dust,  inanimate,  and  cold; 

And  still  I  live:  O  grief  1  O  shame  to  mel 

Live,  tho'  the  light  is  sunk,  which  while  it  burn'd 
Safe  Jed  my  frail  bark  o'er  life's  stormy  tide. 

But  silent  now  my  amorous  strain  must  be; 
The  spurce  of  genius  and  of  song  is  dried. 
And  my  harp  also  is  to  mourning  tum'd. 


SONNET  XXV. 
He  at  last  admits  the  fame  which  has  aocraed  to  him  from  his  Tersfti. 

Had  I  e'er  thought  that  to  the  world  so  dear 
The  echo  of  my  sighs  would  be  in  rhyme, 
I  would  have  made  them  in  my  sorrow's  prime 
Rarer  in  style,  in  number  more  appear. 

Since  she  is  dead  my  muse  who  prompted  here, 
First  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  time, 
All  pow'r  is  lost  of  tender  or  sublime 
My  rough  dark  verse  to  render  soft  and  clear. 

And  certes,  my  sole  study  and  desire 

Was  but — I  knew  not  how — ^in  those  long  years 
To  linburthen  my  sad  heart,  not  fame  acquire. 

I  wept,  but  wish'd  no  honour  in  my  tears. 

Fain  would  I  now  taste  joy;  but  that  high  fidr. 
Silent  and  weary,  calls  me  to  her  there. 
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SONNET  XXVI. 
The  excels  of  his  sonnow,  and  the  sad  destiny  of  llao.  * 

She  stood  within  my  heart  warm,  young,  alone. 

As  in  a  humble  home  a  lady  bright; 
By  her  last  flight  not  merely  am  I  grown 

Mortal,  but  dead,  and  she  an  angel  quite. 
A  soul  whence  ev'ry  bliss  and  hope  is  flown, 

Love  shorn  and  naked  of  its  own  glad  light. 
Might  melt  with  pity  e'en  a  heart  of  stone: 

But  none  there  is  to  tell  their  grief  or  write; 
These  plead  within,  where  deaf  is  ev'ry  ear 

Except  mine  own,  whose  pow'r  its  griefs  so  mar 

That  nought  is  left  me  save  to  sufier  here. 
Verily  we  but  dust  and  shadows  are! 

Verily  blind  and  evil  is  our  will  I 

Verily  human  hopes  deceive  us  still! 


SONNET  XXVII. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  hope  that  she  hears  him. 

Mt  thoughts  in  fair  alliance  and  array 

Hold  converse  on  the  theme  which  most  endears: 
Pity  approaches  and  repents  delay: 

E'en  now  she  speaks  of  usy  or  hopes,  or  fears. 
Since  the  last  day,  the  terrible  hour  when  Fate 

This  present  life  of  her  fair  being  reft 
From  Heav'n  she  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels  our  state: 

No  other  hope  than  this  to  me  is  lefl. 
O  &ire8t  miracle!  most  fortunate  mind! 

O  unexampled  beauty^  stately,  rare! 

Whence  lent  too  late,  too  soon,  alas!  rejoin'd. 
Hers  is  the  crown  and  palm  of  good  deeds  there^ 

Who  to  the  worid  so  eminent  and  clear 

Made  her  great  virtue  and  my  passion  here. 
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SONNET  XXVIII. 
He  glories  in  his  love. 

I  NOW  excuse  myself  who  wont  to  blame, 

Nay  more  I  prize  and  even  hold  me  dear, 
For  this  fair  prison,  this  sweet-bitter  shame 

Which  1  have  borne  concealed  so  many  a  year. 
O  envious  Fates!  that  rare  and  golden  firame 

Rudely  ye  broke,  where  lightly  twin'd  and  clear, 
Y^am  of  my  bonds,  the  threads  of  world-wide  fame 

Which  lovely  'gainst  his  wont  made  death  appear. 
For  not  a  soul  was  ever  in  its  days 

Of  joy,  of  liberty,  of  life  so  fond, 

That  would  not  change  for  her  its  natural  ways. 
Preferring  thus  to  suffer  and  despond, 

Th&n,  fed  by  hope,  to  sing  in  others'  praise. 

Content  to  die,  or  live  in  such  a  bond. 


SOxNNET  XXIX 
The  nnioQ  of  Beauty  and  of  Virtue:  their  disappearance  from  the  world. 

Two  mortal  foes  in  one  fair  breast  combin'd. 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  in  such  peace  allied 

That  ne'er  rebellion  ruffled  that  pure  mind, 

But  in  rare  union  dwelt  they  side  by  side; 

By  death  they  now  are  shattered  and  digoin'd; 
One  is  in  Heav'n,  its  glory  and  its  pride. 

One  under  earth,  her  brilliant  eyes  now  blind. 

Whence  stings  of  love  once  issued  fer  and  wide. 

That  winning  air,  that  rare  discourse  and  meek. 
Surely  from  heav'n  inspir'd,  that  gentle  glance 
Which  wounded  my  poor  heart,  and  wins  it  still, 

Are  gone;  if  I  am  slow  her  road  to  seek 

I  hope  her  fair  and  graceful  name  perchance 
To  consecrate  with  this  worn  weary  quill. 
p2 
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SOIWET  XXX. 
Ramembering  the  past,  he  awakes  and  feels  his  present  wretched  stata 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  many  years 

Which  in  their  flight  my  best  thoughts  have  entomb'd. 
And  spent  the  fire,  that,  spite  her  ice,  consum'd. 
And  finish'd  the  repose  so  full  of  tears, 

Broken  the  faith  which  Love's  young  dream  endears, 
And  the  two  parts  of  all  my  blessing  doom'd. 
This  low  in  earth,  while  heav*n  has  that  resum'd, 
And  lost  the  guerdon  of  my  pains  and  fears, 

I  wake,  and  feel  me  to  the  bitter  wind 
So  bare,  I  envy  the  worst  lot  I  see; 
Self'terror  and  heart-grief  on  me  so  wait. 

O  Death,  O  Fate,  O  Fortune,  Stars  unkind! 
O  day  for  ever  dark  and  drear  to  me  I 
How  have  ye  sunk  me  in  this  abject  state. 


SONNET  XXXL 
He  enumerates  and  eulogises  the  graces  of  Laura. 

Where  is  that  face  whose  slightest  look  could  wind 

My  fond  heart  where  it  would,  now  here,  now  there? 
Where  the  twin  stars  which  from  that  forehead  fair, 
Shone  on  my  life's  dim  course  with  influence  kind? 

Where  is  that  talent,  prudence,  virtue  join'd? 

That  courteous,  clear,  mild,  modest  eloquence  where? 
And  where,  all  met  in  her,  the  graces  rare 
Which  so  long  ruPd  at  will  my  captive  mind? 

Where  is  the  gentle  shade  of  that  sweet  mien, 

Which  calm'd  at  once  my  aching  spirit's  strife, 
And  smoothed  my  brow  where  every  thought  was 

Ah!  where  is  she  who  held  in  hand  my  life? 

How  great  the  loss,  O  wretched  world,  to  thee! 
Mine  too  how  great  whose  tears  must  ceaseless  be! 
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50NNET  XXXIL 
He  eawm  Earth,  HMTen  and  Death  their  poflaeeaion  of  hie  treasure. 

What  envy  do  I  bear  thee,  covetous  Earth 

Which  holdest  her  whom  now  I  cannot  see, 
The  look  of  whose  fair  face  so  hid  from  me 
To  my  sole  peace  in  life's  long  war  gave  birth! 

And  what  of  Heav'n,  whose  full  and  clasping  girth 
Her  spirit,  from  its  lovely  members  free, 
Has  gathered  to  itself  so  greedily, 
Tet  slow  to  others  opens  its  rare  worth! 

What  envy  of  those  spirits  blest,  who  now 
Her  sainted  and  sweet  company  enjoy, 
Which  still  I  sought  with  such  desire  intense! 

What  too  of  cruel  Death  I  Grim  tyrant  I  thou. 
In  taking  hers  who  didst  my  life  destroy, 
Reignest  in  her  bright  eyes,  nor  call'st  me  hence. 


SONNET  XXXIII. 
He  revieits  Vancloee. 


Valley!  of  my  lamentings  long  the  scene, 

Stream!  with  its  tears  which  oft  my  sorrow  feeds, 
And  Te!  whom  flood  and  field  and  forest  breeds, 
'Neath  crystal  depths  or  by  these  banks  of  green: 

Air!  with  mine  oft  sighs  glowing  and  serene, 
Sweet  path!  that  to  such  bitter  issue  leads, 
Hill  once  so  dear!  where,  tho'  my  bosom  bleeds. 
Love  guides  me  now  as  long  his  wont  had  been. 

Your  own  old  forms  I  well  recal  in  you. 

Not  in  myself  alas!  whose  joy's  brief  reign 
Has  clos'd  in  infinite  and  lifelong  woe. 

Where  then  I  view'd  her  I  return  to  view, 

Whence  her  pure  spirit  soar'd  to  Heav'n  again, 
Leaving  her  moital  form  alone  below. 
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SONNET  XXXIV. 


He 


sotn  in  imagimttkni  to  heaven,  sefs  and  hears  Lanm  there,  and  is  Uesscd. 


Late  my  rapt  fancy  took  its  eager  flight, 

Where  she  I  seek  on  earth,  but  cannot  find, 
Sits  hijxh  in  heav'n  amidst  the  saints  enshrin'd; 
More  beautiful,  less  proud  she  met  my  sight. 

And  took  my  hand.    IJ  prompts  my  spirit  rights 

Yet  shah  thou  here,  she  said,  ttiih  me  be  join  d^ 
For  I  am  she  far  whom  thy  fond  heart  pined. 
Whose  brief  day  vanished  ere  it  yet  was  night: 

Here  is  my  bliss  all  human  thought  above; 

For  thee  and  the  fair  shroud  which  late  embraced 
This  form  so  dear  to  thee,  I  wait  alone, 

— ^Why  did  she  cease?    O  why  that  hand  remove? 
For  at  those  gentle  sounds,  that  touch  so  chaste, 
Seem'd  as  my  soul  the  joys  of  heav'n  had  won. 


■     SONNET  XXXV. 
He  vents  his  sorrow  to  all  who  witnessed  his  former  felieitj. 

Love,  who  with  me  in  happier  hours  hast  stood 

On  these  lone  shores  to  pensive  thought  so  dear, 

And  of  our  old  account  the  debt  to  dear. 

Sweet  converse  held'st  with  me  and  with  the  flood! 

Ye  flow'rs,  leaves,  herbs,  grots,  streams  and  gentle  gales! 
Cool  shades,  calm  vales,  high  hills  and  smiling  plains! 
My  only  shelter  from  the  toil  and  pains 
Of  love,  and  from  the  woe  which  life  assails  I 

Te  Nymphs,  the  bosky  dells  who  sportive  tread  I 
And  Naiads,  ye  who  featly  dwell  below 
The  crystal  streams  by  freshest  verdure  fed ! 

My  days  that  were  so  dear,  as  dark  now  grow 

As  death  which  makes  them  so.    E'en  thus  on  earth 
Each  has  his  fate  assigned  him  from  his  birth. 
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SONNET  XXXVI. 
If  Luim  w«re  etOl  aliTe,  he  would  know  how  to  praise  her  more  worthilj. 

Whilst  in  my  heart  Love's  brood  their  havoc  wrought. 
Whilst  with  his  fierce  flame  yet  my  bosom  bam'd, 
Where'er  the  footsteps  of  my  proud  feir  tum'd, 
0*er  distant  desert  hilk  her  trace  I  sought 

Bravely  in  song  I  then  with  sorrow  fought 

For  love,  for  her  who  still  so  coldly  spurn'd; 
But  in  that  state  nor  verse  nor  fancy  leam'd 
Fitly  to  shape  my  green  and  feeble  thought. 

That  fire  is  cold,  beneath  a  little  stone: 
But  if,  advancing  ever  with  the  time. 
To  ripe  age,  as  in  others^  it  had  grown, 

Arm'd  with  the  weapon,  I  now  sheathe,  of  rhyme, 
My  happier  skill  the  very  rocks  had  felt 
Of  force  to  break  them,  or  with  sweetness  melt. 


SONNET  XXXVII. 


He  praTS  Laura  to  look  down  upon  him  from  Heaven. 

Bright  Spirit!  from  the  beauteous  bondage  freed. 

Whose  match  ne'er  dwelt  on  earth,  so  fair  and  pure, 
Look  down  from  heav'n  upon  my  life  obscure. 
Where  frequent  sorrows  former  joys  succeed. 

No  more  thy  faith  those  old  ill  doubts  impede 
Which  erst  to  me,  disdainful  or  demure. 
Made  thy  dear  sight:  of  angel  bliss  now  sure, 
Turn  here  those  soft  eyes  and  mine  anguish  heed. 

Lol  by  the  great  rock  whence  bright  Sorga  flows 
He,  who  its  green  banks  paceth  thus  forlorn. 
Lives  on  your  memory  and  his  own  heart-woes. 

Where  stood  thy  dwelling,  where  our  love  was  bom. 
E'en  such  dear  spots  I  counsel  you  to  leave, 
That  nothing  here  thy  risen  soul  may  grieve. 
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SONNET  XXXVUL 
LoT0  and  He  wek  Laura,  bnt  find  no  tnuwB  of  her  exoept  in  tlie  tkj. 

That  sun,  which  ever  signalled  the  right  road. 

Where  flash'd  her  own  bright  feet,  to  heav'n  to  fly. 

Returning  to  the  Eternal  Sun  on  high 

Has  quench'd  my  light,  and  cast  her  earthly  load; 

Thus,  lone  and  weary,  my  oft  steps  have  trode. 
As  some  wild  animal,  the  sere  woods  by. 
Fleeing  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  eye 
The  world  which  since  to  me  a  blank  has  show'd. 

Still  with  fond  search  each  well-known  spot  I  pace 

Where  once  I  saw  her:  Love,  who  grieves  me  so. 
My  only  guide,  directs  me  where  to  go. 

I  find  her  not:  her  ev*ry  sainted  trace 

Seeks,  in  bright  realms  above,  her  parent  star 
From  grisly  Styx  and  black  Avemus  &r. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 

Ha  eonfessM  himsalf  nnworthy  oven  to  have  looked  npon  her,  and  quite  incapable 
of  rightly  praiaing  her. 

I  THOUGHT  me  apt  and  firm  of  wing  to  rise 
(Not  of  myself  but  him  who'  trains  us  all) 
In  song,  to  numbers  fitting  the  fair  thrall 
Which  Love  once  fasten 'd  and  which  Death  unties. 

Slow  now  and  frail,  the  task  too  sorely  tries. 
As  a  great  weight  upon  a  sucker  small: 
Who  leaps,  I  said,  too  high  may  midway  fall: 
Mc^i  ill  accomplishes  what  Heav'n  denies. 

So  far  the  wing  of  Genius  ne'er  could  fly — 

Poor  style  like  mine  and  falt'ring  tongue  much  less — 
As  Nature  rose,  in  that  rare  fabric,  high. 

Love  followed  Nature  with  such  full  success 
In  gracing  her,  no  claim  could  I  advance 
Even  to  look,  and  yet  was  blest  by  chance. 
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SONNET  XL. 
He  attempts  to  paint  her  beanties,  but  dares  not  deeeribe  her  Tiitnes. 

She,  for  whose  sake  fair  Amo  I  resign, 

And  for  frank  poverty  court-affluence  spurn, 
Has  known  to  sour  the  precious  sweets  to  turn 
On  which  I  liv'd,  for  which  I  bum  and  pine. 

Tho'  since,  the  vain  attempt  has  oft  been  mine 
That  future  ages  from  my  song  should  learn 
Her  heav'nly  beauties,  and  like  me  should  bum. 
My  poor  verse  fails  her  sweet  face  to  define. 

The  gifts,  tho'  all  her  own,  which  others  share, 

Which  were  but  stars  her  bright  sky  scatter'd  o'er, 
Haply  of  these  to  sing  e'en  I  might  dare; 

But  when  to  the  diviner  part  I  soar, 

To  the  dull  world  a  brief  and  brilliant  light, 
Courage  and  wit  and  art  are  baffled  quite. 


SONNET  XLI. 
Laura  is  a  mirade,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  bim  to  describe  her  excellences. 

The  wonder,  high  and  new^  that,  in  our  dajrs, 

Dawn'd  on  the  world  yet  would  not  there  remain. 
Which  Heav'n  but  show'd  to  us  to  snatch  again 
Better  to  blazon  its  own  starry  ways; 

That  to  far  times  I  her  should  paint  and  praise 

Love  wills,  who  prompted  first  my  passionate  strain; 
But  now  wit,  leisure,  pen,  page,  ink  in  vain 
To  the  fond  task  a  thousand  times  he  sways. 

My  slow  rhymes  stmggle  not  to  life  the  while; 
I  feel  it,  and  whoe'er  to-day  below, 
Or  speak  or  write  of  love  will  prove  it  so. 

Who  justly  deems  the  truth  beyond  all  style. 
Here  silent  let  him  muse,  and  sighing  say. 
Blessed  the  eyes  who  saw  her  living  day! 
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SONKET  XLIL 

Th«  retam  of  Spring,  wdoome  to  others,  distrcaieB  him  with  the  memorj  of  Us 

great  loss. 

Returning  zephyrs  the  sweet  season  bring, 

When  flow'rs  and  verdure  clothe  again  the  vale; 

Now  Procne's  twitter,  Philomela's  wail 

Proclaim  the  welcome  advent  of  fair  Spring: 
The  meadows  smile,  pure  spread  the  skies  above; 

Great  Jove  exults  to  see  his  child  so  fair; 

One  genial  spell  pervades  earth,  sea  and  air; 

All  that  has  breath  bows  to  Almighty  Love: 
To  me,  the  while,  return  but  heavier  sighs 

Drawn  from  mine  inmost  heart  by  her  who  bore 

Its  keys  with  her  unto  her  native  skies: 
Me  flow'ring  vales  and  sweet  birds  please  no  more, 

Nor  gentle  acts  of  ladies  fair  and  good, 

For  life  a  desert  seems  where  wild  beasts  prowl  for  food. 


SONNET  XLIII. 
The  nightingale  encourages  him  to  sorrow. 

Yon  nightingale — whose  sweetly  mournful  strain. 

Wailing  her  rifled  nest  or  absent  mate, 
With  music  charms  the  sky  and  flUs  the  plain 

With  fond  sad  notes  well  tun'd  to  her  lone  state — 
Seems  the  long  night  to  echo  but  my  pain 

Recalling  ever  my  sharp  sorrow's  weight; 
Yet  I  can  only  of  myself  complain. 

Who  deem'd  a  Goddess  could  not  yield  to  fate. 
How  easy  to  deceive  who  feels  secure! 

Who  would  have  thought  those  eyes  which  wont  to  bum 

Bright  as  the  sun  could  ever  be  obscure! 
Hence  cruel  fortune's  will  I  plainly  learn, 

That  I  should  live  and  weep,  and  weeping  know 

That  nothing  which  delights  lasts  long  below. 
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SONNET  XLIV. 
Nothing  can  comlait  him  except  the  desire  to  die,  that  he  may  again  see  her. 

Not  glitt'ring  stars  which  gem  the  sky  serene, 

Nor  gay  barks  bounding  o'er  the  tranquil  main, 
Nor  deer  bright  glancing  forest  glades  between. 

Nor  arm'd  knights  pricking  fearless  o'er  the  plain, 
Nor  the  fresh  news  of  happiness  foreseen. 

Nor  love  to  sing  in  high  and  polish'd  strain, 
Nor  by  clear  fountain  nor  on  meadow  green 

Where  Beauty  ats  an  honour'd  place  to  gain  : 
Nor  can  aught  welcome  to  my  heart  e'er  be, 

Which  buried  lies  with  her  who  was  alone 

The  mirror  and  the  light  of  life  to  me, 
Which  now  so  wearisome  and  sad  is  grown 

That  death  I  pray,  thro'  strong  desire  to  see 

Her  whom  'twere  better  to  have  never  known. 


SONNET  XLV. 

He  desirei  to  be  reunited  to  Laura,  who  has  depriyed  him  of  all  happiness,  and 
taken  away  eten  his  heart 

Past  is  the  time,  alas  I  which  ever  brought 
E'en  mid  its  flames  my  tortur'd  soul  relief; 

Past  too  is  she  for  whom  I  wept  and  wrote 

Who  here  has  left  me  but  my  pen  and  grief: 

Past  the  sweet  seraph  face^  but  ere  she  past 

Those  dear  eyes  fix'd  my  heart,  this  heart  once  mine. 

Which  fondly  follow'd,  £uthful  to  the  last, 

Her  whose  fair  form  did  all  its  hopes  enshrine. 

She  bore  it  hence  with  her  from  earth  to  heaven, 

Where  now  she  shines  with  deathless  laurel  crown'd. 
To  her  unconquer'd  virtue  justly  given. 

Would  that  I  were — ^this  mortal  veil  unbound. 

Perforce  which  keeps  me  here — at  endless  rest^ 
Beyond  all  sighs^  among  the  spirits  blest! 
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SONNET  XLVI. 
He  reoak  the  fktal  fanwdL 

Mr  mind,  prophetical  of  near  distress, 

Felt,  where  all  else  was  bright,  opprest  and  low^ 
And  on  those  lovely  features  linger'd  so, 
As  there,  to  make  its  future  suflTring  less. 

Some  help  to  find.     By  acts,  words,  mien  and  dress. 
By  her  new  kindness  touch'd  with  tender  woe, 
I  well  might  read,  if  one  could  all  foreknow 
The  last  day  this  of  all  my  happiness  I 

What  sweetness  then,  O  wretched  soul,  was  ours! 
How  beam'd  on  me,  as  then  I  look'd  my  last 
Those  eyes  which  never  more  to  see  was  mine! 

Foredoom'd  and  fearful,  in  those  parting  hours, 
To  them,  as  two  sure  friends,  in  keeping  fast 
My  full  heart  and  fond  thoughts  did  I  consign  I 


SONNET  XLVII. 

When  he  might  witbont  stispicion  have  improved  his  aoquaintanoe  with  Lanim,  the 
was  BDatebed  away. 

All  my  green  youth,  my  flow'r  of  life  had  past. 
And  now  I  felt  the  flame  grow  cold  apace, 
Which  bum'd  my  heart,  for  I  had  reach 'd  the  place 
Whence  life  declines  to  its  sure  end  at  last. 

My  fair  foe  by  degrees  began  to  cast 

Old  doubts  aside,  as  fanciful  and  base, 
And  rally,  with  pure  virtue's  playful  grace, 
The  bitter  pains  my  peace  which  strove  to  blast. 

The  time  drew  nigh  without  a  blush  or  fear 

When  Chastity  mates  Love;   when  long  and  late 
True  lovers  sit  and  talk,  and  look  and  hear: 

But  Death,  as  jealous  of  my  happy  state. 

And  budding  hopes,  my  further  bliss  to  let. 

An  arm'd  and  hostile  man  himself  in  midway  set. 
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SONNET  XLVIU. 
Were  ibe  still  alive,  he  oonld  ireelj  sigh  and  speak  with  her. 

'TwAS  time  at  last  from  so  long  war  to  find 

Some  peace  or  truce,  and,  haply,  both  were  nigh, 

But  Death  their  welcome  feet  has  tum'd  behind, 
Who  levels  all  distinctions,  low  as  high; 

And  as  a  cloud  dissolves  before  the  wind, 

So  she,  who  led  me  with  her  lustrous  eye, 

Whom  ever  I  pursue  with  faithful  mind, 

Her  fair  life  briefly  ending,  sought  the  sky. 

Had  she  but  stay'd,  as  I  grew  chang'd  and  old 

Her  tone  had  chang'd,  and  no  distrust  had  been 
To  parley  with  me  on  my  cherish'd  ill: 

With  what  frank  sighs  and  fond  I  then  had  told 

My  lifelong  toils,  which  now  from  heav'n,  I  ween, 
She  sees,  and  with  me  sympathises  still. 

SONNET  XLIX. 


He  ket  in  one  moment  all  the  dear  peiuce  which  shonld  have  have  been  the  finit 

or  hie  love. 

From  life's  long  storm  of  trouble  and  of  tears 
Love  show'd  a  tranquil  haven  and  fair  end 
'Mid  better  thoughts  which  riper  age  attend, 
That  vice  lays  bare  and  virtue  clothes  and  cheers. 

She  saw  my  true  heart,  free  from  doubts  and  fears. 
And  its  high  faith  which   could  no  more  offend; 
Ah!  cruel  Death,  how  quick  wert  thou  to  rend 
In  so  few  hours  the  fruit  of  many  years. 

A  longer  life  the  time  had  surely  brought 

When  in  her  chaste  ear  my  full  heart  had  laid 
The  ancient  burthen  of  its  dearest  thought. 

And  she,  perchance^  might  then  have  answer  made. 

Forth-sighing  some  blest  words,  whilst  white  and  few 
Our  locks  became,  and  wan  our  cheeks  in  hue. 
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SONNET  L. 
An  allegorj. 

As  a  &ir  plant,  uprooted  by  oil  blows 

Of  trenchant  spade,  or  which  the  blast  upheaves, 
Scatters  on  earth  its  green  and  lofty  leaves, 
And  its  bare  roots  to  the  broad  sunlight  shows: 

Love  such  another  for  my  object  chose. 

Of  whom  for  me  the  Muse  a  subject  weaves, 
Who  in  my  captur*d  heart  her  home  achieves. 
As  on  some  wall  or  tree  the  ivy  grows 

That  living  laurel — where  their  chosen  nes^ 

My  high  thoughts   made,   where  sigh'd   mine   ardent 

grief; 
Yet  never  stirr'd  of  its  fidr  boughs  a  leaf — 

To  heav*n  translated,  in  my  heart,  her  rest. 

Left  deep  its  roots,  whence  ever  with  sad  cry 
I  call  on  her,  who  ne'er  vouchsafes  reply. 

SONNET  LI. 

He  cans  not  for  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Heaven  embellished  by  the  beanty  of 

Lanra. 

My  days  more  swiftly  than  the  forest  hind 

Have  fled  like  shadows,  and  no  pleasuse  seen 
Save  for  a  moment,  and  few  hours  serene. 
Whose  bitter-sweet  I  treasure  in  true  mind. 

O  wretched  world,  unstable,  wayward!    Blind 

Whose  hopes  in  thee  alone  have  centred  been; 
In  thee  my  heart  was  captiv'd  by  her  mien 
Who  bore  it  with  her  when  she  earth  rejoin'd: 

Her  better  spirit,  now  a  deathless  flow'r. 

And  in  the  highest  heav'n  that  still  shall  be. 
Each  day  inflames  me  with  its  beauties  more. 

Alone,  tho'  frailer,  fonder  ev'ry  hour, 

I  muse  on  her,  Now  what^  and  where  is  she^ 
And  what  the  lovely  veil  which  here  she  wore  f 
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SONNET  UI. 

He  reririts  Vanclaae. 

I  FEEL  mine  ancient  air:  and  see  where  rise 

Mine  own  sweet  hills,  where  sprung  that  star  so  bright 
Which,  while  heav'n  pleas'd,  with  passion  and  delight, 
As  now  with  tears  and  sorrow,  fill'd  mine  eyes. 

0  Tain  and  foolish  thoughts!  hopes  bom  to  fade! 

Turbid  the  stream,  the  green  bow'rs  in  decay, 
Empty  and  cold  the  nest  in  which  she  lay. 
Where  now  I  live,  where  dead  I  would  be  laid: 

1  hop'd  from  the  bright  eyes  which  fir'd  my  breast. 

From  the  soft  sighs,  she  might  at  length  afford 
To  my  worn  wounded  soul  some  hope  of  rest. 
But  no— I  serv'd  a  stem  and  thankless  lord ; 
Alive,  with  a  vain  flame  he  let  me  bum. 
And  dead,  he  leaves  me  o'er  her  dust  to  mourn. 


SONNET  LIII. 

The  Bii^t  of  Laiin's  hooae  remindB  him  how  happj  he  bad  been  and  how  wretched 

he  is. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  my  Fhosnix  first 

Her  plumage  donn'd  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
Beneath  her  wings  who  knew  my  heart  to  hold, 
For  whom  eW  yet  its  sighs  and  wishes  burst? 

Prime  root  in  which  my  cherisht  ill  had  birth. 

Where  is  the  fair  face  whence  that  bright  light  came. 
Alive  and  glad  which  kept  me  in  my  flame? 
Now  blest  in  heav'n  as  then  alone  on  earth; 

Wretched  and  lonely  thou  hast  left  me  here, 

Fond  lingering  by  the  scenes,  with  sorrow  drown'd. 
To  thee  which  consecrate  I  still  revere. 

Watching  the  hiUs  as  dark  night  gathers  round, 

Whence  its  last  flight  to  heav'n  thy  soul  did  take. 
And  where  my  day  those  bright  eyes  wont  to  make. 
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SONNET  LIV. 

To  the  monorj  of  JamoB  Colonna,  who  died  before  Petrarch  could  reply  to  a  letter 

of  hilt. 


N£*£B  shall  I  see  again  with  eyes  unwet, 

Or  with  the  sure  pow'rs  of  a  tranquil  mind. 
Those  characters  where  Love  so  brightly  shinM, 
And  his  own  hand  Afiection  seem'd  to  set; 

Spirit!  amid  earth's  strifes  unconquer'd  yet, 

Breathing  such  sweets  from  heav'n  which  now  has  shrined, 
As  once  more  to  my  wand'ring  verse  has  joined 
The  style  which  Death  had  led  me  to  forget. 

Another  work,  than  my  young  leaves  more  bright, 
I  thought  to  show:  what  envying  evil  star, 
Snatch'd  thee,  my  noble  treasure,  thus  from  me? 

So  soon  who  hides  thee  from  my  fond  heart's  sight, 
And  from  thy  praise  my  loving  tongue  would  bar? 
My  soul  has  rest,  sweet  sigh  I  alone  in  thee. 

CANZONE  ni. 
The  Six  Virions. 

While,  at  my  window,  late  I  stood  alone, 

So  new  and  many  things  there  crost  my  sight, 

To  view  them  I  had  almost  weary  grown. 

A  dappled  hind  appeared  upon  the  right, 

In  aspect  gentle  yet  of  stately  stride, 

By  two  swift  greyhounds  chas'd,  a  black,  and  white. 

Who  tore  in  the  poor  side 

Of  that  fair  creature  wounds  so  deep  and  wide. 

That  soon  they  forc'd  her  where  ravine  and  rock 

The  onward  passage  block: 

Then  triujnph'd  Death  her  matchless  beauties  o'er, 

And  left  me  lonely  there  her  sad  fate  to  deplore. 

• 

Upon  the  summer  wave  a  gay  ship  danc'd. 
Her  cordage  was  of  silk,  of  gold  her  sails, 
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Her  ffldes  with  ivory  and  ebon  glanc*d, 

The  8ea  was  tranquil,  favouring  were  the  gales, 

And  heaven  as  when  no  cloud  its  azure  veils. 

A  rich  and  goodly  merchandise  is  hers; 

But  soon  the  tempest  wakes 

And  wind  and  wave  to  such  mad  fury  stirs. 

That,  driven  on  the  rocks,  in  twain  she  breaks; 

My  heart  with  pity  aches, 

That  a  short  hour  should  whelm,  a  small  space  hide 

Riches  for  which  the  world  no  equal  had  beside. 

In  a  fair  grove  a  bright  young  laurel  made 

— Surely  to  Paradise  the  plant  belongs! 

Of  sacred  boughs  a  pleasant  summer  shade, 

From  whose  green  depths  there  issued  so  sweet  songs 

Of  various  birds,  and  many  a  rare  delight 

Of  eye  and  ear,  what  marvel  from  the  world 

They  stole  my  senses  quite! 

While  still  I  gaz'd,  the  heavens  grew  black  around, 

The  fatal  lightning  flash'd,  and  sudden  hurUd, 

Uprooted  to  the  ground, 

That  blessed  birth.     Alas!  for  it  laid  low. 

And  its  dear  shade  whose  like  we  ne'er  again  shall  know. 

A  crystal  fountain  in  that  very  grove 

Grush'd  firom  a  rock,  whose  waters  fresh  and  clear 

Shed  coolness  round  and  softly  murmur'd  love, 

Never  that  leafy  screen  and  mossy  seat 

Drew  browzing  flock  or  whistling  rustic  near 

But  Nymphs  and  Muses  danc'd  to  music  sweet. 

There  as  I  sate  and  drank 

With  infinite  delight  thdr  carols  gay 

And  mark'd  their  sport,  the  earth  before  me  sank 

And  bore  with  it  away 

The  fountain  and  the  scene,  to  my  great  grief, 

Who  now  in  memory  find  a  sole  and  scant  relief. 
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A  lovely  and  rare  bird  within  the  wood, 

Whose  crest  with  gold,  whoee  wings  with  purple  gleamed, 

Alone,  but  proudly  soaring,  next  I  view'd, 

Of  heavenly  and  immortal  birth  which  seem'd, 

Flitting  now  here,  now  there,  until  it  stood 

"Where  buried  fount  and  broken  laurel  lay, 

And  sadly  seeing  there 

The  fallen  trunk,  the  boughs  all  stript  and  bare. 

The  channel  dried — for  all  things  to  decay 

So  tend— it  tum'd  away 

As  if  in  angry  scorn,  and  instant  fled, 

While  thro'  me  for  her  loss  new  love  and  pity  spread. 

At  length  along  the  flowery  sward  I  saw 

So  sweet  and  fair  a  Lady  pensive  move 

That  her  mere  thought  inspires  a  tender  awe; 

Meek  in  herself  but  haughty  against  Love, 

Flow'd  from  her  waist  a  robe  so  fair  and  fine 

Seem*d  gold  and  snow  together  there  to  join : 

But  ah!  each  charm  above 

Was  veiled  from  sight  in  an  unfriendly  cloud: 

Stung  by  a  lurking  snake  as  flow'rs  that  pine, 

Her  head  she  gently  bow'd. 

And  joyful  passed  on  high,  perchance  secure : 

Alas!  that  in  the  world  grief  only  should  endure. 

My  Song!  in  each  sad  change. 
These  visions,  as  they  rise,  sweet,  solemn,  strange, 
But  show  how  deeply  in  thy  master's  breast 
The  fond  desire  abides  to  die  and  be  at  rest. 
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BALLATA. 


Bk  griflf  at  rarviTing  bar  is  mitigated,  for  now  she  knows  his  hsart 

Yes,  Love,  wh^le  hope  still  blooin'd  with  me  in  pride, 
While  seemed  of  all  my  fiEuth  the  guerdon  nigh, 
She,  upon  whom  for  mercy  I  relied, 
Was  ravish'd  from  my  doting  desolate  eye. 

O  ruthless  Death!    O  Life  unwelcome  I  this 

Plung'd  me  in  deepest  woe, 

And  rudely  crushed  my  ev'ry  hope  of  bliss ; 

Against  my  will  Aat  keeps  me  here  below, 

Who  else  would  yearn  to  go, 

And  join  the  sainted  fidr  who  left  us  late ; 

Yet  present  ev'ry  hour 

In  my  heart's  core  there  wields  she  her  old  pow'r, 

And  knows,  whate'er  my  life,  its  ev'ry  state! 


CAKZONE  IV. 
He  reoals  lier  many  graces  from  the  day  wfaan  he  first  saw  her. 

Fain  would  I  speak — too  long  has  silence  seal'd 
Lips  that  would  gladly  with  my  fuU  heart  move 
With  one  consent,  and  yield 
Homage  to  her  who  listens  from  above — 
Yet  how  can  I,  without  thy  prompting,  Love, 
With  mortal  words  e'er  equal  things  divine, 
And  picture  faithfully  i 

The  high  humility  whose  chosen  shrine 
Was  that  fidr  prison  whence  she  now  is  free ; 
Which  held,  erewhile^  her  gentle  spirit,  when 
So  in  my  conscious  heart  her  pow'r  began. 
That,  instantly,  I  ran, 

— Alike  o'  th'  year  and  me  'twas  April  then — 
From  these  gay  meadows  round  sweet  flow'rs  to  bind, 
Hoping  rich  pleasure  at  her  eyes  to  find. 

Q  2 
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The  walls  were  alabaster,  the  roof  gold, 

Ivory  the  doors,  the  sapphire  windows  lent 

Whence  on  my  heart  of  old 

Its  earliest  sigh,  as  shall  my  last^  was  sent; 

In  arrowy  jets  of  fire  thence  came  and  went 

Arm'd  messengers  of  love,  whereof  to  think 

As  then  they  were,  with  awe 

— Tho'  now  for  them  with  laurel  crown'd — ^I  shrink. 

Of  one  rare  diamond,  square,  without  a  flaw, 

High  in  the  midst  a  stately  throne  was  placed 

Where  sate  the  lovely  Lady  all  alone: 

In  front  a  column  shone 

Of  crystal,  and  thereon  each  thought  was  trac'd 

In  characters  so  dear,  and  quick,  and  true. 

By  turns  it  gladden'd  me  and  griev'd  to  view. 

To  weapons  such  as  these,  sharp,  burning,  bright. 

To  the  green  glorious  banner  wav'd  above, 

— 'Gbtinst  which  would  fail  in  fight 

Mars,  Polypheme,  Apollo,  mighty  Jove — 

While  stifl  ray  sorrow  fresh  and  verdant  throve, 

I  stood  defenceless,  doom'd;   her  easy  prey 

She  led  me  as  she  chose 

Whence  to  escape  I  knew  nor  art  nor  way; 

But,  as  a  friend,  who,  haply,  grieves  yet  goes, 

Sees  something  still  to  lure  his  eyes  and  heart, 

Just  so  on  her,  for  whom  I  am  in  thrall. 

Sole  perfect  work  of  all 

That  grac'd  her  age,  unable  to  depart, 

With  such  desire  my  rapt  regards  I  set. 

As  soon  myself  and  misery  to  forget 

On  earth  myself,  my  heart  in  Eden  dwelt. 
Lost  in  sweet  Lethe  every  other  care, 
As  my  live  frame  I  felt 
To  marble  turn  watching  that  wonder  rare; 
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When  old  in  years  but  youthful  still  in  air, 

A  Lady  briefly,  quietly  drew  nigh, 

And  thus  beholding  me, 

With  reverent  aspect  and  admiring  eye, 

Kind  o£fer  made  my  counsellor  to  be; 

**My  pow'r,"  she  said,  ''is  more  than  mortals  know; 

Lighter  than  air,  I,  in  an  instant,  make 

Their  hearts  exult  or  ache, 

I  loose  and  bind  whatever  is  seen  below; 

Thine  eyes,  upon  that  sun,  as  eagles',  bend,   • 

But  to  my  words  with  willing  ears  attend. 

The  day  when  she  was  born,  the  stars  that  win 
Prosperity  for  man  shone  bright  above; 
Their  high  glad  homes  within 
Each  on  the  other  smil'd  with  gratulant  love; 
Fair  Venus,  and,  with  gentle  aspect,  Jove 
The  beautiful  and  lordly  mansions  held: 
Seem'd  as  each  adverse  light 
Throughout  all  heav'n  was  darkened  and  dispelled; 
The  sun  ne'er  look'd  upon  a  day  so  bright; 
The  air  and  earth  rejoic'd:  the  waves  had  rest 
By  lake  and  river,  and  o'er  ocean  green: 
'Mid  the  enchanting  scene 
One  distant  cloud  alone  my  thought  distrest. 
Lest  sometime  it  might  be  of  tears  the  source 
Unless  kind  Heav*n  should  elsewhere  turn  its  course- 
When  first  she  enter'd  on  this  life  below, 
Which  to  say  sooth  not  worthy  was  to  hold, 
Twas  strange  to  see  her  so 
Angelical  and  dear,  in  baby  mould; 
A  snowy  pearl  she  seem'd  in  finest  gold; 
Next  as  she  crawl'd,  or  totter'd  with  short  pace. 
Wood,  water,  earth,  and  stone 
Gbew  green,  and  clear,  and  soft:  with  livelier  grace 
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The  sward  beneath  her  feet  and  fingers  phone: 
With  flow'rs  the  champain  to  her  brighr  eyes  smiFd; 
At  her  sweet  voice,  babbling  thro'  lips  ths^;  yet 
From  love's  own  fount  were  wet, 
The  hoarse  wind  silent  grew,  the  tempest  mild: 
Thus  clearly  showing  to  the  dull  blind  world 
How  much  in  her  was  Heav'n's  own  light  unfurl'd. 

At  length,  her  life's  third  flowery  epoch  won, 

She,  year  by  year,  so  grew  in  charms  and  worth. 

That  ne'er,  methinks,  the  sun 

Such  gracefulness  and  beauty  saw  on  earth; 

Her  eyes  so  full  of  modesty  and  mirth, 

Music  and  welcome  on  her  words  so  hung. 

That  mute  in  her  high  praise, 

Which  thine  alone  may  sound,  is  ev'ry  tongue: 

So  bright  her  countenance  with  heavenly  rays. 

Not  long  thy  dazzled  vision  there  may  rest: 

From  this  ber  fiiir  and  fleshly  tenement 

Such  fire  thro'  thine  is  sent 

(Tho'  gentler  never  kindled  human  breast) 

That  yet  I  fear  her  sudden  flight  may  be 

Too  soon  the  cause  of  bitter  grief  to  thee." 

This  said,  she  turned  her  to  the  rapid  wheel 

Whereon  she  winds  of  mortal  life  the  thread ; 

Too  true  did  she  reveal 

The  doom  of  woe  which  darkened  o'er  my  head ! 

A  few  brief  years  flew  by. 

When  she,  for  whom  I  so  desire  to  die. 

By  black  and  pitiless  Death,  who  could  not  slay 

A  fairer  form  than  hers,  was  snatch'd  away ! 
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SONNET  LY. 


Deith  may  d«prhre  bim  of  tlie  sight  of  her  bcAiitiMy  bat  not  of  the  memoej  of  her 

▼irtoM. 

Now  bast  thou  done  the  utmost  of  thy  pow'r 
O  cruel  Death!  hast  now  impov'rish^d 

The  reign  of  love,  of  beauty  now  the  flow*r 

And  light  hast  spent,  and  shut  in  thy  cold  bed ; 

Now  bast  thou  spoil'd  our  life,  and  from  its  sky 
Hast  ev'ry  grace  and  sovran  honour  reft, 

But  fame  and  virtue,  these,  which  never  die, 

Elxceed  thy  pow'r,  their  bones  alone  are  left; 

The  rest  is  Heav'n*s,  which  more  serene  and  clear, 
As  from  some  brighter  sun,  has  joy  and  pride, 
While  earth  the  memory  of  her  good  holds  dear. 

Angel  I  in  its  great  victory,  pity  guide 

Tour  heart  above  some  grace  on  me  to  show, 
As  erst  your  beauty  conquer'd  mine  below. 


SONNET  LVI. 
Her  own  virtaes  inmortaliee  her  in  Heaven,  and  his  pniisea  on  earth. 

TuK  air,  and  scent,  the  comfort  and  the  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  flowery  sight 
That  to  my  weary  life  gave  rest  and  light. 
Death,  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  lowly  laid. 

As  when  the  moon  our  sun's  eclipse  has  made. 
My  lofty  light  has  vanisht  so  in  night; 
For  aid  against  himself  I  Death  invite; 
With  thoughts  so  dark  does  Love  my  breast  invade. 

Thou  didst  but  sleep,  bright  Lady,  a  brief  sleep 
In  bliss  amid  the  chosen  spirits  to  wake. 
Who  gaze  upon  their  Ood,  distinct  and  near: 

And  if  my  verse  shall  any  value  keep, 

Preserved  and  praised  'mid  noble  minds  to  make 
Thy  name,  its  memory  shall  be  deathless  here. 
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SONNET  LVII. 
He  raverti  to  their  fiital  fiupevrell. 

The  last,  alas!  of  my  bright  days  and  glad 

— ^Few  hare  been  mine  in  this  brief  life  below — 
Had  come;  I  felt  my  heart  as  tepid  snow, 
Piesage  perchance  of  days  both  dark  and  sad. 

As  one  in  nenresi  and  pulse,  and  spirits  bad. 

Who  of  some  frequent  fever  waits  the  blow, 
E'en  so  I  felt — ^for  how  could  I  foreknow 
Such  near  end  of  the  half-joys  I  have  had  ? 

Her  beauteous  eyes^  in  heav'n  now  bright  and  blest 

With  the  pure  light  whence  health  and  life  descends 
(Wretched  and  beggar'd  leaving  me  behind) 

With  chaste  and  soul-lit  beams  our  grief  addrest: 
Tarry  ye  here  in  peace^  beloved  friendsy 
Tho*  here  no  more,  toe  yet  shall  there  be  joitt'd. 


SONNET  LVUL 
He  mm  bKnd  not  to  know  that  her  looks  on  tbat  day  wooU  be  his  last. 

Dark  hour,  last  moment  of  that  fatal  day  I 

Stars  which  to  beggar  me  of  bliss  combin'd  I 

O  faithful  glance,  too  well  which  seem'dst  to  say 
Farewell  to  me,  farewell  to  peace  of  mind  I 

Awaken'd  now,  my  losses  I  survey: 

Alas!  I  fondly  thought— thoughts  weak  and  blind I- 

That  absence  would  take  part  not  all  away; 
How  many  hopes  it  scattered  to  the  wind. 

I^eav'n  had  already  doom'd  it  otherwise, 

To  quench  for  ever  my  life's  genial  light, 
And  in  her  sad  sweet  face  'twas  written  so. 

Surely  a  veil  was  plac'd  around  mine  eyes; 
That  blinded  me  to  all  before  their  sight, 
And  sank  at  once  my  life  in  deepest  woe. 
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SONKBT  LIX. 
He  shonld  hjiT«  fbrefieen  bis  loss  in  the  onuHual  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

That  glance  of  hen,  pure,  tender,  clear  and  sweet, 

Methought  it  said,    TcAe  what  thou  canst  while  niffh : 
For  here  no  more  thou^tt  see  m«,  till  on  high 
From  earth  have  mounted  thy  slaw-movinff  fset. 

O  intellect  than  forest  pard  more  fleet! 

Tet  slow  and  dull  thy  sorrow  to  descry. 
How  didst  thou  fail  to  see  in  her  bright  eye 
What  since  befel,  whence  I  my  ruin  meet. 

Silently  shining  with  a  fire  sublime, 

They  said,   O  friendly  Ughts^  which  long  have  been 
Mirrors  to  us  where  gladly  we  were  seen. 

Heaven  waits  for  you^  as  ye  shall  know  in  time; 
Who  bound  us  to  the  earth  dissolves  our  bond^ 
But  wills  in  your  despite  that  you  shall  live  beyond. 


CANZONE  V. 
Umrnxry  is  his  only  solace  and  support 

I  WHO  was  wont  from  life's  best  fountain  far 

So  long  to  wander,  searching  land  and  sea, 

Pursuing  not  my  pleasure  but  my  star, 

And  alway,  as  love  knows  who  strengthen'd  me, 

Ready  in  bitter  exile  to  depart. 

For  hope  and  memory  both  then  fed  my  heart; 

Alas!  now  wring  my  hands,  and  to  unkind 

And  angry  Fortune^  which  away  has  reft 

That  so  sweet  hope,  my  armour  have  resigned; 

Andy  memory  only  left, 

I  feed  my  great  desire  on  that  alone. 

Whence  firail  and  famish'd  is  my  spirit  grown. 

As  haply  by  the  way,  if  want  of  food 
Compel  the  traveller  to  relax  his  speed, 
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Losing  that  strength  which  first  his  steps  endued. 

So  feeling,  for  my  weary  life,  the  need 

Of  that  dear  nourishment  death  rudely  stole, 

Leaving  the  world  all  bare>  and  sad  my  soul, 

From  time  to  time  fair  pleasures  pall,  my  sweet 

To  bitter  turns,  fear  rises,  and  hopes  fail, 

My  course,  tho'  brief,  that  I  shall  e'er  complete: 

Cloudlike  before  the  gale. 

To  win  some  resting-place  from  rest  I  flee, 

— If  such  indeed  my  doom,  so  let  it  be. 

Never  to  mortal  life  could  I  incline, 
— ^Be  witness,  Love,  with  whom  I  parley  oft — 
Except  for  her  who  was  its  light  and  mine. 
And  since,  below  extinguished,  shines  aloft 
The  life  in  which  I  liv'd,  if  lawful  'twere, 
My  chief  desire  would  be  to  follow  her : 
But  mine  is  ample  cause  of  grief,  for  I 
To  see  my  future  fate  was  ill  supplied; 
This  Love  reveal'd  within  her  beauteous  eye 
Elsewhere  my  hopes  to  guide : 
Too  late  he  dies,  disconsolate  and  sad, 
Whom  death  a  little  earlier  had  made  glad. 

In  those  bright  eyes,  where  wont  my  heart  to  dwell. 

Until  by  envy  my  hard  fortune  stirr'd 

Rose  from  so  rich  a  temple  to  expel, 

Love  with  his  proper  hand  had  character'd 

In  lines  of  pity  what,  ere  long,  I  ween 

The  issue  of  my  old  desire  had  been. 

Dying  alone,  and  not  my  life  with  me. 

Comely  and  sweet  it  then  had  been  to  die. 

Leaving  my  life's  best  part  unscath'd  and  free; 

But  now  my  fond  hopes  lie 

Dead  in  her  silent  dust:  a  secret  chill 

Shoots  thro'  me  when  I  think  that  I  live  still. 
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If  my  poor  intellect  had  but  the  force 

Tb  help  my  need,  and  if  no  other  lure 

Had  led  it  from  the  plain  and  proper  course, 

Upon  my  Lady's  brow  'twere  easy  sure 

To  have  read  this  truth,  Here  all  thy  pleasure  dies^ 

And  hence  Ay  lifelong  trial  dates  its  rise. 

My  spirit  then  had  gently  past  away 

In  her  dear  presence  from  all  mortal  care; 

Freed  from  this  troublesome  and  heavy  clay. 

Mounting,  before  her,  where 

Angels  and  saints  prepar*d  on  high  her  place. 

Whom  I  but  follow  now  with  slow  sad  pace. 

My  Song!  if  one  there  be 

Who  in  his  love  finds  happiness  and  rest, 

Tell  him  this  truth  from  me, 

Diej  wlule  thou  still  art  blest^ 

For  death  betimes  is  comfort  not  dismaj/^ 

And  who  can  rightly  die  needs  no  delay. 


SESTINA. 

In  hli  misery  he  desires  death  so  much  the  more  when  he  remsmbers  his 
contentment  and  comfort 

Mr  &youring  fortune  and  my  life  of  joy, 
My  days  so  cloudless,  and  my  tranquil  nights, 
The  tender  sigh,  the  pleasing  pow'r  of  song 
Which  gently  wont  to  sound  in  verse  and  rhyme. 
Suddenly  darkened  into  grief  and  tears. 
Make  me  hate  life  and  inly  pray  for  death! 

O  cruel,  grim,  inexorable  Death! 
How  hast  thou  dried  my  ev'ry  source  of  joy, 
And  left  me  to  drag  on  a  life  of  tears. 
Thro*  darkling  days  and  melancholy  nights. 
My  heavy  sighs  no  longer  meet  in  rhyme, 
And  my  hard  martyrdom  exceeds  all  song! 
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Where  now  is  vaniflh^d  my  once  amorous  song? 

To  talk  of  anger,  and  to  treat  with  death; 

Where  the  fond  verses,  where  the  happy  rhyme 

Welcomed  by  gentle  hearts  with  pensive  joy? 

Where  now  love's  comraanings  that  cheer *d  my  nights? 

My  sole  theme,  my  one  thought'  is  now  but  tears  t 

Erewhile  to  my  desire  so  sweet  were  tears 

Their  tenderness  refin'd  my  else  rude  song. 

And  made  me  wake  and  watch  the  livelong  nights; 

But  sorrow  now  to  me  is  worse  than  death, 

Since  lost  for  aye  that  look  of  modest  joy. 

The  lofty  subject  of  my  lowly  rhyme  I 

Love  in  those  bright  eyes  to  my  ready  rhyme 

Gave  a  fair  theme,  now  changed,  alas!  to  tears; 

With  grief  remembering  that  time  of  joy, 

My  chang'd  thoughts  issue  find  in  other  song, 

Evermore  thee  beseeching,  pallid  Death, 

To  snatch  and  save  me  from  these  painful  nights! 

Sleep  has  departed  firom  my  anguish'd  nights. 
Music  is  absent  from  my  rugged  rhyme. 
Which  knows  not  now  to  sound  of  aught  but  death; 
Its  notes  so  thrilling  once  all  tum'd  to  tears, 
Love  knows  not  in  his  reign  such  varied  song, 
As  full  of  sadness  now  as  then  of  joy ! 

Man  liv'd  not  then  so  crown*d  like  me  with  joy, 
Man  lives  not  now  such  wretched  days  and  nights; 
And  my  fidl  festering  grief  but  swells  the  song 
Which  from  my  bosom  draws  the  mournful  rhyme  f 
I  liv'd  in  hope  who  now  live  but  in  tears. 
Nor  against  death  have  other  hope  save  death! 

Me  Death  in  her  has  kill'd;  and  only  death 
Can  to  my  sight  restore  that  face  of  joy, 
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Which  pleasant  made  to  me  e*en  sighs  and  tears, 
Balmy  the  air,  and  dewy  soft  the  nights, 
Wherein  my  choicest  thoughts  I  gave  to  rhyme 
While  Love  inspirited  my  feeble  song  I 

Would  that  such  pow'r  as  erst  grac'd  Orpheus'  song 

Were  mine  to  win  my  Laura  back  from  death. 

As  he  Eurydice  without  a  rhyme; 

Then  would  I  live  in  best  excess  of  joy; 

Or,  that  denied  me,  soon  may  some  sad  night 

Close  for  me  ever  these  twin  founts  of  tears! 

Love!  I  have  told  with  late  and  early  tears, 

My  grievous  injuries  in  doleful  song; 

Not  that  I  hope  from  thee  less  cruel  nights; 

And  therefore  am  I  urg*d  to  pray  for  death, 

Which  hence  would  take  me  but  to  crown  with  joy, 

Where  lives  she  whom  I  sing  in  this  sad  rhyme ! 

If  so  high  may  aspire  my  weary  rhyme, 
To  her  now  shelter'd  safe  from  rage  and  tears, 
Whose  beauties  fill  e'en  heav'n  with  livelier  joy, 
Well  would  she  recognise  my  alter'd  song, 
Which  haply  pleas'd  her  once,  ere  yet  by  death 
Her  days  were  cloudless  made  and  dark  my  nights! 

0  ye,  who  fondly  sigh  for  better  nights, 
Who  listen  to  love's  will,  or  sing  in  rhyme, 
Pray  that  for  me  be  no  delay  in  death. 
The  port  of  misery,  the  goal  of  tears, 

But  let  him  change  for  me  his  ancient  song, 
Since  what  makes  others  sad  fills  me  with  joy! 

Ay  1  for  such  joy,  in  one  or  in  few  nights, 

1  ppiy  in  rude  song  and  in  anguish'd  rhyme. 
That  soon  my  tears  may  ended  be  in  death! 
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SOKNET  LX. 


He  hopes  that  Lftiura  will  call  him  to  her  fai  Heaven,  and  meet  hhn  there. 

Go  forth  my  sad  rhymes,  to  the  cold  tomb  go, 
Where  deep  in  earth  my  dearest  treasure  lies, 
Qol  call  on  her,  from  heav'n  who  soft  replies, 
Tho'  dwells  her  mortal  frame  obscure  and  low: 

Tell  her  that  I  of  life  now  weary  grow, 

In  frail  bark  breasting  the  dread  waves  which  rise; 
Gathering  her  scatter  d  leaves,  with  anxious  eyes 
I  tread  her  track,  alasl  with  step  too  slow. 

Alone  of  her  I  sing,  living  or  dead, 

— Dead  but  to  Uve  in  immortality — 

That  by  the  world  she  known  and  lov'd  may  be. 

Pray  her  that  she  be  near  my  dying  bed. 
My  spirit  in  its  parting  hence  to  greet. 
And  where  she  reigns  in  heav'n,  grant  me  by  her  a  seat. 


SONNET  LXI. 
He  bnildB  this  hope  upon  the  purity  of  his  loTe. 

If  Mercy  e'er  rewardeth  virtuous  love. 
If  Pity  still  can  do,  as  she  has  done, 
I  shall  have  rest,  for  clearer  than  the  sim 
My  Lady  and  the  world  my  &ith  approve. 

Who  fear'd  me  once,  now  knows,  yet  scarce  believes 
I  am  the  same  who  wont  her  love  to  seek. 
Who  seek  it  still;  where  she  but  heard  me  speak, 
Or  saw  my  face,  she  now  my  soul  perceives. 

Wherefore  I  hope  that  e*en  in  heav'n  she  mourns 
My  heavy  anguish,  and  on  me  the  while 
Her  sweet  face  eloquent  of  pity  turns, 

And  that,  when  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Her  way  to  me  with  that  fair  band  she'll  wend, 
True  follower  of  Christ  and  virtue's  friend. 
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SONNET  LXII. 
Beantj  showed  itBslf  in,  and  diMppeared  with,  Lannu 

'Mid  many  fair  one  such  by  me  was  seen 

That  amoious  fears  my  heart  did  instant  seize, 

Beholding  her — nor  false  the  images — 

Equal  to  angels  in  her  heav'nly  mien. 
Nothing  in  her  was  mortal  or  terrene. 

As  one  whom  nothing  short  of  heav'n  can  please; 

My  soul  well  train'd  for  her  to  bum  and  freeze 

Sought  in  her  wake  to  mount  the  blue  serene. 
But  ah!  too  high  for  earthly  wings  to  rise 

Her  pitch,  and  soon  she  wholly  pass'd  from  sight; 

The  very  thought  still  makes  me  cold  and  numb; 
O  beautiful  and  high  and  lustrous  eyes, 

Where  Death,  who  fills  the  world  with  grief  and  fright, 

Found  entrance  in  so  fair  a  form  to  come. 


^NNET  LXIII. 
She  Ib  80  fficid  in  his  heart  and  sight,  that  at  times  he  heUeres  her  still  alive. 

On  memory  returns — no!  there  she  stays, 

Nor  by  all  Lethe  thence  can  e'er  be  torn — 
Such  as  I  saw  her  first,  in  youth's  glad  mom 
A  star  of  beauty,  beaming  its  best  rays : 
Modest  and  fair  as  then  she  met  my  gaze. 

The  same  coy  charms  and  calm  grace  still  adorn: 
Her  very  seify  I  cry,  on  earth  yet  bome^ 
And  her  sweet  voice  to  hear  my  fond  heart  prays : 
She  answers  now,  and  silent  now  remains; 

As  wand'rer  who  the  right  way  finds  at  last, 
I  commune  with  my  mind,  the  apeU  retains 
lis  old  pow'r  o*er  thee^  blotting  out  the  past; 

Long  years  have  JUd  since  her  blest  spirit  burst 
From  earth's  base  shell,  as  day  from  darkness  first. 
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SONNET  LXIV. 


Natore,  agunst  har  woat,  nnifeed  all  beaaties  in  Laara,  bot  qniddj  withdraw  '. 

fixHn  sight. 

This  gift  of  beauty  which  a  good  men  name, 
Frail,  fleeting,  fancied^  false,  a  wind,  a  shade. 
Ne'er  yet  with  all  its  spells  one  &ir  arrayM, 
Save  in  this  age  when  for  my  cost  it  came. 

Not  such  is  Nature's  duty,  nor  her  aim, 
One  to  enrich  if  others  poor  are  made, 
But  now  on  one  is  alL  her  wealth  displayed, 
— Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  boldness  claim. 

Like  loveliness  ne'er  liv'd,  or  old  or  new. 

Nor  ever  shall,  I  ween,  but  hid  so  strange. 
Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  view 

So  soon  it  fled;  thus  too  my  soul  must  change 
The  little  light  vouchsafd  me  from  the  skies 
Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyes. 


SONNET  LXV. 
He  no  longer  oontemplates  the  mortal,  bat  the  immortal  beaaties  of  Lanm. 

O  Time  I  O  Heav'ns !  whose  flying  changes  frame 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  blind; 
O  days  more  swift  than  arrows  or  the  wind, 
Experienc'd  now,  I  know  your  treach'rous  aim. 

You  I  excuse,  myself  alone  I  blame, 

For  Nature  for  your  flight  who  wings  dcsign'd 

To  me  gave  eyes  which  still  I  have  inclin'd 

To  mine  own  ill,  whence  follow  grief  and  shame. 

An  hour  will  come,  haply  e'en  now  is  past. 
Their  sight  to  turn  on  my  diviner  part 
And  so  this  infinite  anguish  end  at  last. 

Rejects  not  your  long  yoke,  O  Love,  my  heart, 
But  its  own  ill  by  study,  sufferings  vast: 
Virtue  is  not  of  chance,  but  painful  art. 
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SONNET  LXVL 

An  allfigoiy. 

That  which  in  fragrance  and  in  hue  defied 

The  odoriferous  and  lucid  East^ 

Fruits,  flowers  and  herbs  and  leaves,  and  whence  the  West 

Of  all  rare  excellence  obtain'd  the  prize, 

My  Laurel  sweet,  which  ev'ry  beauty  grac'd. 

Where  ev'ry  glowing  virtue  lov'd  to  dwell. 

Beheld  beneath  its  fair  and  friendly  shade 

My  Lor<},  and  by  his  side,  my  Goddess  sit. 

Sull  have  I  pWd  in  that  beloved  plant 

My  home  of  choicest  thoughts:  in  fire^  in  fixwt 

Shiv'ring  or  burning,  still  I  have  been  blest. 

The  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 

When  God,  his  own  bright  Heav'n  therewith  to  grace, 

Reclaim'd  her  for  Himself^  for  she  was  His. 


SONNET  LXVn. 
The  dfitth  of  Laura  is  an  univenal  Ion. 

Death!  thou  the  world  without  a  sun  hast  left. 

Obscure  and  cold,  Love  blind  and  wanting  arms. 
Gentleness  naked.  Beauty  without  charms^ 
Me  sunk  in  sorrow  and  of  quiet  reft, 

Gaiety  banish'd.  Courtesy  laid  low 

— I  mourn  alone  what  all  should  with  me  mourn. 

For  thou  the  fair  germ  hast  of  virtue  torn, 

Its  first  worth  spent,  when  shall  a  second  blow? 

Ocean  and  air  and  earth  her  dirge  should  sing 

To  the  dull  world,  without  her,  which  is  made 
A  flow'rless  meadow  and  a  gemless  ring. 

It  knew  her  not  while  still  on  earth  she  stay'd; 
I  knew  her,  who  in  grief  yet  linger  here. 
And  Heav'n,  who,  in  my  loss,  more  beauteous  doth 
appear. 

R 
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saKMET  Lxvni. 

How  nnwortfay  hb  pndMs  are  of  Laan. 

So  far  afl  to  mine  eyes  its  light  Heav'n  show'd, 
So  far  as  love  and  study  trained  my  wings, 
Novel  and  beautiful  but  mortal  things 
From  ev'ry  star  I  found  on  her  bestow'd: 

So  many  forms  in  rare  and  varied  mode 

Of  heav'nly  beauty  from  immortal  springs 
My  panting  intellect  before  me  brings,  , 

Sunk  my  weak  sight  before  their  dazzling  load. 

Hence  whatsoe'er  I  spoke  of  her  or  wrote, 

Who,  at  Grod's  right,  returns  me  now  her  pray'rs, 
Is  in  that  infinite  abyss  a  mote:  • 

For  style  beyond  the  genius  neyer  dares ; 

Thus,  tho'  upon  the  sun  man  fix  his  sight, 
He  se^th  less  as*  fiercer  bums  its  Hght. 


SONNET  LXIX. 
He  prayi  her  to  appear  before  him  in  sleep. 

Dear,  precious  pledge  of  all  my  joy  and  pain, 

Whom  Nature  took  and  Heav'n  still  keeps  away, 
Ah  I  why  from  me  doth  still  thy  pity  stay, 
Accustom'd  long  my  frail  life  to  sustain; 

Erst  with  thy  presence  thou,  at  least,  didst  deign 
My  dreams  to  bless,  but  let'st  me  now  decay, 
HopelesB,  unhelpt — ^for  who  that  help  gainsay? 
Surely  above  nor  scorn  nor  anger  reign! 

These  may  on  earth  move  some  else  tender  breast 
Awhile  upon  her  lover's  pains  to  feed» 
Till  Love  is  baffled  in  his  chosen  nest. 

Thou  dost  my  sharp  ill  know,  my  whole  heart  lead. 
And  <^mst  alone,  with  thy  dear  shade,  abate 
My  sore  complaint  and  end  a  grief  so  great 
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SONNET  LX3C 
His  pnyor  is  lieard. 

What  angel  of  compaasion  hoy'ring  near 

Heard,  and  to'heav'n  my  heart-grief  instant  bore, 
Whence  now  I  feel  descending  as  of  yore 
My  lady,  in  that  bearing  chaste  and  dear, 

My  lone  and  melancholy  heart  to  cheer, 

So  free  from  pride,  of  humbleness  such  store, 
In  fine  so  perfect,  tho*  at  death's  own  door, 
I  live,  and  life  no  more  is  dull  and  drear. 

Blessed  is  she  who  so  can  others  bless 

With  her  fair  sight,  or  with  that  tender  speech 
To  whose  full  meaning  lore  alone  can  reach. 

Dear  friendy  she  says,  thy  pangs  my  soul  distress; 
But  for  our  good  I  did  thy  homage  shun — 
In  sweetest  tones  which  might  arrest  the  sun. 


SONNET  LXXL 
He  diBOvibet  tiie  tpparitioii  of  LsonL 

Food  wherewithal  my  Lord  is  well  supplied, 

With  tears  and  grief  my  weary  heart  IVe  fedj 
As  fears  within  and  paleness  o'er  me  spread, 
Oft  thinking  on  its  &tal  wound  and  wide: 

But  in  her  time  with  whom  no  other  vied. 
Equal  or  second,  to  my  suffering  bed 
Comes  she,  to  look  on  whom  I  almost  dread, 
And  takes  her  seat  in  pity  by  my  side. 

With  that  fair  hand,  so  long  desir'd  in  vain. 

She  check'd  my  tears,  while  at  her  accents  crept 
A  sweetness  to  my  soul  intense,  divine. 

Js  this  thy  wisdom^  to  parade  thy  pain  f 

No  longer  weep  I  hast  thou  not  amply  wept? 
Would  that  such  Ufe  were  yours  as  death  is  mine/ 
B  2 
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SONNET  LXXII. 
He  would  die  of  grief  but  that  at  times  sbe  ooneolct  him  bj  her  presenee. 

Rboalling  the  soft  looks  which  heav*n  adorn, 

The  sweet  face,  and^  half  bow'd,  the  sunbright  hair, 
That  modest  angel  voice,  whose  music  rare 
There  sooth'd  the  heart  which  now  is  left  forlorn. 

I  marvel  much  I  still  in  life  am  borne; 

Nor  should  I  live,  but  she  (who,  good  and  fair 
Which  most  she  was,  left  still  in  doubt)  is  there. 
Ready  to  shield  me  and  to  save  each  mom. 

O  then  our  welcomings  how  sweet  yet  chaste, 
And  how  attentively  she  notes  and  hears 
The  tender  history  of  my  lifelong  pains! 

But  in  the  East  when  day's  bright  step  is  trac'd 

She  turns  to  heav'n,  her  own  home  that  appears, 
With  glistening  eye  and  cheek  which  pity  stains. 


SONNET  LXXm. 
He  oomphuns  of  his  fate,  which  nothing  consoles. 

Love,  haply,  was  erewhile  a  sweet  relief; 

I  scarce  know  when;   but  now  it  bitter  grows 
Beyond  all  else.     Who  learns  from  life  well  knows. 
As  I  have  learnt  to  know  from  heavy  grief: 

She,  of  our  age,  who  was  its  honour  chief, 

Who  now  in  heav'n  with  brighter  lustre  glows. 

Has  robb'd  my  being  of  the  sole  repose 

It  knew  in  life,  tho'  that  was  rare  and  brief. 

Pitiless  Death  my  ev'ry  good  has  ta'eni 

Not  the  great  bliss  of  her  fair  spirit  freed 
Can  aught  console  the  adverse  life  I  lead. 

I  wept  and  sang;   who  now  can  wake  no  strain, 
But  day  and  night  the  pent  griefs  of  my  soul 
From  eyes  and  tongue  in  tears  and  verses  roll. 
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SONNET  LXXIV. 
BeflectiDg  thai  hum  is  in  hea?«n,  be  repents  his  exceosiye  grief,  and  is  consoled. 

Sorrow  and  Love  encouraged  my  poor  tongue 

Discieet  in  sadness,  where  it  should  not  go. 
To  speak  of  her  for  whom  I  bum'd  and  sung, 

What  even  were  it  true  'twere  wrong  to.  show. 
That  blessed  saint  my  miserable  state 

Might  surely  soothe,  and  ease  my  spirit's  strife. 
Since  she  in  heav'n  is  now  domesticate 

With  Him  who  ever  rul'd  her  heart  in  life. 
Wherefore  I  am  contented  and  consol'd. 

Nor  would  again  in  life  her  form  behold; 

Nay,  I   prefer  to  die,  and  live  alone. 
Fairer  than  ever  to  my  mental  eye, 

I  see  her  soaring  with  the  angels  high 

Before  our  Lord,  her  Maker  and  my  own. 


SONNET  LXXV. 
Apotheosis  and  gloiy  of  Lanra  in  heaven. 

The  chosen  angels  and  the  spirits  blest,  « 

Celestial  citizens,  the  very  day 
My  Lady  pass'd  above,  around  her  prest, 

Full  of  surprise  and  fondness  to  survey. 
What  light  is  this^  in  such  new  beauty  drest  f 

Never  in  all  this  age  such  bright  array 
From  erring  earth  to  our  high  heavenly  rest 

Ascended  thus — among  themselves  they  say. 
Well  pleas'd  to  leave  her  sublunary  home, 

With  the  most  perfect  there  in  bliss  to  vie, 

She  turns  her  still  at  times  to  look  behind. 
Watching  my  progress,  waiting  till  I  come: 

Thus  all  my  thoughts  and  wishes  seek  the  sky. 

Whither  she  bids  me  haste  herself  again  to  find. 
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SONNET  LXXVL 

New  proteeteUoiia  of  the  pnnty  of  hii  lays,  and  sew  pnjBn  that  ehe  will  caJEt 
to  her  in  heaTen. 


Lady,  in  bliss  who,  by  our  Maker's  feet, 
As  suited  for  thine  excellent  life  alone, 

Art  now  enthron'd  in  high  and  glorious  seat, 

Adom'd  with  charms  nor  pearls  nor  purple  own ; 

O  model,  high  and  rare,  of  ladies  sweet  I 

Now  in  His  face  to  whom  all  things  are  known. 

Look  on  my  love,  with  that  pure  faith  replete. 
As  long  my  verse  and  truest  tears  have  shown, 

And  know  at  last  my  heart  on  earth  to  thee 

Was  still  as  now  in  heaVn,  nor  wish'd  in  life 
More  than  beneath  thine  eyes'  bright  sun  to  be: 

Wherefore,  to  recompense  the  tedious  strife 

Which  tum'd  my  liege  heart  from  the  world  away, 
Pray  that  I  soon  may  come  with  thee  to  stay. 


SONNET  LXXVIL 
In  the  hope  that  the  previous  prayer  may  be  granted. 

Yes,  from  those  finest  eyes,  that  face  most  sweet 
That  ever  shone,  and  from  that  loveliest  hair, 
With  which  nor  gold  nor  sunbeam  may  compare. 
That  speech  with  love,  that  smile  with  grace  replete, 

From  those  soft  hands,  those  white  arms  which  defeati 
Themselves  unmov'd,  the  stoutest  hearts  that  e'er 
To  Love  were  rebek,  from  those  feet  so  fair, 
From  her  whole  form  for  Eden  only  meet 

My  spirit  took  its  life— now  these  delight 

The  King  of  Heaven  and  his  angelic  train 
While^  blind  and  naked,  I  am  left  in  night 

One  only  balm  expect  I  'mid  my  pain 

That  she,  mine  ev'ry  thought  who  now  can  see. 
May  win  this  grace  that  I  with  her  may  be. 
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SOKKBTLZXVUL 
H6  hopes  aod  thinks  th«t  the  day  of  thmr  namsm.  inagr  be  at  hand. 

Methinks  from  hour  to  hour  her  voice  I  hear; 

Madonna  calls  me!    I  would  iain  obey; 

Within,  without  I  feel  myself  decay; 

And  am  so  alter*d — not  with  many  a  year — 
That  to  myself  a  stranger  I  appear; 

AQ  my  old  usual  life  is  put  away; 

Could  I  but  know  how  long  I  have  to  stay: 

Grant  Heav*n!  the  long-wish'd  summons  may  be  near. 
O  blest  the  day  when  from  this  earthly  gaol 

I  shall  be  freed,  when  burst  and  broken  lies 

This  mortal  guise,  so  heavy  yet  so  frail. 
When  from  this  black  night  my  sav*d  spirit  flies, 

Soaring,  up  up  above  the  bright  serene, 

Where  with  my  Lord  my  Lady  shall  be  seen. 


SOKNET  hXXlX, 
He  speaks  to  her  in  sleep  of  his  softringi^  and  overaome  bjr  her  sympathy  awakes. 

On  my  oft-troubled  sleep  my  sacred  air 

So  softly  breathes,  at  last  I  courage  take, 
To  tell  her  of  my  past  and  present  ache. 
Which  never  in  her  life  my  heart  did  dare. 

I  first  that  glance  so  full  of  love  dedare 

Which  serv'd  my  lifelong  torment  to  awake. 
Next,  how,  content  and  wretidied  for  her  sake, 
Love  day  by  day  my  tost  heart  knew  to  tear. 

She  speaks  not,  but,  with  pity's  dewy  trace, 
Intently  looks  on  me,  and  gently  sighs. 
While  pure  and  lustrous  tears  begem  her  face ; 

My  spirit,  which  her  sorrow  fiercely  tries. 

So  to  behold  her  weep  with  anger  burns, 
And  freed  from  slumber  to  itself  returns. 
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SONNET  LXXX. 


So  fiur  from  feariDg,  be  prajs  for  death. 

Each  day  to  me  seems  as  a  thousand  years, 
That  I  my  dear  and  faithful  star  pursue. 
Who  guided  me  on  earth,  and  guides  me  too 
By  a  sure  path  to  life  without  its  tears. 

For  in  the  world,  familiar  now,  appears 

No  snare  to  tempt;  so  rare  a  light  and  true 
Shines  e'en  from  heav'n  my  secret  conscience  thro*. 
Of  lost  time  and  lov'd  sin  the  glass  it  rears. 

Not  that  I  need  the  threats  of  death  to  dread, 

(Which  He  who  lov'd  us  bore  with  greater  pain) 
That,  firm  and  constant,  I  his  path  should  tread; 

'Tis  but  a  brief  while  since  in  ev'ry  vein 

Of  her  he  enter'd  who  my  fate  has  been. 
Yet  troubled  not  the  least  her  brow  serene. 


SONNET  LXXXI. 
Since  her  death  he  has  ceased  to  lire. 

Foul  death  no  triumph  o'er  that  fair  face  could, 

But  e'en  foul  death  a  charm  from  it  could  gain: 
Death's  road  can  ne'er  be  trod  in  better  train: 
She  beckons  me,  from  whom  I  learn  all  good. 

But  He,  for  man  who  spar'd  not  his  own  blood, 
The  brazen  gates  of  Hell  who  broke  in  twain, 
Seems  by  His  cross  to  banish  all  my  pain: 
Then  welcome,  Death!  sole  friend  whom  now  I  would. 

Delay  not,  for  the  time  is  apt  at  last; 

Better  perchance  had  my  departure  been 
What  time  from  mortal  life  my  Lady  past. 

Since  then  no  day  of  life  I  e'er  have. seen. 

One  way  we  travell'd,  and  one  home  we  sought, 
My  journey  to  an  end  with  hers  is  brought. 
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CANZONE  VI. 
Sha  tLjpgtan  to  him  in  sleep:  their  oonverution. 

Wh£N  she  my  faithful  comforter  and  dear, 

Of  gentlest  speech,  with  sense  and  sweetness  rife, 

To  give  some  respite  to  my  weary  life, 

Deigns  by  my  desolate  bed  in  dreams  appear, 

Old  fondness  mastering  my  instant  fear, 

I  ask,  "Whence  come  you  here,  O  spirit  blest?* 

She  then  from  her  fair  breast 

One  branch  of  laurel  draws  and  one  of  palm. 

And  answers,  '^From  the  calm 

Bliss  of  the  saints  who  share  my  heavenly  home. 

Your  grief  to  end,  for  this  alone,  I  come !" 

Rendering  by  grateful  words  and  reverent  air 

My  thanks,  I  ask  her  how  she  comes  to  know 

My  wretched  state?    And  she  :  "  The  sateless  woe 

Whose  floods  on  your  pale  cheeks  sad  channels  wear, 

And  those  deep  frequent  sighs,  indulg'd  too  long, 

Ascend  to  Heav*n,  and  there  disturb  my  peace; 

What  now  you  deem  a  wrong 

From  mortal  cares  that  I  have  found  release, 

And  join'd  the  heavenly  throng, 

Should,  if  indeed  you  lov'd  me,  as  long  seem'd 

From  your  fond  verse,  a  blessing  be  esteemed  I" 

I  answer,  "Certain  of  your  bliss  on  high, 

As  of  a  thing  one  sees  distinct  and  near 

I  only  of  myself  complain  that  I 

Am  left  in  martyrdom  and  darkness  here; 

For  how  could  God  and  Nature  ever  place 

Such  excellent  virtue  in  so  young  a  breast, 

Unless  eternal  rest 

Were  destin'd  to  reward  its  life  of  grace; 

O  of  the  spirits  blest! 

How  brightly  our  vile  world  did  you  adorn. 

And  ah  I  to  Heav'n  how  quickly  from  us  torn." 
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'*  What  else  than  cureless  tears  are  left  for  me, 
Lone,  wretched,  since  my  all  with  you  was  ta'en; 
Better  have  perish'd  at  the  breast  than  be 
The  lifelong  victim  of  this  amorous  pain." 
'  — "  Still  better  were  it  to  overcome  this  vain 
And  sinful  grief,  to  spread  aloft  your  wings, 
And  this  poor  dross  of  earth, 

The  fond  false  dreams  to  which  the  heart  yet  dings, 
Weighed  at  their  proper  worth. 
Follow,  if  true  your  vaunted  love,  where  glow 
These  deathless  boughs  and  streams  of  crystal  flow  !*' 

"Fain  would  I  learn,"  then  question  I,  "what  mean 

These  two  green  branches  treasur'd  so  by  you." 

And  she:  "Nay  this  at  least,  methought,  you  knew; 

For  one  long  honoured  by  your  praise  has  been. 

The  palm  speaks  victory  which  my  youth  obtain'd 

Over  the  world  and  self:  the  laurel  tells 

The  triumph  fairly  gain'd, 

Thanks  be  to  God  my  weakness  who  sustain'd! 

If  aught  in  you  rebels 

O  turn  to  Him  for  help  that  we  may  meet, 

Your  race  too  run,  before  His  mercy-seat!" 

"  Are  these  the  tresses  light  in  links  of  gold, 

Which  still  enslave  me,  these  the  lustrous  eyes 

Which  were  my  sun?" — "This  passion  is  unwise." 

Thus  mildly  she  rebukes  me,  "  Be  consol'd ! 

A  naked  spirit,  my  sole  joy  in  heaven, 

The  charms  you  prize  have  long  in  dust  been  laid, 

Tho'  for  your  sake  still  given 

To  seem  the  same  as  erst,  and,  haply,  even 

More  lovely  to  be  made 

And  dear,  if  this  my  chastening  love  secures 

At  once  the  safety  of  my  soul  and  yours." 
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I  weep,  and  my  pale  cheek 

She,  with  her  fair  hand  diying,  softly  sighs ; 

Then,  in  such  words  as  break 

The  rocks  in  twain,  she  chides  my  gushing  eyes, 

And  when  at  length  she  parts  sleep  with  her  flies! 


GA$[ZON£  VIL 
The  Judgment  of  Beaaoo. 

Long  had  I  suffered,  till — to  combat  more 

In  strength,  in  hope  too  sunk — at  last  before 

Impartial  Reason's  seat, 

Whence  she  presides  our  nobler  nature  o'er 

I  summoned  my  old  tyrant,  stem  and  sweet: 

There,  groaning  'neath  a  weary  weight  of  grief, 

With  fear  and  horror  stung, 

Like  one  who  dreads  to  die  and  prays  relief. 

My  plea  I  open'd  thus:  *•  When  life  was  young 

I,  weakly,  plac'd  my  peace  within  his  pow'r. 

And  nothing  from  that  hour 

Save  wrong  I've  met:  so  many  and  so  great 

The  torments  I  have  borne. 

That  my  once  infinite  patience  is  outworn, 

And  my  life  worthless  grown  is  held  in  very  hate! 

Thus  sadly  has  my  time  till  now  dragg'd  by 

In  flames  and  anguish:  I  have  left  each  way 

Of  honour,  use,  and  joy, 

This  my  most  cruel  flatterer  to  obey. 

What  wit  so  rare  such  language  to  employ 

That  yet  may  free  me  from  this  wretched  thrall. 

Or  even  my  complaint. 

So  great  and  just,  against  this  ingrate  paint  ? 

O  little  sweet!  much  bitterness  and  gall! 
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How  Iiave  you  changed  my  life,  so  tranquil,  ere 

With  the  fake  witchery  blind, 

That  alone  lur'd  me  to  his  amorous  snare! 

If  right  1  judge,  a  mind 

I  boasted  once  with  higher  feelings  rife, 

— But  he  destroy'd  my  peace,  he  plung*d  me  in  this  strife ! 

Less  for  myself  to  care,  thro'  him  I've  grown. 

And  less  my  God  to  honour  than  I  ought: 

Thro'  him  my  eyery  thought 

On  a  frail  beauty  blindly  have  I  thrown; 

In  this  my  counsellor  he  stood  alone. 

Still  prompt  with  cruel  aid  so  to  provoke 

My  young  desire^  that  I 

Hop'd  respite  from  his  harsh  and  heavy  yoke. 

But  ah  I  what  boots — though  changing  time  sweep  by, 

If  from  this  changeless  passion  nought  can  save — 

A  genius  proud  and  high? 

Or  what  Heav'n's  other  envied  gifls  to  have, 

If  still  I  groan  the  slave 

Of  the  fierce  despot  whom  I  here  accuse, 

Who  turns  e*en  my  sad  life  to  his  triumphant  use? 

*Twas  he  who  made  me  desert  countries  seek, 

Wild  tribes  and  nations  dangerous,  manners  rude. 

My  path  with  thorns  he  strew'd, 

And  ev'ry  error  that  betrays  the  weak. 

Valley  and  mountain,  marsh,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

On  every  side  his  snares  were  set  for  me. 

In  June  December  came, 

With  present  peril  and  sharp  toil  the  same; 

Alone  they  left  me  never,  neither  he. 

Nor  she,  whom  I  so  fled,  my  other  foe: 

Untimely  in  my  tomb, 

If  by  some  painful  death  not  yet  laid  low. 

My   safety  from  such  doom 

Heaven's  gracious  pity  not  this  tyrant  deigns. 

Who  feeds  upon  my  griefs  and  profits  in  my  pains! 
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No  quiet  hour,  since  first  I  own^d  his  reign, 

Ive  known,  nor  hope  to  know :  repose  is  fled 

From  my  unfriendly  bed, 

Nor  herb,  nor  spells  can  bring  it  back  again. 

By  fraud  and  force  he  gain'd  and  guards  his  pow'r 

O'er  every  sense :  soundeth  from  steeple  near, 

By  day,  by  night,  the  hour, 

I  feel  his  hand  in  every  stroke  I  hear. 

Never  did  cankerworm  fair  tree  devour. 

As  he  ray  heart,  wherein,  he,  gnawing  lurks. 

And,  there,  my  ruin  works. 

Hence  my  past  martyrdom  and  tears  arise, 

My  present  speech,  these  sighs, 

Which  tear  and  tire  myself,  and  haply  thee, 

— Judge  then  between  us  both,  thou  biowest  him  and  me  T 

With  fierce  reproach  my  adversary  rose: 

"Lady!"  he  spoke,  "the  rebel  to  a  close 

Is  heard  at  last,  the  truth 

Receive  from  me  which  he  has  shrunk  to  tell; 

Big  words  to  bandy,  specious  lies  to  sell. 

He  plies  right  well  the  vile  trade  of  his  youth, 

Freed  from  whose  shame,  to  share 

My  easy  pleasures,  by  my  friendly  care, 

From  each  false  passion  which  had  worked  him  ill, 

Kept  safe  and  pure,  laments  he,  graceless,  still 

The  sweet  life  he  has  gain'd? 

And,  blindly,  thus  his  fortune  dares  he  blame, 

Who  owes  his  very  fame 

To  me,  his  genius  who  sublim'd,  sustain'd, 

In  the  proud  flight  to  which  he,  else,  had  dar'd  not  aim? 

Well  knows  he  how,  in  history's  ev'ry  page, 
The  laurell'd  chief,  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 
The  poet  and  the  sage. 
Favourites  of  fortune,  or  for  virtue  known. 
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Were  curst  by  evil  stars,  in  loves  debas'd 

Soulless  and  vile,  their  hearts,  their  fame  to  waste: 

While  I,  for  him  alone, 

From  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  earth, 

Choee  one,  so  grac'd  with  beauty  and  with  worth, 

The  eternal  sun  her  equal  ne'er  beheld. 

Such  charm  was  in  her  life. 

Such  virtue  in  her  speech  with  music  rife^ 

Their  wond'rous  pow'r  dispell'd 

Each  vain  and  vicious  fimcy  from  his  heart, 

— A  foe  I  am  indeed,  if  this  a  foeman's  part! 

Such  was  my  anger,  these  my  hate  and  dights, 

Than  all  which  others  could  bestow  more  sweet: 

Evil  for  good  I  meet, 

If  thus  ingratitude  my  grace  requites. 

So  high,  upon  my  wings,  he  soar'd  in  £une, 

To  hear  his  song,  fair  dames  and  gentle  knights 

In  throngs  delighted  came. 

Among  the  gifted  spirits  of  our  time 

His  name  conspicuous  shines;  in  every  clime 

Admir*d,  approv'd,  his  strains  an  echo  find. 

Such  is  he  but  for  me, 

A  mere  court  flatterer  who  was  doom'd  to  be, 

Unmark'd  amid  his  Hnd,^ 

TiU,  in  my  school,  exalted  and  made  known 

By  her,  who,  of  her  sex,  stood  peerless  and  alone ! 

If  my  great  service  more  there  need  to  tell, 

I  have  so  fenc'd  and  fortified  him  well. 

That  his  pure  mind  on  nought 

Of  gross  or  grovelling  now  can  brook  to  dwell ; 

Modest  and  sensitive,  in  deed,  word,  thought, 

Her  captive  from  his  youth,  she  so  her  fidr 

And  virtuous  image  prest 

Upon  his  heart  it  left  its  likeness  there: 

Whatever  his  life  has  shown  of  good  or  great, 
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In  aim  or  actiony  he  from  us  possest. 

Never  was  midnight  dream 

So  full  of  error  as  to  us  his  hate ! 

For,  Heaven's  and  man's  esteem 

If  still  he  keep,  the  praise  is  due  to  us, 

Whom  in  its  thankless  pride  his  blind  rage  censures  thus ! 

In  fine,  'twas  I,  my  past  love  to  exceed. 

Who  heavenward  fixed  his  hope,  who  gave  him  wings 

To  fly  from  mortal  things, 

Which  to  eternal  bUss  the  path  impede; 

With  his  own  sense,  that,  seeing  how  in  her 

Virtues  and  charms  so  great  and  rare  combined, 

A  holy  pride  might  stir 

And  to  the  Great  First  Cause  exalt  his  mind, 

(In  his  own  verse  confest  this  truth  we  see) 

While  that  dear  Lady  whom  I  sent  to  be 

The  grace,  the  guard,  and  guide 

Of  his  vain  life." — But  here  a  heart-deep  groan 

I  sudden  gave,  and  cried^ 

"  Yes !  sent  and  snatch'd  her  from  me.**    He  replied, 

"  Not  I,  but  Heaven  above,  which  will'd  her  for  its  own !" 

At  length  before  that  high  tribunal  each — 

With  anxious  Uembling  I,  while  in  his  mien 

Was  conscious  triumph  seen — 

With  earnest  pray'r  concluded  thus  his  speech: 

**  Speak,  noble  Lady  I  we  thy  judgment  wait." 

She  then  with  equal  air: 

'*It  glads  me  to  have  heard  your  keen  debate. 

But,  in  a  cause  so  great. 

More  time  and  thought  it  needs  just  verdict  to  declare  I" 
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SONNET  LXXXII. 
He  finds  himself  old,  and  awakes. 

My  faithful  mirror  oft  to  me  has  told — 
My  weary  spirit  and  my  shrivell'd  skin 
My  failing  pow'rs  to  prove  it  all  begin — 
Deceive  thyeelf  no  longer^  thou  art  old. 

Man  is  in  all  by  nature  best  controll'd. 

And  if  witli  her  we  struggle  time  creeps  in; 
At  the  sad  truth,  on  fire  as  waters  win, 
A  long  and  heavy  sleep  is  off  me  roU'd ; 

And  I  see  clearly  our  vain  life  depart, 

That  more  than  once  our  being  cannot  be; 
Her  voice  sounds  ever  in  my  inmost  heart, 

Who  now  from  her  fair  earthly  frame  is  free; 
She  walk'd  the  world  so  peerless  and  alone, 
Its  fame  and  lustre  all  with  her  are  flown. 


SONNET  LXXXni. 

Laora  is  so  fixed  in  his  heart  that  he  seems  to  be  with  and  to  spealc  to  her  in 

Hearen. 

So  oft  to  Heav'n  on  wings  of  thought  I  soar, 

I  almost  seem  to  stand  within  the  pale, 
One  of  the  blest  whp  there  have  laid  up  store. 

Leaving  below  the  body's  shatter  d  veiL 
At  times  a  sweet  cold  thrills  my  bosom  o'er 

Hearing  her  voice  who  brought  me  this  long  ail; 
Friend,  now  I  honour  thee  and  love  thee  more, 

For  these  changed  mannere  and  thii  aspect  fraxL 
She  leads  me  to  her  Lord.     On  reverent  knee. 

Humbly  I  pray,  this  grace  that  He  concede. 

That  I  might  stay  His  face  and  hers  to  see. 
He  answers :  Man^  thy  future  is  decreed. 

On  earth  to  tarry  twenty,  thirty  yean; 

Short  space^  tho   long  to  thee  the  iime  appears. 
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SONNET  LXXXIV. 

Freed  firam  the  bonda  of  lore,  diBgntted  and  weaiy  with  Hie,  he  davotei  himaelf  to 

God. 

Death  has  the  bright  sun  quench*d  which  wont  to  burn; 
Her  pure  and  constant  eyes  his  dark  reahns  hold: 
She  now  is  dust,  who  dealt  me  heat  and  cold; 
To  common  trees  my  chosen  laurels  turn; 

Hence  I  at  once  my  blifl»  and  bane  discern. 

None  now  there  is  my  feelings  who  can  mould 
From  fire  to  frost,  from  timorous  to  bold, 
In  grief  to  languish  or  with  hope  to  yearn. 

Out  of  his  tyrant  hands  who  harms  and  heals, 
Erewhile  who  made  in  it  such  havoc  sore, 
My  heart  the  bitter-sweet  of  freedom  feels. 

And  to  the  Lord  whom,  thankful,  I  adore. 

The  heavens  who  ruleth  merely  with  his  brow» 
I  turn  life-weary,  if  not  satiate,  now. 


SONNET  LXXXV. 


He  oonfeiies  and  ngreta  hia  dna,  and  pnys  God  to  aaTe  him  from  etamal  death. 

In  flames  Love  kept  me  one  and  twenty  years,       , 
Pleas'd  with  the  fire  and  hopeful  amid  pain; 
And  when  my  Lady  pass'd  to  Heav'n  again    . 
(My  heart  went  with  her)  for  ten  more  in  tears. 

Now  weary  grown,  my  life  in  blame  appears 
For  so  great  error:  virtue's  seed  in  vain 
To  me  was  lent;  these  last  days  I  would  fain 
Great  God!  to  thee  devote  with  rev'rent  fears; 

Contrite  and  sham'd  my  mispent  years  to  see, 

Years  which  I  should  have  spent  in  better  use 
Tranquillity  to  seek  and  trouble  flee: 

May  it  please  God,  who  in  this  prison  mews, 
Hence,  from  eternal  loss,  my  soul  to  free, 
For  now  I  know  my  fault,  nor  ask  excuse. 
—  s 
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SONNET  LXXXVI. 
He  himiUes  himself  before  God,  and  with  tean  hnplona  mercf  in  his  ^pag  hou 

Ceaseless  I  mourn  the  times  which  are  gone  by 
When  to  vain  things  of  earth  my  soul  did  cling, 
Nor  soared  adventurous,  on  heaVnward  wing, 
Haply  some  proof  to  give  of  aim  as  high: 

Thou,  who  mine  ev'ry  crime  with  certain  eye 

Dost  mark,  of  Heav'n  th*  unseen  immortal  King  I 
To  my  weak  wandering  soul  thy  succour  bring, 
And  with  thy  mercy  its  defect  supply. 

Thus,  if  in  strife  and  storm  my  life  has  past. 

My  death  may  be  in  peace  and  port ;  if  vain 
My  stay,  my  parting  may  be  good  at  last. 

To  the  brief  span  of  days  which  yet  remain, 
And  to  my  death  thy  hand  in  love  extend, 
For,  save  in  thee,  I  have  nor  hope^  nor  friend. 


SONNET  LXXXVn. 
He  owea  hU  own  ealTation  to  the  ▼irtnoos  eondaot  of  Lmm, 

Welcome  severities,  repulses  kind, 

Which  pity  and  chaste  love  did  ever  fill; 

Graceful  contempts  which  (now  their  use  I  find) 
Temper^  my  foolish  and  excited  will; 

Gentle  discourse,  in  union  bright  inhere  shin'd 
With  highest  courtesy  all  honour  still; 

Fountain  of  beauty,  flow'r  of  virtue  join*d, 

Which  in  my  heart  each  base  thought  knew  to  kill: 

Glances  divine,  to  man  with  blessings  rife. 
Now  proud'— aspiring  passion  to  control 
Which  dar'd  to  seek  what  justly  was  denied — 

And  ready  now  to  comfort  my  frail  life: 
Such  sweet  variety  was  to  my  soul 
Root  of  its  health  which  else  had  surely  died* 
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SONNET  LXXXVUL 
He  tells  the  shade  of  Lsvrs  the  loss  that  the  world  sostained  in  her  departure. 

O  BLESSED  Spirit!  who  thoee  sun-like  eyes 
So  sweetly  didst  inform  and  brightly  fill, 

Who  the  apt  words  didst  frame  and  tender  sighs 
Which  in  my  fond  heart  have  their  echo  still : 

Erewhile  I  saw  thee,  glowing  with  chaste  flame, 
Thy  feet  *mid  violets  and  verdure  set. 

Moving  in  angel  not  in  mortal  frame, 

Life-like  and  light,  before  me  present  yet! 

Her,  when  returning  with  thy  God  to  dwell, 

Thou  didst  relinquish  and  that  fair  veil  given 
For  purpose  high  by  fortune's  grace  to  thee: 

Love  at  thy  parting  bade  the  world  farewell; 
Courtesy  died;  the  Sun  abandon'd  Heaven, 
And  Death  himself  our  best  friend  'gan  to  be. 


SONNET  LXXXIX. 
Dialogue  with  Love  oo  the  right  mode  of  oelebnting  Laara. 

Ah!  Love  some  succour  to  my  weak  mind  deign, 
Lend  to  my  frail  and  weary  style  thine  aid. 
To  sing  of  her  who  is  immortal  made, 
A  citizen  of  the  celestial  reign. 

And  grant,  lord,  that  my  verse  the  height  may  gain 
Of  her  great  praises,  else  in  vain  essay'd, 
Whose  peer  in  worth  or  beauty  never  stay'd 
In  this  our  world,  unworthy  to  retain. 

Love  answers:  In  myself  and  Heaven  what  lay^ 
By  conversation  pure  and  eoumel  wUey 
AU  was  in  her  whom  Death  has  snatcht  away. 

Since  the  first  mom  when  Adam  €p*d  his  eyes. 
Like  form  was  ne^er — suffice  it  this  to  say^ 
Write  down  with  tears  what  scarce  I  tell  for  sighs, 
s2 
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SONNET  XC. 
The  Bad  aong  of  a  bird  reoab  to  him  his  own  sharper  sorrows. 

Sweet  bird!  who  poorest  thy  lone  loviug  lay 

That  wails  of  your  past  pleasant  time  the  flight. 
Or  sees  near  winter  and  the  gathering  nighty 
The  failing  daylight  and  departed  May, 

If,  as  in  yours  its  own  sharp  losses  prey, 

My  heart's  like  state  were  open  to  your  sight. 
Then  would'st  thou  on  this  aching  bosom  light, 
To  mix  our  griefs  and  share  life's  darken'd  way. 

Haply  e'^n  then  our  lots  unequal  were; 

She  whom  thy  love  laments  is  still  in  life; 

Mine  greedy  Death  and  hosdle  Heav'n  have  taken. 

But  the  sad  season  and  the  hours  less  fair, 

Past  years  with  sweet  and  bitter  memories  rife, 
With  thee  to  parley  all  my  pity  waken. 


CANZONE  VIII. 
To  the  Vii^  liaiy. 

Beautiful  Virgin  I  clothed  with  the  sun, 

Crown'd  with  the  stars^  who  so  the  Eternal  Sun 

Well  pleasedst  that  in  thine  his  light  he  hid; 

Love  pricks  me  on  to  utter  speech  of  thee, 

And — feeble  to  commence  without  thy  aid — 

Of  Him  who  on  thy  bosom  rests  in  love. 

Her  I  invoke  who  gracious  still  replies 

To  all  who  ask  in  faith. 

Virgin !  if  ever  yet 

The  misery  of  man  and  mortal  things 

To  mercy  mov'd  thee,  to  my  prayer  incline; 

Help  me  in  this  my  strife, 

Tho'  I  am  but  of  dust,  and  thou  Heaven's  radiant  Queen  I 
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Wiae  Virgin  1  of  that  lovely  number  one 

Of  virgins  blest  and  wise, 

Even  the  first  and  with  the  brightest  lamp: 

O  solid  buckler  of  afflicted  hearts! 

'Neath  which  against  the  blows  of  Fate  and  Death, 

Not  mere  deliverance  but  great  victory  is; 

Relief  fiK>m  the  blind  ardour  which  consumes 

Vain  mortals  here  below! 

Virgin!  those  lustrous  eyes. 

Which  tearfully  beheld  the  cruel  prints 

In  the  fair  limbs  of  thy  beloved  Son^ 

Ah!  turn  on  my  sad  doubt. 

Who  friendless,  helpless  thus,  for  counsel  come  to  thee ! 

O  Virgin!  pure  and  perfect  in  each  part. 

Maiden  or  Mother,  from  thy  honoured  birth. 

This  life  to  lighten  and  the  next  adorn; 

O  bright  and  lofty  gate  of  open'd  Heaven ! 

By  thee,  thy  Son  and  His,  the  Almighty  Sire, 

In  our  worst  need  to  save  us  came  below: 

And,  from  amid  all  other  earthly  seats, 

Thou  only  wert  elect, 

Virgin  supremely  blest! 

The  tears  of  Eve  who  turnedst  into  joy^ 

Make  me,  thou  canst,  yet  worthy  of  his  grace, 

O  happy  without  end, 

Who  art  in  highest  heaven  a  saint  immortal  shrin'd! 

O  holy  Virgin  I  full  of  every  good. 

Who,  in  humility  most  deep  and  true. 

To  Heaven  art  mounted,  thence  my  pray'rs  to  hear> 

That  fountain  thou  of  pity  didst  produce^ 

That  sun  of  justice  light,  which  calms  and  clears 

Our  age,  else  cIogg*d  with  errors  dark  and  fouL 

Three  sweet  and  precious  names  in  thee  combine. 

Of  mother,  daughter,  wife. 

Virgin!  with  glory  crown'd. 
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Queen  of  that  King  who  has  nnlooe'd  our  bonds, 
And  free  and  happy  made  the  world  again, 
By  whose  most  sacred  wounds, 
I  pray  my  heart  to  fix  where  true  joys  only  are! 

Virgin !  of  all  unparalleFd,  alone, 

Who  with  thy  beauties  hast  enamour'd  Heaven, 

Whose  like  has  never  been,  nor  e'er  shall  be; 

For  holy  thoughts  with  chaste  and  pious  acts 

To  the  true  God  a  sacred  living  shrine 

In  thy  fecund  virginity  have  made: 

By  thee,  dear  Mary,  yet  my  life  may  be 

Happy,  if  to  thy  pray'rs 

O  Virgin  meek  and  mild  I 

Where  sin  abounded  grace  shall  more  abound: 

With  bended  knee  and  broken  heart  I  pray 

That  thou  my  guide  wouldst  be, 

And  to  such  prosperous  end  direct  my  faltering  way! 

Bright  Virgin!  and  immutable  as  bright, 

O'er  life's  tempestuous  ocean  the  sure  star 

Each  trusting  mariner  that  truly  guides, 

Look  down,  and  see  amid  this  dreadful  storm 

How  I  am  tost  at  random  and  alone, 

And  how  already  my  last  shriek  is  near. 

Yet  still  in  thee,  sinful  although  and  vile. 

My  soul  keeps  all  her  trust; 

Virgin!  I  thee  implore 

Let  not  thy  foe  have  triumph  in  my  fall; 

Remember  that  our  sin  made  God  himself, 

To  free  ns  from  its  chain, 

Within  thy  virgin  womb  our  image  on  him  take  I 

Virgin!  what  tears  already  have  I  shed, 

Cherish'd  what  dreams  and  breath'd  what  pray'rs  in  vain, 

But  for  my  own  worse  penance  and  sure  loss; 

Since  first  on  Amo's  shore  I  saw  the  light 
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Till  noW|  whate'er  I  sought,  wherever  turn'd. 

My  life  has  pass'd  in  torment  and  in  tears, 

For  mortal  loveliness  in  air,  act,  speech, 

Has  seiz'd  and  soil'd  my  soul: 

O  Virgin !  pure  and  good, 

Delay  not  till  I  reach  my  life's  last  year; 

Swifter  than  shaft  and  shuttle  are,  my  days 

'Mid  misery  and  sin 

Have  vanished  all,  and  now  Death  only  is  behind! 

Virgin!     She  now  is  dust,  who,  living,  held 

My  heart  in  grief,  and  plung'd  it  since  in  gloom; 

She  knew  not  of  my  many  ills  this  one, 

And  had  she  known,  what  since  befel  me  still 

Had  been  the  same,  for  every  other  wish 

Was  death  to  me  and  ill  renown  for  her; 

But,  Queen  of  Heaven,  our  Goddess — ^if  to  thee 

Such  homage  be  not  sin — 

Virgin  I  of  matchless  mind. 

Thou  knowest  now  the  whole;   and  that,  which  else 

No  other  can,  is  nought  to  thy  great  pow'r: 

Deign  then  my  grief  to  end^ 

Thus  honour  shall  be  thine,  and  safe  my  peace  at  last! 

Virgin  1  in  whom  I  fix  my  every  hope. 

Who  canst  and  will'st  assist  me  in  great  need^ 

Forsake  me  not  in  this  my  worst  extreme, 

Regard  not  me  but  Him  who  made  me  thus; 

Let  his  high  image  stamp'd  on  my  poor  worth 

Towards  one  so  low  and  lost  thy  pity  move: 

Medusa  spells  have  made  me  as  a  rock 

Distilling  a  vain  flood; 

Virgin  I   my  harassed  heait 

With  pure  and  pious  tears  do  thou  fulfil, 

That  its  last  sigh  at  least  may  be  devout, 

And  free  from  earthly  taint. 

As  was  my  earliest  vow  ere  madness  fill'd  my  veins! 
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Virgin  I  benevolent,  and  foe  of  pride. 

Ah  I  let  the  love  of  our  one  Author  win. 

Some  mercy  for  a  contrite  humble  heart: 

For,  if  her  poor  frail  mortal  dust  I  lov*d 

With  loyalty  so  wonderful  and  long, 

Much  more  my  faith  and  gratitude  for  thee. 

From  this  my  present  sad  and  sunken  state 

If  by  thy  help  I  rise, 

Vir^I  to  thy  dear  name 

I  consecrate  and  cleanse  my  thoughts,  speech,  pen. 

My  mind,  and  heart  with  all  its  tears  and  sighs; 

Point  then  that  better  path. 

And  with  complacence  view  my  chang'd  desires  at  last. 

The  day  must  come,  nor  distant  far  its  date, 

Time  flies  so  swift  and  sure, 

O  peerless  and  alone  I 

When  death  my  heart,  now  conscience  struck,  shall  s^ze: 

Commend  me,  Virgin  I  then  to  thy  dear  Son, 

True  God  and  Very  Man^ 

That  my  last  sigh  in  peace  may,  in  His  arms,  be  breath'dl 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH. 
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When  she,  that  graceful  and  illustrious  Dame, 
So  late  a  pillar  bright  of  rarest  worth, 
But  now  a  naked  spirit,  in  vile  earth 
Too  early  laid!  retum'd,  in  joy  and  feme, 
From  the  fierce  strife,  where — ^with  no  other  arms 
Than  her  own  virtuous  heart  and  modest  charms. 
Her  thoughts  all  innocent  and  speech  where  shone 
Wisdom  with  truth — the  tyrant  was  o'erthrown 
Whose  wiles  and  witchery  the  whole  world  subdue; 
Great  marvel  was  it  then,  I  ween,  to  view, 
Grirt  by  his  living  slaves  and  victims  dead» 
Love,  in  her  train,  disarm'd  and  captive  led* 
Ketuming  from  her  noble  victory  there, 
That  beauteous  Lady  and  her  comrades  &ir 
Gently  advancing  in  a  bright  group  came: 
Few  were  they,  for  oh  earth  few  seek  true  fame. 
Yet,  each  and  all,  fit  themes  they  seem'd  to  give 
In  poets'  lay  or  history's  page  to  live. 
Their  conquering  ensign  to  the  view  reveal'd 
A  spotless  ermine  on  a  verdant  field. 
Its  sofk  neck  bound  with  gems  and  finest  gold. 
Scarce  human  seem'd  to  hear  and  to  behold 
Their  speech  so  holy  and  their  angel  gait: 
Blessed  is  he  whose  birth  secures  such  fate! 
Bright  stars  they  seem'd,  she,  in  the  midst,  a  sun 
Adorning  all  yet  taking  light  from  none; 
With  violets  and  roses  garlanded, 

In  modest  dignity  of  well-won  fame 
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Iliat  joyful  company  right  onward  came; 
When  lo!  obscure  and  dismal,  overhead 
A  banner  rose,  and,  clad  in  sable  vest, 

A  terrible  spectre,  on  whose  grisly  brow 
A  stem  insatiate  fury  was  imprest. 

Stood  forth,  and  hoarsely  spake:  **LadyI  who  now 
Walkest  in  pride  of  youth,  in  beauty  rife, 
Ignorant  of  the  bounds  which  limit  life, 
I  am  that  pow'r,  who  cruel  4md  unkind 
Am  call'd  by  mortals  a  weak  race  and  blind, 
Whose  brief  day  vanishes  ere  night  be  come: 
Mine  was  the  voice  beneath  whose  with'ring  doom 
Greece  and  proud  Hium  fell,  and  mine  the  bkde 
Which  low  in  dust  the  Roman  glory  laid: 
All  climes  and  every  age'  my  sway  confess; 
Arriving  ever  when  expected  less. 
My  frowns  a  thousand  sanguine  schemes  destroy; 
And  now  to  you,  when  life  has  most  of  joy, 
My  course  I  bend,  ere,  changing  as  she  will, 
Fortune  some  bitter  in  your  sweet  distil." 

Calmly  that  peerless  Lady  thus  replied: 
"Well  know  I  these  your  utmost  hate  have  tried; 
O'er  them  you  have  no  pow'r,  little  o'er  me. 
Yours  is  my  body,  but  my  soul  is  free. 
Nor  grieve  I  for  myself,  but  that  the  blow 
To  me  the'  welcome  lays  another  low." 

As  one  who,  bent  in  curious  wonder  o'er 
Some  form  late-found  and  never  seen  before, 
Long  doubtful  stands,  yet  seems  his  doubt  to  blame, 
So  stood  the  fiend;  addressing  then  the  Dame, 
Slow  he  resum'd,  with  countenance  more  bland 
And  gentler  tone,  *<I  recollect  them  well 
And  when  beneath  my  poison-tooth  they  fell: 
But  you,  the  leader  of  this  lovely  band. 
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• 

Who  ne'er  hast  feli  my  blighting  bitter  eting, 
I  could  compel,  yet  as  a  friend  I  bring 
To  you  my  counsel;  better  will  it  be 
Old  age  and  all  its  many  ills  to  flee: 
An  honour,  which  I  am  not  wont  to  pay, 

For  you  I  destine,  that,  from  life,  your  soul 
Fearless  and  without  pain  shall  pass  away." 
— **As  pleases  Him  whose  pleasure  rules  the  whole, 
Whom  earth,  sea,  sky  their  Lord  and  Maker  own, 
To  me,  as  unto  all.  His  holy  will  be  done." 

Thus  spoke  she:  when  behold  I  from  every  side 
Myriads  of  spirits  o'er  that  boundless  plain 
Suddenly  rose,  in  numbers  which  defied 
The  eye  to  measure  or  the  mind  retain. 

From  India,  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Catay, 

The  dead^  in  nations  gather'd.     Here  were  they 

Who,  upon  earth,  were  happy  call'd  by  men, 

Pontiffs,  and  potentates,  and  princes  then. 

Wretched  and  suppliant  now,  alone  and  bare; 

Where  now  their  riches?  where  their  honours  high? 
Their  mitres  and  their  robes  of  purple  die, 

Their  gems  and  slaves,  their  crowns  and  sceptres  where? 

Wretched  are  they  in  mortal  things  who  trust! 

Yet  all  will  trust  therein,  and  it  is  just 

That  disappoinUnent  should  from  folly  flow> 

What  boots  it,  O  ye  blind,  to  labour  so? 

Soon  must  ye  mingle  with  the  dust  ye  tread. 

And  scarce  upon  your  tombs  a  name  be  read. 

Show  me  one  fruit  of  all  your  boasted  toil, 

But  ope  which  is  not  vanity  and  guile; 

Who  counts  or  cares  what  objects  you  pursue 

Whom  profits  it  vast  nations  to  subdue. 

Kingdoms  to  overrun  and  empires  shake, 

Spurred  on  by  passions  which  your  ruin  make? 
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Fulfil  each  perilous  and  vain  desire! 
Glory  and  gain  with  loss  of  blood  acquire ! 
Water  and  bread  are  sweeter  yet  than  these. 
And  more  the  beechen  cup  than  gems  and  gold  can 
please. 

No  further  to  pursue  a  theme  so  long. 
Return  we  to  the  old  aim  of  our  song. 

Already  to  its  final  moments  drew 

That  life  so  glorious  yet  so  brief,  and  near 
The  dark  and  doubtful  pass  of  mortal  fear. 

The  while  a  second  band  around  her  grew 
Of  many  friends,  in  anxious  love  intent, 
To  see  if  Death  would  but  for  once  relent; 
Or,  haply,  trammeled  yet  in  mortal  frame. 

In  hers  to  contemplate  the  coming  end^ 

(To  which  all  human  flesh  must  one  day  wend) 
And  learn  from  her  to  die,  their  fair  group  came; 
Struck  with  mute  awe  while  Death  firom  that  dear  head 
Rear'd  his  rude  hand,  to  snatch  the  golden  thread. 

Thus  cropp'd  he  of  the  world  the  sweetest  flow  r, 
Gropp'd,  not  in  hatred,  but  to  prove  his  pow'r 
E'en  there  could  reach  where  Earth  was  likest  Heaven. 
Ah  then  I  by  all  what  bitter  sighs  were  given. 
What  coundess  tears,  those  bright  eyes  bemg  dimm'dt 
Which  long  in  heart  and  verse  I  lov'd  and  hynm'd: 
She  only  'mid  that  sorrow-storm  the  while» 
Lay  with  a  silent  joy  and  peaceful  smile. 
As  if  the  fruit  of  her  fair  life  were  won; 
^'  Depart  in  peace,"  their  sad  dirge  thus  begun, 
^^  Mortal  divine"— and  such  she  was  indeed, 
But  nought  it  sav'd  her  from  the  blow  decreed — 
^<If  by  chill  ague  thus  and  fever's  heat, 
Death  conquered  her  what  grace  shall  others  meet? 
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Alas,  for  human  hope  so  bUnd  and  brief!'' 

The  teans  which  o*er  that  parting  angel  fell, 

The  groans  which  then  arose  of  love  and  grief, 
Who  saw  and  heard  alone  may  truly  tell. 

The  hour  was  mom,  the  day  an  April  day, 

Its  fflxth,  which  show'd  her  first  now  snatch'd  away. 

My  bUss  to  bane  thus  cruel  fortune  tum'dl 

No  wretch  at  slavexy  or  at  death  e'er  moum'd 

As  I  to  find  my  fireedom  so  restored, 

And  my  life  left  me  when  I  most  abhorr'd. 

Due  to  the  world  it  was,  to  my  ripe  age. 

Me  first  to  take  who  longest  trod  the  earth. 
And  yet  a  little  spare  its  noblest  birth. 

Language  so  fails  our  infinite  loss  to  guage, 

Scarce  dare  I  think  of  it^  unless  in  verse 

Some  Muse  my  grief  yet  fire  me  to  rehearse* 

'^Virtue  and  Beauty,  Courtesy  is  dead," 

(The  lovely  ladies  circling  her  chaste  bed 

Mournfully  spoke)  *'what  now  our  fates  shall  be? 

Who  now  in  woman  shall  perfection  see? 

Where  now  a  mind  so  rich  in  wisdom  meet, 

Of  angel  music  where  a  voice  so  sweet?* 

But  now  her  spirit  leaving  its  fair  shell, 

With  all  the  virtues  there  that  lov'd  to  dwell, 

Made,  where  they  clustering  soar'd,  the  Heaven  serene:  - 

No  horrid  fiend,  that  haunts  the  bed  of  death, 
Waited  with  chuckling  scorn  or  gloomy  mien 

Ere  struck  the  mortal  blow,  and  pass'd  the  latest  breath: 
But,  every  vain  fear  hush'd,  and  fond  lament. 

Each  stood,  intent  upon  that  face  so  fair. 

Sure  of  distress  and  silent  in  despair. 
Not  as  a  flame  which  suddenly  is  spent. 
But  one  that  gently  finds  its  natund  close. 
To  heaven  in  peace  her  willing  spirit  rose: 
As,  nutriment  denied,  a  lovely  light. 
By  fine  gradations  failing,  less,  less  bright. 
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.  E-en  to  the  last  gives  forth  a  lambent  glow; 
Not  pale,  but  fairer  than  Ae  virgin  snow. 
Falling,  when  winds  are  laid,  on  earth's  green  breast, 
She  seem'd  a  saint  from  life's  vain  toils  at  rest. 
As  if  a  sweet  sleep  o'er  those  bright  eyes  came 

Her  spirit  mounted  to  the  throne  of  Grace ! 
If  this  what,  in  our  folly,  Death  we  name, 

Then  Death  seem'd  lovely  on  that  lovely  face. 
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The  night — that  follow'd  the  disastrous  blow 
Which  my  spent  sun  removed  in  heaven  to  glow, 
And  left  me  here  a  blind  and  desolate  man — 
Now  far  advanced,  to  spread  o'er  earth  began 
The  sweet  spring-dew  which  harbingers  the  dawn, 
When  slumber's  veil  and  visions  are  withdrawn: 
When,  crown'd  with  oriental  gems^  and  bright 
As  new-bom  day,  upon  my  tranced  sight 
My  Lady  lighted  from  her  starry  sphere: 
With  kind  speech  and  soft  sigh,  her  hand  so  dear. 
So  long  desir'd  in  vain,  to  mine  she  prest, 
While  heavenly  sweetness  instant  warm'd  my  breast: 
"Remember  her,  who,  from  the  world  apart. 
Kept  all  your  course  since  known  to  that  young  heart.*' 
Pensive  she  spoke,  with  mild  and  modest  air 
Seating  me  by  her,  on  a  soft  bank,  where^ 
In  greenest  shade^  the  beech  and  laurel  met, 
"  Remember  ?  ah  1  how  should  I  e'er  forget  1 
Yet  tell  me,  idol  mine,"  in  tears  I  said, 
*'Live  you,  or,  dreamt  I,  is,  is  Laura  dead?" 
"  Live  I  ?    I  only  live,  but  you  indeed 

Are  dead,  and  must  be,  till  the  last  best  hour 
Shall  free  you  from  the  flesh  and  vile  world's  powV. 
But,  our  brief  leisure  lest  desire  exceed. 
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Turn  we,  ere  breaks  the  day  already  nigh 
To  themes  of  greater  interest  pure  azid  high.** 

Then  I:  '^  When  ended  the  brief  dream  and  vain 

That  men  call  life,  by  you  now  safely  past, 
Is  death  indeed  such  punishment  and  pain?" 

Replied  she:  ''While  on  earth  your  lot  is  cast, 
Slave  to  the  world's  opinions  blind  and  hard. 
True  happiness  shall  ne'er  your  search  reward; 
Death  to  the  good  a  dreary  prison  opes, 
But  to  the  vile  and  base,  who  all  their  hopes 
And  cares  below  have  fix'd,  is  full  of  fear; 
And  this  my  loss,  now  moum'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Would  seem  a  gain,  and,  knew  you  my  delight 
Boundless  and  pure,  your  joyful  praise  excite/' 

Thus  spoke  she,  and  on  heaven  her  grateful  eye 

Devoutly  fix'd,  but  while  her  roselips  lie 

Chain'd  in  cold  silence,  I  renew'd  my  theme: 

'^Lightning  and  storm,  red  battle,  age,  disease, 
Racks,  prisons,  poison,  famine,  make  not  these 

Death,  even  to  the  bravest,  bitter  seem?" 

She  answered:   ''I  deny  not  that  the  strife 

Is  great  and  sore  which  waits  on  parting  life. 

And  then  of  death  eternal  the  sharp  dread  I 

But  if  the  soul  with  hope  from  Heaven  be  fed. 

And  haply  in  itself  the  heart  have  grief. 

What  then  is  death?    Its  brief  sigh  brings  relief: 

Already  I  approach'd  my  final  goal. 

My  strength  was  failing,  on  the  wing  my  soul. 

When  thus  a  low  sad  whisper  by  my  side, 

O  miserable  tohoj  to  vain  life  tied, 

Counts  every  hour  and  deems  each  hour  a  day^ 

By  land  or  ocean,  to  himself  a  prey^ 

Wherever  he  wanders  who  one  form  pursues, 

Induces  one  desire,  one  dream  renews. 
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Thought^  speech^  sense^  feeUnff,  therefor  ever  bound! 
It  ceased,  and  to  the  spot  whence  came  the  sound 
I  turned  my  languid  eyes,  and  her  beheld. 
Your  love  who  checked,  my  pity  who  impell'd; 
I  recognised  her  by  that  yoice  and  air, 

So  often  which  had  chased  my  spirit's  gloom, 
Now  calm  and  wise,  as  courteous  then  and  fair. 

But  ev*n  to  you  when  dearest,  in  the  bloom 
Of  joyous  youth  and  beauty's  rosy  prime. 
Theme  of  much  thought  and  muse  of  many  a  rhyme, 
Believe  me,  life  to  me  was  far  less  sweet 
Than  thus  a  merciful  mild  death  to  meet 
The  blessed  hope,  to  mortals  rarely  given: 
And  such  joy  smooth'd  my  path  from  earth  to  heaven. 
As  from  long  exile  to  sweet  home  I  tumM, 
While  but  for  you  alone  my  soul  with  pity  yeam'd." 

"But  tell  me,  Lady,"  said  I,  "by  that  true, 
And  loyal  faith,  on  earth  well  known  to  you, 
Now  better  known  before  the  Omniscient*s  face, 
If  in  your  breast  the  thought  e'er  found  a  place 
Love  prompted,  my  long  martyrdom  to  cheer. 

Though  virtue  followed  still  her  fair  emprize. 

For  ah!  oft  written  in  those  sweetest  eyes 
Dear  anger,  dear  disdsdn,  and  pardon  dear, 
Long  o'er  my  wishes  doubts  and  shadow  cast" 
Scarce  from  my  lips  the  venturous  speech  had  past, 
When  o'er  her  fair  face  its  old  sun-smile  beamed. 
My  sinking  virtue  which  so  oft  redeemed, 
And  with  a  tender  sigh  she  answered:  ''Never 
Can  or  did  aught  from  you  my  firm  heart  sever 
But  as,  to  our  young  fame,  no  other  way, 
Direct  and  plain  of  mutual  safety  lay, 
I  temper'd  with  cold  looks  your  raging  flame: 
So  fondest  mothers  wayward  children  tame. 
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How  often  have  I' said  it  me  behoves 
To  act  disoreeily,  for  he  bums  not  loves! 
Who  hopes  and  fears,  ill  plays  discretion's  part! 
He  must  not  in  mj  face  detect  my  hearty 
'Twas  this,  which,  as  a  lein  the  generous  horse 
Slack'd  your  hot  haste  and  shap'd  your  proper  course. 
Often,  while  love  my  struggling  heart  consumed, 
Has  anger  ting'd  my  cheek,  my  eyes  illum'd, 
For  love  in  me  could  reason  ne'er  subdue; 
But  ever  if  I  saw  you  sorrow-spent, 
Instant  my  fondest  looks  on  you  were  bent, 
Mjrself  from  shame,  from  death  redeeming  you; 
Or,  if  the  flame  of  passion  blazed  too  high. 
My  greeting  changed,  with  short  speech  and  cold  eye 
My  sorrow  moved  you  or  my  terror  shook. 
That  these  the  arts  1  used,  the  way  I  took 
Smiles  varying  scorn  as  sunshine  follows  rain, 
You  know,  and  well  have  sung  in  many  a  deathless  strain. 
Again  and  oft,  aa  saw  I  sunk  in  grief 
Those  tearful  eyes,  I  said,  without  relief. 
Surely  and  swift  he  marches  to  his  grave. 
And,  at  the  thought,  the  fitting  help  I  gave. 
But  if  I  saw  you  wild  and  passion  spurr'd. 
Prompt  with  the  curb,  your  boldness  I  deterred, 
Thus  cold  and  kind,  pale,  blushing,  gloomy,  gay, 
Safe  have  I  led  you  thro'  the  dangerous  way, 
And  as  my  labour  great  my  joy  at  last." 
Trembling,  I  answered,  and  my  tears  flowed  fast, 
^^  Lady,  could  I  the  blessed  thought  believe,    ' 
My  faithful  love  would  full  reward  receive.'* 

"  O  man  of  little  faith  T*— her  fairest  cheek, 
Ev'n  as-  she  spoke,  a  warm  blush  *gan  to  streak — 
•  "Why  should  I  say  it  were  it  less  than  true? 
If  you  on  earth  were  pleasant  in  my  view 
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I  need  not  ask;  enough  it  pleased  to  see 
The  best  love  of  that  true  heart  fixed  on  me; 
Well  too  your  Genius  pleas'd  me,  and  the  fame 
Which,  far  and  wide,  it  shower'd  upon  my  name; 
Your  love  had  blame  in  its  excess  alone 

And  wanted  prudence;  while  you  sought  to  tell, 
By  act  and  air,  what  long  I  knew  and  well. 
To  the  whole  world  your  secret  heart  was  shown; 
Thence  was  the  coldness  which  your  hopes  distrest, 
For  such  our  qrmpaihy  in  all  the  rest, 
As  is  alone  where  love  keeps  honour's  law. 
Since  in  your  bosom  first  its  birth  I  saw, 
One  fire  our  heart  has  equally  inflamM, 
Except  that  I  conceal'^d  it,  you  proclaimed; 
And  louder  as  your  cry  for  mercy  swell'd^ 
Terror  and  shame  my  silence  more  compell'd, 
That  men  my  great  desire  should  little  think; 
But  ah!  concealment  makes  not  sorrow  less, 
Complaint  embitters  not  the  mind's  distress. 
Feeling  with  fiction  cannot  swell  and  shrinki 
But  surely  then  at  least  the  veil  was  rais'd. 
You  only  present  when  your  verse  I  prais'd. 
And  whisp'ring  sang;  Lact  dares  not  more  to  say. 
Yours  was  my  heart  tho'  tum'd  my  eyes  away; 
Grieve  you,  as  cruel,  that  their  grace  was  such, 
As  kept  the  little  gave  the  good  and  much; 
Yet  oft  and  openly  as  they  withdrew. 
Far  oftener  fiirtively  they  dwelt  on  you, 
For  pity  thus,  what  prudence  robb'd,  retum'd; 
And  ever  so  their  tranquil  lights  had  bum'd, 
Save  that  I  fear'd  those  dear  and  dangerous  eyes 
Might  then  the  secret  of  my  soul  surprise. 
But  one  thjng  more,  that,  ere  our  parley  cease, 

Memory  many  shrine  my  words,  as  treasures  sweet. 
And  this  our  parting  give  your  spirit  peace. 
In  all  things  else  my  fortune  was  complete. 
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In  this  alone  some  cause  had  I  to  mourn 

That  first  I  saw  the  light  in  humble  earth, 
And  still,  in  sooth,  it  grieves  that  I  was  bom 

Far  from  the  flowery  nest  where  you  had  birtK; 
Tet  fair  to  me  the  land  where  your  love  blest; 
Haply  that  heart,  which  I  alone  possest, 
Elsewhere  had  others  lov'd,  myself  unseen. 
And  I,  now  Toic'd  by  iame,  had  there  inglorious  been." 

**  Ah,  no  I"  I  cried,   *^  howe'er  the  spheres  might  roll, 
Wherever  bom,  immutable  and  whole. 
In  Hfe,  in  death,  my  great  love  had  been  yours." 
*' Enough/'  she  smil'd,  ^'its  fame  for  aye  endures, 
And  all  my  own!  but  pleasure  has  such  pow'r. 
Too  little' have  we  reck'd  the  growing  hour; 
Behold  I    Aurora,  from  her  golden  bed. 

Brings  back  the  day  to  mortals,  and  the  Sun 
Already  from  the  ocean  lifis  his  head* 

AJasI  he  warns  me  that,  my  mission  done, 
We  here  must  part    If  more  remain  to  say. 
Sweet  Mend  I  in  speech  be  brief,  as  must  my  stay." 

Then  I:  "This  kindest  converse  makes  to  me 

All  sense  of  my  long  suffering  light  and  sweet, 

But  Lady!  for  that  now  my  life  must  be 
Hateful  and  heavy,  tell  me,  I  entreat, 

When,  late. or  early,  we  again  shall  meet?**-*- 

**  If  right  I  read  the  future,  long  must  you 

Without  me  vralk  the  earth." 

She  spoke,  and  past  from  view. 
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NOTEa 


SoH.  I.— This  sonnet,  though  standmg  flnt  in  moet  editions,  early  and  recent,  of  the 
Poet's  works,  is  of  unknown  date,  but  certain]/  mnch  later  than  many  others  which  fiiUow 
it,  and  probably— from  its  subject  and  its  very  ezprefisioos— even  the  Ust  of  those  written 
during  the  life  of  Laura.  It  is  more  properly,  and  indeed  this  seems  intended  by 
Petrarch  himself,  the  bntoi  than  the  pboeh.  In  the  first  tercet  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  Horace,  11  Epode— "  Heu  me  I  per  urbtm^  fiom  jmdet  tavd  md!i^  FcMa 
qwmta  fid  r  The  bust  line  of  this  sonnet  and  the  List  of  sonnet  43  «n  Morte,  convey 
precisely  the  same  sentiment 

SoK.  II« — Petrarch  first  saw  Laura  at  the  church  of  St  Claire,  in  Avignon,  on  Monday, 
6th  April,  1827.  So  says  De  Sade,  but  others  place  the  first  meeting  elsewhere,  supporting 
their  opinion  by  quotations  from  his  works.    (See  note  to  Sonnet  iiL). 

Son.  IIL — ^It  has  been  rashly  Uiferred  from  this  Sonnet  that  Petrarch  saw  Laura  for  the 
first  time  on  Good  Friday,  which  would  not  agree  with  the  date  he  has  himself  so  precisely 
assigned.  In  1327  Easter  was  not  on  the  8th  but  on  the  12(h  April,  so  that  Good 
Friday  fell  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  The  beginning  of  his  love  was  thus  on  the 
Monday  in  Passion  Week.  A  still  grosser  error  has  betrayed  others,  mistaking  the 
obvioua  aUusion  of  the  second  line  to  the  supernatural  darkness  which  attended  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  into  believing  that  a  solar  eclipse  took  place  upon  their  first  interview, 
that  is,  at  full  moon  I 

The  old  commentators— whom  it  would  be  wrong  altogether  to  reject,  for  they  lived 
nearer  to  the  traditions,  and  brought  no  partiality  nor  fiunily  interest  to  th^  researches, 
which  is  more  than  cui  be  said  of  the  Abb^  de  Sade,  who  should  not  be  taken  as  a  certain 
guide  in  everything— seem  to  prove  from  various  passages  of  Petrarch  that  his  first 
meeting  with  Laura  was  in  the  island,  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Soiga,  at  tiie 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Vaudnse.  They  quote,  among  other  passages  (toe  aotne  of 
which  see  the  dosing  note  to  the  14th  Gansone),  in  support  of  thdr  opnioa,  fhs  lint 
quatrain  of  Sonnet  dziiL : 

**  L'aura  serena  cheyra  verdifiinde 
Mormorando  a  ferir  nel  volto  viemme, 
Fammi  risowenir  quand  *Amor  diemme 
Leprimepiaghef  A  dold  e  profbnde." 

Also  the  dose  of  Sonnet  zzxviL  m  Morte: 

"  Mira  1  gran  sasso  donde  Soi^  naace 


Ove  giace  1  tuo  albergo,  e  dope  nacqw 
II  no$tro  amor,  vo'  ch*  abbandoni  e  lasce, 
Per  non  veder  ne*  luoi  qud  ch'a  te  spiaoque.** 
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TIm  first  qafttnm  of  Soimet  chiL : 

"  Una  Candida  oerva  $opra  feria 
Verde  nCapparve  con^  dno  ooma  d'oro 
^  Tra  due  riviere  all'ombra  d'nn  aUaro." 

The  time  fint  lines  of  stanza  6  Sestina  iiL: 

"  Ben  debblo  perdonare  a  tntt  1  venti 
Per  amor  d'nn  ehe  *n  measo  di  duofumi 
Mi  dmmtraHUiverdee  1  doloe  ghiaocio." 
Abo  tiie  three  Hnes  of  Ist  qnatrain  ofSonnet  xz.  m  Moste: 
**  lyaspri  ooDi  minndoil  dokefiaiw 
Ote  naeque  cotei  ch*  agendo  m  maao 
Mio  oor  in  sol  fiorixe  e*n  sol  £ur  frntto.** 
See  abo  lines  9  and  10  of  Sonnet  xa,  at  page  S5, 

Those  who  wonid  have  us  bdieve  that  the  Poet  first  met  Laura  at  AvignoQ,  in  the 
church  of  St.  CUirei  build  upon  the  note  said  to  have  been  written  by  Petrarch  on  aVh^ 
which  they  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  him.  The  old  commentators,  however,  denj  the 
anthenticitj  of  this  note,  which,  according  to  them,  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch, 
and  has  been  added  bj  some  strange  hand. 

De  Sade  does  not  allow  that  Laura  lived  at  Gabri^res  (see  the  whole  of  Sonnet  zz.  in 
Morte),  because  her  family  belonged  te  Avignon.  It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  two  tra- 
ditions. At  that  epoch  Avignon  was  the  residence  of  the  Popes.  That  small  town 
scarcely  sufiBced  for  the  accommodation  of  their  Court  and  the  foreignen  whom  it  at- 
tracted. The  principal  inhabitants  went  to  reside  in  the  ne^bouring  towns  and  at  their 
oonntzy-seats.  Laura  and  her  family  had  selected  Cabriires,  a  village  situate  oo  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  of  Vaucluse,  where  was  the  house  of  Petrarch. 

Scni.  rV.  line  6.— St.  Matthew,  c.  zul  v.  35 :  "  Migt  whiok  have  heen  kept  eeoret from 
HufomdatiUm  of  the  worliT  Line  12.  By  **piixioi  horgo**  is  meant  Gabri^rss,  the 
birthplace  and  home  of  Laura. 

Son.  v.— Petrarch  in  his  poetry  is  too  fond  of  playing  on  the  name  of  Lauba,  eon- 
nectmg  it  with  Jauro  (the  laurel),  Vauro  (gold),  Taureo  (golden),  ramra  (the  wbd), 
bat  perhaps  this  Sonnet  b  hu  gravest  offence  in  that  way.  '*  The  three  sylbbbs  of 
the  name  of  my  country,"  said  a  Veronese,  **  prove  that  it  alone  beats  the  three  best  and 
most  famous  cities  of  Italy,  VEnice,  ROme,  NAples.**  It  maybe  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  an  ooncetH,  of  which  littb  or  nothing  remains,  in  translating  them  mto  a  fbreigu 
tongue,  are  bad. 

SoH.  VIL  line  1.— Petrarch  elsewhere  writes  in  Latin  verse: 

"  Ventrb  amor,  stndiumque  guise,  somuusque,  quiesque- 
Esse  sdent  potior  sacra  quam  cura  poesis.** 

Sow.  X.  fines  8,  4— The  exact  transbtion  b:  **  whom  the  anger  of  Jov»  never  yet 
tamed  from  the  right  way  by  windy  storms,"  alluding  to  a  persecution  by  Pope  Bonifaoe 
(who  was  in  the  Onelph  interest)  of  the  house  of  Gokmna,  who  were  Ghibellines.  The 
bst  Kne  b after  Horace  :  "Exceplo  quodnonmnwi esses,  oofstxr  ketus,^ 
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Sov.  XUI.— Compoitd  during  om  of  his  jonxneys  from  Avi^iODy  wkiA  bt  Ins 

souoelj  qoitted  wImii  be  repentB  lumng  done  bo,  and  dedm  to  rttaasL 

8ov.  XIV.  liiie  10.— Xlie  image  of  oar  Sanoor  on  the  holy  handlmcfaMf  of  SL 
Verooioa.    Of  raoh  a  pOgriniage  and  thk  nioet  saond  nik  Dapte  th^ 
Vita  Nnorm:  *'/»  qud  tempo  eke  moUa gmOe  va  a  Soma  per* vedm^  qtuOd  vmgmt 
(MOflttta,  2»  jfiiafe  6M  CWfto  faicid  a  iiOT 

SoH.  XV.  liiie  12.— The  poeti  unaided  the  heart  to  hare  two  doors,  the  ooe  kadnig 
to  pleasare,  the  other  to  pain.  It  ia  to  thk  fietaon  that  Petrarah  allndaa  irhcn  hen,  and 
in  various  other  paasagea  (aee  Sonnet  hex.  line  6;  otd.  11;  euil  12),  be  talks  of  the 
keys  of  J/pn, 

8ov.  XVI.— The  origM  has  bat  two  f  hymes  in  the  qoatnnns  and  two  hi  the  tarceta, 
a  pecaliarity— not  otherwise  to  be  imitated— preserved  in  the  tranalation. 

Sov.  XVIL  line  1.— Three  dasees  are  intmded— the  eagle  iriuok  gases  fixedly  on  the 
son;  owls,  bats,  moles,  which  cannot  sostain  the  broad  light  of  day;  butterflies,  moths, 
midges,  which  fly  towards  and  perish  in  the  fire. 

Sos.  XVUL— It  would  seem  that  this  most  have  been  the  first  of  Petiarch^s  amatory 
poetry,  for  he  here  accnses  himself  of  not  having  yet  song  the  beanties  of  Lanra.  line 
10  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Viigil:  ''  IndpU  ^/bri  medidque  in  voce  nrnfft." 

Son.  XIX.— The  Platonic  phflosophy  snppoees  the  sool  of  the  k>ver  to  reside  not  in 
hunself  bat  in  the  object  bek>ved,  by  whom  if  despised  and  driven  away,  as  it  cannot  exist 
oat  of  the  body,  and  will  not  dwell  with  any  but  the  one  beloved,  it  most  necessarily  die. 
It  reqnirea  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  the  fine  management  of  verse  which  distinguish 
the  original,  to  reconcile  one  to  the  sight  of  that  poor  shuttlecock  of  a  heart  suspended  in 
air,  or  tost  to  and  iro  between  the  poet  and  Laura,  or  the  other  Ladies  who  vainly  wait 
their  torn  at  the  game. 

Sbst.  I.— The  Sestina,  as,  with  a  single  exception,  employed  by  Petrarch,  is  an  unrhymed 
poem  of  six  stansas  of  six  lines  each,  dosed  by  a  terzet,  or  demi-stanza  of  three  Hues.  The 
terminations  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza  are  the  same  throughout,  but  their  relative  posi- 
tion is  constantiy  varied.  The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  mxth  lines  b  each 
stanza,  correspond  as  to  termiDations  with  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  fifth,  third,  and  first 
lines  respectively  of  the  following  stanza.  The  demi- stanza  includes  in  each  of  its  three 
lines  two  of  the  same  terminations:  in  the  specimen  before  ns  we  find,  m  the  first  line, 
the  first  and  fifth  terminationB;  m  the  second  line,  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  in  the  last 
line  the  sixth  and  second  terminations;  and  theee,  to  vary  the  sound,  all  dl£ferent]y 
pUced,  at  unequal  intervals.  This  peculiar  structure  of  the  Sestina  has  doubtlessly  led  to 
its  general  disuse  in  more  modem  Italian  poetry;  and  to  the  English  translator  (whose 
language  is  comparatively  poor  in  simihur  terminations,  and  the  poetry  of  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  same  rhyme  bemg  used  in  di£ferent  senses)  it  is  only  manageable  with  diffi- 
culty.   Our  version,  however,  preserves  the  form  faithfully. 

In  the  first  stanza  an  allusbn  may  be  intended  to  verses  20  to  28  of  Psahn  dv.  We 
shall  have  oocasion  to  see  that  such  scriptural  references  are  frequent  with  Petrarch.  In 
the  4th  line  of  this  stanza  we  have  the  ^  accendU  hanma  veqter^  of  Virgil;  and,  in  the 
Ist  and  2nd  lines  of  stanza  2,  an  approach  to  his  **  humentemque  aurora  polo  dimoverat 
umbram.'*   5tanzas  5,  6,  Do  Sade  has  well  observed,  are  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
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tht  bdief  tliat  FirtiinM  piiiioo  folAiimifMalfeo0i^  (See 

8QO]ietlvoi.li]Mel8,14) 

Caio.  L---l%b  Ode,  M  •  pU J  of  fiuM7, «  faigakrae  and  iaagfa^ 
ivliaieliniin.   It  has  fine  peewgeeylnrt  the  metMiMgpiiOMB  which  the  poet  rei^ 
eoif«mtDoo^ricioas,lbUofaoiMf«HoeeMianaIlf  esUaadftf  B7  the  ponrer  ef 

kve  he  eappooeehiiiuelftniielaRDed  ancoeenfelf  intoalMrd^MwaaDftphoe;  into  ft 
ffiran,  ai  Ctdaw;  into  a  nek,  as  Eeho;  inte  a fimntain,  ai  Bjblie;  and  into  a  stag,  aa 
Aotaon;  and  thnahe  gifee  na  an  aUef(oriflal  hiatoiy  of  the  onrnmeawmwit  and  oooiee  of 
Ui  paaiinn  Fan  the  aUnaions  in  the  loK  tnuafinsialMO,  it  k  oo^jeetnred  that 
Petraieh  anipriaed  Lanra,  on  some  occaaion,  when  bathing  in  the  foontain  ofVaoehiae. 

In  tfaa  fidiowing  paaugM  Petranh  aeema  indebted  to  Ua  ehwmal  reading,  oc  te  hia 
predeoeaaor,  Dante: 

Stan.  1,  line  4:  ''Minnmttnr  atne  caimine  ennk^^Horaoe. 

StBn.8,  lineG:  **  Segni  alio  apMto  ana  forma  noTeUB.''-*Parg.  xzr. 

Stan.  4,  line  7 :  "  Animna  mmniniMe  honet,  Inotnqne  nfogit.**— Vifg. 

Stan.  7,  fine  10:  ** Gfa'aaeolTer  non  ai  pad  eld  non  si  pente 
N^  pentire  e  Tolere  inrieme  puoasi, 
Per  la  oontndison  che  nol  oonaente."— Infern.  zzviL 

60s.  XX.— This  IB  probablj  about  the  worst  of  Petrarch*8  Sonnets.  Stramazzo  sought 
to  enoonrage  him  back  to  the  onltiTEtioa  of  the  Moses  and  the  prosecation  of  other  sta- 
dias which  the  coldness  of  Laura  had  led  him  to  abandon.  In  the  8th  line  we  find  an 
expression  of  Virgil:  ^  oUceque  Minerva  mventrix," 

Sojr.  XXL-— This  and  the  sucoeeduig  Sonnet  are  said,  in  the  Padua  edition  of  Cresdni^ 
to  haTe  been  written  by  Petrarch  to  celebrate  the  signal  triumph  obtained  over  himself 
by  hia  younger  brother  Gheranlo,  who,  in  the  same  year  when  be  lost  the  lady  of  his  heart 
(alluded  to  in  Sonnet  zxiv.),  entered  into  the  Carthunan  monastery  of  Montrieu.  But 
Marsand  and  Leopardi  consider  them  as  addressed  to  Boccaccio,  on  his  abandoning  a  lifb 
of  intrigue  and  licence  for  one  of  rirtue ;  and  in  support  of  the  latter  coijecture  there 
aeema  to  be  eome  internal  eridenoe  in  lines  9  and  10  of  Sonnet  zziL,  which  may 
probably  be  applied  with  more  justice  to  Boccaccio  than  to  the  brother  of  Petrarch,  of 
whose  poetic  talenta  no  proof  exists,  and  of  which  our  poet  himself  has  made  no  mention. 
The  last  terzet  of  this  last  Sonnet  contains  a  cloee  and  striking  reference  to  Matthew, 
e.  xriu.  y.  18,  and  Luke  xv.  t.  7. 

Son.  XXIIL— Is  addressed  to  the  Princes  of  luly,  or  rather  to  one  of  them,  probably 
Coloona.  Petrarch  prcickums  his  ardent  desire  that  the  Pope  (John  XXII.)  should  quit 
Avignon,  and  that  the  heads  of  Christendom  should  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  Maho- 
medans,  and  drive  them  from  the  regions  made  holy  by  the  death  of  the  common 
Redeemer.  Philip  of  Valois,  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Charlee,  is  intended  hi  the  first 
fine. 

Ganz.  n.— This  Ode  is  by  De  Sade  suppoeed  to  be  addressed  to  Jacopo  Colonna,  Biahop 
of  Lombes,  whom  the  poet  invites  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Italy  that  they  should  emulate 
other  foreign  nations,  accompanying  the  newly-elected  Emperor  Charles  in  his  projected 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  stanza  8,  line  11,  we  trace  the  verse 
of  Vlr|^:  **  Quam  varim  Ungvii,  habiiu  font  vetlU  a  armUf*  as  also  in  stanza  4,  line 
I :  "  jQCti  aggtritm  niveis  mformisy  e4  dUa  Terra  gtfu  fold ;"  in  line  6,  Lucan's  phrase, 
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«*J7«im2  urgdUUH  flMtef,"  i»  smd.    Steou  6,  line  6:  *^CuHtht  tnmUjphoi  k^  §gU 
Datmaticmit  AcUaaim,  il2eaxMMiPMiifln.**--Saetoniii8. 

Cjjke,  ni^<— On  tbiB  Ode,  which,  m  the  arigjaul,  ia  rhymed  upon  the  ProTengal  model 
(the  same  texmhuitionB  xecniring  «t  the  eaine  interrals  in  etoh  etanza,  or,  in  other  worda^ 
the  same  lines  rhTming  in  each  stanaa  throoghont),  the  criticiam  of  Taaaoni  ia  apt  and 
well  deserred,  which  bj-the-hy  it  rarelj  is.  '*  An  obscara  and  diigointed  Ode,  which 
Petnrah  would  certanify  have  written  in  another  and  better  manner,  but  for  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  nndertaken  of  repeating  in  aU  the  stansas  the  same  rhjmes :  fe  condi- 
tion  which  increases  the  di£Bcnltj  as  it  lessens  the  pkasore,  by  the  distance  at  which  the 
rhymes  stand  from  each  other."  For  the  same  leason,  and  not  to  introdnoe  an  unwar- 
rantable novelty,  onr  EngUsh  version,  althoogh  it  follows  the  meaayrn  of  its  original, 
departs  from  it  in  abandoning  any  attempt  at  mere  rhyme,  to  which  both  sense  and 
sound  must  have  been,  sacrificed. 

Sbstt.  n. — Our  Tersion  foils  to  preserve  the  strict  form  of  the  Sesthia,  masmnch  as  one 
varying  termination  is  introdoced.  The  remark  in  our  note  to  the  preceding  Ode  applies 
equally  to  this  and  to  all  similar  compositions  of  the  kind.  Stanaa  4,  line  6 :  "  B<nigh$^ 
figuratively  put  for  "  amu,''  as  is  "  hair'*  for  "  feaoea ." 

Son.  XXIV.  line  10.— The  three  are  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  There  is  consi- 
derable simiUuity  between  some  parts  (see  lines  1  to  4,  7  and  8)  of  this  Sonnet  and  of 
Sonnet  Izxv.,  after  the  death  of  Laura. 

Son.  XXVL— The  two  stars  are  Venus  and  Galista  The  first  quatram  describes 
the  cause,  the  secoad  gives  the  efieot:  the  fdcture  in  the  5th  and  6th  lines  is  from  Viigil : 

"  oeu  f»mina  primum, 
Gui  tolenire  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva, 
Impositum  dnerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes." 

SoH.  XXVIL  fine  5.—Horaoe:«*J9HiMamerf;'' line  14^  meUpharicaUy  signifying  that 
the  arms  of  Laura,  that  is  the  branches  of  the  Unrel,  a  tree  sacred  to  Apollo,  would 
make  a  shade  over  her  head.  He  had  pUnted  one  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  to  which  in 
her  walks  she  frequently  resorted,  and  he  implores  the  God  to  protect  it. 

Oahz.  IV.  line  h—*"  Com'i  soUil^  qudfioaeui  s'  OUim  fa mkupermua.'^^'JymU. 

Sozr.  XXXin.— This  and  the  two  following  Sonnets  (which  have  the  same  ihymea 
throughout),  abounding  in  ohMricalallnsioDs,  should  have  a  Southey  or  Landor  as  their 
tranalator.  In  the  6th  luie  are  introduced  the  names  of  (Julius)  Omar  and  Jasna, 
fiom  whom  onr  months  of  July  and  January  are  so  called.  In  the  8th  line.  Daphne,  the 
beloved  of  ApoUo^  ia  meant;  in  the  10th  we  have  the  ^*nautii  infem$tm  Onom*  c£ 
Horace.    Neptune  and  Juno  in  the  12th  line  signify  the  aea  and  air. 

Sow.  XXXV.— The  absence,  described  m  lines  4  and  5,  was  occaaioned  by  the  tkk- 
ness  and,  aa  appears  firom  line  12,  aubsequent  death  of  a  fiiend. 

Sojr.  XXXVn.— In  this  and  the  following  Sonnet  Petimrch  oompUuns  of  Lauim*a 
mirror  as  his  rival,  because,  by  too  firequently  seeing  her  own  beauties  there,  she  grew 
enamoured  of  herself  and  neglected  him. 

Camz.  v.— This  Ode  contams  a  smgle  most  simple  thought,  and  the  several  pic- 
tures of  approaching  night,  with  the  successive  examples  of  the  aged  female  pilgrim, 
the  ploogbmaa,  the  aboard,  the  sailor,  the  unyoked  oxen,  to  whom  it  brings  relief, 
with  the  painiul  contrast  of  his  own  constantly  afiUcted  state,  have  a  grace  and  de^uee 
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wUch  Iteve  nothiDg  to  be  desifed.  Stanza  2,  line  i:  ^^Maycrttqut  eadutU  abb  de 
moniibw  wnbrmf*  line  4:  **Aoklu$  cdUmmf  Hne  8:  *^dapibm  menwi  onmrdbai 
Memp(£f.**  Stanxa  5,  line  2:  ^  Atpiet,  aratra  jugo  reftrentnupemafwencif  Hne  7: 
**  Beu!  quid  vohdmiiero  mj%t;**  line  14:  ^  Cum  mm  ipt&  in  mcrte  r^inguunC  All 
these  fine  touches  are  Vu^gilian. 

Mad.  L— Bj  the  lover  of  Diana,  Actaaon  is  meant. 

Cahz.  VI. — ^This  Ode  is,  bj  some,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  and  !n  praise  of  Stephen 
Colonna  the  ycunger,  on  his  having,  with  an  inconsidenible  feroe,  obtained  a  great  yh* 
tory  over  the  UrsinL  De  Sade,  knowing  the  long  and  intimate  friendship  between 
Petrarch  and  the  Colonnas,  particularly  with  Stephen,  similarly  applies  it  to  him,  as 
composed  in  his  honour,  on  the  oocaabn  of  his  reeeivmg  the  dignity  of  Senator  of  Rome 
fbr  the  space  of  five  years.  Before  the  appearance,  however,  of  De  Sade's  work,  the 
general  opinion — to  which,  from  strong  internal  evidence,  I  must  still  adhere— 'Was  that 
this  Ode  was  addressed  to  Cola  dl  Rienzi,  Tribune  of  the  Romans,  in  1847,  when  that 
celebrated  diaiacter  undertook  to  restore  liberty  to  Rome  and  Italy. 

Stanza  1,  last  line :  ^^Pavea  gih  i  eapetti  in  mono  avvoAe."— Dante,  Infem.  zziil  Stanza 
6,  lines  1,  2.  Under  the  symbols  of  various  animals,  borne  in  the  arms  of  neighbouring 
States,  and,  apparenUy,  in  punnuig  allnsion  to  the  names  of  the  two  powerful  famifies  of 
Ursini  and  Colonna,  reference  is  here  made  to  the  contending  fiustions  which  fomented 
dvfl  dissension  at  Rome,  and  harassed  Italy  in  general  By  the  Bear  QOrto)  are  meant 
the  Orsini,  or  Uruni,  by  the  Wolf  the  Republic  of  Sienna,  hj  the  Ea^  the  Emperors,  hj 
the  lion  the  State  of  Venice,  by  the  Snake  the  family  of  the  Visconti,  and  by  the  Column 
{CoUmna)  that  of  the  Colonna.  Stanza  6,  lines  1  to  8,  seem  an  amplification  of  **fon 
iRjftniibu8  autig  Bora  eomu^ — Statins. 

Son.  XLIIL  lines  18, 14,  seem  to  have  Ond  in  view: 

**  sed  scilioet  ultima  semper. 
Expeetanda  dies  homini,  didque  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  fhnera  debet.** 

Son.  XLIV.  Ime4.— Lncan  has  the  phrase,  **  Oc^  UgrideJiBiA,**  Line  6  nems  to  be 
from  VhrgU:  "  Etfieta  dMtoenI  imdot  in  UUore piKCi.'' 

Son.  XLV^-Who  the  friend,  and  what  the  precise  nature  of  the  gifts,  is  not  known. 
ConmieatatorB  have  ooeupied  themselves  to  little  profit  on  both  questions.  Their  con* 
jeetoies,  particularly  on  the  last,  are  irreeonoileable  with  each  other,  and  nnsatisfiMtory 
in  themselves. 

Bali.  IV.  fine  15.— See  line  4,  Sonnet  Izv.,  and  last  fine  Sonnet  eiz. 

8oir.  XLVnL— Thisis  one  of  several  Sonnets  written  on  or  for  the  aDnivenary  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Launu 

Bal.  V.  fine  9,--'^Pigro  animal  **  should  have  been  otherwise— in  a  coarser  sense,  per* 
haps— tnmskted  than  it  is  here  rendered;  bat,  as  the  ^irit  of  the  somewhat  grotesque 
annsion  is  suflidentiy  preserved,  the  maintenance  of  mere  verbal  conrecftness  has  not  been 
ceosidered  of  consequence. 

Sov.  ZLIX.  fine  14.—"  N€$Uin  innto  vutrajiffura  looo."— Ovid. 

SoH.  L.  lines  18, 14.—*'  Nan  ego,  Mat  ahuttt  amor,  9$d  mnOmu  essee,  Orabam,*^ 

Son.  LI.  Ime  3 :  '*  $oopati$  iUita  redamani  ^^tioro.''— VirglL 
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Oahz.  VlLF^The  eonflhidhig  vwiet  of  the  four  flwt  itaami  rf  thli  Ode  w  ibe«Bi- 
DMDdng  fines  of  m  numy  other  CftnaoDi,  of  which  the  first  is  hy  the  Provengel  Tim- 
hedoor,  Amaad  DtnieU,  the  three  next,  by  Qnido  GATakentey  the  g;raet  Dante,  and  CSne 
of  Pistoia  lespectirely— all  Italian  poets  of  cdebrity,  and  finends  of  Petrarch— while  the 
one  with  which  the  hut  stanza  tenninatee  is  the  fint  Ime  of  the  first  Ode  of  Petrarch 
himself. 

Ganz.  VTIL— This  is  the  first  of  three  saceeesive  Ganzoni  addressed  to  tlie  eyes  ef 
Lanra,  and  nsoally  called  **  ike  three  Graoei.^  \\^thoDt  relying  on  the  more  easflj  woo 
praises  of  ordinaiy  readers,  whether  Italians  or  fardgners,  we  confine  oonelTes  to  the- 
judgment  given  npon  these  oompositions  hy  the  severest  oritio  whom  the  poems  of 
Petrareh  have  ever  fbnnd,  to  wit  TAflSom,  who  distugoishes  them  from  amoQg  the  other 
Odes  as  Queens,  and  hesitates  not  to  assert  that  they  alone  snfBoe  to  entitle  the  Poet 
to  his  crown.    Stanza  6,  line  18:  **  Eadrema  gandU  htclm  oeaqnUJ* 

Son.  Lm^-This  and  the  foUowing  Sonnet  seem  to  prove  that  the  order  of  time  is  not 
preserved  in  the  arrangement  of  these  poems,  and  that  they  referto  a  later  period.  (See 
note  to  Sonnet  czliii.) 

Son.  LIV.— Although  the  meaning  of  the  donng  lines  may  be  somewhat  doabtfiU, 
the  eonrect  rendering  seems  to  be:  **  If,  in  praising  yon.  Art  reach  not  the  req[iiisfite 
height,  it  is  the  fault  of  Love,  who  has  made  yon  more  beantifhl  than  Art  can 
represent. 

Son.  LVIL— This  and  the  next  Sonnet  relato  to  a  portrait  of  Lanra,  which— unable  to 
gaze  upon  her  at  his  ease,  and  wishing  at  least  to  have  her  fikenoss  our  poet  oommis- 
sioned  Simon  Memmi,  of  Senna,  a  celebrated  artist  of  the  day,  and  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  to 
take  for  him. 

Son.  LVm.— The  kst  tenet  has  surdy  not  received  proper  attention  from  those  who 
inoHne  to  think  that  Petrarch's  love  was  merely  pUtonic.  (See  Sonnet  zzBL  in  Morte, 
lmes7, 10, 14.) 

Son.  LIX. — In  the  original  the  word  measo  is  used  as  a  rhyme  three  times,  alfrays  in 
a  difierent  sense.  This  would  render  difficult  an  English  translation  in  the  strict  sonnet 
form;  and  as  the  charscter  of  the  poem  can  be  perhaps  better  preeerved  in  oar  ordinary 
rhymed  verse  of  ten  syllables,  I  have  adopted  it  accordingly.  * 

Sest.  IV.— Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  ship  was  the  wont  of  prisons, 
with  the  additional  evil  of  having  merely  a  plank  between  you  and  death.  The  oiipnal 
of  this  sentunent  may  be  found  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  of  this  Sestina: 
"iScevro  da  morte  con  unpiodol  legno;""  or  both  may  have  taken  it  from  a  passage 
in  Diogenes  Laertios  do  Anacharsi:  "  Quum  didicutet  quaiuor  digito$  noma  esse  cnun- 
tudinem,  tanAim,  tn^in^  nun^  propwqui  tunt  qui  naviffani," 

Son.  LX.  fines  9, 10.— The  references  to  Matthew,  c  xi.  v.  28,  and  in  lines  12, 18  to 
Psalm  iv.  V.  6,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out 

Son.  LXI.  is  sud  to  have  originated  m  the  following  drcnmstance.  Laura  meefing 
him  one  day  in  the  streete  of  Avignon,  cast  upon  hun  a  kind  look,  and  said, "  Petrarch, 
you  are  tired  of  loving  me.** 

Son.  LXIL  fine  2,  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  of  himself  in 
Senil.  fib.  v.  ep.  8 :  '*  My  hair  had  grown  grey  before  twenty-five,  and  I  consoled  myself 
for  the  defect  by  thinking  that  I  shared  it  in  common  with  many  of  the  great  men  of 
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anttgoiljf^  ffw  CieHyr  and  WvsH  wen  gnj-head^d  m  yoatb."  If  nisAx  wm  Us  aapect 
ll«H  he  WM  aearoe  entitled  when  pest  tasij  to  talk  of  time  mixing  bj  slow  degrees  tin 
graj  in  his  heir.    (See  Sonnet  olzzr.,  last  line.) 

SoH.  UEV.  line  1.— It  is  donbtfhl  whether  the  ejres  of  Laura  an  meant^  or  merely  the 
windows  at  which  she  was  oomnumly  seen.  Dne  14.  See  Sonnet  ciz.  Ime  14;  Ode  sis. 
stanza  6,  line  9 ;  Ode  zx.  stanza  6,  line  18.    See  abo  note  to  Sonnet  cxiz. 

Soil,  LXVL  line  18.— By  "^  foes"  are  meant  the  eyes  of  Lanra. 

Son;  LXIX— Supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1842,  when  I^nra  may  be  understood 
to  have  lost  something  of  her  early  beauty.  Some  one,  wondering  at  the  doting  passka 
of  the  Poet,  had  SMd  that  Laura  was  not  desenring  of  so  many  tears  and  sighs,  whereon 
Petrarch,  dcsoribing  her  as  she  was  when  they  firat  met  fifteen  years  before,  immediately 
sets  himself  to  show  that  he  had  had  every  possible  reason  to  be  desperately  in  loYe  with 
her.  Sonnets  cziL,  dxzyiiL  seem  to  haye  arisen  out  of  some  similar  oocamon.  Line  1 : 
^ didmulque  comas  digunden  vmOuf*  line  9:  "e<  vtra  ineettu  pcOnU  Deaf"  lines 
10, 11:  **iM0  vox  hommem  tonat^**  are  expressions  of  Virgil,  in  which  seem  to  have 
originated  the  oorreeponding  lines  of  Petrarch. 

SoH.  L2XL— Cino  was  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  and,  in  those  days,  a  poet  of  consider- 
able reputatiSn,  whom  his  fellow-citizens — therefore  called  perverse— had  exiled  from 
Pistoia,  and  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Casti^iana. 

SoH.  LXXn.— In  the  kst  line,  "  neo  laaymia  tcUtKraiur  Amot^*  of  Virgil  seems  to 
have  afforded  one  of  the  tints  for  this  picture. 

Son.  LXXVn.— Addressed  to  Orso,  Count  of  Anguilkra,  a  roUtive  of  the  Colonnas— 
he  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Cardinal— unable,  from  illness,  to  rejoin  their  forces  and 
shsre  with  them  the  fruits  of  battle  and  the  palms  of  victory. 

Sov.L£XVin.^Tassoni  is  of  opmion  that  Boccaccio  is  addrsssed  in  this  Sonnet.  The 
exhortataons  of  the  monk  Petroni,  and  the  prayen  of  his  friend  Ciani,  had  previously 
made  some  impression  on  his  heart  towards  effecting  his  final  separation  from  his  mis- 
tress. He  further  unplores  the  advice  of  Petrarch,  who  replied  to  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  deky  a  smgle  instant  m  complying  with  their  salutary  counsels. 

Sox.  LXXTX.  Ime  18.— ViigU:  '*  karma  n^pectore  twftiM  Verdo^tM." 

Sos.  LXXXL— AsCsBsar  disguised  his  joy,  on  receiving  Pompey^s  head  from  Ptolemy, 
by  tears,  so  the  defeated  Hannibal  concealed  his  grief  by  affecting  kugfater  when  his 
weeping  countrymen  reluctantiy  paid  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  them  ss  the  pur- 
chase of  peace  with  Borne.    As  to  CsBsar,  Lucan,  Pharsal,  b.  ix.,  thus  describes  the 


^  laoymas  non  sponte  cadentes 
Effudit,  gemitusque  expressit  pectore  Isto, 
Non  allter  manifests  putans  absconders  menti.** 

As  to  Hsnnibal,  the  story  is  related  in  Livy,  b.  x.  c  44 

Sox.  LXXXII.  Ime  1.— According  to  Lucius  Fknrus,  the  day  of  Hannibal^s  victory  at 
Camus  would  have  abo  been  the  last  of  Bome  had  he  only  known  how  to  push  his 
fortune,  and  profit  by  his  success.  Line  7  is  fi-om  Statins:  ^  laxatque  genas  et  tem- 
persi  ungues." 

SoH.  LXXXIV.  line  7,  shows  the  period  when  this  was  written.    See  note  to  Sonnet 
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Son.  LXXXIlL— Ifilton  maj  hare  faid  the  lines  (9  to  18)  m  view  wben  dtBaaSBiog 
(Par.  Loet,  xL  817— 4122)  the  regret  of  Adamfer  the  loeaof  theDirine  Preaenoe: 

**  Here  I  could  fireqnent 

With  wonhip»  pUoe  by  place,  where  he  vooohaaf  *d 

Presence  divlDe,  and  to  mj  sons  relate 

On  this  moont  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  the  pmes  his  voice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  the  fountain  talkM." 
Caxz.  XI.^In  a  former  pablication  (Odes  or  Pbtraboh)  I  pnrpoaelj  forbore  fimn 
attemptmg  any  translation  of  this  Ode,  which  I  conceived  to  be  ahnoat  impracticable  m 
English  verse,  and  scareelj  acceptable  even  in  prose.  The  same  reasons  have  operated 
on  this  occasion,  m  inducing  me  to  withhold  it  ftom  its  proper  plaoe  m  the  body  of  the 
present  work:  and  it  is  solely  from  a  wish  to  give  to  my  labours  a  greater  oompleteneas, 
that  I  venture  on  mcluding  it  amon^the  notes.  I  must,  however,  premise  its  inaertiaa 
by  stating  that  to  Italians  themselves  it  is  only  partially  mtelligible,  and  that  much 
di£brence  of  opuuon  has  always  existed  among  critics  and  commentators  as  to  what  its 
proper  meaning  and  precise  object  are.  Parts  of  it  may  be  understood,  lyit  the  parts 
quite  fail  to  make  up  a  wh<^:  one  line  contradicts— or  so  seems— another,  and  how  to 
connect  it  with  what  precedes  or  follows  is  indeed  a  sore  puzzle.  A  knotted  string  of 
obscure  proverbs  I  a  smudged  pallet  of  questionable  colours  I  a  doubtful  experiment  oo 
di£Scult  sounds  I  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  discordant  feelings  and  opinions  I  a  fathom- 
less abyss  into  which  one  may  look  for  ever  and  see  only  its  darkness  I  or  if  there 
be  now  and  then  a  sort  of  connexion,  a   glimmer  of  light,  it  is  pretty  much  the 

^life  in  insects  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  'm  the  moment  we  detect.** 

CANZONE  XI. 

"  Nutt  to  Crack:* 

Never  more  shall  I  nng,  as  I  have  sung: 

For  stQl  she  heeded  not ;  and  I  was  scom*d: 

So  e*en  in  loveliest  spots  is  trouble  found. 

Unceasingly  to  sigh  is  no  relief. 

Already  on  the  Alp  snow  gathers  round : 

Ahready  day  is  near ;  and  I  awake.  _' 

An  affiible  and  modest  air  is  sweet ; 

And  in  a  lovely  hdy  that  she  be 

Noble  and  dignified  not  proud  and  cold 

WeU  pleases  it  to  find. 

Love  o*er  his  empure  rules  without  a  sword. 

He  who  has  missed  his  way  let  him  turn  back ; 

Who  has  no  home  the  heath  must  be  his  bed: 

Who  lost  or  has  not  gold, 

Will  sate  his  thirst  at  the  clear  crystal  spring. 
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I  trusted  in  Saint  Peter,  not  bo  now; 

Let  bim  who  c»o  mj  meaoiDg  ondentiuul. 

A  hanh  role  ia  a  heary  weight  to  bear. 

I  melt  bat  where  I  must,  and  stand  alone. 

I  think  of  hun  who  filling  died  in  Po; 

Ahreadj  thenoe  the  thmsh  has  passed  the  brook  j 

Come,  see  if  I  say  soothi    No  more  for  me. 

A  rock  aoud  the  waters  is  no  joke, 

Nor  birdlune  on  the  twig.    Enough  my  grief 

When  a  superfluous  pride 

In  a  fair  Lady  many  virtues  hides. 

There  is  who  answereth  without  a  eall ; 

There  is  who,  tho*  entreated,  Ms  and  flies : 

There  is  who  melts  'neath  ice : 

There  is  who  day  and  night  desires  his  death. 

Love  who  lavei  you  is  an  old  proverb  now. 

Well  know  I  what  I  say.    But  let  it  pass ; 

*Tls  meet,  at  their  own  cost,  that  men  shoold  learn. 

A  modest  Lady  wearies  her  best  ftiend. 

Good  figs  are  little  known.    To  me  it  seems 

Wise  to  eschew  thmga  hazardous  and  high ; 

In  any  country  one  may  beat  ease. 

Infinite  hope  below  kills  hope  above ; 

And  I  at  times  e'en  thus  have  been  the  talk. 

My  brief  lift  that  remains 

There  is  wholl  spum  not  if  to  him  devote. 

I  phMe  my  trust  in  him  who  rules  the  world. 

And  who  his  foUowen  shelters  in  the  wood 

That  with  his  pitying  crook 

Me  win  he  guide  with  hiaown  flock  to  feed. 

Haply  not  every  one  who  reads  discerns ; 

Some  set  the  snare  at  times  who  take  no  spoil ; 

Who  strains  too  much  may  break  the  bow  in  twam. 

Let  not  the  law  be  hune  when  suitors  watch. 

To  be  at  ease  we  many  a  mUe  descend. 

To-day*s  great  marvel  is  to-morrow's  socnL 

A  veii*d  and  viighi  loveliness  is  best. 

Blessed  the  key  which  pass'd  within  my  heart, 

And,  quick'ning  my  dull  spirit,  set  it  free 

From  its  dd  heavy  chain. 

And  from  my  bosom  banish'd  many  a  sigh. 

Where  most  I  sn£for'd  once  she  suflfors  now ; 

Her  equal  sorrows  mitigate  my  grief; 

Thanks  then  to  Love  that  I 


Fed  it  no  nore,  tho'  be  b  itill  the  anet 

In  mlence  wards  that  wwf  an  and  wise; 

The  Toice  which  dritesfrob)  me  all  other  care; 

And  the  dark  priaoD  which  that  fiurKght  hides : 

As  midnight  on  onr  hills  thoTiolets; 

And  the  wild  bessts  witUn  the  walls  who  dwell ; 

The  kmd  demeanoor  and  the  dear  raserre; 

And  from  two  fimnts  one  stream  which  flow'd  hi  peace 

Where  I  desire,  collected  where  I  wnmld. 

Love  and  sore  jealonsj  have  seisM  my  hmxif 

And  the  fair  fkoe  whoee  gudes 

Conduct  me  hj  a  plainer  shorter  mef 

To  my  one  hope,  where  all  my  torments  end. 

0  treasor'd  bfiss,  and  all  from  thee  whidi  ilows 

Of  peace,  of  war,  or  tmoe, 

Nerer  abandon  me  while  life  is  left  t 

At  mj  past  loss  I  weep  hj  turns  snd  smile, 

Becaosemj  fidth  is  fix*d  in  what  I  hear. 

The  present  I  e^joj  and  better  wait; 

Silent,  I  oonnt  the  7eai8,7«t  orave  their  end, 

And  m  alorelj  boogh  I  nestks  so 

That  e'en  her  stem  lepolse  I  thank  Mid  jaim, 

Which  has  at  length  o'eroome  mj  firm  desire, 

And  ml  J  shown  me,  I  had  been  the  talk, 

And  pointed  at  bj  hand:  all  this  it  qoenohU 

So  much  am  I  nzged  on, 

Needs  nnist  I  own,  thou  wert  not  bold  enough. 

Who  piem'd  me  in  mj  side  she  heals  the  wound, 

For  whom  in  heart  more  than  hi  ink  I  write; 

Who  qui^ens  me  or  kiUa, 

And  in  one  instant  freezes  me  or  fires. 

Sozr.XCLIhiel.— So  the  Poet  caUs  Avignon,  where  the  Court  of  the  Pope  then  was. 
(See  Sonnets  or.,  o?!.,  em)  The  two  friends  desired  in  the  last  terzet  are  Laom  and 
Colonna.  The  concluding  pnyer  that  his  foot  may  be  firm  as  ever,  may  allude  to  his 
being  confirmed  in  power,  strengthened  in  heart,  o^— for  some  think  that  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  the  Cardhial  laboured  under,  is  meant— improred  m  health. 

Son.  XCn.  line  1«— Petrarch  and  the  sun  are  the  two  lofers.  Ataoertainftstivalhe 
was  near  her.  Disturbed  by  the  sun,  she  tuned  her  look  towards  him ;  he  cannot  coo. 
tun  his  exultation,  and  describes  the  sun  ashidhig  lUmself  behbd  a  dond  from  jeslonqr 
at  his  own  fiulnrs. 

SoH.  XCIV.  Ihie  1.— The  aUusion  is  to  the  name  of  the  valky— Valub  olauia, 
Vauohhtsa,  Vauglubb.    By  Babel,  in  Ihie  4^  is  meant  Avignoo.  (See  Sonnet  xcL) 

SoH.  XCV.— This  Sonnet  seems  to  have  been  wiittn  m  the  sixteenth,  and  Sennet  zBvl 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  passion.  (See  Sonnet  exiiL) 
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Gaxz.  XII.— This  Odt  is  allegorical:  tlia  two  paraooagBs  introduced  are  Glort  and 
ViBTUK.  The  date  is  sapposed  to  bo  oonftemponuieoas  (1840)  with  that  of  the  roceptioa 
bj  Petraroh  of  the  mewige  of  tho  Roman  Senate  inntrng  him  to  their  citj,  to  be  there 
crowned  as  Lanreat  in  the  CapitoL  It  maj  be  well  to  state  the  partionlars  of  this  compli- 
ment at  greater  length.  Whilst  walking  m  the  orchard  of  his  little  hermitage  at  Van- 
doso,  on  the  monnng  of  the  28rd  August,  1840,  a  letter  was  brooght  to  hun  from  the 
Senate  of  Borne,  annooncing  its  determination  to  confer  npon  him  the  crown  of  Lanreat, 
and  inriting  him  to  proceed  to  Italj  for  the  porpoee.  To  increase  the  gloiy  of  this 
triumph,  the  dsj  had  not  passed  before  another  messenger  aniyed  from  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Uniyersitjr  of  Paris,  invitang  him  m  its  name  to  that  dty,  where  the  honours  of  a 
pnblio  coronation  also  awaited  his  arriTsl.  He  hesitated  as  to  which  of  these  flattering 
depatatioiis  he  ought  to  give  the  preference  tOw  A  patriotic  feeling,  joined  to  the  advice 
of  his  friend  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  determined  his  thdoe  in  finTOur  of  Borne:  and  on  the 
8th  April,  1841,  it  being  Easter-daj,  he  obtained  the  distinction  he  had  lo  eagerly 
souf^t  Sennucdo  del  Bene  acquaints  us  that  Petraroh,  m  a  yeltet  robe  of  Tiokt  colour, 
bound  with  a  girdle  of  diamonds,  was  conveyed  on  a  splendid  csr  to  theObpitol,  and 
there,  amidst  the  aocbunations  of  an  mnnmerable  multitude,  presented  bj  the  chief 
Senator  with  three  crowns-Hif  laurel,  of  ivy,  and  of  myrtle. 

SoH.  XCVL--See  note  to  Sonnet  zev.  and  Sonnet  czuL  Before  Petrarch  eet  out  on 
Us  return  from  Naples,  tiiere  wis  a  report  of  his  death  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  they 
even  mourned  for  him  at  Veniee  as  one  actually  dead.  On  this  mmoor  Antonio  de' 
Beceari  composed  an  Ode,  to  which  this  Sonnet  is  a  reply. 
SoH.  XOVIL  fine  6.—**  Vidpemphm  mtifars  nm  more«.''--Snetonius. 
Sos.XCyiIL--Gomposed  in  the  spring  of  1846,  en  qdttittgATignanfiDr  Italy.  Laura, 
on  his  taking  kave  of  her,  wis,  despite  herself,  ovoroome  with  sadness,  grew  quite 
pale,  and  seemed  much  sifeeted.  Line  18.  There  is  a  statuesque  beanty  about  the  original 
vene;   "  E  iaomio  ditoeo,  oom^g  mt^amt^  which  tran|lation  fials  to  reach. 

Gakz.  XIIL— This  and  the  following  Ode  are  known  under  the  name  of  '*  TU  7W 
fair  Sitkn/*  and  are  amongst  the  most  admired  of  Petrarch's  compodtaons. 

Caxz.  XIV.— The  first  stanza  has  been  fraduoad  by  Vdltane,  quite  afUr  the  French 
frshion:  what  is  worse,  he  did  not  blush  to  tell  the  world  that  this  Ode  was  irritten  m 
nnrfaymed  bknk  verse.  His  attempt  is  certainly  a  capital  specunea  of  what  is  not  trans- 
latwD,  and  as  such  I  give  it: 

**  Chore  fontaine,  onde  aunable,  onde  pure, 
Ou  la  beauts,  qui  consume  mon  cosur, 
Seuk  beauts  qui  solt  dans  la  nature, 
Des  feux  dn  jour  ^vitait  la  chaleur ; 
Arbre  heureuz  dont  le  fouiUage, 
Agittf  par  les  s^phyrs 
La  oonvrit  de  son  ombrage. 
Qui  FsppsUes  mes  souprs 
En  rappehmt  son  unag^; 
Ornaments  de  ces  bords,  et  fiUes  du  matin, 
Vous  dont  je  suis  jslonz,  tous  moins  brifiantes  qu*eUe, 
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Flenn,  qu*elle  embelliseait  qnand  vous  toncbiez  ami  sein, 
Rossignol  doDt  la  voiz  est  moins  doQoe  et  moins  belle, 
Air  derenii  plus  par,  adorable  a^joar 

Immortalise  par  see  charmes, 
Liens  dangerenz  et  chers,  oa  de  ses  tendres  armes 

UAmoiir  a  bless^  tons  mes  sens; 

Eoontez  mes  demiers  accents, 

Reoevez  mes  demi^res  larmes." 

Stanza  8,  lines  4,  6.  Commentators  think  from  these  verses  that  it  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sorji^a  that  Petrarch  met  Lanra  for  the  first  time,  and  this  opmion  seems  the  most 
probable.  To  assert  with  De  Sade  that  the  vallej  of  Vandnse  was  not  her  resort,  and  the 
scene  of  their  loves,  is  to  gainsay  almost  all  the  verses  of  our  poet  See  Sonnet  liL 
in  Morte: 

*'  Sento  Taora  mia  antica ;  e  i  ddld  colli 

Veggio  apparir  onde  7  bel  bane  nacqueJ* 
See  also  Sonnet  zjudii.  of  that  part: 

"  Aria  de  *miei  sospir  calda  e  serena, 

Dolce  unHier  che  si  amaro  riesd, 

CcUe  efts  mi  piacesti,  or  mi  rincresci, 

Ov'ancor  per  nsanza  Amor  mi  mena.'* 

**  Qumd  vedea  7  mio  bene,"  fto.  &c 

Other  passages  might  be  qnoted  (see  note  to  Sonnet  iiL),  all  confirming  the  opinion  that 
Petrarch  and  Lanra  hved  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Vandnse;  indeed  these  very  passages 
are  what  has  served  most  to  consecrate  and  render  it  cdebrated.  Stanza  4,  liaeS: 
**  Dentro  una  nutoia  (&' jS0ri.**-~Dante,  Porg.  zzz. 

Ganz.  XV.  stanza  8,  line  4. — The  allnsions  are  to  the  dress  a  green  robe  broideied 
with  videts— which  Lanra  wore  when  she  was  first  seen  bj  PetrarcL 

Cavz.  XVI.  stanza  2,  lines  7,  8,  9.—**  Qmb  te  nudam  inquit,  ratio,  m  ietam  ipem . 
induxU,  uteostSbi  fiddee  ptUareefore,  quos  pecunid  corrupiatei." — Oicero  de  Offic.  He 
calls  the  mind  of  the  Bavarian  venal,  because  he  had  offered,  at  the  Gooncil  of  TKnt,  fin* 
50,000  gold  florins  promised  to  him  by  the  Ghibellines,  to  pass  mto  Italy  to  the  deatroc- 
tion  of  the  Gnelphs.  Lines  10,  IL  **  Quot  strvi,  iot  inmioi:'  Stanza  8,  last  line: 
so  Plntarch  in  his  life  of  Marias:  also  Locius  Flonis,  "Ilaque  tanto  ardoreptiffnaium 
eet,eaqueeade»koetitamfuU,utvi(iio^ 
quimi  aangtdmi  baHMrorum." 

Son.  C.  lines  5,  6,  are  borrowed  from  Ovid:  "  Cura,  dohrgue,  ofwnt  lagnmaque 
aUmenia  JuerunL"    The  nature  of  the  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  very  doubtfuL 

Son.  CL — Lentino  had  described  the  ill-treatment  reodved  by  him  from  his  mistress, 
and  asked  advice  how  he  should  behave  towards  her ;  the  reply  of  Petrarch  exemplifies 
the  old  saying  of  **  one  word  for  hie  friend,  ttoo  for  kmeelf,**  for  it  is  dear  that  be 
quickly  foigets  the  misfortunes  of  Lentino  m  thoughts  of  his  own  Laura. 

Sow.  CIIL  line  1.—"  He  hath  Bet  me  ae  a  mark  for  kia  arrow."— Lament,  c  iil  v.  12. 

Cakz.  XVIIL-^The  poet  endeavours  in  this  Ode  to  show  that  the  most  wonderiul 
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tbioffi  ia  Katon,  luUoiAte  afid  inahidiata,  itre  bnt  ao  numy  HmOea,  Ai^  ^  Patiwch 
■el^  instaofiiDg  the  PhGanu,  the  loadstone,  an  animal  oalled  by  Plit:^  enooflh  a 
(poadbly  alao  aooqe  aUnsion  may  be  traced  to  the  fiU>le  of  Mednfla),  the  W 
the  Son,  another  foontain  in  Epinu,  and  two  other  foonts  in  the  Fortonate^^^^  ^ 
Imt  the  peraoiial  applicatioii  lA  as  forced  and  inToked  as  the  compariaonB  ^^\gQg^ 
fetehed  and  pedantic.  v 

Soir.  CV.^In  this  and  the  two  foUowmg  Sonnets  Petrarch  holds  the  langoag^^^ 
tlie  loftiest  anger  against  the  Court  of  Borne  then  at  A^lgnoo.  These  poemi^ 
were  condemned  by  it  accordingly,  and  suppressed  in  all  the  printed  editions  of  tha  \ 
Italian  pbetna  of  our  author.  First  terset,  Petrarch  elsewhere  writes,  on  the  same 
subject,  as  fbOows:— **Spectat  hec  Satan  ridens,  atque  impari  tripudio  ddeotatus, 
interque  decrepitos  et  puellas  nudas,  arbiter  sedens,  stupet  plus  illos  agere  quam  se 
hortari:  ac  ne  quia  rebus  torpor  obrepat,  ipse  interim  et  sttoilea  lumbos  stimulia 
incitat)  et  caMum  peregrmis  follibus  ignem  det.**— Epbt:  sine  titulo. 

SoH.  GVL  hue  4— The  orif^nal,  instead  of  their  principal  attributes  and  symbols, 
names  the  heathen  Gods  to  whom  these  refer,  namely,  Joye,  PaUas,  Venus,  and 
Bacchus. 

Son.  CVn.  lines  12,  18.— Dante,  Infem.  uz.:  ^Aki,  Cotkmiin  di  quanta  maiju 
maire  N<m  la  tua  oofioerfton^  ma  qutBa  dofe  Che  da  te  prete  H  primo  riooo  poire," 
Milton  has  transUted  the  tercets— his  editors  attribute  the  fragment  to  Dante— in 
another  sense,  and  which  may  be  the  correct  one,  that  if  her  ill-got  wealth  be  thus  dis- 
sipated in  luzuiy,  it  could  not  again  be  rephu}ed,  for  **  Another  Goostantine  comes  not 
in  haste." 

SoH.  Cym.  lines  10  and  11.— The  words  ^^davery^  and  ^^Ubertg'*  are,  in  the 
origMi ^E^Sff^ and  Jerusote,  respectively.    Line  12:  **Ditnm  l&omeflt patimtiA.'* 

Sow.  CXL— She  sought  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  tenderly  beloyed,  although  the 
mauners  of  Laura  were  cold  and  distant 

S<nr.  CXm^"  Pom  me  pigria  M  mOa  eampU  Arbor  mtim  reareatmr  oHra."-^ 
Horaee.  From  the  use  of  the  word  Hlaftre  in  the  kst  line  of  the  original,  we  gather 
that  this  Sonnet  dates  from  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  passion,  and  is  therefiire  anterior  to 
Sonnets  xer.  and  zori    (See  dzzvii.) 

SoH.  CXVL— The  first  quatram  in  the  original  contains  the  names  of  twenty-three 
rivers;  the  first  Ime  of  the  second  quatrain  particuhurises  five  kinds  of  trees.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  condense  the  five  lines  mto  two. 

SoH.  CXVIL— This  is  a  dialogue  between  Petrarch  and  his  heart  There  seems,  how- 
ever, some  confusion  between  the  abna  of  the  first  verse  and  the  mente  of  the  twelfth: 
by  the  former  we  may  understand  the  heart,  by  the  latter  the  reason. 

Son.  CXEE^— In  the  first  Une,  as  making  the  sense  clearer,  I  have  adopted  the  altera- 
tion made  by  Petrarch  on  his  original  manuscript.  The  sentiment  of  the  last  fine  is 
idmIi  the  same  as  that  of  the  dose  of  Sonnet  Izv.,  of  the  hut  fine  bnt  two  of  BafiaU  iv., 
and  of  the  second  line  of  the  Chiusa  of  Ode  zz. 

SoH.  GXXII.— This  and  the  three  foUowing  Sonnets  allude  to  some  misfintun*— 
commentators  thmk  the  leas  of  one  of  her  rdatives  or  some  friend— which  had  befeUsn 
Laura,  the  precise  nature  of  iriiich  even  De  Sade  was  unable  to  detennine.  Petrarch, 
who  had  found  her  weeidng,  endeavours  to  console  her. 

IT 
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,  L— The  last  line  nods  the  ^Duke  rSiaUm  Lah^  amabQ  Ihdci 
4  Horaee. 
.^XVa  line  4.-1  have  taken  PopcTs  line,  bat  didnotfaetaketfartof 
if 
..  GXXVIIL— The  frequent  repetition  of  the  interjeotional  0 1  to  whkh  nnich  of 
jeentjr  of  the  original  is  dne^  and  which  mnst  be  retained  in  anj  Tersion  that  anna 
fidelity,  has  made  it  fanposBible  (for  me)  to  adhere  to  the  sonnet  form  in  m j  tnuis- 
^alaon:  and  oar  bknk  Terse  Is  bat  a  cold  and  meagre  sabstitate  for  the  fohiess  and  floir 
ef  these  fine  fines. 

Son.  GXXEX^^In  fines  10  and  11  a  refennoe  occors  to  a  oastom  which,  it  is  said  bj 
the  oommentators,  the  ladies  of  Avignon  long  observed  of  bathing  in  the  Rhone  dnnng 
thewann  sommer  months.  Theidea  of  fine  12  seems  to  befiram  Vbgii's  **  Ineideo  vobigf 
agrifinnotaqueprala,^ 

Sozr.  GXXXL— How  beantifol  and  oomplete  is  the  night  scene  in  the  foarth  book  «f 
the  Eneid,  from  which  this  Sonnet  is  evidentlj  imitated: 

"  Noz  erat:  et  placidam  oarpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  ulvisqae  et  ssva  qoiSrant 
^qnora:  qnnm  medio  volvantor  sidera  lapso, 
Qanm  taoet  omnis  ager,  pecodes,  pictaeqae  volacres, 
QosBqae  lacus  late  fiqaidos,  qonqne  aspera  damis 
Rant  tenent,  aomno  podts  sab  nocte  Bilenti 
Lenibanli  curas,  et  corda  oblito  laboram." 

Sov.  OXXXin.  fine  4.— Verona  was  the  eonntry  of  CataUas,  Mantaa  that  of  ViigiL 

SoN.CXXXV.rme8.--SoShakspeare,"illiMir*(tMa!«t0arafMl«^f^  Dantehas 
the  same  ezpressian:  *^  Che  t^  e  no  nil  capo  nU  tgnxona.^ 

Sozr.  GXXXVI.,  CXXXVIL— Both  Sonnets  are  on  the  same  sabject  He  is  m  her 
oompany,  by  her  side,  and  on  the  point,  he  thinks,  of  making  known  to  her  how  time  has 
rendered  even  more  fively  the  flame  of  love  which  devoars  him,  bat  a  single  glance  of 
hers,  oharged  with  her  asaal  aosterity,  stops  the  words  on  his  fips.  The  passion  which 
we  are  at  leisare  to  describe  may  weU  be  liable  to  saspcion  as  to  its  smoerity  and  strength. 

Son.  CXXXVni.  fine  8:  **<TMne»/>2a(wufeji«to6t^"---Ovid. 
'  Son.  GXLL — ^Tassoni,  the  principle  of  whose  criticism  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a 
joke— good  or  bad— of  everything,  ridicnles  the  idea  of  lines  10  and  11  as  ignoble  and 
barlesqae.  Had  he  been  an  Engfishman,  he  woald,  in  the  earpbg  and  captions  bpirit 
which  too  often  actoates  his  remarks,  have  said  that  the  repetitions  **fera  steUa,"  ^^fen 
cans,"  **fera  terra,**  **fira  donna,"  reminded  him  strongly  of  oar  own  notable  song: 

**  Cruel  was  the  Uttle  bark  that  bore  my  love  from  nH^ 
And  cruel  was  the  big  ship  that  took  him  oat  to  sea, 
And  cruel  was  her  captam  and  cruel  was  the  crew,**  &c.  &c  &c. 

Lines  12, 18.— The  beaatifal  thoagfat  in  Shenstone*s  epitaph  on  Miss  Dohnan,  "  Qmmto 

mimu ett  cum  reUquis venari  quam  hd  meimmsee,"  has,  in  all  probabiUty,  this  or  some' 

'Ser  shnihur  (for  there  are  several,  See,  for  other  proof,  the  two  hut  fines  of  stansa  2, 
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CteniooaTiiL,  and  the  doBing  tenet  of  SoniMBt  zxrill  inMorte)  cxpiiMBiion  of  P«tnu«h 
for  its  prototype.  In  later  writers,  Byron,  GampbeU,  And  others,  it  is  oommon  enough,  a 
wtaE,  which  any  one  xnaj  appropriate  and  imponnd. 

Soir.  CXUIL^Petnunh's  ietten  show  that  this  joomey  throngh  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  preceded  many  events  recorded  in  poems  which,  by  the  order  of  their  airange* 
ment  in  print,  are  represented  as  of  an  earHer  date. 

8o2r.  CXLVL— In  reply  to  a  sonnet  of  Gerf  Qianfig^iacd,  he  says  that  the  tme  way 
to  appease  the  ang^  and  overootte  the  repugnance  of  a  cniel  fair  is  in  endurance,  and 
oppodng  to  herflashing  eyes  a  look  of  mingled  hnmility  and  snbmisaimi. 

Sox,  CXLV IL— Arignon,  with  reference  to  the  oonrse  of  the  Po,  is  in  the  west.  He 
appears  to  have  emhariced  at  Parma  with  the  view  of  proceeding  to  Verona.  Une  12, 
Virg^  nses  the  same  ezpres^on  to  describe  the  same  river  (4  Oeoi^.  L  871):  Ei  gemma 
auraius  ttmrino  eomua  tmltu  Eridcmua* 

Sov.  GL.  line  12 :  "  vanun  tt  mukibih  temper  FcMfuno.**— Yizgil. 

SoBT.  OLII. — Lanra  had  pnt  on  a  new  dress,  her  appearance  in  wiuch  so  stmck  the 
Poet  that  he  compares  her  to  the  Phoenix.  Her  tresses  partly  hanging  down  her  neck, 
partly  piled  up  on  the  head,  as  then  nsual  in  female  ooiffiire,  farmed  the  ring  and  the 
diadem  of  goldaitribnted  to  the  Phoenix.  Tradition,  or  rather  fable,  placed  the  bird  in 
Azalna,  bat  Petrarch  sees  her  in  Provence;  Pliny  thus  describes  it:  *^AuriJiilffor€ 
eirea  coUa,  ecetera  purpureas,  earuleom  roseu  caudampennit  dietmguentibus." 

Son.  CLIII.  line  7.— Angnstns  died  after  fifty-six  yean  of  power,  as  Consul,  Triumvir 
and  Emperor;  line  8,  Agamemnon;  line  9,  Soipio. 

Son.  GLIV.  lines  8,  4-— Cicero  pro  Arehia.  "  OforUmaie,  inquit,  adoleaoene  qui  turn 
virtuiie  Hcnterum  prwconen  WMfenensy 

S<Mr.  CLV.  lines  7,  9.— -See  Canzone  ▼.  stanza  2,  line  8. 

Son.  CLYIL— In  the  Padua  edition  by  Cresdni,  which  attempts  an  arrangement  of 
the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch  accor^g  to  their  probable  chronological  order,  this  appears 
as  the  last  of  the  Sonnets  written  during  the  lifistime  of  Laura. 

Son.  CLVni.  lines  10,  ll.—He  alludes  probably  to  the  fable  told  by  Solinus  and 
Pliny,  that  the  Astormi,  a  people  without  mouths,  near  the  sonioes  of  the  Ganges,  keep 
themselvea  alive  by  smell  alone.  In  the  neixt  line  allusion  is  made  to  fishes  and  to  the 
■alamander.    See  Ode  xx.  stanza  4,  line  2. 

Son.  CLXIIL  lines  6,  6.-— Atlas  king  of  Mauritania  is  here  meant 

Son.  CLXVI. — ^This  and  tiie  two  following  Sonnets  are  founded  on  the  same  cirenm- 
stance.  Petrarch  met  Laura  at  a  public  assembly  m  Avignon.  She  happened  to  drop 
one  of  her  gloves,  a  silken  one  embroidered  with  gold,  which  Petrarch  eagerly  picked  up. 
Ho  wvnld  have  wished  to  keep  it,  but  Laura  peroeivmg  it  in  his  hands,  took  it  away  from 
him — ^treatment  of  which  he  loudly  complains. 

Son.  CLXXIL  line  8 :  "  EKge  ad  cUcat,  to  mihi  tola  pZaces.'*— Ovid. 

Qanz.  XIX.--- It  having  been  reported  to  Laura  that  Petrarch  had  said  that  his  poems 
were  written  in  praise  of  some  other  lady  and  not  of  her,  he  repels  the  accusation  in  this 
Ode.  Stanza  4,  line  2.  The  opmion  that  the  Salamander  lived  in  fire  was  a  fault  of  the 
times  more  than  of  the  poet.  Une  9.  See  notes  to  Stanzas  5,  6,  Sestina  i.,  and  to 
Sonnet  Iviu. 

U  2 
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Caw*.  XX.  Manza  6.  Kne  6.— The  ftUe  of  mm  wHheat  nwiurttt,  wbd  liw  on  the  odoar 
•fwildfroitSyistoldbySoliniu.    See  Sonnet  cWm. 

Sow.  CLXXni.— By  the  ancient  poeta  the  Bhane  was  commonly  called  "the  rapid/' 
thna  dandiaa:  ''Rkodamu  9ehx(*  SiHns;  '' Rhodamugue  eeknf  Lncan:  "iJ4«fa. 
mfwUfcibiufmdii,'*  Bythew0Kl"twfeii<to,'*inline2,  allnsioniamadetoaparticnlar 
deriTationof  the  name  of  the  riror  from  rodare.  Moore's  long,  ^*  Fhv  on  Ihou  Mhimmg 
river,*' &c.ftc^  has  been  said  to  owe  something  to  the  second  qvatiaia  of  this  Sonnet;  bat 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  resembUnce  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  a  river,  in  each  case 
bdngmadethebeawr  of  a  message  of  lore.  line  14^  Matthew,  c.  xxtL  ▼,  41 ;  Msrk, 
c  xir.  ▼.  88. 

SoH.  CLXXIV.  fines  8,  a— Goldsmith  has  the  same  thonght  in  pretty  mnoh  the 
same  words:  ^AnddrasfBot&iAremopealmgAmmgckam.'* 
SoH.  GLXXVIL— See  note  to  Sonnet  oczzrfi. 

So».  CLXXVin.--Some  one  seeing  hhn  "  owrAaad  and  sori^  in  tove,  jndged  thrt 
was  so  throngh  the  miacbieToosu^neaoe  of  some  witch,  bnt  he  points  oat  the  true  and 
onlycanse.    See  Sonnets  Ixix.,  cauL 

Ssar.  VL  stanza  1,  fine  1.— One  day  seems  to  be  pat  here  for  an  epoch  m  man's  life,  and 
eaoh  epoch  being  nsoally  considered  as  embraciBg  seven  years,  three  soeh  days  woald  be 
iweaty-one.  In  lika  manner,  m  line  2  of  stanaa  2,  "  H  giomo  ocwifi,**  a  day  be- 
fore, a  day,  or  epoch  1ms,  is  nnderstood  to  apply  to  Laara.  He  was  in  his  fimrth,  she 
m  her  third  epoch,  when  they  first  met  Probably,  the  form  of  the  Sestma  oooM  not 
have  been  prasenred  m  this  transktion,  except  by  empbying,  in  Sereral  places,  the  tcnm- 
nalaoas  in  varying  senses,  which,  though  warranted  by  the  Itafian  model,  diflbr  from  their 
more  ordinary  acceptation  in  our  own  language.  In  the  first  stanaa  the  phrase  mptmU 
would  rather  signify  wUk  a  taMfancy :  in  the  demi-sUnxa  it  might  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered  $fimuB^.  Pregio,  in  the  fifth  stanza,  means  virtue  f  in  the  sixth,  iimiM/  and  in 
the  demi-stanza,  fntrk. 

Son.  GLXXXIIL  fines  6  to  7.— The  story  of  Aarora  and  Tithonns  is  aDoded  to.   (See 
Sonnet  xxiu.  in  Morte.) 
Son.  GLXXXV.— See  note  to  Sonnet  oexxvfi. 

Son.  GLXXXVI.— Tlus  is  a  dislogne  between  the  Poet  and  oertun  fair  oompaniotts  of 
Laura,  whom  he  met  at  an  entertamment  when  she  was  not  present.  They  arasaad  to  be 
accompanied,  because  they  were  many  and  togetiier,  and  alone  because  she  was  not  witii 
them.  The  ^  umdia"  and  "  jfdaakT  of  the  7t^  fine  have  been  much  commented  on,  but 
the  right  interpretation  is  far  from  dear.  The  8th  fine  is  imitated  fitnn  Hctaoe: 
'*  fnvichu  dkmiua  rebtti  maentok  epmU.^ 

Son.  GLXXXVn.  fine  1:  ^  emu  PnaapUem  ooeam  nifrr»  lavU  aqwort  oaman."— 
Vug.  Georg.  in.    Line  6 :  '*  I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear.**— Gray. 
Son.  GLXXX  VIIL  fine  8 :  *'  imetM  wM  paUor  omaiKiiim.'*— Horace. 
Son.  GLXXXIX.— Twelve  hufiea— thirteen  with  Laura— who  constitated  the  Gooit  of 
Love  which  then  existed  at  Avignon,  and  to  whose  decision  were  referred  all  questioos  of 
love  which  daily  arose  among  knights  and  ladies ;  De  Sade  gives  their  namea.    The  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  Soonet  is  the  water  journey  of  these  Uidies  in  a  boat  on  the 
Bbone,  or  on  the  l>nnmce,  and  their  return  by  land  te  Avignon  in  a  carriage^    Line  18. 
Antomedon  was  the  charioteer  of  Achfiles,  Tiphys  the  pUot  of  the  Argos. 
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Soa.  GXC.  line  1:  The  origiiiid,  ^^Paater  mai  doKiario  •»  akm  Utto;"  »  clearly 
traceable  to  PboIiil  ciL  t.  7.  I  bav«  altered  the  ezpiweioa  witbont,  I  trust,  mate- 
rially aftcting  the  sense.  Line  9:  The  phrase  maj  be  foond  in  several  Latin  writers. 
VffgU  has,  "  CoMtrnffwrnmB  lethi  aqpor."  Cioero,  I  think,  says,  "  MoriU  mago  tt 
mMdacnm  ert  aommu,^  Someone,  ^^Mon  tmiaima  sonmoJ"  SooratM  also  uses  the 
wuDBtmSbbf^^lfdeaAiiUkeaprofimddeepa^  Line8l2«14: 

**Invid€OVobuagn:  mMffoiidiahabetiM 
E$  vo6ia  mmc  ut  mea  guajkii  ante  twfopto.'*— VurgiL 

Son.  CXCV.— Laum  is  attacked  with  a  weakness  of  ugfat,  at  which  Petrarch  is 
deeply  griered.    The  subject  is  continued  in  Sonnet  caMrii 

Son.  GXGVL  lines  12,  18:  ''/foyirorireois  eft"— Horace.  ^^  Ingmiisirmexi^ 
Jitror  «il,"— Lucan. 

Son.  CXCVIL  lines  8;  4:  ''J)um  gpeckaU  lotos  ocuU  ladmUm'  et  fpn  M^diague 
corporibua  tramnUom  nocMt"— Ovid. 

Sbst.  VIL stansa  1,  line 4:  "  Quam  muUam^Mt  amum  «e  fltiZfia  oomiMnt"  Stanaa 
A,lmM  6,  B:  ^'Spargikir  ei  kurymutdbu  $pmrgmt^  Stanza  6,  line  4: 

**  Taciia per  omtba  eUeniia  hma,'*  are  all  Vixgilian  expressions  (Statins  has ^mediaqm 
eileiUia  kma^^  and  SiJins  Italicus  **lactto  mA  Jumme  Phiben**),  in  which  seem  to  have 
originated  the  oorresponding  lines  of  Petraioh,  Stansa  6,  lines  5,  6:  the  sentunent  and 
ezpieesion  are  both  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  sixth  stansa  of  the  fixst  Sestina,  and 
the  same  remark  as  was  there  made  is  equally  applicable  hers. 

Sos.  CCL— He  is  filled  with  the  most  lively  exultation,  because  Charles,  Marquis  of 
H onvia,  chosen  to  be  King  of  the  Romans,  in  a  public  entertainment  given  to  hnn  by 
the  dty  of  Avignon,  asked  about  Laura,  desired  to  see  her,  and  then,  following  the 
eustom  of  Franoe,  to  signify  his  opinion  of  her  superiority  to  all  other  ladies  present, 
kissed  her  eyes  sad  brow. 

Stsr.  VIIL  stanza  5,  line  6 :  '*  Frigkkit  m  praiit  ctmUoHdo  rmnfibmr  oi^im."— Vii|^ 
Pliny  also  says,  ^  Serpentet  ^pcos  meanktri,"  In  the  fourth  stanza  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  fonn  of  the  Sestina  fiuk. 

SoH^  GCVI.^upposed  to  be  in  reply  to  a  sonuet  of  Qiovanni  de'  Dondi^  who  asked 
him  what  he  should  do  to  appease  the  agitations  of  his  amorous  passion. 

Son.  GCVII.— Sennucdo  del  Bene  presenta  to  Laura  and  to  Petrarch  two  roses:  the 
muse  of  our  good  Poet  eageriy  celebrates  so  joyful  an  event.  It  may  well  be  questioned, 
from  the  expressioo  "  duo  mmori**  in  the  fourth  line,  whether  this  Sonnet  does  not 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  its  position  under  so  high  a  number  indicates. 

Son.  CCVIIL— If  we  credit  what  is  told  us  in  this  and  other  Sonneto  (ocx.  to  cexiv. 
and  oCxvL),  written  about  this  epoch,  Petrarch  for  some  tune  focesaw  the  death  of 
Laura.  The  presage  was  not  unreasonable  (for  the  pestilence  was  then  raging  in  and 
near  Avignon),  and  in  a  lew  months  too  truly  verified.  In  these  Sonneto  he  seems  to 
forebode  his  oommg  bereavement,  and  to  see  her  a  victim  to  sickness  and  death. 

Son.  CGXV.— One  does  not  hazard  much  in  passing  the  opinion  that  the  data  of  this 
Sonnet  must  have  been  anterior  to  that  of  the  composition  of  some  of  those  which  have 
just  preceded  it   Indeed,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  it  which  might  not  have,  been  said 
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more  raitaUy  aftor  anj  other  preriooB  aboonce,  than  on  one  wbieh  was  foUowod  m  aoon 
bythe  doathof  tlwobjeetof  aUUalova  and  hodalloo.  To  pass  liram  Sonnets  ocziiL, 
ceziT^  to  the  one  under  remailc,  and  then  ftom  it  to  eezH^  seems  to  me  qnite  saflkknt 
proof  that  eciT»  is  misplaced.    (See  Soonet  oczzm) 

ScKiL  OCXIX.  line  18.— The  one  her  fiMse,  tiio  other  her  hand. 

SoH.  CGXX.— He  exults  at  thoreooUeoUooof  the  day  when  Lean,  lees  rmenred  and 
eold  than  her  common  custom,  hcnoured  hhn  with  looks  of  seeming  sweetnees,  and  hidi- 
eatSons  of  encouagement  and  comfort. 

SoH.  GGXXI.->It  Tsxee  him  that  onder  the  impolse  of  passion  he  mnst  leave  Yan- 
dnse  and  lerislt  Avignon,  where  the  Inxniy  and  Ucentioasnees  of  the  papal  Comrt  is 
highly  discreditable  to  the  snooeeson  of  St  Peter.  Bj  the  word  imrs^  fine  11,  is  meant  the 
dty  of  Avignon.  Themeanmgof  the  three  hut  fines  of  this  Sonnet  is  veiyobecnreL  My 
Torsion  incfines  to  the  opinion  that  Petrarch  had  been  recently  receired  by  her  more 
gradoDsIy  than  nsoal— had  been  admitted  to  some  special  fiivonr. 

Soir.  GCXXrV. — Sereral  commentators  assert,  possiUy  firom  the  words  madre  mia  hi 
the  thbd  line,  that  this  Somiet  is  the  ei^KMitiQn  of  anargnment  between  Lanra  and  eomo 
other  older  lady  on  the  excellence  of  chastity.  In  any  case  there  are  two  persons  in  the 
dialogne,  the  part  of  the  second  commencing  with  the  third  line.  The  Poef  s  object  ia 
oertunly  to  celebrate  virtue  m  the  abstract,  and  particolariy  that  holy  modesty  which 
rendered  his  most  beantifhl  Lanra  so  severe  to  himsel£ 

Sozr.  CCXXV.  fines  9, 12. — ^It  seems  to  me  that  Petrarch  nrast  here  have  had  Ovid  in 
his  eye:  "  £t  genus,  et  proavos,  et  qasB  non  feeimns  ipsi  Vix  ea  nostra  voca** 

Caxz.  XXI.— This  Ode  is  highly  praised  by  Tassoni  as  a  pattern  for  all  oompositiona 
in  similar  style:  Mnratori  also  describes  it  as  replete  with  majesty,  noble  sentiments 
and  fine  argoment,  and  exquisitely  representing  the  internal  conflict  in  the  breast  of  the 
Poet  The  first  thonght  coxmsels  him  to  abandon  the  cares  of  love  and  to  torn  nnto 
God;  the  second  reminds  him  of  the  fame  which  he  acquires  by  writing  of  Lanra;  and, 
as  a  third,  arises  the  love  he  feels  for  her,  from  which  he  cannot  free  himself.  The 
contrast  of  those  tbooghts  and  feefings  keeps  him  agitated  and  in  suspense,  to  that  degree 
that  he,  perforce,  condndes,  "  Video  mdiora  proboque,  deteriora  aequorJ' 

SOK.  GGXXVL  fines  10,  11.—"  GvUa  ctwat  lapidm  wep^  eadaidor  ^  Ttniur 
rubigine  mucro  Ferreus,  tt  parvo  sap4  Uquore  siZese.**— Propertius. 

Ugo  Foaedo  remarks  on  the  last  tercet,  that  **with  these  fines  ends  the  poetry  wUdi 
he  wrote  during  the  fife  of  Laura.**  So  far  only  as  that  Sonnet  ccxxvB.  certainly, 
belongs  to  an  earfier  period,  is  the  remark  correct  But,  from  internal  evidence,  it  seems 
to  medear  that  Ihit  Sonnet  also  is  mispkced.  The  third  fine  cannot  mean  a  severity 
that  had  been  of  loag  oontanuance—more  than  twenty  years ;  nor  the  fourth  fine, 
where  a  JtOurt  tense  is  used,  describe  a  fuU  triumph  m  time  past.  Agam,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tercets  is  contrary  to  such  an  opmion.  Its  tendency  is  towards  Jvtmre 
hope  more  than  toybnner  su£foring :  an  mtention  iopenevere  is  expressed  rather  than  an 
avowal  of  his  hmnnff  long  pmtmftred  m  vain. 

Son.  GOXXVIL— This  is  said  to  be  in  reply  to  a  sonnet  of  Sennudo,  wherein  he 
faiformed  Petrarch  that  the  Garduial  Golonna  desired  to  see  him  again,  and  mtenial 
evidenoe  would  seem  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.    We  gather  fiom  it  the  state  of 
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Pihameh^iiwiiaei  aftar  dghtai  y>Mi  of  gach  pdnfal  liiigniahmmt  IVon  tbt  13tii 
linsof  SoniMicbamLaiidUie  SUi  line  of  Sonnet  obczxr.,  m  find  tiuithejwere  bokh 
wrifttninthetiveBtieyijewof  hklove:  anoUier  proof  is  tlnis  affixded  that  the  order 
m  which  these  poems  appear  even  in  the  best  editions  is  not  ohrooolf^gicaUj  oorreot 
Whoerer  iint  aranged  the  mannsoripts  of  Petmch,  in  placing  this  Sonnet  at  the  end  of 
the  pooms  writttn  dnzmg  the  lifetime  of  Laura,  gave  bat  a  poor  proof  either  of  his  own 
tasteanddisoanimflotorof  his  love  ftr  the  fiune  of  the  Poet.  It  wwOd  have  been  better 
to  dose  with  Canxone  xzL  But  historic  probabifitjr  peihaps  reqairod  that  the  Sonnets 
oezi.,  oaaui^  oeiiii.,  m  which  we  see  Petruch,  who  had  kA  Lamm  in  an  infim  state  of 
healtb,  tonnented  with  bad  dreams  and  ill  omens,  shoold  (enninate  the  first  part 


AFTEB  THE  DEATH  OF  LAURA. 

Son.  L  line  14 — **  Itrita  ventoia  ntpUbani  verba  proceflleB.**— Statioa. 

Son.  IL— His  eyes  were  still  wet  with  tean  for  the  death  of  Laora,  which  took  place 
at  Cabri^res  (see  Sonnet  xxxiil,  page  213)  on  the  morning  of  6th  April,  1848,  on  the 
same  daj  and  at  the  same  hour  when,  twenty-one  yean  before  (1827),  she  had  first  met 
him,  when  (8d  Jnly)  he  lost  his  friend  the  Cardinal  Golonna,  his  patron  and  protector 
for  many  years  past  Both  fell  victims  to  the  plagoe  which  ravaged  Europe  in  that 
year. 

Canz.  IL  stanza  1,  lines  9,  10.—"  Tu  SigMroij  iptumque  Javeai,  tu  tiumma  p<mU, 
Vida  domaa,  iptumgue  regit  qui  mminapoiUi,  TarUtra  qmd  oexsont.'*— Ovid.  Stanza 
2,  lines  5,  6,  seem  to  be  derived  from  PsalmxziiL  y.  2,  and  Psalmxlii  v.  1.  Stanza 
6,  line  2,  "  Are  auum  tiamlaL"--Ond. 

Son.  in.— The  twenty-one  years  of  the  second  line  is  explained  in  the  note  to  the 
previoos  Sonnet.  From  the  11  th  and  12th  lines  it  would  seem  that  he  had  barely  escaped 
from  a  second  simihur  passion  by  the  death  of  its  object  The  idea,  or  rather  its  ex- 
pression, seems  scriptural,  but  I  cannot  immediately  trace  the  passage  referred  to. 

Son.  Vn.  lines  18,  14.— A  reference  to  Isaiah  xxiL  v.  22,  and  Matthew  xvL  y.  19, 
will  guide  us  to  the  ori^  of  these  lines. 

Son.  XV.  line  8.—"  Ardene  eveacU  ad  cBthera  drfcu."- Virg^. 

Son.  XVIL  line  10.—"  /^nesinidfei."- SUtius. 

Son.  XIX.  lines 8,  4:  "At  vivmU  gm  ex  oorpormn  vmcSe  tang^tiam  e  oaroen evolar 
venmt"— Cicero.  Lines  6,  6:  '' Candidua  meueUmh  vdnOmr  Umm  Olym^  SiA 
pedSmtquevidetmdieaettifderaDajphnie,^ 

Son.  XXIL  lines  7, 10, 11.— We  have  here  a  confbsnon  made,  after  the  death  of  its  ob- 
ject, that  his  love  was  of  the  ordinary  nature  under  similar  circumstaiiceS|  that  its  gratifi- 
oation  would  have  involved  personal  guilt  and  moral  death. 

Son.  XXIIL— Aurora  obtained  of  the  Gods  immortality  for  her  husband  Tithonus, 
bttt  she  forgot  to  ask  for  him  the  perpetual  youth  neoessaiy  for  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
limited life. 
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.  Sow.  XXIV.— In  th6  rizCh  Um  tiie bMutlfol  ezpraskni  •" E 'I ku^rtgghf  ddPvn- 
^dho  ri$o/*§»aaB  tr*ooiUe  to  Dante.    Last  line  is  from  Job^  e.  zzz.  t.  SL 

Sozr.  XXV.  fine  It— Pnperthis.    ^*N<mUmtm»mffmioqmmhm99rviredohrC* 

8ov.  XXVI.Jinel3.— Horacsk    "  Pubrit  ei  umbra  ttmm.** 

Son.  XXXLp-Tbis  Sonnet  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  lines  of  Stathis,  Iib.iL 
Syh.  1,  conuneodng  "  0  Mpurpurmu  m^luaui  tangmne  ecmdor,**  &o.  &e. 

SoH.  XXXIIL— Written  near  Vandose,  or  some  spot  oonuna^iding  a  view  of  its  inte- 
resting enyiraDS. 

Son.  XXXVIL— The  eommentaton  are  not  agreed  npon  the  preciae  meaning  of  tha 
htft  lines  of  this  Sonnet  In  the  place  or  in  its  hibabitantB,  possibly  in  her  own  fiunilf , 
something  had  happened,  or  was  then  passing,  which  might  well  griere  the  spirit  of  his 
beloved,  and  he  therefore  prays  her,  for  her  own  peace,  to  abandon  it 

Son.  XXXIX.  line  S^^Viigil:  ^HeunihaimriiUfMqumnquamJidm^Dim$J' 

SoH.  XLU.— The  opening  quatrain  seems  to  haye  had  in  Tiew  the  foUowiog  of  Virgfl : 

**  Partnrit  almns  ager,  Zeph jriqne  tepentibus  anris 

Laxant  arra  sinns." 
Also  of  Lneretinst 

"  It  ver,  et  Venus,  et  Veneris  prsonuntius  ante 

Peunatus  graditur  Zephjrus  yesti^  propter." 

Lo?e  and  Mirth  are  the  keys  alluded  to  in  the  11th  line  (see  note  to  Somiet  zr.,  p^  278> 

Soir.  XLin.— ETidontly  written  in  the  firing.  The  beantifnl  luies  of  Fugil  will 
readily  ooeur,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  ginng  them  at  full  length: 

"  Qoalis  popnleft  nuerens  Philomda  sub  umbrft 
Amissos  qusritur  ftstos,  quos  durus  arator 
Obsemms  nido  implumes  detraxtt:  at  ilU 
Flet  noctem  ramoque  sedens  miserabQe  carmen 
Integrat  et  msBStis  kte  Iocs  qnestibus  implet*' 

Son.  XLVL  line  1.— Vugil:  "AgnovU  longe  ffmrnktrnpratoffa  maU mem." 
Son.  XLVIL  lines  18, 14.— See  Proverbs  zzir.  t.  84. 

Son.  LIL— Written  on  his  return  from  Italy,  in  Tiew  of  the  birthplace  of  Laura. 
Canz.  m.  stanza  2,  lines  11,  12.— BeveUtions,  c  zriil  r.  17  and  18:  "  For  in  am 
hour  §0  greai  riches  i$  come  to  novghC*    ^  For  m  one  hour  u  she  made  desolaUJ" 
Stanza4,Uneslto6:  Ovid,  Met  b.iLfsb.  6: 

"  Pons  erat,  illhnis,  nitidis  argenteos  undis 
Qnem  neque  pastores,  neque  pasta  monte  capeUsB 
Contigerant" 

Stanza6,lhies7,  8:  S0tfno9;a<reio«|ntflruft'cth!iim«o2a<fiin^  There  is 

I  a  poem  by  Edmund  Spenser  called,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  **  The  Six  ^aspm,"  which  is 
little  less  than  a  panphiase  of  this  Ode. 

Ganz.  IV.  stanza  2.->Througfaout,  the  allegories  are  not  easy  of  comprehenston;  the 
allusioDB,  m  the  first  two  lines,  are  to  the  personal  charms  of  Laura:  by  the  aUbaster 
walls,  the  delicate  skm;  by  the  roof  of  gold,  the  bright  hur;  by  the  trory  door,  the  fine 
teeUi «  and  by  the  sapphire  windows,  the  sparkling  eyes  of  that  kdy  are  meant  Towards 
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tbB'dleMof  tiiftitemM,  tii6;di8Bittid  thhxfe.ana  tltf^erysUtcohiftuianiuidnrMoodM 

igoMtiTB  of  the  chastity  aod  the  puity  of  jAan.,Staiu»  4^  fi]^       One  of  the  FatM 

Is  her^neiiit.  ,  »  > 

SoH.LyLEiM8l2, 14: 

•    .      "  Si  qpSd  mm  cmuna  ponant . 

Nnik  diee  naqoam  memori  Toe  eumet  nyo."— Vlrg^ 

:  Scm.  LVIIL  ]iiie.&— "  Hea  niihi  qoam  looge  spem  tofit  anra  me^ 

€Aiik.  V.  fltaott  f  ,  Una  7i*The  Idea  aeenie  to  be  iilmk  from  t^ 
wndering  oneeetf  apritopgin  war;  ao  Cicero,  "  Cwfo^MMBg  ^  bmiwiw  g<(pgg»*'' 

Sb8t.  I .  stanza  4,  line  4.--'*  TiMifo  ^  omam  oi^  jMXK>  ^  p»u  ttor«^ 
.  SW.LXIIL  lines  12, 14--I  have  not  thonght  it  necesssiy  to  adhere  in  these  lines  to 
tiie  origlna],  whieh»  indeed,  it  would  be  Tecy  diffioolt  to  render  into  hannonioos  TBCBe, 
bataathepesaagefizea  the  date,  uf  Laora's  death,  I  jnajgiveit  here:  «<Oi»<fte6<4. 
Apra^  ai ikeJIrMkom,  mlhesfear  IBiS,  thai hUuedipuii departed ftwn  Ae &k%."     . 

Sozr.  LXIV.  lines  1,  2.-^^^  Forma  homm  JragOe  eit**— Orid.  Lines  8, 4:  ^  OniiMi 
tit  wmmh  oonAflft  JEMcCsf  Deaf,  roten^aa  natdfaia  9obunmi  miJU."— Seneca. 

Soir.  LXVL— There  would  have  been  Httfe  difficulty  in  givmg  to  this  poem,  like  the 
rest,  a  sonnet  finrm;  but  partlj  foryariety,  as  a1>reak,  principtlly  because  a  literal 
translation  of  the  second  Terse  gave  a  fine  and  well  sounding  line,  I  haye  been  seduced 
into  letting  the  transkiion  remain  in  our  blank  Terse. 

SoH.  LXVn.  fine  13.— SL  John,  c  xTii.  t.  25. 

SoH.  LXXn. fines  5,  &— Dante,  Purgatorio,  zzIt.,  ** Lamia  ioreBa,  eh$  ira  beOa  e 
buana  N<m  to  qualfiitt  piu." 

Son.  LXXVIL  fines  9,  IL— Cicero,  in  the  dialogue  de  Seneetute,  makes  the  elder 
Cato  ezdainif  "  0  ftfioem  et  prKolarum  iQnm  diem,  quum  ad  illud  diTinorum  animomm 
eoDoifinm  profidscar,  et  ex  hao  turb&  et  ooUuTione  discedam." 

Sos.  LXXX.  fine  1^"  Jfi&»  hoe  hx  Mo  Jam  Umgwr  amo  en"— VirgiL 

Canz.  VI.  Chiusa,  last  fins.—** Pci  dla^H §omk> adma «e  i»*aiidSaro."— Dante,  Purg. 
iz.    *'  PofI  «a  dUoedimtperiter  tommuque  dMtuqveJ* — Chrid. 

Cahz.  VII.  stanza  2,  fine  9.—**  Pht  abet  qwm  moBit  Aa6AL**— JuTsnaL  Stanza  7, 
lines  1  to  4.— Petrarch  spedallj  mentions  "  the  great  Atrides,**  **  the  haughty  Achifies," 
and  Hannibsl,  the  bitter  foe  of  Italjr:  he  alludes  also  to  Scipio,  who  was  not  always 
chaste  and  forbearing.  The  amours  of  the  two  first-named  heroes  are  thus  referred  to 
byHoTBce:  "ArtUAiridetmiediomirumipho  Virgine  tvplA :**  ^* Print  mtolaUtm  Sorva 
Briteit  niceo  eohrt  MovU  AckSkmJ*  In  the  tenth  fine  Petrarch  also  names  Lucretia. 
These  Greek  and  Roman  words,  bowcTer,  are  somewhat  unmanageable  in  Engfish  Terse, 
and  I  haTC  thought  it  better  to  generalise  the  aUusions. 

Soa.  LXXXIIL  fine  8.— The  expression  is  ficom  Matthew  tL  t.  20. 

Soir.  LXXXV.— This  wonU  seem  to  be  the  latest  of  his  Sonnets  in  pomt  of  date. 

Son.  LXXXVI.  fine  5.— See  1  Timothy,  c  L  t.  17;  fine  9:  **Si  infieio  vixwmt 
mcriamur  inportu,^ — Seneca. 

Canz.  VIIL  stanza  1,  fine  L— BeTelations,  o.  ziL  t.  1,  2.  Stanza  2,  fines  1  to  8: 
Matthew,  c.  zxt.  Stanza  6,  fine  8 :  "Unde  nil  majut  gtntratttr  ipto  Nte  vigtt  qiticqium 
smnZs  aiU  Mdmdwn.'*— Hofaoe.    Line  10:  Bomans  t.  20.     In  the  many  scriptunl 
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and  BMnd  alfaiaiaiis  (tf  tiiis  Odo  thefB  1#  a  daring  nd  7«t  8  4d^^ 
•]niottliopdM8toeiidm?o«irtorqnrodxiMinihj^   the  attempt,  therafivt,  has  not  ban 
tnadey  and  the  aame  oonaidenitiin,  perhapai  might  h«Te  wurantad  mtin  abatlnenoe 
from  any  tranalatinn. 

Triumph  of  Dsatb.— Part  L  Ihiea  166-7:  **  Come  di  tme  m  alpeBmmvmla:' 
Dante,  Infern.  sit.  Part  ii.  line  6.  Theooitaa  ma  of  qpomon  that  the  dreams  which 
came  at  dawn  of  day  were  more  diatinot  than  thoee  of  ika  night.  Horue  thooi^: 
*^Pbii  nmSam  noeten  vinta  am  mmmm  ffrnxu"  Lnie  S3:  **  Vuita  Mr3  $■« 
dkUur  vUOf  man  cA^-^Oiocro^  Somn.  Soip.  line  42;»  In  the  originai  are  fffm  the 
namea  of  acme  of  the  celebrated  tymatB  of  antiqwty,  SyDa,  Maiioa,  Nero,  Cafigala, 
Meientiaa:  the  parte  and  powefs  of  the  body,  **F1anohi,  Btomaehl,"aie  alao  intiodaoed; 
andthediaeaeea, '*lebbriardanti,''to  whi(aiiti8l]able,aieaUndedt&  Ihavethon^ 
it  better  to  Oknit  all  these  partioiUaritiw.  Line7&'*iVtfM{ircSceWdbe«H«0M(fe.''— 
Dante,  Pand.  siL 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OTHELLO. 


**  Othello  must  not  be  ooncdyed  as  ft  negro,  bttt  a  high  and  chivalroas  Moorish  Chief. 
Shakspeare  learned  the  spirit  of  the  character  from  the  Spanish  poetry  which  was  preva- 
lent in  £ng]and  in  his  time.  Jealousy  does  not  striice  me  as  the  point  in  his  pasrion :  I 
take  it  to  be  rather  an  agony  that  the  creatnre  whom  he  had  believed  angelic,  in  whom 
he  had  garnered  up  his  heart,  and  whom  he  conid  not  help  still  loving,  shoold  be  proved 
impore  and  worthless.  It  was  the  straggle  not  to  love  her.  It  was  a  moral  indignation 
and  regret  that  virtne  should  so  &1L  But  yet  the  pUy  of  it,  lago  I  0,  lago !  the  pity  of 
it,  lago  I  In  addition  to  this  his  honour  was  concerned :  lago  would  not  have  succeeded, 
but  hj  hinting  that  his  honour  was  compromised.  There  is  no  ferocity  in  Othello;  his 
mind  is  majestic  and  composed.  He  deliberately  determines  to  die,  and  speaks  his  last 
speech  with  a  view  of  showing  his  attachment  to  the  Venetian  state,  though  it  had 
superseded  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  jealousy,  properly  so  called,  in  the  character  of  OtheUo. 
There  is  no  predisposition  to  suspicion,  which  I  take  to  be  an  essential  term  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  Desdemona  very  tmly  told  Emilia  that  he  was  not  jealous,  that  is, 
of  a  jealous  habit,  and  he  says  so  as  truly  of  himself.  Iago*s  suggestions  you  see  are 
quite  new  to  him;  they  do  not  correspond  vrith  anything  of  a  like  nature  previously  in 
his  mind.  If  Desdemona  had,  m  fact,  been  guilty,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  caUmg 
Othello's  conduct  that  of  a  jealous  man.  He  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did  with 
the  lights  he  had ;  whereas  jealousy  can  never  be  strictly  right.  See  how  utterly  unlike 
OtheUo  is  to  Leontes  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  or  even  to  Leonatos  in  Cymbefine.  Th« 
jealousy  of  the  first  proceeds  from  an  evident  trifle,  and  something  like  hatred  is  mingled 
with  it:  and  the  condnet  of  Leonatus,  in  accepting  the  wager  and  ezposfflg  his  wife  t« 
the  trial,  dsnotei  a  jealous  temper  akeady  formed." 

In  the  above  two  extracts  we  have  given  the  opinion  of 
Coleridge  as  to  the  character  of  Othello.  There  may  be  other 
passages  in  which  the  same  opinion  is  expressed,  but  we  cannot 
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find  them.    Ndther  can  we  find,  though  we  have  heard  that 
such  eziflts,  another  opinion  of  that  great  poet  and  critic  that 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  play  of  Othello  was  to  illustrate 
the  passion  of  jealousy,  not  in  the  MoOr's,  but  in  lago's  charac- 
ter.   It  does  not,  however,  matter  much,  for  we  have  aheady 
enough  before  us  to  show  why  we  differ  with  both  opinions,  tf 
both  were  given.    That  lago  is  jealous  we  admit,  and  that  he 
is,  in  various  ways,  injured.    But  the  intent  of  the  poet  in  his 
character  seems  to  us  to  have  been  to  exhibit  the  passion  of 
revenge  as  operating  upon  an  envious  and  discontented  mind, 
an  acute  and  active  head,  linked  with  a  selfish  and  resolute 
heart,  pursuing  its  way  by  any  and  every  means  to  the  desired 
satisfaction  of  those  wrongs  which  he  felt  oi  fancied  that  the 
world  and  fortune  had  put  upon  him.    But  that  Othello  is  not, 
as  Coleridge  contends,  jealous,  we  are  little  inclined  to  admit. 
We  cannot  agree  in  this  new-fangled  idea,  though  it  may  else- 
where have  become  a  favourite.    It  is  one  of  those  ex  cathedrd 
opinions  which  Coleridge,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends^  was 
wont  to  give  out  so  frequently,  and  sustain  so  well,  while 
(though  they  often,  we  conceive,  must  have  seen  in  those 
startling  theories  and  strange  fancies,  proofs  rather  of  the  poetry 
of  the  speaker's  mind  than  of  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning, 
eloquent,  impassioned,  and  comprehensive  as  it  usually  was) 
his  auditors  were  content  rather  to  listen  in  acquiescent  silence 
than  to  contend  in  doubtful  dispute.   Coleridge  in  these  matters 
seems  to  have  occupied  much  the  same  position  in  modem 
literary  society  as  did  Johnson  with  his  contemporaries.    Each 
was  proudly  conscious  of  superiority  of  intellect  and  powers 
of  conversation^  and  each  too  much  delighted  to  employ  his 
ingenuity  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason;  this 
too,  without  any  other  desire  to  mislead,  but  in  the  heat  of 
argument  and  the  hope  of  victory  against  all  odds,  and  un- 
happily without    due  advertence  to  the  moral  evil  which 
undoubtedly  flows  from  the  dissemination  of  wrong,  or  crude 
opinions  under  the  authority  of  great  names.    This  evil  was, 
perhaps,  less  in  themselves  than  in- their  associates;  the  great 
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mass  of  whom  were  little  able  to  cope  and  compete  with  theth 
in  any  intellectual  warfare,  and  who,  impressed  with  a  blind 
veneration  for  their  every  saying  and  doing,  prompted  the 
expression  of  those  extreme  opinions  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  their  personal  curiosity,  drawing  out  the  lion  by  dogmatising 
on  an  admitted  truism,  or  by  hazarding  a  questionable  senti* 
ment,  by  misapprehending  what  was  self-evident,  by  magnify- 
ing what  was  unimportant,  and  by  diminishing  or  denjring 
what  was  essentially  great  and  true;  by,  in  short>  looking  with 
other  eyes,  hearing  with  other  ears,  and  speaking  with  other 
tongues  than  did  their  literary  idol,  as  well  on  the  common 
topics  of  the  day  as  on  the  abstruser  questions  of  philosophy  or 
of  politics.    Occupied  with  the  world,  living  and  djdng  in  the 
capital,  constant  opportunities  were  given  to  great  numhers  of 
eliciting  these  their  singujiarities.     What  .the  ear  heard  the 
mind  retained,  not  perhaps,  however,  fully-  and  purely;  and 
thus  mixed  up  with  what  was  intended  to  be  separate,  or  to 
have  merely  an  individual  application,  their  opinions  have  come 
down  to  us  strongly  coloured,  broadly  stated,  exhibiting,  with 
very  much  of  what  is  most  valuable  and  certain,  something  of 
the  trivial,  obsciure,  and  rash,  the  chaff  with  the  grain,  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  fact  and  fancy,  wisdom  and  weakness. 
Whether  such  opinions  may  not  be  tmfairly  transmitted,  and 
whether  they  are  consonant  with  reason  and  experience,  should 
equally  be  asked.    For  whatever  they  are,  or  whencesoever 
proceeding,  the  prestige  and  power  of  a  great  name  may  not  be 
permitted  to  hide  their  real  qualities  and  extent;  nor  lead  us  to 
pronounce  as  proved  what  is  only  plausible,  to  lose  in  mere 
splendour  of  expression  the  bulk  and  beauty  of  truth,  the  value 
of  a  moral  in  the  glitter  of  an  antithesis.    Doubt,  indeed,  must 
be  modestly  exercised  and  respectfully  expressed — for  other- 
wise common  minds  may  not  sit  in  judgment  on  uncommon — 
but  so  often  have  our  arms  closed  upon  the  shadow  where  they 
sought  to  clasp  the  substance,  so  often  have  we  found  the 
meteor  and  the  marshlight  where  we  hoped  the  sure  and  steady 
star,  that  it  is  not  the  swelling  phrase,  the  pomp  of  words, 
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the  parade  of  anthorities,  whidb  now  suffice  to  seeare  our  un- 
inquiring  acceptance  of  a  new  creed  or  our  abandonment  of  an 
old  opinion.  Coleridge  says  Othello  is  not  jealous,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  so  considered.  What  says  Shakspeare?  What 
intends  he  in  Othello?  And  how  is  Odiello  thought  of  by  the 
other  persons  of  the  play? 

Before  the  Senate,  in  the  public  hearing  of  Venice,  when 
Othello  has  just  been  gloriously  acquitted  of  any  improper 
practices  in  his  courtship  of  Desdemona,  when  with  her,  hand 
in  hand,  he  stands  before  the  angry  father  and  his  upraised 
kindred,  the  husband  of  her  free  choice  and  acknowledged 
love,  in  that  moment  of  triumph  the  first  Senator  addresses 
him  in  words  which  imply  both  advice  and  entreaty,  and  which 
are  evidently  used  as  indicative  of  his  estimate  of  Othello's 
probable  character: 

**  Adiflo,  bimre  Moor  I  uu  Dudmcna  ipeB.** 

The  touch  is  thoroughly  Shakspearian — ^it  is  the  commencing 
small  light  let  in  upon  the  scene,  the  first  distant  indication  of 
the  character  to  be  subsequently  worked  out  with  such  fearful 
truth  and  force. 

Neither  the  possibility  of  making  Othello  suspicious  of  his 
wife  nor  the  endeavour  to  make  him  so  would  have  occurred 
to  lago  except  that  he  beUeved,  £rom  his  previous  knowledge 
of  Othello's  character,  that  evil  doubts  might  easily  be  in- 
stilled and  would  probably  take  root.  His  object  was  revenge, 
to  ensure  which  he  naturally  chose  the  plan  which  he  deemed 
would  most  conduce  to  his  success.  His  hate  of  the  general  is 
of  old  standing,  and  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  it 
He  cogitates  on  his  ways  and  means.     He  determines 

«  To  abuse  Othello^s  ear 
That  Ca88io*s  too  familiar  with  his  wife ;'' 

and  from  what  does  he  derive  his  hope  of  success  ?  from  the 
Credulous,  pliant,  impressible  nature  of  his  intended  victim, 
who  would 

''As  tender^  be  led  bjf  the  note 
At  astet  €Kre,^^ 
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Tbis  piftn  he  pufsaes,  ftoafideiit  that  his  yery  lowest  siuecess 
will  be 

^  To  pat  the  Moor 
At  Uatt  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
Thftt  jndgment  cannot  core  ;** 

and  that  thus  having  displaced  or  destroyed  Cassio  he  would 

M  Make  the  Moor  thank  hm,  lore  him,  and  reward  him 
For  makmg  him  tgregkutliy  on  om.** 

Would  he,  we  ask,  have  entertained  these  hopes,  have  formed 
this  plan,  but  that  he  knew  it  to  be  at  once  the  easiest  and 
surest  of  accomplishment.  The  opportunity  of  bringing  it  into 
efficient  execution  does  not,  however,  immediately  occur.  The 
preliminaries  to  success  are  not  even  established.  But  these 
are  readily  got  together,  and  show  lago's  great  knowledge  of 
mankind  as  derived  from  his  observation  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  those  among  whom  he  is  placed.  His  leading  of 
Roderigo  where  he  will;  his  knowledge  of  Cassio;  his  prac- 
tising upon  the  facility  of  the  one  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
other,  at  the  very  time  and  place  where  they  might  most  serve 
his  purpose,  amid  the  quick  bloods  of  Cyprus,  the  noble 
swelling  spirits  of  a  warlike  colony,  whom  also  he  had  already 
flustered  with  flowing  cups;  the  pre-arrangement  of  the  cotem- 
poraneous  watch  in  surety  of  that  soldierly  conviviality  which 
a  little  art  and  exertion  would  so  push  into  excess,  that, 
amongst  the  flock  of  drunkards,  he  might  then  with  ease  put 
Cassio  in  some  action  that  would  ofifend  the  isle ;  all  these 
prove,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  play,  what  its  whole  sequel 
affirms,  his  intimacy  with  the  heart  of  man,  that,  as  Othello 
describes,  he  did,  indeed,  know  all  qualities  of  human  dealings 
with  a  learned  spirit.  No  one  denies  this  penetration  and 
management  in  lago.  The  inference  we  would  draw  from  this 
general  admission  of  his  great  tact  is  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
he,  who  was  everywhere  else  so  skilled  in  choosing  his  tools 
and  in  working  out  his  designs,  would  here  select  one  whose 
nature,  instead  of  affording  him  assistance  in  their  prosecution, 
was  positively  the  aTUipodes  of  that  which  he  cbould  have 
sought  out.    lago  knew  his  man  much  better:  he  knew  that 
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fais  master's  disposition  was  to  jeidousy  inclined;  not'  in  itself, 
not  without  external  cause^  but  easily  to  be  acted  on,  and  if 
that  way' wrought  then  "  perplexed  in  th^  extreme."  Othello 
himself  confesses  almost  as  much,  and  that  he  does  not  admit 
the  whole  is  because  he  did  not  know  himself  rightly,  not  so 
well  as  did  lago.  The  beauty  whom  each  of  her  rivals 
acknowledges  as  next  in  attraction  to  herself,  as  the  second 
belle  of  the  night,  may  safely  be  set  down  by  others  as  entitled 
to  the  crown.  With  armies  and  with  nations,  or  wherever 
individual  competitors  generally  allow  the  claim  of  some  one 
of  their  body  to  the  second  rank,  depend  upon  it  he  deserves 
the  first.  So  is  it  with  the  evidence  to  be  deduced  from 
personal  confessions;  the  much  that  is  admitted  takes  with  it 
the  little  that  is  not  directly  acknowledged,  or  that  is  but  in* 
directly  denied.  A  next*to-all  avowal  justifies  the  belief  of 
what  is  behind.  And  thus  Othello's  dying  words  prove,  to  us 
at  least  satis&ctonly,  the  correctness  of  lago's  estimate  of  his 
character,  and  that  but  for  the  conviction  of  being  ambled  to 
pursue  his  revenge  to  a  full  and  sure  end,  which  that  character 
held  out,  it  would  never  have  been  so  practised  on  by  him. 

Cassioy  being  ensnared  and  deposed  from  his  office,  at  lago's 
advice  interests  Desdemona  in  his  behalf  in  order  to  obtain  his 
restoration  to  the  general's  favour.    lago's  intention  is, 

•*  While  she  for  Gasno  strooglj  pleads  the  Moor, 
To  poor  this  pestQenoe  into  his  ear 
That  she  repeab  him  for  her  bve  of  him.** 

With  this  view  he  labours 

"To  dmr  the  Moor  apart 
ABdenB^nn  jflBipiikHinBiiMiu  CkHi^find 
Soliciting  his  wifo.* 

But  up  to  the  scene. when  they  are  so  found  togedier^  w4  » 
word  is  uttered  by  lago  expressiye  of  any  doubt  entertained  by 
him^  of  eidier  Desdemona  or.  of;  Cassio.  The  first  inoeulatioa 
now  takes  place,  asdihe  disease,  induoiBd  in  its  mSdesfr  fensy 
is  suppressed  by  Othello  for  a  while,  tod  not  yet  det^ted  by 
lago.  In  the  brief  commencing  dialogue  whiph^xscUrS,  so  fkr 
as  the  latter  is  concerned,  nothing  is  advanced  against^  the  wife 
the  friend  who  are  so  soon  to  be  victimised.     The  sole 
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symptomft  of  infection  are  in  Othello  himself,  and  these  are  but 
faint.    The  whole  passage 

^lugo.  Ha!  I  like  not  that 

OA,  What aottthoa say? 
Iog9,  Nothing,  my  krd:  or  if— I  know  not  what 
OA.  Was  not  that  CaBOO  whidi  partod  from  my  wifii  ? 
logo.  Cassioi  my  lord?    No  sore,  I  cannot  think  it, 

That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like 

Sodngyon  coming. 
M.  I  do  believe 'twas  he;" 

contains  only  one  shade  illuBtrative  of  the  character  of  the 
Moor*  It  is  not  that  Cassio  avoids  him,  or  steals  away  as  if 
himself  guilty.  This  is  not  cared  for.  It  was  natural.  It 
was  expcKsted.  Cassio  was  still  in  disgrace.  Cassio  had  offended, 
was  guilty:  that  he  should  wear  the  pale  look  of  sorrow  or  the 
blush  of  shame  rather  than  the  bold  brow  of  ingratitude  or  the 
callous  air  of  impenitence  was  all  in  his  &vour.  But  observe, 
as  Othello  observed;  he  noted  and  set  down  what  none  but  a 
jealous  man  would,  that  Cassio  ^^  parted  from  his  wife^^  and  lago 
^^  liked  not  that."  It  was  this  circumstance,  alone,  which  to  his 
eyes  gave  any  significance  to  Cassio's  departure,  any  weight  to 
the  doubtful  words  which  lago  first  muttered,  or  to  kis  sub- 
sequent slow  replies.  It  dwells,  however,  in  Othello's  memory, 
for  he  shortly  refers  to  it  as  the  first  suspicion  which  he  had 
imbibed,  and  as  warranting  him  to  demand  from  lago  the 
meaning  of  what  followed: 

**  I  beard  thee  say  hat  now  thoa  lik'dst  not  that 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife:  what  didst  not  like?" 

lago  had  not  previously  whispered  any  accusations  against  the 
one  or  the  other.  In  their  meeting,  in  its  termination,  there 
was  nothing  to  excite  displeasure  or  distrust;  and  no  such 
feelings  were  so  excited.  It  was  lago's  interjectional  remark 
upon  their  separation  which  first  kindles  the  sleeping  fire.  His 
8U8|ncious  nature  exasperates  him  to  self-reproach,  not  because 
there  was  any  ground  of  objection,  not  because  he  himself 
fancied  any  such,  but  because  another,  a  mere  stander-by,  had 
observed,  or  so  pretended,  something  which  he  liked  not,  which 
he  deemed  objectionable.     The  whole  afiair  is  a  trifle,  on  which 
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to  build  kit  own  conclumons  of  any  wrong  inflicted  upon  or 
intended  against  his  honour,  would  rightly  stamp  a  man  as 
jealous;  but,  in  Othello^s  case,  his  earliest  suspicions  are  founded 
upon  the  conclusions  of  another,  conclusions  which  never  oo* 
curred  to  himself,  unless  something  of  the  sort  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  working  within  him  when  he  beseeches  Desdemona 

«*  To  ]mt«  him  bat  m  fittle  to  himselL'' 

This  is  not  improbable,  but,  if  therefore  to  be  accepted,  it  tells 
rather  against  than  for  the  Moor,  as  proving  that  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  were  within  himself,  and  not  derived  firom  any 
external  agency.  Silence  and  solitude  were  required  by  him 
that  he  might  examine  his  own  heart,  and  thus  strive  to  put 
away  from  it  the  unworthy  doubts  regarding  his  wife  which 
were  already  stealing  upon  him,  and  so  soon  to  involve  both 
in  misery,  ruin,  and  death. 

Let  any  one  read  this  scene,  the  third  of  Act  3,  firom  the 
exit  of  Desdemona  to  her  return,  and  then,  be  he  husband  or 
bachelor,  ask  himself  whether  it  be  possible,  &om  what  there 
occurs,  to  have  so  lighted  the  flames  of  jealousy  in  any  breast 
where  the  fuel  had  not  been  previausfy  stored.  The  most  com- 
mon questions  are  asked;  the  very  asking  them  creates  suspi- 
cion :  the  answers  which  are  ^ven  are  always  fuller  than 
necessary,  inducing  fresh  inquiry:  and  when  this,  apparently 
against  Othello's  wish,  terminates,  the  parts  are  changed :  the 
questioner  becomes  the  questioned;  it  is  now  no  cautious 
fathoming,  no  shallow  curiosity,  no  snperfidal  conjecture,  but 
direct  frequent  leading  questions,  which,  however,  draw  fordi 
nothing  confirmatory  of  the  growing  suspicion  they  indicate, 
until  the  very  impossibility  of  satisfying  them,  the  diflGiculty 
even  of  understanding  them  causes  a  repetition,  an  echoing,  a 
hesitation,  which  burst  the  last  bounds  within  which  Othello 
had  till  now  suppressed  the  struggling  torrent  of  his  dark  and 
terrible  imaginings.  As  yet  Cassio  alone  is  mentioned:  and 
what  even  he  is  suspected  of,  or  with  whom,  has  not  appeared; 
even  wherein  the  parley  concerns  him,  Othello  himself  thinks 
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he  18  honesty  and  lago  dare  be  sworn  he  is  so,  beseeching  his 

master  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  his  conjectures  as  true: 

*«Idob6MMb7tm— 
Tbooj^  I,  pordhanoe^  am  Ticions  in  mj  goess, 
As,  I  oonftsB,  it  is  my  natiure's  plague 
To  spj  into  aboBes:  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  fiialts  that  are  not— I  entreat  yon  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects, 
Toa'd  take  no  potice ;  nor  hnild  yoorself  a  tronble 
Ont  of  his  scattering  and  nnsure  obserranoe." 

In  the  fiice  of  this  entreaty  and  advice,  which,  coming  from 
the  very  quarter  whence  the  suspicion  has  originated,  throws, 
and  is  intended — for  it  was  not  lago's  design  to  stir  the  Moor 
into  any  quick  and  extreme  jealousy,  on  conjectures  and  about 
trifles  which  would  eaoly  be  dissipated  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
schemer — to  throw  a  restraining  doubt  upon  the  probability  of 
the  tale,  Othello  persists  in  pressing  an  explanation,  in  de- 
manding knowledge  of  the  meaning,  the  thought  of  his  ancient, 
who  now,  in  a  direct,  personal  speech,  which  shows  how  well 
he  knew  that  jealousy  had  already  planted  itself  in  his  heart, 
warns  him  against  the  passion.  Othello's  brief  reply,  those 
two  anguished  words,  "  O  Miseby  I"  prove  at  once  the  truth 
of  lago's  suspicion  and  the  correctness  of  his  picture.  True, 
he  presently  denies  it,  but  how  fidndy  I  while  his  very  denial 
shadows  forth  the  final  fatal  measures  which  he  may  pursue 
should  it  not  prove  fiilse: 

••Why?  idiyisthis? 
Think'st  tboo,  rd  molw  o  1^  qf jedbw;^ 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fiesh  suspicions?    No^  to  be  onoe  hi  donbt 
Is       onoe  to  be  resoly'd 


^No^Iago; 

ni  see,  befoire  I  doubt:  when  I  donbt,  prore ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  mon  bat  this, 
Away  at  oooe  with  love  crjMhutj/J* 

Up  to  this  period  of  the  play  lago  had  hinted  no  suspicion 
of  Desdemona's  loyalty,  had  made  no  question  of  her  love ; 
all  that  has  gone  before  is,  except  to  the  suspicious  nature  of 
Othello,  directed  solely  against  Cassio.  Yet  how  evident  the 
predisposition  to  jealousy  has  for  some  time  been  in  the 
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eagerness  to  suspect,  and  the  ease  with  which  evil  sormisea 
and  dark  suggestions  are  insinuated!  It  has,  indeed,  spread 
so  far  that,  to  direct  the  storm  he  has  so  easily  raised,  lago's 
care,  during  the  rest  of  the  scene,  is  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
aggravate  his  suspicions: 

*'  I  am  to  pray  70a  not  to  strain  mj  speech 

To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  longer  reach 

Than  to  sospidoo.    Should  70a  do  so,  my  lord, 

If  7  speech  shoold  fidl  into  such  Tile  snecess 

As  07  thoughts  ahn  not  at" 
'*  H7  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  TOur  honour. 

To  scan  this  thing  no  further:  leare  it  to  time. 
■In  the  meanwhile 

liet  me  be  thought  too  busy  hi  m7  tun 

(As  warth7  cause  I  hay«  to  fiaar  I  am), 

And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour.** 

How  does  Othello  receive  this  parting  counsel  ?    Listen  to 
him  even  while  lago  is  yet  present: 

i(  This  honest  creature,  doubtless 
Sees  and  knows  morej  much  more,  than  he  unfolds.** 

And  soon  as  he  is  alone  what  says  he?  Try  him  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  He  has  fwt  seen  before  doubting:  when  he  doubts  he 
does  not  wait  for  proof,  but,  running  rapidly  to  the  worst  con- 
clusion, fulfils  part  at  least  of  his  previous  promise  that  he 
would  at  once  away  with  love: 

**Sh»'tgone:  lamabuied:  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.** 

Uesdemona  enters:  the  first  effect  of  her  appearance  was 
such  as  to  force  from  Othello  the  words, 

«*Ifshebefidse, 
Ot  then  heaven  Mocks  itself  I    1*11  not  beUeve  It  ;** 

but,  though  they  retire  together,  and  in  the  interval  nothing 
more  transpires  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  OtheliO|  yet  when 
he  next  appears  how  is  it?  Full  of  that  horrible  conceit, 
tossed  by  that  jealous  frenzy,  doubting  his  wife's  falsehood, 
yet  scarce  believing  her  truth,  miserable  that  he  knows  so 
much  and  that  he  knows  nothing  more— his  heart  already 
changed  by  the  poison — ^his  mind  thrown  from  its  balance — 
his  occupation  gone — doting,  despairing,  melancholy,  mad- 
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deiied — ^how  little,  in  that  agitated  state,  needs  there  to  com- 
plete lago's  conquest.  And  what  is  that  little  ?  A  fabricated 
dieam^  a  purloined  handkerchief.    Yet  enough,  quite  enough — 

"Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealons  oonflrizuitioDS  straiig 
As  proob  of  botjr  mrit" 

These  do  the  work:  and  now  his  rage  boils  over,  his  fond  love 
18  turned  to  tyrannous  hate,  blown  to  the  winds;  black,  ven* 
geance  tears  his  heart.  His  breast  heaves,  his  eyes  roU,  his 
tongue  half  groans,  half  screams 

"B]ood,IagOpUoodI 

0  that  the  slaye  had  forty  thmisand  fives: 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  mj  reYaoge  t 

1  would  haTS  bim  nine  years  a  kiUing.'* 

Heaven  is  invoked,  and  Hell.     The  villain  and  his  victim 

unite.    The  parts  are  allotted.    Cassio  is  sentenced  I     Swift 

means  of  death  are  sought  out  for  the  fair  devil!    lago  is 

Lieutenant ! 

What  is  Desdemona's  opinion,  and  what  Emilia's,  as  to 

Othello's  temper?    The  loving  wife,  even  while  she  denies  that 

he  is  jealous,  doubts  whether  he  is  not  so: 

"  And  bat  mj  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealons  creatares  are,  it  were  enough 
To  pat  him  to  ill  thinloBg. 
EnuUa.  It  he  naijedUmtt* 

In  the  very  gift,  Othello's  first  gift  to  Desdemona,  of  the 
fatal  handkerchief,  and  in  the  motives  wherewith  it  was  given 
to  her,  there  is  quite  as  much  jealousy  as  superstition,  and  thus 
the  feeling  was  entertained  even  be/are  their  marriage.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that 

'*  He  so  ooiyai'd  her  she  would  ever  keep  it,** 
telUng  her  its  history,  as  told  to  his  mother  by  the  Egyptian, 

"  Who  was  a  charmer,  and  oonld  ahnoet  read 
The  thonghts  of  peoftle:  she  told  her  while  she  kept  it 
Twoald  make  her  amiabfe,  and  sabdne  my  fiOher 
Entirely  to  her  love :  bnt,  if  she  lost  it 
Or  made  a  ^  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Shoold  hold  ber  loathly,  and  bis  spirito  sboold  hnnt 
After  new  fiwcies.    She,  dymg,  gave  it  me : 
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And  Ud  me  whan  my  fiite  would  ham  xm  wiw 
.  To  £178  it  bar.    I  did  ao:  and  take  heed  of  it, 
Make  it «  darling,  like  your  piecionB  eye, 
To  kiae  or  give  *t  away  were  avch  perditbn, 
As  nothing  dee  oonld  match." 

Othello^  in  making  Buch  a  gift,  with  saoh  motives,  doubted  the 
9exy  not  his  wife  alone.    He  feared  she  might  not  always  be 
true.    This  was  a  jealous  fear,  making  him  beforehand  pro- 
vide the  me^tfis  of  discovery. 
Again  asks 

•^EmOieu    Ismtiki$manJ6al<mt 
IML      I  neV  aaw  this  before. 

Sore,  there's  some  wonder  m  this  handkochief.** 

Then  as  to  its  cause: 

*'EmiL    Pray  hesv*a  it  be  state  matter, 

Andnoeonceptioti,ncrttojeiiiomtoif 

Concerning  ifotk 
Deid,   Alas  the  day!  I  nerer  gave  him  cause. 
EmS,    ButjedUmttouUw3ltiotheannom'4iOf 

They  aire  not  eoerjeaUnufir  the  oauee, 

BvAjee^lamfoTiheswrejeoiomi  ^lieanumiiisr 

Begot  tQKm  itself^  bom  on  Uteff, 
Deed,    HeaVn  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's  mind. 
EmO.    Lady,  amen!" 

But  we  arrivje  at  a  new  Act,  the  fourth,  and  here  again  we 
have  the  old  game  played  with  the  same  success.  lago  by 
turns  aggravating  and  assuaging  the  torture  he  inflicts,  deepen- 
ing the  wound  while  he  seems  to  draw  forth  his  weapon,  till 
the  very  loathsomeness  of  his  own  thoughts,  the  stupe&ction  of 
his  inward  pain,  throws  Othello  into  a  moody,  metaphyacal 
trance,  and  he  then  finds  in  the  existence  of  his  jealousy 
adequate  excuse  for  its  entertainment.  '^Nature  would  not 
invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruc- 
tion."   lago  has  but  to  let  his  medicine  work  on,  for  he  weQ 

knows 

"  Thns  creMameJoob  are  cinj^; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  vhi  thus, 
All  goiltleBS  meet  approach." 

Out  of  this  trance,  this  fit,  and  lethargy,  Othello  wakes  not, 
or,  if  he  wakes,  it  is  as  one  from  excess  of  opium,  and  but  to 
wander  again.  He  is  stunned,  helpless,  and  unmanned;  it  may 
be  that  he  is  but  mocked,  to  think  he  has  been  so  dealt  with: 
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and  yet,  to  feel  himself,  as  he  feel%  '*  a  hoinedmonsteri  a  beast," 
this  certain  and  conscious  effect  must  have  had  its  true  com- 
mensurate cause.  His  injury  is  rendered  more  probable,  as, 
lago  assures  him,  it  is  an  almost  universal  one,  a  lot  that 

**  Eyerj  bearded  fdOow,  that's  bat  7Qk>d, 
May  draw  with  him." 

Such  consolation  under  his  misfortune,  that  he  bears  it  but  in 
common  with  the  mass,  proves  to  Othello  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancient,  the  certainty  of  his  own  wrong.  The  further  offer  of 
ocular  proof  confirms  him.  It  is  blindly  accepted,  even  while 
he  is  warned  to  **  stand  afart^^  to  keep  "  encaved^*  so  that  he 
may  hear  nothing — that  is,  nothing  justly,  nothing  but  what 
shall  establish  his  suspicions — while  all  he  sees,  working  the 
same  way,  is  to  be  treasured  up  as  beyond  all  question : 

"  Bat  mark  the  fleen,  the  gibes  and  notable  scorns 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  £m», 
I  saji  bat  mark  hb  gestare," 

and  in  so  marking  these,  he  is  to  *'  confine  himself  in  a  patient 

list,"  practise  *^  patience,"  not  to  rush  forward,  to  break  out, 

but  to  remain  perdu.    To  all  which  he  promises  that 

"  He  will  be  foond  most  canning  in  his  patience, 
Bat  (dost  thoa  hear)  most  bloody." 

That  is,  he  binds  himself  to  the  extreme  of  vengeance  before 
he  has  obtained  the  desired  proof.  This  is  jealousy,  convincing 
itself,  condemning  its  victim,  seeking  its  own  justification, 
lantern  in  hand  at  noon-day,  rushing  to  the  end  even  while  it 
waits  for  the  evidence. 

Cassio  returns,  and  lago  proceeds  to  question  him  about  his 
fortunes  with  the  &ir  and  firee  Bianca,  sure  that 

'*  He  when  he  hears  of  her  cannot  refirain 
From  the  excess  of  laaghter^ 

likely  most  to  exceed,  when  once  excited  from  the  previous 
depression  of  spirits  into  which  his  professional  disgrace  had 
thrown  him: 

*<  As  he  Shan  smile  Othello  shall  go  mad; 
And  his  anbookish  jealoosy  most  oonstnis 
Poor  Cassio*8  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behayioar 
Qoite  in  the  wrong.** 
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As  was  foreteeu  by  lago,  Gaasio's  behaviour  is  of  this  eohntr^ 
and  all  passes  within  Othello's  own  obsenration.  In  sindi  dto- 
ations  tlie  senses  are  quick,  catching,  and  closdy  sympathetic. 
What  the  mind  has  reasoned  itself  into  as  probable,  the  outer 
senses  receive  as  almost  palpable.  The  ear  thinks  it  hears  what 
the  eye  knows  it  sees,  as,  at  limes,  this  taste  lecals  that  soent» 
the  colour  of  a  flower,  the  flavour  of  a  fruit.  This  may  be  the 
explanation  of  the  first  part  of  the  scene,  for>  inall  thatOtheU^ 
here  say$y  it  can  only  be  distantly  perceived  that  he  may  also 
hear»  But  even  this  further  kind  of  proof  lago  is  not  unwilGng 
to  give  him,  in  the  degree.  Therefore  he  beckons  Othetio  to 
come  nearer,  and  makes  Gassio  begin  the  story  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  with  his  light-o'-love.  He  describes  Bianca  as 
having  been  with  him  ^'  here  even  now" — so  had  Desdemona— * 
as  haunting  him  in  every  place:  that  when  but  the  other  day 
he  was,  with  certain  friends,  on  the  public  place,  by  the  open 
strand,  and  under  the  broad  day,  there  ako  came  this  bauble, 
fitlling  about  his  neck,  hanging  there  and  lolling,  weeping  upon 
him,  hauling  and  pulling  him  home  with  her.  Othello  takes  it 
all  as  of  his  wife.  And  who  is  that  wife?  One  who  but  a  few 
weeks  past  was  known  in  Venice 

*' ft  maiden  tender,  fair,  and  happj, 

And  opposite  to  marriage:  never  bold, 
Of  spirit  so  Btin  and  ^oiet,  tluit  her  metun 
BloBh^dathenelC** 

This  is  she,  Brabantio's  chaste  and  noble  daughter,  of  whom 
Othello  now  believes  such  a  tale  as  the  above,  publicly  avowing 
her  shame,  parading  her  wantonness  before  her  very  country- 
men,  lavishing,  forcing  her  love  upon  her  unwilling  follower. 
His  own  words  presently  paint  her  as  a  public  commoner,  an 
impudent  strumpet,  a  whore,  a  double-cunning  whore.  Wilful 
self-blinded  jealousy  alone  could  credit  it.  And  such  most 
surely  was  that  of  the  Moor. 

But  a  short  while  intervenes,  and  Othello,  parleying  with 
Emilia,  seeks  to  gain  from  her  a  confirmation  of  his  belief. 
All  that  she  says  has  the  contrary  tendency.  She  had  seen 
nothing,  heard  everything  that  passed  between  the  suspected 
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pair*  but  die  saw  nol,  nor  ever  oigpacted  any  harm*  How  full 
and  frank  is  her  d^ence  of  her  mistrese: 

**  I  dun!  mj  lord,  ia  wai^ar  the  is  honert 
Lay  down  mj  loiil  at  sUke:  'if  70a  think  other, 
Remove  joor  tbooght:  it  doth  eboM  jonr  boeom^ 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
Theie's  no  man  bappgr:  the  pnnst  of  thsfa" wires 
Is  fionl  as  slander." 

But  it  has  no  ezculpatoiy  effect,  leayes  no  impresoion  in  her 
fitVDun  Why?.  Because  Othello  is  not  only  now  a  man  made 
jealous,  but  a  jealous  man.  He  has  blackened  Ae  thing  he 
loved^  and  then  seeks  to  harden  himself  into  hating  it,  because 
he  had  blackened  it.  His  passion  has  in  it  the  chief  elements 
cxf  jealousy :  its  lingering  love  for  the  thing  so  soon  to  be 
erushed  out:  its  fond  recollections  of  her  many  amiable  qualities 
and  gentle  conditions,  making  her  crime  all  the  worse;  its  de- 
termination to  do,  and  yet  its  pity  of  the  deed:  its  defeated 
vanity  and  selfish  disappointment: 

**  Cuckold  me  I    With  mine  offioer." 
*«  altwt  toi 


A  fixed  flfi;are  linr  the  time  efsconi 
To  point  his  sbw  unmoving  finger  at ;" 

it  has  its  bloody  thirst,  its  savage  cruelty,  its  instant  and  ex- 
terminating hate.  "  Let  her  rot,  and  perish  and  be  damned 
to-night;  for  she  shall  not  live.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes. 
(xet  me  some  poison,  lago:  this  night,  this  night,  lago:  or 
strangle  her  in  her  bed?  Grood,  good,  very  good,  excellent  good." 
All  of  these  are  visible  in  him,  and  the  result  is  sure,  and  dose 
at  hand.    Alas  for  the  poor  lady  I     Alas  for  Desdemona ! 

Look  at  her,  listen  to  her,  when  thus  left  alone.  Pure, 
gentle,  faithful,  sufiering,  she  breathes  no  word  of  complaint. 
The  blow  has  stunned  her;  she  is  as  one  half  asleep,  to  whom 
tears  are  forbidden  and  language  lost: 

'*  I  have  no  lord:  talk  not  to  me,  Emifia; 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  I  have  none, 
But  what  flboold  go  by  water.    Pxytbee,  i^-m^ 
Lay  ommffhedm^  wUing  tkutB    remember." 

How  the  recollections  of  virgin  pride,  the  consdousness  of  the 
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wife's  purity,  the  hope  of  yet  and  at  mice  rechdming  a  hoshand's 
love,  live  in  the  simple  words.  Then  her  patience  and  her 
humility: 

"  Tis  meet  I  shoold  be  ui'd  80,  Tery  meet"] 

Her  ignorance  of  the  very  thought^  the  mere  name  of  the 
crimen  which^  new  to  her  heartj  her  lips  cannot  syllable: 

**  Am  I  ikatwordfUgf)? 
Suoh  u,  flheaayBy  toy  krd  didaay  I  mu." 

The  blame  is  not  Othello*s;  ^  it  is  her  wretched  fortune.** 

"  How  the  tziek  oame  upon  him,  Hemr^  doUi  knov,** 
not  she;  it  is  hers  to  su£fer  for  it,  and  forgive  while  she  sufl^, 
to  pray  for  those  who  have  wronged  her  with  Othello,  doubting 
also  that  any  could  have  done  so: 

"  If  any  such  there  be,  heayen  pardon  lum." 

And  then  her  enduring  love  for  the  Moor,  her  blessed  longing 
for  his,  her  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  her  intense  devotedness, 
how  these  stand  out,  shine  forth  as  thus  she  kneels: 

"OgoodLigo, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  T 

Good  Mend,  go  to  him:  for,  by  this  light  of  heaTen, 

I  know  not  bow  I  loet  him.    Here  I  kneel  :— 

If  eV  my  will  die}  trespass  *gainst  his  lore, 

Either  in  discoorse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 

Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 

Delighted  them  in  any  other  form : 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  eyer  did, 

And  ever  will — though  he  do  shake  me  off 

To  beggarly  diyoreement— love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forswear  me  I    Unkindness  may  do  much : 

And  his  unkindness  mi^y  defeat  my  life. 

But  never  taint  my  love.*' 

Bending  before  Heaven,  kneeling  to  her  murderer — as  flie 
lambkin  to  its  butcher  '^  kissing  ^e  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed 
its  blood" — ^how  piure,  and  calm,  and  beautiful,  is  Desdemona 
here.  And  such  is  woman  everywhere,  if  rightly  known,  if 
fairly  dealt  with,  their  &ult3  as  dost  in  the  balance  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  men— often  too  of  our  making — and  their 
virtues,  all  their  own,  far,  far  above  ours. 

And  now  it  is  night,  the  banquet  is  over,  the  guests  are  de* 
parted,  and  with  them  for  awhile  is  gone  the  Moor.    Emilia 
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and  her  midtiess  are  together.  No  man  is  a  hmx)  to  his  valet. 
No  woman  ia  anything  more  than  saoh  to  her  maid.  With  the 
mo6t  careful  and  considerate,  there  is  often,  begotten  of  that 
mere  personal  attendance  particularly  if  it  dates  from  an  early 
period,  a  confidence  and  communicativeness  between  maid  and 
mistress,  to  which  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  hitter  are 
almost  the  only  sure  limits.  Desdemona  has  preserved  both, 
and,  even  in  this  hour  of  extreme  and  undeserved  suffering, 
nothing  falls  from  her  which  the  loving  virgin  might  blush  at. 
All  is  forgiven,  all  is  sought  to  be — ^not  tiiat  it  is,  or  yet  can  be 
—forgotten.    To  her  Othello's  coldness  still  is  khid — 

"  her  lov*  doth  m  appnnre  hhn 
That  e'en  Ids  stabbonums,  hk  ohecks  and  fiolnis 
HaTt  grace  and  fitToar  in  them." 

And  yet  is  her  mind,  against  herself,  (^pressed  and  overcome 
with  its  sudden  and  so  late  affliction,  overshadowed  too  with  her 
coming  fate,  which  yet  she  dreamt  not  of:  patient  is  she  and 
nerved  up,  but  it  is  against  a  life  of  suffering,  not  a  death  of 
cruelty.  The  foreground  still  lowers  for  her:  tiie  dark  future 
reveals  itself  in  .terrible  glimpses  which  she  cannot  all  shut 
out.  Emilia  has  '^laid  tiiose  sheets  she  bade  her  on  the 
bed."  But  they  awake  not  now  recollections,  or  expecta- 
tions tiiat  shall  be  again  enjoyed.  A  sad  doubt,  we  might 
say,  a  conscious  prophecy  is  forced  upon  her  by  the  events 
which  duiTound  her: 

**  If  I  do  die  before  thee,  prythee,  ehnmd  me 
In  one  of  thoee  same  sheetB." 

Her  thoughts  are  already  of  tiie  grave,  her  words  as  the  music 

of  the  dying  swan: 

«*  Mj  mother  had  a  maid  oalTd— Barbara: 
She  waa  m  love;  and  he,  she  loT*d,  pronr'd  mad, 
And  did  lonake  her ;  she  had  a  song  of— «»JBow; 
An  old  thing  twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it:  that  tang,  to-night, 
Will  not  gf>  firom  mj  mind." 

It  expressed  thy  fortune  too,  sweet  Desdemooa,  and,  like  the 
deserted  girl  of  tiie  song,  thine  also  it  was  to  die  singing,  love 
and  music  in  thy  latest  sighs. 
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It  is  natural  that  their  conyeiBatioii  should  faQ  upon  her 
quarrel  with  Othello  and  its  cause.  Her  suspected  crime,  the 
mere  idea  of  the  possibility  of  which  is  one  that  her  pure  mind 
cannot  embrace,  and  her  true  heart  rebek  against: 

<*  Dost  thoa  in  ooDBdflOOt  think— teD  me,  Emilia— 
That  there  be  iramen  do  ahoae  their  hnabinids?** 

And  then  the  twice  repeated  question—- 

**  WonUst  thoa  do  such  a  deed  for  an  the  worid  ?** 

self-answered  indignantly,  instantly, 

**  No,  by  this  heavenlj  Uglit ! 
I  would  not  do  snch  wrong  for  the  whole  world**— 

a  defence  which  extends  to  her  whole  sex,  for  of  any  and  all 
she  feels  and  thinks  the  same: 

^*  I  do  not  think  there  ie  any  inch  woman.** 

Emilia's  is  far  from  an  unexceptionable  character.  She  is  of  a 
worldly  loose  morality;  yet  her  feelings  are  warm  and  quick 
and  generous.  Her  sympathy  with  Desdemona,  her  redstanoe 
against  Othello's  suborning  attempts,  her  rage  at  the  lurking 
slanderers,  her  defiance  of  the  Moor,  her  imprecations  on  Iago» 
when  the  deed  is  done:  there  is  much  in  all  this  that  greatly 
redeems  an  else  erring  character.  But  we  pause  upon  it  here 
for  a  different  purpose,  merely  to  remark  upon  the  practical 
wisdom,  the  useful  truth  which  there  is  in  her  language: 

*<  Tea,  but  I  think  it  ia  their  huabands*  fftolta, 
Ifwiyeadofall.** 

'*  Lei  hnabanda  know 
Their  wiyea  hare  aenae  like  them:  they  aee,  and  amell, 
And  have  their  paktea  both  for  aweet  and  aour, 
Aa  hnabanda  hare.    What  ia  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  na  for  othera?    laitaport? 
Ia  it  aflbction  breeda,  or  frailty  erra? 
And  haye  not  we  aflfectiooa? 
Deauea  for  sport?  and  frailty,  aa  men  have? 
Then,  let  them  nae  aa  well,  elae,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inatmot  na  to.**  • 

This  is  a  text  which  men  would  do  well  to  get  by  heart  and 
keep  there. 

We  approach  the  final  fatal  scene.    Desdemona  sleeps,  that 
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deep  which  has  but  onoe  to  wake,  and  then  never  more  to  end. 
A  flingle  light  illumee  the  antique  chamber.  Her  dark  hair 
escapes  fiN>m  her  kerchief  and  floats  adown  the  pillow,  cushion- 
ing a  cheek  as  soft  and  white  aa  itself*  Her  loosen'd  robe — for 
we  are  in  Cyprus,  and  it  is  summer — but  half  conceals  that 
sweet  neck  and  the  billowy  whiteness  of  her  delicate  breast :  one 
fidr  and  finely  rounded  arm  droope  by  her  side.  Traces  of 
sorrow  and  suffering  may  be  imagined  upon  her  brow  and  cheek, 
for  ever  and  anon, — light  and  passing  clouds  upon  an  else 
bright  lake — ^they  hde  and  quiver  as  with  some  inward  emotion. 
At  times  her  lips  move,  and,  though  the  ear  takes  in  no  sound, 
the  heart  hears  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  her  blessings  on  her  cruel 
lord.  She  recals  another  sweet  picture  of  another  lovely  but 
more  fortunate  wife,  sleeping  like  Desdemona  her  last  sleep. 
Petrarch  has  painted  for  us  the  dying  Laura,  and  the  likenesses 
are  eaaly  convertible: 

^  Pallida  no,  ma  pin  che  new  bianc* 
Che  aenza  vento  in  un  bel  oolla  fiooehi 
Puea  poaar  oome  persona  stanca." 

Othello  enters.  He  has  bound  himself  up  in  one  miserable 
and  murderous  thought.  He  has  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place.  Nothing  must  enter  his  mind  that  may  disturb 
its  &tal  determination.  His  soul  is  nerved  for  the  coming  crime 
by  the  nameless  and  inevitable  cause.  He  sees  and  feels  nothing 
else,  or  more: 

**  It  IB  the  eanae,  it  is  the  canae  mj  wml— 
It  ia  the  canae." 

That  cause  makes  the  murder  which  he  intends  seem  but  as 
a  sacrifice,  necessary,  holy.  He  has  dwelt  upon  it  till  it  has 
become  his  all  in  all^  still  marshalling  him  the  way  that  he 
must  go. 

He  turns  and  moves  toward  her,  looking  on,  bending  over 
her  as  she  sleeps.  He  would  not  kill  her  in  her  slumber,  yet 
he  will  not  wake  her  to  her  death.  If  she  awake  she  will 
beseech,  and  may  move  and  melt  him  from  his  purpose. 
When  therefore  she  wakes  he  will  not  expostulate  with  her, 
lest  her  body  and  her  beau^  unprovide  his  mind  again.    Such 
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waa  his  resolve:  but  her  loveUnesB  ia.not  to  be  renated.  Iir 
Ae^  at  least  she  may  be  innooent.  Fate  demaads  her  victiiOy 
but  love  stays  his  huid.  The  Ught  must  be  queached,  the  rose 
must  be  plucked,  but,  ere  they  are  eztmguisbed  and  withered, 
how  his  better  nature  almost  relents  aboye  their  brightness  and 
their  fragrance.  The  agony  of  his  spirit,  osdllating  between 
the  depth  of  his  disgrace  and  the  pity  of  his  rerenge,  dazzled 
by  her  extreme  beauty,  desperate  with  her  utter  &lsehood»  is 
dreadful  and  sublime.  He  stoops  to  smell  the  rose  upon  the 
tree,  to  kiss  her  ere  he  kills. 

Byron  in  his  best  poem — we  mean  his  poem  of  the  greatest 
and  most  frequent  beauties — ^has  several  beautiful  stanzas^ 
descriptive  of  their  genuine  and  unequalled  joy  ^'  who  watch 
o*er  what  they  lave  while  sleeping.*'  What  then  must  be  his 
feeling  who  bends  over  the  deeping  object  of  his  hate;  and 
what  his  who  scarce  knows  whether  he  loves  or  hates,  whether 
he  should  crush  or  cherish  the  form  which  lies  before  him? 
We  have  but  to  alter  a  word  or  two,  and  it  applies  well  to 
Othello  : 

**  For  then  it  lies  00  ^nnqml,  once  bdofad, 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  him  ii  living; 
So  gantle,  stirlesB,  helpless  and  unmov'd. 

And  all  onoonadoiis  of  the  pain  *tis  caving, 
AH  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd  and  pror'd, 

Hosh*d  into  depths  heyond  the  watcher's  diving, 
Then  lies  the  thbg  he  loved  with  all  her  enors 

And  an  her  channs,  like  death  without  his  terrors.** 

Not  long  to  remain  so,  for  the  grisly  tyrant  already  poises 
and  points  his  dart*     She  wakes. 

There  is  not  in  what  follows  much  that  suits  us  to  remark 
upon.  He  is  stem,  sullen,  sarcastic,  she  all  sweetness,  resigna- 
tion, and  to  the  last  loving.  He  would  not  kill  her  soul,  her 
unprepared  spirit.  She  cannot  believe  that  he  will  kill  her 
body.  She  fears,  yet  knows  not  why,  for  she  feels  her  inno- 
cence, and  that  even  her  sins  are  but  the  loves  she  bears  to  him* 
Tet  with  his  eyes  rolling  so,  that  nether  lip  thus  gnawed,  his 
very  frame  so  shaken,  Othello,  she  fears,  may  be  in  fatal 
earnest  She  is  allowed  but  short  Amh.  Silence  is  commanded. 
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tor  her  eloquence  might  be  troublesome.    He  accuses  her  as  to 

the  handkerchief,  that  she  gave  it  to  Caseio;  he  will  take  no 

denial,  hear  no  defence*    In  yain  she  assures  him,  by  her  life 

and  soul,  that  it  is  not  so: 

"I  never  did 
Offend  yon  in  mj  life:  nerer  loY*d  Caasio 
Bnt  with  soch  ganenl  wamnty  of  hea?^ 
As  I  mi^  lof:  I  nevw  ga?6  him  tokan: 
Sand  for  the  man  and  aik  him.** 

-  No  I  that  he  had  seen  that  handkerchief  in  Casno's  hand  is 
to  Othello  answer  sufficient,  and  proof  satisfactory  of  all  the 
rest  The  near  and  natural  excuse  that  Gassio  might  have 
found  it  is  inadmissible,,  beyond  credence,  not  worth  a 
thought,  a  subterfuge  I  But  the  dialogue  must  here  speak 
for  itself: 

''Jki.  Sand  for  him  hither, 

And  let  him  ooofoaa  a  truth. 

(Hh.  He  hath  oonfesa'd. 

Du,    What,  my  lord? 

OA,    That  he  hath— na'dthee^ 

Dm,  How?  nnUwfolly? 

OUL    Ajl     ' 

Dm,  He*]l  not  aay  ao. 

(Hh,  Ko,  his  month  ia  atopp'd ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for  it 

Dm,    My  fear  mterprets  then,— What,  is  he  dead  ? 

OA.    Had  an  hishurs  heen  liyes,  my  peat  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  alL 

Dm.    AUs !  he  is  hetray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th,    Oat,  strompet !    Weep*st  then  for  him  to  my  fooe? 

Dm,    0,  banish  me,  my  lord,  bnt  kill  me  not* 

Oih,    Down,  strumpet  I 

Dm,    Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  Kto  toMught. 

(Hh,    Nay,  if  yon  strive— 

Det,  Bnt  half  an  hoar« 

OA,  Being  done 

There  is  no  pause. 

Dm,  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

OA,    Itistoolate.  {He tmotiwn hm'.y 

We  will  now  confine  ourselves  to  any  remaining  proofs  that 
the  subsequent  play  aSbrds  of  the  jealous  nature,  and  that 
alone,  of  Othello.  He  is  jealous  after  his  revenge,  that  is,  he 
confirms  and  maintains  it  in  the  very  face  of  that  which  should 
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broken  words,  to  be  ever  after  silent. 

•<  Dti.  0,  fiOsely,  fiilMly  mnrder'd  t 

AgofltlMMdetthldie. 
EmO,  0  who  hAih  done 

ThigdMdl 
JDef.     Nobody— I  mjaalf:  fiuwwell: 

Oommoidmotomykindlord:  OfittOw«llI  {JHts^y 

The  dying  wife  acquits  her  murderer:  attributes  her  death 
to  herself,  to  no  one  else^  and  with  her  last  breath  begs  to  be 
remembered,  to  her  hind  lord.  In  short,  she  dies  blessing  him 
and  forgiving.  If  Othello  had  been  merely  surprised  into 
jealousy,  if  he  had  not  been  of  a  jealous  nature,  he  would  have 
been  undeceived,  we  think,  at  once,  as  to  his  previous  sus- 
picions. But  he  retains  them  wilfully  to  the  last,  and  it  is  only 
perforce,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  enlightened  as  to  his  wife's 
innocence  and  his  own  rash  and  fatal  cruelty.  Emilia's  reite- 
rated asseverations  that  he  belied  his  wife,  that  she  was  heavenly 
true,  should  have  shaken  him;  but  no  I  they  are  all  given  in 
vain.  Triumphing  in  that  he  had  himself  killed  her,  that  she 
had  gone  to  burning  hell  with  a  lie  on  her  lips,  a  new  mn 
added  to  the  old  list,  he  insists  that  she  had  turned  to  folly,  was 
a  whore,  as  false  as  water.  This  desperate  incredulity,  and 
wilful  persistence  in  a  now  palpable  error,  is  continued  even 
after  the  entry  of  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  lago.  It  is  to  them 
he  addresses  his  defence;  the  assurance  he  still  held  of  Desde- 
mona's  guilt  he  seeks  to  impress  upon  them: 

<<  *Ti8  ptifiil :  Imt  jet  lago  knows 
That  she  with  Caano  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thoosand  tunes  committed ;  Gassio  oonliDSB'd  it ; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  reoognisance  and  pledge  of  lore 
Which  I  first  gave  her ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief  an  antique  token 
My  fisither  gare  mj  mother.** 

Nor  is  it,  until  Emilia's  statement, 

"  That  handkerchief  then  speak'st  of 
I  foand  hy  fortnne,  and  did  give  my  hnsband; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(Mors  than,  indeed,  beking'd  to  sach  a  trifle) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it,** 
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is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  lago  stabbing  his  wife  to  silence  her, 
that  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  he  can  at  last  see  what  a  gull,  a 
dolt,  a  fool  he  has  been,  and  what  the  blackness  of  his  crime  in 
having  violently  harried  her  from  life: 

'*  Now,  how  dostthon  look  now?    O  lU-Btaii'd  wonch, 
Pale  «8  thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  ftt  eompt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  finom  faeftTsn 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it:  cold,  cold  mj  girl 
Even  like  thy  chastity.** 

We  have  thus  shown,  we  think  pretty  dearly^  that  Coleridge, 
if  in  earnest,  was  in  error  in  <the  opinion  expressed,  and  that  the 
old  and  common  notion  of  the  character  of  Othello  being  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  passion  of  jealousy  is  the  true  one. 
Genius  is  not  always  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  standing  in 
opposition  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  It  adds  an  appear* 
ance  of  originality,  and  almost  excuses  a  claim  to  the  reputation 
of  superior  sagacity  and  refinement.  As  a  mere  practice  with 
the  foils  of  criticism,  a  kind  of  sham  fight  of  the  intellect,  or  as 
a  playful  display  of  controversial  subtlety  and  acuteness,  an 
occasional  paradox,  like  this  of  Coleridge's,  might,  firom  such  as 
him,  be  allowed  to  pass,  in  private  society,  without  any  severity 
of  inquiry,  or  it  may  even  afibrd  a  harmless  and  indeed  not  un- 
instructive  amusement.  But  it  is  time  to  rescue  criticism  from 
the  contempt  of  sober  people,  when  we  find  such  freaks  of 
fimcy,  publicly  and  repeatedly,  supported  with  gravity  and 
earnestness  by  those  who  profess  to  guide  and  correct  the  public 
taste.  We  cannot  conceive  a  less  acceptable  compliment  to  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  than  that  which,  if  serious^  Coleridge 
pays  him  in  such  an  opinion  as  the  above.  If  our  great  poet, 
and  not  ours  alone — but  the  great  poet  of  all  time  and  space — 
meant  to  convey  an  impression  that  Othello  was  not  a  jealous 
man,  never  was  there  a  more  complete  and  miserable  failure,  a 
failure  the  greatest  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  any  author, 
more  particularly  perhaps  in  a  dramatist,  because  it  arises  from 
proved  inability  to  work  out  what  he  himself  means.  Until 
Coleridge  uttered  this  startling  criticism,  all  the  world  was  well 
agreed  as  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  character  of  Othello. 

T 
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And  eren  now  the  great  masB  of  the  people  continue  as  blind  as 
ever  to  any  contrary  dengn  of  the  poet  than  this,  in  that  char 
racter,  to  personify  and  portray  the  feeling  of  jealousy.  Who 
ever  sees  the  acted  play,  who  in  liis  closet  erer  reads  the  written 
play,  and  troubles  his  head  with  the  new  opinion  which  *we 
here  combat?  Is  then  Shakspeare  himself  at  fault,  or  is  it  not 
merely  that  his  critic  is  more  adventurous  than  successful? 
TesI  his  countless  admirers  have  not  for  250  years  cherished 
an  egre^ous  error  and  cannot  now  part  with  their  old  faitL 

We  would  wish  to  make  a  concluding  remark.  It  may  well 
have  been  made  before,  although  unknown  to  ua.  It  is  the 
great  and  true  compliment — all  compliments  to  be  great  should 
be  true,  else  they  degenerate  into  mere  flattery,  and  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  both  giver  and  taker  are  deteriorated  by  the 
attempt  to  pass,  the  willingness  to  receive  the  counterfeit  coin 
— which  Shakspeare  has  so  justly  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  not  in 
the  character  of  Desdemona,  but  in  that  of  Othello.  We  re- 
peat it,  in  his  character  not  in  hers.  Desdemona  is  aU  that  is 
perfect  and  pure  and  beautiful  In  person,  the  cunningest 
pattern  of  excelling  nature^  in  mind  and  soul  she  has  as  much 
of  the  angel  about  her  as  Heaven  ever  vouchsafed  to  show 
upon  earth.  But  this  is  not  what  we  mean;  our  compliment 
is  that,  caring  not  for  station,  age,  creed,  colour,  country, 
credit,  anything,  she  weds  the  heart  and  mind  of  Othello^  the 
noble  soldier,  the  high-spirited  and  conquering  Moor.  She 
looked  deeper  than  the  skin;  the  shadowed  livery  of  the 
burnished  sun  mlsliked  not  her — she  saw  beneath,  within,  to 
prove  whose  blood  was  reddest,  his  or  hers.  She  cared  not 
that  he  was  rude  in  speech,  and  little  blest  with  the  set  phrase 
of  peace,  wanting  mayhap  in  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
which  chamberers  have:  she  saw  not  that  he  was  black,  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years:  she  asked  not  to  whom  related 
or  by  whom  begot — ^though  here,  too,  was  she  rewarded,  for 
Othello 

*«fetchM  his  life  and  biing 
From  men  of  rojal  seige ;  and  his  demeritB 
Might  speak,  nnbomieted,  to  as  proad  a  ibrtmie 
As  this  that  he  has  reachM**— 
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she  loved  his  great  heart,  his  noble  deeds,  his  taintless  honour, 
his  well-won  fame;  she  loved  the  hero,  the  chief,  judging  not 
from  complement  extern,  but  from  what  he  had  done  and 
might  do*  Others  attributed  her  love  to  drugs  and  charms, 
to  conjurations  and  to  mighty  magic,  wondering 

'*  that  dM  who  ahmmM 
The  WMldi J  cnrled  darlingB  of  hut  luition, 
Woold  ever  have,  to  incnr  a  gBoenl  mock, 
Run  fimn  her  (ktber  to  the  aootj  hoeom 
Of  aooh  a  thing  as  this,  to  fear  not  to  delight" 

But  this  appalled  not  her;  the  first  strangeness  overcome,  it 
rather  attracted  her  to  hear 

**  The  battlee,  sieges,  fortnnes  I  had  paBS*d, 
Which  I  obserriog, 

To<A  omte  u  pUaat  hamr  and/omd  good  metmg 
To  drawjrom  her  apra^r  ofoameti  hearif 
ThatlwoMaUmifpOgtimaffedaate 
Whereof  fay  panels  she  had  somethmg  heard, 
Bat  not  intentiYdy:  I  did  consent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  qf  her  tean 
When  I  did  tpeak  of  §ome  ditireefftU  eiroke 
Thatmgyotdh  w^d.    Mj  stoiy  bebg done, 
She  gsTe  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs: 
She  swore— In  fiuth,  'twas  strange,  *twas  passing  strange ; 
HTwaa  pitifiil,  twas  woodxoos  pitifol; 
She  wah'dehe  had  no%  heard  it:  get  9hemA*d 
That  heaufn  had  made  heir  euch  a  man :  she  thank'd  me 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loVd  her, 
I  shonld  bat  teach  hhn  how  fo  <eff  ny  sCoiy, 
And  that  would  woo  her. 

Upon  this  hint  I  spake. 
She  Md  me  fir  the  dangtfre  I  had  pau'd; 
And  I  lovM  her  that  she  did  pity  them.** 

This  was  Othello's  sole  witchcraft,  this  the  triumphant  spell 
which  overmastered  all  obstacles  between  them,  the  open  sesame 
of  hearts  worthy  to  be  loved  and  capable  only  of  loving  what 
was  worthy.  Shakspeare  intended  this  compliment  to  the  fidr 
sex,  who  well  deserve  it.  From  Desdemooa's  own  lips,  in  the 
high  council  of  the  Doge,  and  before  the  most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  signiors  of  the  state,  she  avows  it,  with  a  virtuous 
pride: 

y2 
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"  That  1 4id  leva  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
Mj  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortnoes 
Maj  tnimpet  to  the  world:  iny  hmrft  mMnei 
Even  to  ike  very  quaUty  of  my  lord: 
I  saw  OtheOo's  visage  in  his  mind: 
And  Ui  his  honours  and  his  vaUamtparti^ 
Did  T  my  sotd  and  fortunes  eonseoraU ; 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peaoe,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rights  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavj  interim  shall  support 
Bj  lus  dear  absence:  let  me  go  with  him." 

This,  then,  is  the  higher,  greater  compliment  to  which  we 
wished  to  draw  notice.  We  are  within  the  judgment  of  the 
sex — to  selfish,  contaminating  man  we  appeal  not — ^if  it  is  not 
also  a  truth,  of  which  most  of  them  are  capable^  and  many 
have  practised. 


AGAMIMNON, 

ALTERED    FROM    ALFIERI. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE, 

AOAXXlfKON. 

(eotbthus. 
Pboplb.    Soldiers. 
Clttemnbstra. 
Electra. 

Sgbkb.— The  royal  palace  at  Argos. 


IGAMEMNON. 


CBgtsthus. 


It  will  not  be — ^vainly  at  holy  shrines 

I  bend  my  knee  praying  for  better  thoughts; 

It  may  not  be — the  Fates  will  have  their  due; 

The  stem  undying  spirit  of  revenge 

Will  not  be  cheated  thus:  my  father's  shade 

Pursues  me,  bloody  and  indignant  still; 

I  have  no  strength  longer  to  combat  it: 

What  must  be  must,  I  yield  me  to  its  voice. 

Now  am  I  thine,  Thyestes^  wholly  thine! 

Here  do  I  cast  aside  all  milder  thoughts. 

All  common  sympathies  and  humbler  aims. 

And  consecrate  my  being  to  revenge, 

To  pitiless  hate,  and  blackest  thoughts  of  blood. 

Even  as  I  speak,  audibly  in  my  breast 

The  listening  furies  laud  the  terrible  vow, 

And  where  theb  fiercest  stings  late  vainly  prick'd 

Its  indecision,  promise  triumph  now; 

While,  boiling  thro'  my  veins,  my  parents'  blood 

Demands  their  death  who  wrought  our  race  such  wrongs. 

Nor  shall  they  vainly  ask  it — 'tb  resolved. 

E'en  now  my  foe,  Troy's  victor,  great  Atrides 

With  glory  crown'd  to  Argos  back  returns: 

I  wait  him  here,  here  in  his  palace  hall. 

Would  he  were  come!  short  diall  his  triumph  be! 

The  time  is  near,  Thyestes,  thine  shall  be 

No  single  victim,  the  universal  blood 

Of  Atreus  shall  avenge  thee. 


— ^But,  no  raahneas! 
Let  me  use  art,  ere  I  imsheftthe  the  sword; 
Unann'd,  alone,  I  brare  a  powerfiil  king, 
O'er  whom  nor  victory,  vengeance  shall  be  mine 
If  my  full  heart  control  not  its  long  hate. 

CBgtsthus,    Clttehnestra. 

Clytem.    (Egysthu%  ever  must  £  find  you  thus, 
Lonely  and  sad,  to  gloomy  thoughts  a  prey? 
Hide  you  from  me  your  sorrows?  must  I  still 
See  you  shun  her  who  lives  alone  in  you? 

CEgys.    I  am  too  much  a  stranger  in  these  halls; 
'Tis  true  your  kindness  props  me;  but  for  that, 
And  that  you  here  are  Queen,  my  foot  had  never 
The  threshold  crossed;  for  you  alone  I  came, 
For  you  I  here  remain.    But  ah  I  the  day, 
The  mournful  day  already  is  at  hand 
When  e'en  your  voice  shall  bid  me  hence  depart. 

Clytem.    My  voice?  Oh  think  not  so;  that  ne'er  can  be: 
Oaths  profit  little,  nought;  yourself  be  judge. 
If  in  this  loving  heart  a  single  thought 
I  cherish  save  of  you. 

(Egys*  And  were  I  such 

As  you  would  have  me  think,  your  breast's  sole  thought. 
If  me  your  honour  aught  concern,  great  Queen, 
Methinks  I  rather  ought  to  seek  my  death — 
And  would  so — sooner  than  disturb  your  peace, 
Obscure  your  fame,  or  take  from  you  one  jot 
Of  Agamemnon's  love.     It  is  my  fete. 
For  that  I  am  Thyestes'  wretched  child, 
Wand'ring,  revil'd,  obscure,  and  poor  to  live; 
Son  of  an  infamous  father,  I  am  deemed 
More  infamous  still,  though  innocent;  I  want 
Riches,  and  friends  and  power,  and  arrogant  modes 
To  cancel  in  me  the  defect  and  shame 
Of  birth,  the  stain  of  my  paternal  name. 
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It  is  not  with  Atrideo  thus!  in  him 

Troy  weepe  her  glorious  conqueror;  will  he  ever 

Endure  in  Argos  the  detested  son 

Of  his  implaoable  and  deadliest  foe? 

Cfytem.    And,  if  he  does  return,  that  ancient  feud 
In  lus  new  glories  will  be  all  forgotten; 
A  conquering  king  knows  not  to  treasure  hate 
For  foe  he  fears  not. 

CEffys.  True,  I  am  so  weak 

No  one  need  fear;  exil'd,  unarm'd,  alone, 
Grreat  Agamemnon  will  not  deign  to  hate: 
But  he  may  scorn  me:  would  you  have  me  stay 
And  brook  such  outrage?    Is  it  thus  your  love 
Counsels  me  to  embrace  my  own  dishonour? 

Clytem.    And  yours?    Is  thia  its  proof,  calmly  to  think 
Of  leaving  me? 

(Effys.  lis  idle  to  deceive 

In  such  an  hour.    Necessity  suggests 
The  fatal  thought;  for,  hope  you,  if  your  lord 
Were  even  willing  to  forget  the  wrongs 
My  sire  had  done  him,  he  would  stoop  to  feign. 
Or  long  be  ignorant  of  the  foul  shame 
His  love  here  sufiers?    If  I  stay,  I  must 
Flee  your  dear  presence;  flee  and  lead  a  life 
Far  worse  than  death;  for,  ever  in  your  sight 
If  I  should  come,  a  single  careless  look, 
Or  sigh  unconscious  might  our  love  betray: 
And  then  what  were  our  fete?    Alas!  the  least 
Suspicion  in  the  king  would  deem  us  guilty 
Of  the  worst  crime.    Not  of  myself  I  think, 
Nor  fear  I  aught,  for  I  am  arm'd  to  give 
That  terrible  proof  of  truest  love,  to  die, 
And  save  at  once  your  honour  and  your  life. 

Clytem,    But  who,  who  knows  he  will  return?    So 
distant 
The  danger  is,  I  dream  not  of  the  chance. 
Many  long  moons  are  past  since  Troy's  proud  walls 


Lay  in  the  dust.    Atrides  still  survives 

And  still  returns  not.    Fame,  vire  know,  reports 

The  Grrecian  vessels  &r  and  wide  dispers'd 

By  boisterous  winds.    Hie  day  perhaps  is  near 

Which  shall,  at  last,  bring  my  rent  heart  revenge, 

Perfect  though  tardy,  for  my  murdered  child. 

CEgyi.    And  were  it  come,  would  the  illustrious  widow 
Of  the  great  King  of  kings  e'er  deign  to  turn 
Her  glance  cm  me?  on  me,  of  unkind  fate 
The  miserable  butt,  the  obscure  scion 
Of  a  detested  race?  on  me  who  want 
Olory  and  gold,  arms,  subjects,  fiiends — 

Clytem.  —And  crimes; 

Add  this  unto  the  rest;  your  hand  nor  bears 
Atrides'  soeptie  in  its  grasp,  nor  yet 
His  dagger  reeking  with  the  innocent  blood 
Of  my  dear  child.    May  Heav'n  my  witness  be  I 
My  heart  none  other  but  Atrides  lov'd 
Ere  yet  he  tore  my  daughter  from  mine  arms, 
And  bound  her  victim  to  an  impious  shrine: 
The  deadly  memory  of  that  fiital  day, 
That  horrible  deed,  with  anguish  and  wild  rage 
Tortures  me  ever.     Not  to  the  vain  dreams 
Of  a  false  augur,  but  to  the  more  true 
Ambition  of  a  most  inhuman  sire. 
My  blood,  my  child  was  sacrificed,  by  stealth 
Ta'en  from  my  care,  under  the  lyipg  hope 
Of  prosperous  marriage.    From  that  hour  till  now 
I  feel  a  cold  sick  horror  at  the  name 
Of  such  a  sire.     I  have  not  seen  him  since; 
And  if,  at  last,  Fortune  should  now  betray  him — 

(Egy9.    — She  never  will  do  so;  she  will  be  true 
Howe'er  he  wearies  her;  'twas  she  who  led  him 
Chief  of  the  Grecian  hosts  to  Xanthus'  side; 
Twas  Fortune,  not  his  virtue,  which  subdued 
The  inexorable  wrath  of  fierce  AchiUes, 
And  the  great  Hector's  valour;  she  will  bring  him 
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Hai^hty  and  full  of  spoils  to  Argos  home. 

Not  long,  not  long,  and  Agamemnon  diall 

Shaie  your  sweet  couch;  fair  pledges  yet  remain 

Of  your  old  loves,  Electra  and  Orestes, 

Pledges  to  a  new  peace;  before  bis  flame 

The  base  love  which  for  me  your  breast  now  fosters 

Shall  melt  away  as  clouds  before  the  sun. 

ClyUm.    Dear  is  Electra,  needful  is  Orestes — 
But  ever  in  my  heart  the  plaintive  voice 
Of  my  dear  dying  Iphigene  resounds: 
In  sad  reproachful  tones  I  hear  her  cry 
^^ Lao* it  thou  my  cruel  murcTrer^  mother?^*    No! 
I  love  him  not.    Ah  me!  a  better  father 
Hadst  thou,  CEgysthus,  to  my  children  been. 

CEgyi.    Ghnmt  Heav'n!  I  may  one  day  possess  the  name; 
But  vain  such  lof^y  hope.    Nought  else  for  me 
In  the  dark  future  rests  but  shame  and  grief^ 
Misery  and  ruin.    As  you  so  desire 
Here  will  I  meet  my  fate,  whatever  it  be; 
I  will  remain  while  mine  alone  the  risk, 
If  you  it  threaten,  I  shall  know  to  die 
Sole  victim  of  a  most  unhappy  love. 

Clyiem.    Ere  that  shall  come  to  pass  myself  will  make 
Our  fortunes  indivisible.    Thy  firank 
And  modest  speech  excites  me  more;  each  hour 
I  see  thee  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
And — ^but  Electra  comes;  leave  me  with  her; 
I  love  her,  and,  for  you,  would  gain  her  favour. 

[Exit  OEgysthm. 


Electaa.    Clttemnestba. 

Elec.    Dear  mother!  can  it  be  that  cruel  fate 
Condemns  us  to  eternal  pain  and  dread, 
You  for  your  absent  lord  to  sigh  in  vain, 
Me  for  my  father?    Oh  what  boots  it  us 
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To  hear  the  tale  of  lofty  Troy  o'erthrowui 

If  ev*ry  hour  new  perils  rise  to  bar 

The  progress  of  her  glorious  conqueror  home? 

Cfytem.    What  then,  the  rumour  strengthens  which  so  late 
Described  the  Grecian  fleet  dispersed  and  wreck'd? 

Eke    Doubtful  and  various  are  the  tidings  spread; 
Some  state  our  fleet  within  the  Bosphorus 
By  storms  continuous  from  the  turbulent  south 
Driven  and  detained;  others  on  our  own  seas 
Swear  to  have  seen  their  whit'ning  sails  advance; 
Some  too  there  are  who  say  the  royal  bark 
Struck  on  a  rock,  where,  found'ring,  all  her  crew 
Together  with  the  king  were  in  her  whelm*d. 
Alas  for  us  I  who  know  not  'mid  so  many 
Which  to  believe.    Mother,  how  end  this  doubt, 
This  killing  keen  suspense? 

Cfytem.  The  adverse  winds. 

Which  so  long  thwarted  his  departure  hence. 
Till  blood  was  shed,  perchance  till  blood  is  shed 
Permit  not  his  return.    O  my  dear  children. 
Right  joyful  am  I  to  have  kept  you  here 
In  safety  by  my  side.     For  you  at  least, 
I  have  not  now,  as  ten  years  past,  to  tremble. 

Elec.     What  do  I  hear?  my  mother,  why  recal 
That  sacrifice?  'twas  terrible,  'twas  fittal. 
But  necessaiy  too.     If  Ueav'n  to-day 
Ask'd  of  you  yet  another  daughter's  blood. 
Joyful  would  I  to  the  death-altar  run. 
To  save,  for  you  your  husband,  for  the  Greeks 
Their  captain,  for  my  country  her  great  King. 

Clytem,    I  know  your  sire  is  dear -to  you,  do  you  love 
Your  mother  so? 

Elec.  I  love  you  both  alike. 

But  now  my  sire's  in  danger,  and  alas! 
At  the  sad  thought  nor  pity  fills  your  eye, 
Nor  terror  pales  your  cheek.     You  do  not  love  him, 
Mother,  as  well  as  I? 
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Chftem.  I  kno^  him  better  I 

Elec.    O  Heav'nl  what  say  you?  but  a  few  months  back 
You  did  not  thus  speak  of  him.    From  the  time 
Our  warriors  sailed  for  Troy,  slowly  and  sad, 
Scarce  had  a  lustre  past,  yet  day  by  day, 
I've  heard  you  sigh  for  his  return.     To  us 
Still  would  you  talk  of  him,  in  him  alone 
Seem  to  exist,  from  him  instructing  us ; 
And  in  that  parley  I  have  mark*d  your  cheek 
Wet  with  the  bitter  tears  of  truest  love. 
You  have  not  seen  him  since,  he  is  the  same; 
Tis  you  alone  are  changed,  alas!  too  much; 
Some  new  and  secret  cause  there  is,  which  shows  him 
Thus  different  in  your  sight  from  what  he  was^ 

Clytem.     Some  new  and  secret  cause?    Go  to— -my  heart 
Has  been,  must  ever  be,  against  him  clos'd: 
Listen,  Electra!  should  I  here  unlock 
My  bosom's  inmost  thoughts — 

Elec.  — ^I  know  them,  mother, 

Such  as  they  are;  would  they  were  different! 

Cistern*    What  mean  you?  can  she  guess? 

Eke,  Heav'n  grant  that  I 

Alone  have  guessed  your  heart.     What!  know  you  not 
That  ever  on  the  motions  of  the  great, 
The  ambitious,  envious,  and  malignant  watch. 
Spies  numerous  as  the  heads  which  bow  in  homage? 
You  only  do  not  hear  the  vulgar  rumour. 
And  so  believe  what  you  but  ill  conceal 
Hidden  from  all.    Tis  Love  that  blinds  you. 

Clytem.  Love ! 

Ah  me  I  who  has  betray'd  me  thus? 

Elec.  Yourself, 

And  long  ago.    Not  from  your  lips  should  I 
Hear  such  a  flame  avow'd ;  to  speak  of  it 
Too  much  would  cost  you.    O  beloved  mother! 
I  cannot  think  that  any  fiercer  flame 
Consumes  your  heart;  involuntary  love, 
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Bom  of  compassion  which  unfortunate  youth 

Ever  inspires;  such  is  the  snare  wherein 

Unconscious  you  are  caught.    As  yet  you  have  had 

No  cause  to  make  strict  question  of  yourself: 

Mistrust  of  its  own  virtue  enters  not 

The  pure  self-conscious  bosom;  there  may  be 

No  ground  for  doubt;  uninjured  may  remain 

Tour  honour  and  your  honour's  credit  stilL 

For  your  late  weakness  ev'ry  action  now 

Should  make  sublime  amendment.     By  the  dear 

And  sacred  manes  of  your  victim  child, 

By  the  love  you  have  borne  me,  whereof  now 

I  am  not  all  unworthy,  by  the  life 

Of  our  Orestes,  mother,  pause!  withdraw 

Tour  rash  foot  from  the  horrid  precipice  I 

Remove  this  fatal  stranger,  this  CEgysthusI 

Silence  the  growing  scandal;  and  with  us 

Mourn  great  Atrides'  fate,  and  fieav'n  implore 

With  pray'rs  and  humbleness  for  his  return. 

Chftem.    Remove  CEgjrsthusI    Can  you  be  so  harsh? 
Methinks  I  have  liv'd  too  long  since  mine  own  child 
Wishes  me  dead. 

Elec.    True — I  would  rather  see  you 
Dead  to  my  love  than  lost  to  your  own  fame ; 
Mother!  forego  this  madness;  ah!  reflect, 
Return,  ere  worse  shall  come  of  it:  your  lord. 
My  father  merits  not,  nor  will  endure 
Such  treason. 

Clytem.  But,  perchance,  he  may  not  live 

To  know  it. 

Elec,  Horrible  thought!  are  such  the  words 

Which,  from  your  lips,  should  reach  a  daughter's  ear? 
Tou  make  me  shudder. 

Clytem.  My  kind  good  Electra! 

I  am  much  tried  and  know  not  where  to  turn: 
Shrink  not  you  from  me  in  my  misery:  rather 
Pity  the  weakness  of  your  erring  mother! 
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Pity  her  that  'tis  perfect  1    The  long  absence 
Of  a  harsh  lord^  my  &tal  dartiny, 
The  merits  of  (Egysthus — 

Eke.  — O  just  Heav'n  I 

The  merits  of  CBgysthusI  you  know  little 
His  heart  you  praise;  he  springs  from  such  a  race 
That  no  true  virtue  can  exist  in  him: 
The  child  of  horrid  incest,  banish'd,  base, 
Can  you  to  the  great  King  of  men  design 
Such  a  successor? 

Cistern.  Andy  and  what  am  I? 

Am  I  not  Leda's  daughter,  Helen's  sister? 
Runs  not  one  blood  in  both  our  veins?    Like  her 
Some  unknown  pow'r,  the  will  of  angry  Obds, 
In  mine  own  spite  impels  me. 

Eke.  Do  you  still 

Call  Helen  sister?  if  you  will,  then  go, 
Resemble  Helen;  but,  at  least,  make  not 
Yourself  more  guilty:  she  betrayed  her  lord, 
But  had  no  child:  she  fled,  but  took  no  throne 
From  her  own  blood;  more  credulous,  you  would  give 
Not  yourself  only,  but  the  crown,  your  children, 
To  an  (Egysthus. 

Cbftem.  Even  should  the  Fates 

Remove  Atrides,  think  not  that  I  ever 
Would  seek  to  rob  Orestes  of  the  throne, 
His  rightful  seat     (Egysthus,  tho'  my  spouse, 
Will  not  be  therefore  King;  but  he  would  be 
My  boy's  defender,  fether— 

EUe.  — ^He  would  be 

A  wicked  tyrant,  the  oppressor,  foe 
Of  my  poor  brother;  and  perchance,  dread  thought! 
His  cruel  murd'rer.    Mother,  would  you  leave 
Tour  child  to  him  who  may  usurp  his  throne? 
Or  will  you  to  Thyestes'  hated  son 
Trust  Atreus'  grandchild?    But  in  vain  with  you 
I  stretch  the  bounds  of  filial  duty.    Rather 
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Pray  we  and  hope  that  stall  Atrides  lives: 

My  heart  assures  me  so:  each  meaner  flame 

Shall  be  eztinguish'd  in  you  at  his  sight; 

And  I,  as  pious  daughter  ought,  will  hide 

This  weighty  secret  in  my  breast  for  pven       [ExitEledra, 

Clytem.    Woe!  woe  is  me  I  truth  shines  in  her  advice^ 
And  love  suggests  it;  but  so  brief  a  ray 
Of  reason  lights  me  that  I  fear  to  follow. 


ACT  II. 
Clttemnestra.   (Egtsthus. 

(Egys.    I  told  you  so  before,  the  hour  of  hope 
Is  past  for  aye;  'tb  now  the  time  to  tremble. 
Fortune,  the  Gods  and  favourable  winds 
Guide  with  full  saib  Atrides  back  to  port. 
I,  who,  but  late,  from  Argos  might  have  gone 
Without  your  slightest  risk,  without  your  fame 
SufiTring  one  stain,  must,  from  his  presence)  now 
Flee  like  a  felon,  and  leave  you  a  prey 
To  his  right  royal  and  despotic  pow'r^ 
Must  go,  I  know  not  where,  far,  £ar  from  you 
To  die  of  my  heart's  grief.    To  what  keen  misery 
Vain  hopes  and  yieldance  weak  have  sunk  me  down! 

Clytem.     Who  talks  of  flight?  why  fear?  what  is  your 
crime? 
'Tis  I  am  guilty;  but  am  guilty  only 
To  my  own  heart.    How  shall  Atrides  know 
Its  thoughts? 

(Egys.  How  can  true  love  be  hidden?    Ours 

Alas!  is  too  well  known.    Can  you  still  hope 
The  King  will  not  discover  it? 

CbfUm.  What's  he 

ShaQ  dare  to  tell  it  him  until  he  know 
If  the  infamous  tale  will  bring  him  pain  or  profit? 
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You  little  know  the  use  and  way  of  courtsr 
Suspicion  of  false  ciimes  is  still  on  foot^ 
But  the  true  do  not  always,  reach  the  throne^ 
Or  else  at  times  high  pride  might  get  a  rub. 
I  am  not  free  from  fear>  but  from  my  heart 
I  have  not  therefore  banished  all  old  hope. 
One  thing — 'tis  all  I  ask  of  you,  QBgysthus — 
Deny  it  to  me  not^— one  short  day's  time, 
A  single  day.    As  yet  I  deem'd  the  peril 
Remote  and  doubtful:  hence  I  something  fidl 
To  find  at  once  its  needful  remedy: 
Let  me  take  fitting  counsel  from  the  event: 
The  looks  and  motions  of  the  King  I'll  watch : 
Yet  may  you  stay,  unknown — 

(Egys.  — In  Argos,  I, 

Thyestes'  son,  unknown  ? 

Cljftem.  One  day  at  least. 

Fain  would  I  hope  it;  one  day  will  suffice 
To  teach  me  how  to  act.     Meanwhile  believe 
My  faith  entirely  yours;  and  know,  that  ere 
I  would  abandon  you,  I  am  resolved 
To  tread  the  path  of  Helen — 

CEgys,  — Ejiow  that  I 

A  thousand  times  would  perish,  ere  your  name 
Should  be  contaminate:   of  mine  own  I  speak  not 
Which  unjust  fate  damns  to  eternal  shame. 
— Yet,  would  I  that  I  knew  my  life  were  all 
Which  I  should  lose  if  I  in  Argos  stayed. 
No!  in  Atrides'  court,  my  father's  son 
Must  scorn  and  shame  endure:  and,  after  all. 
What  if  he  should  discover  that  we  love? 
The  death  I  have  so  long'd  for  I  should  meet, 
But  infamous  as  power  could  make  it.    And  you 
Would  be  compell'd  to  gaze  upon  my  writhings, 
And,  when  on  my  poor  frame  hate  could  no  more, 
To  have  your  ear  stung  with  the  bitterness 
Of  his  insulting  pride,  if,  haply,  words 
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May  sate  his  choiring  rage^    My  love  al<me 
Teaches  me  fear,  for  you.    O  while  you  may 
Forget  me,  flee  me:  I  was  bom  obscure, 
Leave  me  to  die  so:  to  my  fate,  whatever 
It  be,  abandon  me:  henceforth  fix>m  you 
Proscribe  I  to  mysdf  eternal  exile.  < 
Forbid  nor  stay  me  not:  your  old  affection 
Give  to  your  lord,  worthier  of  you,  for  so 
The  Grods  and  Fortune  will  it,  if  not  Love. 

Clytem.    Fortune,  the  Gods,  and  reason,  all  in  vain 
Oppose  my  love.    O !  to  mine  earnest  pray'is 
Grrant  this  one  day;  or  else  I  will  delude, 
Defeat)  with  my  wild  words,  your  loving  care, 
Headlong  to  infamy,  headlong  to  death 
rU  rush  in  my  despair,  rush  and  betray 
Even  to  yon  proud  king  this  impure  flame, 
And  perish  with  you.    Vainly  your  fond  hope 
Would  seek  my  &te  to  sever  from  your  own; 
Whither  you  go,  go  I,  where  you  die,  there 
I  too. 

(^fyg.    Me  miserable  I 

Clytem.  Nay,  nay,  speak! 

Can  you  to  my  great  love  deny  one  day? 

(Effyg.    Ah  why  thus  urge  me  to  our  mutual  ill? 
Tou  know  full  well  that  I  am  wholly  yoursy 
That  in  myself  I  have  nor  power  nor  will; 
My  fate  is  in  your  hands,  myself  your  dave; 
Do  with  me  as  you  would,  I  can  deny 
You  nothing:  say,  what  will  you  I  should  do? 

Clytem.    Swear!  not  to  leave  these  walls  ere  morning 
dawn. 

(E^s.    Am  I  to  this  compell'd?    I  swear  it  then. 

Clttemnestba.    Eleotba.    CEgtsthus. 

£!lee.    Calm  is  the  day,  the  winds  have  ceas'd  llieir  nge; 
HusVd  is  the  late  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves  t 
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Oar  hope  is  certainty^  to  joj  is  'tum'd 
Our  ev'ry  fear.    Already  to  the  porl, 
So  long  desir'd,  the  Argive  prows  bear  down, 
And  their  tall  masts  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Are  towering  seen,  thick  sis  a  moving  wood. 
Mother !  your  lord  is  safe,  my  father'  lives. 
They  tell  me  he  was  first  to  leap  on  shore, 
That  here  in  eager  joy  he  speeds,  that  soon 
Hell  reach  the  gate,  perchance  is  theie  already. 
Hear  you  me,  mother,  and  yet  stay? 

Clytem.  Remember 

Your  oath,  CEgysthus. 

Elec.  WiU  not  he  too  go 

With  us  to  welcome  home  the  Eong  of  kings? 

Clytem.    To  taunt  with  bitter  words  misfortune's  ear 
Is  a  mean  triumph,  daughter! 

O^s.  It  would  seem 

The  fair  BUectra  likes  not  my  poor  name. 
Yet  knows  she  not  my  heart. 

Eke.  Your  heart?  yes,  better 

Than  you  may  think — ^would  that  my  blinded  mother 
Knew  it  as  weUI 

Chftem.  This  know  you,  and  no  more 

That  he's  Thyestes'  son:  'tis  you  are  blind 
With  fierce  ancestral  hate  which  wiQ  not  see 
How  pious,  humble  and  discreet  he  is. 
How  worthy  of  a  better  fate  and  birth. 
Conscious  of  whose  o£knce  he  seeks  to  quit 
Argos  for  ever,  and  withdraw  himself 
From  the  proud  sight  of  conquering  Agamemnon. 

Elec.    Then  wherefore  goes  he  not?  why  stay? 

(Egys.  I  stay 

But  for  a  little  space — ^be  calm — ^the  sight 
Of  him  who  hates  you  not,  whom  you  so  hate 
Shall  with  the  rising  sun  no  more  offend  you: 
Electral  I  have  sworn  it  to  the  Queen, 
And  I  will  do  it. 

z2 
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Ch/tern.  What  a  heart  of  stone 

Is  in  your  breast  I  to  the  fierce  gall  wherein 
Tour  words  are  sprinkled,  he  opposes  naught 
But  patience,  humbleness — 

Elec.  — ^I  come  not  here 

To  &thom  the  deep  virtues  he  may  own. 
My  duty  brings  me  now,  the  natural  wish 
To  tell  my  Other's  coming,  to  advise  you 
In  emulous  crowds  of  ev'ry  rank  and  age, 
With  holiday  garments  and  exulting  shouts, 
Our  dtizens  are  gone  to  meet  him.    I 
Would  long  ere  now  to  those  dear  arms  have  flown. 
But  that  in  this  lovers  sweetest  path  my  foot 
Must  follow  yours;  for  the  first  fond  embrace 
Due  to  the  wife  how  may  the  child  usurp? 
Why  do  you  tarry?    Let  us  go,  in  us 
Delay  were  now  a  crime. 

Clytem,  The  mournful  state 

Of  my  sick  heart  is  fully  known  to  you, 
Yet  still  you  can  exult  with  these  harsh  blows 

To  pierce  that  heart. 
Elec.  Mother!  the  Gods  well  know 

Whether  I  love  you,  whether  pity  warms 

My  breast  for  you — ^love,  pity,  all  compel  me 

To  what  I  do.    Would  you  the  King  should  find 

CEgysthus  by  your  side?    Longer  delay 

Will,  what  you  seek  to  hide,  discover.     Come! 
(Egy9.    Lady,  I  do  beseech  you,  go:  be  not 

In  your  own  ruin  obstinate. 

Clytem.  If  I  went 

To  certain  death,  I  could  not  tremble  more. 

Whence  can  I  courage  draw  which  in  his  presence 

Will  not  abandon  me?    He  is  my  lord. 

Although  I  have  only  in  thought  betrayed  him, 

Tet  can  I  not  look  on  him  as  of  old; 

Nor  can  I,  will  I  feign  a  love  I  feel  not. 

O  terrible  day! 
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Elec.  O  day  moet  fortunate! 

Not  long  and  I  a  mother  shall  regain; 
Ton  feel  remorse,  you  are  no  longer  guilty, 

CEgys.    Guilty  you  never  were;  you  did  believe 
Tour  husband  dead^  and,  mistress  of  yourselfi 
To  me  design'd  your  hand.    Who  then  can  charge  you 
With  crime  for  such  a  thought?    He  knows  it  not 
If  you  are  dlent:  guiltless,  wherefore  fear, 
Or  in  his  presence  tremble?    You  will  find 
No  such  remorse  in  him  for  your  slain  child. 
From  his  example  learn  a  tranquil  air. 

Eke.    O  deadly  tongue!  thus  Agamemnon's  name 
Dar'st  thou  to  blacken? — ^Mother!    let  us  go. 
Be  these  the  last  iniquitous  counsels  you 
Shall  hear  from  him.    Ah  I   come. 

Clytem.  Your  oath,  CEgysthus: 

Remember,  you  have  sworn. 

(Effys.  To  stay— one  day. 

Clytem.    Alas  I  but  one. 

Elec.  For  guilt  too  long  a  space. 

[Exeunt  Cfytem.  and  Elec^ 
CEgye*    Electra  hates  me,  hates  me;  I  abhor 
Electra  beyond  thought;  but  my  deep  hate^ 
As  shall  be  found,  is  not  of  idle  words 
Thrown  to  the  winds;  my  terrible  hate  is  death. 
Abominable  race!  at  length  my  grasp 
Is  on  you,  one  and  all.    What  grief,  what  dread 
Was  mine^  that  to  the  angry  waves  a  prey 
Atrides  might  have  Mien;  how  sweet  and  large 
A  part  of  my  revenge  had  then  been  lost. 
True,  with  their  blood  his  children  would  have  made 
For  the  foul  feast  of  death  by  Atreus  spread. 
Some  expiation:  thus  had  I,  in  part. 
Fulfilled  the  horrible  and  bloody  oath 
I  took.    But  now,  the  fitther's  restoration 
From  death  his  children  saves.    They  come,  the  retinue 


Of  the  triumphant  King:  away,  away! 

To  foolish  joy  the  pc^ular  places  yield; 

Short  be  the  joy  I  share  not:  I  am  here 

Stranger  to  any  feast  save  one  of  blood.  [^Exit. 


Agameknon.    Clytemkestra.    Electba. 

Peopk.  Soldiers. 

Aga.    At  length  I  see  again  the  long  wish'd  walls 
Of  my  own  Argos:  and  again  I  tread 
The  dear  soil  of  my  birth:  all,  whom  I  see 
Around  me  are  naj  friends — my  daughter,  wife^- 
My  faithful  people — and  ye,  Household  Gods  I 
Whom  yet  once  more  to  worship  I  return. 
What  else  remains  to  wish,  what  more  to  hope? 
O  to  an  exile  heart  how  sad  and  irksome 
Are  ten  long  years  spent  on  a  fordgn  shore, 
Remote  from  all  it  loves!  and  O  how  sweet 
After  the  pains  of  bloody  war  to  be 
Again  restored  to  the  true  only  port 
Of  perfect  peace,  dear  home!    Tou  feel  not  so. 
Or  why  rejoice  I  only?    Consort,  child, 
Silent  you  stand  fixing  your  restless  glances 
Uncertain  on  the  earth.    Methinks  your  joy 
That  we  again  embrace  &lls  short  of  mine. 

Eke.    Father! 

Clyiem.  My  lord,  to-day  we  have  been  tried 

By  too  quick  changes — ^now  firom  hope  to  grief, 
And  then  from  fear  to  unexpected  joy 
Impelled  by  turns.    The  heart  but  ill  sustains 
Feelings  so  various  and  such  quick  recoil. 

Eke.    Till  now  we  fear'd  for  you.    From  day  to  day 
Fame  spread  of  you  uncertain  dreadful  news. 
Which  made  us  think  the  fierce-opposing  winds 
That  long  held  empire  of  the  raging  sea 
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Were  true  indeedi  to  us  a  nataial  eauae 

Of  heavy  grief.    But  you  at  last  iaie  safe. 

At  last  from  Troy  a  conqueror  you  itkurn^ 

So  much  desb'd,  desir'd,  alasl  in  vain 

So  many  anxious  moons.    O  Father  dear» 

At  last  upon  this  hand,  the  same  kind  hand, 

Whereon  at  your  departure  a  mere  child 

I  prest  mine  infant  kisses,  now  I  press 

More  fervent  kisses  with  maturer  lips. 

Hand  which  mad'st  Asia  tremble  I  do  not  thou 

Disdain  the  homage  of  a  ample  maiden. 

Ah  no!  sure  am  I  'tis  a  sight  more  sweet, 

Than  states  subdued  and  mighty  kings  o'erthrown, 

To  a  good  &ther*s  heart,  to  view,  embrace 

His  loving  and  obedient  child  again. 

Aga.    Tes,  my  girl,  yes,,  far  more  than  glory  dear 
To  me  my  blood.    Heav'n  gtant!  the  sire  and  spouse 
May  be  as  prosperous  as  have  been  and  are 
The  warrior  and  the  king.    Yet  not  of  you, 
But  of  myself  and  Fortupe  I  complain: 
The  Gods  have  ta'en  from  me  one  daughter:  she 
Alone  is  wanting  to  her  Other's  heart 
To  gladden  my  return.    Jove  wills  it  not  I 
And  man's  eye  may  not  dwell  on  the  dread  past 
You,  my  Electra^  yet  remain,  to  me 
And  to  your  doting  desolate  mother  left: 
Her  only  comfort  and  companion,  how, 
My  gentle  daughter  I  did  you  share  with  her 
In  my  protracted  absence  the  long  grief. 
The  doubt  and  anguish?    Oh  how  many  days, 
How  many  nights  spent  in  remembering  me! 
And  I  too  in  the  fierce  vicissitudes 
Of  military  emprize,  amid  blood, 
'Mid  glory  and  'mid  death,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
Your  sorrow,  fear,  suspense  and  ignorance, 
For  me  and  of  me  had  still  present.    Oft 
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In  mj  barr'd  helm  hare  I  in  silence  wept. 
Tears  which  none  flaw;  but  now  onr  grief  in  oyer^ 
Tet  in  that  clouded  brow  and  eje  stiU  moist 
I  scarce  can  recognise  my  dearest  wife. 
—Why  stall  so  sad? 

Cfytem.  I— sad? 

Elec.  If  sOy  with  joy» 

Whose  load  when  in  excess  weighs  on  the  heart 
As  much  as  grief.    O  leave  her  to  regun 
Her  overwrought  spirits,  which  recovered  she, 
So  dlent  now,  will  then  more  freely  speak* 

Affa.    But  yet  she  tells  me  not  of  my  fiur  boy. 
My  young  Orestes. 

Cfyiem.  Of  Orestes?  I— 

Ehc.  He's  well,  quite  well;  come  and  embrace  him,  &ther ! 

Affa.    My  only  hope,  Orestes,  my  throne's  heir^ 
My  age's  fidthful  prop,  till  I  have  clasp'd  thee 
A  thousand  times  tmto  my  loving  breast. 
Not  for  a  single  instant  will  I  give 
Rest  to  my  wearied  frame.    Come^  dearest  wife, 
Gome  and  embrace  him,  that  lov'd  child  of  whom 
You  tell  me  nothing,  you,  who  gave  him  birth, 
Whom^  ten  years  back,  against  my  will,  I  left 
A  weeping  infant.    Tell  me,  is  he  grown? 
Resembles  he  his  father?  has  he  yet 
Entered  the  path  of  virtue?  do  his  eyes 
At  tale  of  glorious  deeds  and  flashing  arms 
With  noble  and  impati^Qt  ardour  gleam? 

Clytem.    I  can  no  longer  check  my  tears. 

JShc.  Ah  I  come 

Beloved  mother  I  honour'd  father  come  I 
And  see  my  pretty  brother,  my  sweet  charge. 
He  is  indeed  your  very  image,  Sir. 
Dear  simple  age!    Of);  when  he  hears  us  name 
His  father,  he  will  lisp  "  fflien  will  he  came  f 
When  shall  I  see  himf    Ever  as  he  hears 
Of  Troy  and  arms  and  foes,  in  your  defence. 
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As  children  wont,  he  ardently  desires 

In  arms  to  rush  and  firont  the  perilous  war. 

Aga.    Tell  me  no  more,  lead,  lead  me  to  my  child. 
Delay  is  death  to  my  fond  &ther-heart« 


ACT  in. 

AaAMEMNON.      ElECTRA. 

Aga.    Am  I  indeed  at  home?  or  do  I  still 
Wander  among  old  foes?    Electral  ease 
Your  father*s  horrid  doubt    In  mine  own  palace 
Why  find  I  this  new  welcome?    To  my  wife 
Howy  why  am  I  a  stranger  grown  ?    Methinks 
She  might  ere  now  her  spirits  have  regain'd; 
Tet  still  her  ev'ry  act  and  word  and  look 
Bear  diffidence  and  art  upon  them  stamp'd. 
Am  I  then  grown  so  odious  to  her 
That  in  her  breast  no  other  feeling  wakes 
Save  terror  at  my  presence?    Where,  oh  where 
Those  chaste  and  true  embraces?    Where  those  sweet 
And  simple  words?  those  thousand  natural  signs 
Of  fenrent  love  which  made  my  parting  hence 
So  sad,  mine  absence  so  severe,  so  fond 
The  hope,  so  ardently  desir'd  the  hour 
Of  my  return?    Ah!  tell  me  where  are  these? 
Why  these,  and  more,  find  I  not  still  in  her? 

Elec.    Sire  I  Sovereign  I  for  in  you  such  names  combine 
That  in  me  no  less  rev'rence  you  inspire 
Than  love.    Ten  years,  forlorn  and  desolate. 
Tour  lady  liv'd  a  prey  to  keenest  grief. 
One  day  is  far  too  short  to  heal  the  pains 
So  long  endur'd.    Her  silence — 

Aga.  — How  much  less 

Did  her  first  silence  strike  me  with  amaze. 
Than  now  her  calm  and  studied  accents  wound! 
How  ill  beneath  the  pomp  of  words  true  love 
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Conceals  itself  I    I  would  a  silence  have 

Whichi  bom  of  loye,  expresses  all;  and  speaks 

More  than  the  tongue;  whqae  ev'ry  gesture  gives 

Involuntary  witness  of  the  souL 

But  ah!  her  silence  and  her  speech  alike 

Spring  not  irom  love.    Oh  I  what  avails  me  now 

The  glory  I  have  gain'd?  and  what  the  laurelsi 

'Mid  risks  so  great  and  memorable  toils, 

Bought  with  my  bloodi  if  I,  alas!  for  these 

Life's  ohiefest  goo^^  my  peace  of  mind,  have  given? 

Eke.    Ah  I  talk  no^  thuc^  indulge  not,  such  a  thought; 
All  will  be  Weill  ^d  soon;  as  much  as  lies 
In  my  poor  talent,  in  my  mother's  love, 
Tou  shall  have  perfect  peace  with  us. 

Affa.  And  how 

Is  she  so  different,  so  unlike  herself  become? 
Judge  for  yourself-— but  now,  some  half  hour  back. 
When  she  within  mine  arms  Orestes  plac'd, 
And  I,  almost  beade  myself,  bent  o'er  him, 
Nor  could  enough  satiate  my  loving  heart 
With  kissing  and  embrainng  him,  didst  see 
Her  seem  the  least  to  share  my  fatherly  joy? 
Who  from  her  passionless  bewaring  would  have  said 
The  boy  I  fondled  was  pur.  mi^tual  chUd, 
Our  common  hope,  Orestes,  the  last  pledge 
Of  our  long  love?    Or  else,  I  greatly  err  , 
Such  are  not  the  true  irrepressible  signs 
Of  innocent  joy,  of  a  conteaited  heart, 
Such  not  th'  affection  of  a  tender  mother. 
Nor  such  the  transports  of  a  loving  wife! 

Eke.    She  is,  alas !  indeed,  from  what  she  was 
Some  little  chang'd:  on  her  has  beam'd  no  ray 
Of  pleasure  since  the  &tal  day  whereon 
My  father  was  compell'd  to  sacrifice 
Unto  the  common  safety  his  own  child; 
Difficult  is  the  cure  of  such  a  wound 
In  a  fond  mother's  breast:  time  has  not  yet 
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Dxawn  from  her  mind  niem-iy  of  the  dec^t 
Which,  kind  bat  crael,  tho'  most  Tequiate, 
Was  lu'd  to  tear  her  daughter  from  hear  arms.  ^ 

AgiL    Woe  I  woe  is  me  I  haply  for  my  more  torture 
1&  not  enough  that  I  remember  this.    Was  I 
Than  her^  less  wretched  on  that  &tal  day? 
Than  she  the  mother  waa  I  leas  the  sire? 
And  yet,  to  save  her  from  thQ  fiirious  cries, 
From  the  fierce  tumult  and  the  dangerous  threats 
Of  adverse  nations  to  whose  rabid  ire 
A  cruel  oracle  was  powerftil  food. 
What  could  I  do?  alone,  amid  so  many 
Proud  kings  athirst  for  glory  and  revenge, 
Hot  in  dispute,  intolerant  of  restraint, 
How  could  I  shield  her?  prayers  and  teais  are  vain 
Where  bigotry  rules — ^they  heard,  and  pitied  not. 
For  when  Jove's  angry  voice  thunders  on  high 
Nature  is  alent,  innocence  in  vain 
Lifts  up  its  anguish.    Heav'n  alone  is  heard. 

Eke.    Ah  I  vex  not  with  such  bitter  memories 
The  happy  day  of  your  return,  my  fiither. 
If  on  this  head  I  speak,  'tis  that  I  hope 
To  lessen  the  just  stupor  which  in  you 
My  mother's  strange  comportment  may  produce. 
To  her  old  grief,  add,  that  she  was  too  much 
Left  to  herself;  that  she  had  none  with  whom 
To  ease  her  heart,  except  her  children,  one 
Too  young  the  while,  and  I,  perchance,  ill  fram'd 
To  tend  and  temper  sorrow,  which  thus  pent 
Ever  acquires  worse  bitterness  and  weight; 
For  solitude  is  the  death  of  ev'ry  joy. 
The  life  of  ev'ry  fimtasm:  then  her  long 
Expectancy  of  you,  her  daily  dread 
For  your  dear  safety — Father  I  are  not  these 
Causes  sufficient  that  she  is  not  now  /^ 

The  same  as  erst  you  knew  her?    O  excuse 
Her  silence  and  restraint,  banish  away 
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Each  gloomy  thought    Sonow  will  sooa  in  hert 
Eztinguish'd  by  that  gentle  aspect  be. 
Tes,  fether,  yes,  soon  will  in  her  return 
Tendeme8%  confidenoei  loye  and  sweet  resouroes. 

Aga.    So  let  me  hope  at  least.    O  what  del^t 
Were  mine,  if,  openly,  as  she  was  wont 
She  still  would  bare  to  me  her  secret  hearti 
— ^But  tell  me,  girl,  to  Argos,  where  I  rdgn 
Why  comes  CBgysthus?  what  expects  he  here? 
This  only  know  I,  he  is  here;  methought 
That  even  to  name  him  eVry  one  did  shudder. 

EUc.    His  &ther  was  Thyestes,  Atreus  yours; 
Hence  was  the  shudder.    Fugitive  and  poor, 
(EgysthuSy  from  his  hostile  brethren,  seeks 
Allium  here  in  Argos. 

Agcu  In  that  race 

Fraternal  hatreds  are  hereditary. 
Haply  the  angry  Gods  and  Atreus'  vows 
So  doom  it.     But  that  he  should  shelter  seek 
Even  from  that  Atreus'  son  is  something  strange* 
Therefore  have  I  made  order  he  be  brought 
Before  me.    I  would  see,  and  from  him  learn 
His  life's  past  fortunes  and  his  present  plans. 

Eke.    That  he's  tmhappy,  father,  doubt  it  not: 
But  you,  who,  at  a  glance,  pierce  ev'ry  heart, 
Yourself  may  judge  if  he  deserve  his  fate. 

Aga.    Gb  to,  he  comes:  the  exterior's  &ir.    Who  knowi^ 
What  heart,  or  base  or  noble,  beats  within? 

Agamemnon  {seated).    Elegtra.    (Egtsthus, 

^^gy*'    ^^^  I  <30  vile,  without  cold  trembling,  come 
Before  the  glorious  conqueror  of  Troy, 
The  sublime  E[ing  of  kings?    The  majesty^ 
The  lofty  splendour  of  a  God  I  see 
On  that  august  and  terrible  forehead  beam, 
Terrible!  yes,  yet  merciful.    The  Gods 
Oft  from  their  thrones  have  on  the  wretched  deign'd 
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To  look.    Such  is  (Egysthus:  yet  (Egysthus,  i; 

So  long  the  butt  of  oruel  fortune's  hate, 

With  you  had  common  ancestois:  one  blood 

Runs  in  our  veins:  hence  have  I  in  these  walls 

Asylum,  if  not  succour,  dar'd  to  seek^ 

Which  might  protect  me  from  my  cruel  foes, 

Foes  that  to  me,  alas!  are  brothers  too.  ' 

Aga.    I  shudder  but  to  think  we  are  indeed 
One  blood;  for  all  'twere  better  to  forget 
The  iatal  truth.    It  seems  but  natural 
Thyestes'  children  should  each  other  hate; 
Not  so  that  in  the  palace  of  their  foe 
Asylum  they  should  choose.     Unknown  to  me 
Has  been,  and  is,  CBgysthus,  your  true  nature; 
I  hate  you  not^  nor  love,  yet — although  I 
Would  willingly  remit  all  ancient  hate — 
I  cannot  hear  you,  nor  behold,  without 
Feeling  within  my  breast  I  know  not  what 
Which  warns  me  to  avoid  you.  * 

CEgys,  E'en  before 

The  tongue  gave  utterance  to  the  generous  thought, 
I  knew  the  great  Atrides  could  not  hate. 
Base  passions  dwell  not  in  the  noble  breast. 
Tours  are  th'  ancestral  virtues  not  their  faults. 
Tis  yours  to  punish,  or — as  best  may  pleascr-^ 
To  pardon  who  may  dare  ofiend  your  pow'r; 
But  he  who  is,  alas  I  like  me  unknown. 
Unfortunate,  has  to  your  pity  rights 
Were  he  a  son  of  Troy.    Greece  chose  you  not 
By  chance  her  captain  in  the  high  emprize, 
But  that  for  courtesy,  valour,  justice,  fidth, 
A  king  she  saw  in  you  greater  than  all. 
Such  too  I  think  you,  and,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  your  great  glory,  deem  myself  most  safe, 
Considering,  caring  nought  that  I  was  bom 
Thyestes'  son,  I  am  misfortune's  child, 
In  whose  long  persecution  I  methinks 
The  old  stain  of  my  birth  have  wash'd  away* 
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Tlierafore  tho'  now  you  shudder  at  my  name, 
Tet  hope  I,  when  you  learn  (Egysthus  is 
Unfortunate,  mendicant,  eidl'd,  oppress'd, 
That,  touched  by  pity,  in  your  kingly  breast 
Feelings  more  Und  for  his  sad  lot  may  rise. 

Aga.    And  were  I  so  inclin'd  to  give,  would  you 
Consent  to  take  my  pity? 

CEgys.  What  am  I 

That  I  should  dare  despise  your  gift? 

Aga,  (rising.)  You 

My  house's  natural  enemy,  the  son 
Of  our  worst  foe:  you  hate  me  and  should  hate. 
Nor  do  I  therefore  blame  you,  for  our  nres 
Have  plac'd  between  us  an  eternal  gulf 
Of  severing  hatred;  not  for  us  alone 
But  for  our  latest  sons.    I  see  in  you 
Thyestes  and  his  furies;  and  can  you 
With  other  eyes  behold  me?    Seem  I  not 
The  living  image  of  the  bloody  Atieus? 
Oh!  can  you  stand  within  these  walls  whidi  yet 
Are  crimson  with  your  brethren's  blood,  nor  feel 
Your  own,  in  ev'ry  vein,  boil  for  revenge? 

(Egys.    Horrid,  but  just,  was  the  revenge  of  Atreus ! 
Grievous  the  offence,  the  punishment  severe! 
Youll  tell  me  they  were  brothers;  true,  most  true; 
They  were,  but  to  forget  it  which  was  first? 
My  hapless  sire!    Therefore,  perchance^  to  me 
Heav'n  still  is  hostile:  your  less  guilty  race 
Is  blest  with  ev'ty  good.    Thyestes  gave 
Me  other  brothers  who  are  not,  like  me. 
Of  incest  bom;  I  have  from  them  no  spouse 
Seduc'd  and  spoiFd:  yet  are  ihey  worse  my  foes 
Than  ever  was  your  father  Atreus:  they 
Have  barr'd  me  fix>m  the  throne,  robb'd  me  of  all 
My  share  in  our  dead  father's  heritage : 
Nay  more,  their  cruelty  which  took  before 
The  means  whereby  I  liv'd,  now  seeks  my  life. 
Had  I  not  cause  of  flight? 
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Aga.  Twas  wise  to  flee; 

But  to  flee  here  was  wrong. 

(Egys.  I  bear  with  me, 

Where'er  I  bend  my  step,  the  infamy 
Of  my  paternal  name  and  guilty  birth: 
Bat  where,  where  should  I  feel  less  pain  to  speak 
Thyestes'  name  than  in  Atiides'  ear? 
Youy  if  with  glory  less  your  lot.  was  crown'd, 
YoUy  if  you  were  unfortunate  like  me, 
Would  ^en  too  feel  the  shame,  the  horror  feel 
Which  equally  attaches  to  the  son 
Of  Atreus  as  Thyestes:  in  my  woes 
Judge  what  your  own  too  might  have  been;  and  let 
Atrides  do  with  me,  as  he  would  haye 
Others  should  do  to  him,  were  he  (Egysthus. 

Aga.    CEgysthus  I  ?    Never  I  tho'  adverse  &te 
With  tenfold  iUs  had  vex'd  me,  would  my  foot 
Have  tum'd  to  seek  compassion  from  my  foe. 
A  voice  within  me  cries,  that  Z  no  more 
Should  lend  an  ear,  and  shuts  my  heart  to  pity. 
But  as  you  seek  it,  and  I  never  use 
To  make  denial,  I  will  strive — so  far 
As  with  the  Greeks  my  name  and  pow'r  avail-^ 
To  reinstate  you  in  your  father's  place. 
Meanwhile  retire  £rom  Argos;  with  you  near 
My  nights  must  restless  be,  my  days  unblest: 
One  oi^  may  not  hold  us;  and,  perchance. 
Even  in  the  bounds  of  Ghneece  we  yet  are  left 
Too  near. 

CEgys.  Can  you  thus  drive  me  from  your  sight? 

What  think  yon  me? 
Aga.  Tour  ore. 

CEgysm  Enough  I 

Ago.  Too  muoh: 

Away!  nor  let  the  morning  find  you  here. 
Tou  shall  have  aid,  my  aid,  when  you  are  g<me. 

[ExU  QSgyi. 
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Elegtra.    Agambmnon. 

Aga.    Would'st  credit  it,  Electra?    I  did  feel 
A  strange  cold  fear  creep  through  me  at  his  oght 
As  I  ne'er  felt  before. 

EUc,  'Twas  well,  my  &ther. 

Thus  to  dismiss  him:  I  too  never  see  him 
Without  the  same  sick  fear« 

Aga.  Our  cruel  dres 

In  characters  of  blood  have  stamped  in  us 
A  mutual  mortal  hate.    Reason  in  me 
May,  haply^  curb  it,  nothing  can  eflbce. 

Electba.    Agamemnon.    Clttemnestba. 

Cfytem.    Ah  why,  my  lord,  your  loyal  people's  hope 
Protract  with  new  delays.    The  solemn  priest 
Already  by  the  sacred  altar  waits, 
Whence  the  rich  incense  whitely  wreaths  on  high. 
The  ways,  which  to  the  temple  lead,  with  flow'rs 
Are  freshly  strewn,  where  men  in  nations  press. 
As  wave  on  wave,  whose  loud  untiring  throats 
Make  Heav'n  resound  with  lov'd  Atrides*  praise. 

Aga,    Ere  now  my  own  desire,  my  people's  love, 
Had  I  indulged,  but,  longer  than  I  thought. 
Or,  haply,  wish'd,  parleying  with  this  CBgysthus 
Has  here  detained  me. 

Clgtem,  With  (Egysthus? 

Aga.  Ay, 

And  even  that  brief  commerce  something  mov'd  me. 
Not  in  himself^  that  there  is  ground  of  fear, 
Nor  that  he  comes  to  Argos  for  our  harm ; 
Yet  springs  he  from  a  race  fatal  to  mine, 
And  in  the  festal  homage  and  free  love 
That  welcome  my  return  in  triumph  home, 
His  thought  sits  heavy  on  my  shadowed  soul. 
Black  omens  hang  upon  that  austere  brow 
And  strangely  glare  in  his  wild  brilliant  eye. 
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It  matters  not.     To-morrow  he  goes  hence. 

Meantime  let  perfect  joy  here  revel.     While 

I  seek  the  temple,  there  to  bless  the  Gods 

For  my  long  trials  safely  past,  to  pray 

That  they  be  still  propitious  to  my  fortunes, 

Grrant  me,  dear  wife,  to  see  at  my  return 

That  &ir  &ce  brighten'd  with  its  old  sweet  smile ; 

'Twas  once  to  me  the  pledge  of  blessed  peace, 

Nor  can  I  happy  be  till  it  returns.  lExit. 

EleCjtra.    Clttemnestra. 

Eke.    Good  king  and  better  husband!  both  spoke  there^ 
Grant  Heav'nl  not  all  in  vain. 

Chftenu  I  am  betray'dl 

Electra,  do  you  thus  observe  your  faith? 
Alas!  you  have  discovered  to  the  King 
(Egysthus — 

Elec,    No,  I  have  not  even  nam'd  him. 
Elsewhere  my  sire  had  learn'd  it.     All  compete 
To  win  his  favour  in  a  thousand  ways, 
AU  wish  and  watch  to  make  themselves  of  use. 
I  marvel  that  he  knew  it  not  before  I 

Clytem.    But  what  suspects  he?  wherefore  drive  him  hence? 
You  heard  what  your  sire  asked,  and  he  replied; 
Spoke  the  Eong  aught  of  me  ? 

Eke.  Mother,  be  calm  I 

Suspicion  is  not  in  Atrides'  breast. 
He  dreams  not  you  are  false,  or  can  forget: 
Yours  be  the  care  never  to  wrong  this  love. 
His  words,  wherein  he  parley'd  with  (Egysthus, 
Betoken'd  not  a  foe. 

Clytem.  Then  why  so  soon 

From  Argos  banish  him  ? 

Elec.  O  blessed  haste! 

Which  saves  you  from  the  ruinous  brink  that  yawn'd 
For  your  one  onward  step. 

2  A 
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Cfytem.  And  he,  he  goes? 

Elec.    When  he  is  gone  your  secret  will  be  safe. 
Yet  have  you,  all  in  all,  your  husband's  love. 
And  his  ambition  aims  but  at  your  heart. 
The  venomous  tongues  of  base  and  busy  spies 
Not  yet  have  fil'd  his  whole  and  trusting  mind; 
But  ah!  if  mutual  love,  and  peace,  and  faith 
Seem  but  in  you  to  waver,  their  sharp  eyes 
Will  spy  the  flaw,  their  vile  arts  swell  the  istrife^ 
And  all  the  dark  tale  quickly  stun  his  ear. 
Ah !  mother,  if  compassion  for  yourself, 
For  us,  for  this  (Egysthus,  move  you  aught^ 
Bid  him  depart:  elsewhere  he  may  be  si^e 
From  the  King's  anger. 

Clytem.  If  I  lose  (Egysthua 

What  rests  to  fear? 

Elec*  Dishonour,  sure  and  deep. 

Clyiem.    True,  terrible!  so  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Elec.    Not  so,  my  mother,  yet  despair  not 

Clyiem,  Leave  me! 

Innocent  child  of  a  doom'd  guilty  mother! 
I  will  not  shame  your  purity,  nor  breathe 
Again  in  that  chaste  ear  (Egysthus'  name; 
Tou  may  not  share  my  guilty  sighs;  alone. 
With  my  own  thoughts  and  with  the  iatal  flame 
Which  all  devours  me  I  would  now  retire. 
Follow  me  not,  Electra;  here,  farewell.  [ExU  Cfyism. 

Elec,     Me  miserable!  miserable  mother!  O 
How  dire  a  cloud  now  blackens  o'er  our  heads! 
Grant  Heaven!  it  bode  not  ruin  to  our  house. 


AOT  IV. 

Clytem.    He  is  gone  at  last;  I  am  once  more  alone 
To  think,  where,  whether  Mem'ry  on  the  past, 
Or  Fancy  on  the  doubtful  future  dwells, 
All  thought  is  torture,  and  all  reasoning  vain. 
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Why,  why  is  duty  ao  oppo6*d  to  love, 
Why,  why  are  happineoB  and  honour  foee? 
My  husband  on  that  side,  my  heart  on  this — 
CEgysthus  here,  unfiiended,  weak,  obscure, 
Misfortune's  victim  and  suspicion's  mark, 
Despis'd,  opprest,  to  cruel  exile  doom'd — 
Here  Agamemnon,  haughty,  full  of  hate, 
Strong  in  the  public  love,  with  glory  crown'd. 
And  absolute  of  pow'r  to  work  his  will — 
Each  foe  to  each  and  claiming  both  my  love — 
On  this  hand  want  and  scorn,  to  mar  my  joy, 
Make  but  the  tempter  dearer  to  my  soul — 
On  that  pow'r,  w^th,  respect  to  gild  my  woe 
But  show  their  lord  more  hate&l  in  my  view; 
Yet  him  too  I  lov'd  once,  in  my  blind  youth, 
Him  must  I  love  again  or  feign  to  love. 
And  him  forsake  whom  it  is  death  to  lose. 
No  middle  path  'twizt  shame  and  misery  lies. 
Misery  most  exquisite,  whose  only  end 
Is  in  the  grave;  shame  deep,  but  oh  I  retrieved 
By  grateful  love  and  pleasures  shar'd  with  him. 
Here  dawns  some  hope,  here  is  some  comfort  left; 
I  fear  to  fix,  yet,  fearing,  fix  me  here. 

Glttemnestba.    (EarsTHUS. 

CEgys.    Lady,  I  come  to  ihake  my  last  farewell; 
The  step  my  free  will  prompted  me  to  choose, 
PowV  now  compels;  I  must  depart,  and  quickly. 
I  grieve  not  I  have  stayed,  obeying  you, 
Nor  think  I  of  the  shame  I  have  thereby  met; 
By  your  command,  and  for  your  love,  endur'd, 
To  me  'tis  welcome,  if  approv'd  by  you. 
Other,  far  other  grief  consumes  my  heart, 
The  thought  of  leaving  you,  without  one  hope 
That  ever  we  on  earth  shall  meet  again. 

Clytem,    I  feel,  (Egysthus,  I  deserve  reproach, 
More  so  that  from  your  lips  I  none  receive. 

2  a2 
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Me  too  your  grief,  your  cruel  fate  afflicts; 

For  me  you  bear  this  shame:  and  I  for  you 

Am  ready  to  bear  all,  wrong,  want  and  death. 

Nay,  worse,  disgrace.    Think  you  then  I  could  leave  you? 

While  life  is  lent  me,  that  can  never  be. 

CEgys.    That  life  may  long  be  lent  you,  yield  to  Fate, 
Nor  rashly  in  my  fall  involve  your  own: 
Vain  the  attempt,  and  hopeless,  to  resist 
The  absolute  power  of  your  despotic  lord: 
Arms  are  his  reasons  and  his  'mil  is  lawl 

Clytem.    If  not  resist,  we  may  deceive  or  try. 
It  is  his  order  you  depart  at  dawn; 
That  dawn  shall  see  me  partner  of  your  way. 

(Egys.    I  do  beseech  you,  talk  not,  think  not  thus; 
Dear  tho'  to  me  your  love,  dearer  your  fame: 
Nay  cease,  I  cannot,  will  not  have  it  so : 
The  day  would  come,  tardy,  belike,  but  cruel 
When  even  yourself  would  name  me  as  the  cause 
Of  your  disgrace,     O  far  less  hard  to  bear 
Were  torture,  banishment,  or  death— whereto 
Tom  from  your  sight  my  passage  must  be  short — 
Than  such  reproaches  from  your  lips  to  hear.  ' 

Clytem.    Such  would  you  never  hear,  be  then  at  ease  I 
Sole  cause  for  which  I  live,  how  could  I  ever 
Reproach  you  as  the  cause  of  my  disgrace? 
My  guilt  is  on  my  head,  but  you  will  be 
Cause  of  my  death  if  thus  you  scorn  my  pray*r. 

(Egys,    I  were  indeed  its  cause  could  I  consent: 
— Grant  our  flight  made,  whither  could  we  withdraw 
From  the  relentless  wrath  of  wrong'd  Atrides? 
What  shelter,  and  what  shield  against  his  arm? 
Is  Helen's  story  and  her  spoiler's  fate 
So  soon  forgot?     He  was  a  powerful  prince. 
The  stolen  fair  in  his  own  kingdom  lodg'd, 
Arm'd  hosts,  and  lofty  towers,  wealth,  strength  were  his. 
But  what  did  they  avail?    By  open  force, 
In  his  storm'd  palace,  'neath  his  father's  eye, 
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Before  the  sacred  altars,  amid  cries, 

And  groans  and  blood,  and  threats  of  succouring  friends. 

Lost  he  not  all,  his  prey,  his  land,  his  life? 

Destitute  of  all  aid,  ezil'd,  obscure, 

Can  I  do  more?    Lady,  the  hope  is  vain, 

FoUowing  it  you  win  the  shame  alone 

Of  ignominious  unsuccessfol  flight, 

And  I,  awhile  poss^ssmg  you  to  lose. 

The  ravisher's  foul  name  and  fitting  death. 

— Such  is  our  certain  fate  if  we  persist! 

Clytem.    Fear  makes  these  obstacles  and  swells  our  risk; 
When  did  true  love  look  to  the  dark  side  only? 

(Egys.    When  did  true  love  ruin  the  thing  it  lov'd? 
Were  the  risk  only  mine  I  would  nor  count 
Nor  care  what  obstacles  I  met  in  the  path. 
!but  here  I  see  you  careless  of  your  life. 
Preferring  silly  passion  to  fair  fame; 
I  am  not  worthy  of  such  tenderness. 
— True,  I  have  lov'd  you,  and,  be  Heav'n  my  judge ! 
If  I  could  aught  to  bring  you  peace,  to  dose 
The  wounds  wherewith  that  fatal  love  has  torn 
Your  gentle  breast,  all  would  I  give,  save  love; 
'Twere  easier  far  to  die  than  that  resign. 
But  if,  at  manifest  risk,  your  life  and  fame. 
For  me,  in  mine  own  spite,  must  be  endangered, 
Seek  we,  at  least,  means  surer  of  success. 

Clytem,    Surer?    Where  are  they? 

OEgys.  To  depart,  to  die. 

These  are  the  only  means  which  I  can  see. 
Freed  from  my  presence,  vext  by  no  vain  hope 
Of  seeing  me  again,  soon  from  your  heart 
Will  fade  all  thought  of  me;  far  other  love 
Will  great  Atrides  kindle:   by  his  side. 
Blessing  and  blest,  your  life  will  yet  glide  smoothly. 
Heav'n  grant  it  be  sol    I  can  give  no  proof 
Sincerer  of  my  love  than  this,  the  last 
Terrible  cruel  proof  of  my  departure. 
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Clytem*    To  die  is  in  man's  poVr  whene'er  he  wills  it; 
— ^But  is  this  our  sole  hope,  onr  nngle  chance? 

(Egys,    Tes,  there  may  be,  there  is,  one  other — ^bnt 
It  is  unworthy--cruel  too— though  sure. 

Clytem,     Speak  on. 

(Egys.  Tou  know  aot  what  you  ask,  I  cannot. 

Clytem.    You  go  not  hence  till  I  do  know  your  heart: 
Your  secret,  for  there  is  such,  I  wiU  have. 
I  am  advanced  too  £Eur  to  turn  or  pause; 
Something  already  may  my  lord  suspect, 
And  I  have  giv'n  him  cause  for  worse  than  doubt. 
In  active  hate  is  my  sole  safety  now; 
I  will  not,  dare  not,  share  his  home  again. 
Then  teach  me,  sweet  CBgysthus,  this  one  way 
In  following  which  I  may  his  pow'r  escape. 

(Egys.    Escape  his  pow'r,  absolute  in  all  Greece? 
I  told  you  'twas  impossible  but  now. 

Clytem.    Aye,  but  you  hizited  since  some  other  plan; 
And  that  methought  would  aid,  assure  onr  flight: 
What  meant  you  if  not  this?    What  ihore  remains 
Which  i  must  do? 

(Egys,  Nothing — ^that  is — I  mean- 

Nothing  which  should  be  done — and  least  by  you. 
Farewell. 

Clytem,  O  mighty  and  avenging  Jove! 

Is,  is  it  come  to  this?    I  see  it  all; 
The  horrible  light  breaks  on  my  darkened  mind; 
I  understand  you  now.    The  remedy 
Is  cruel — ^you  did  say  as  much — but  sure; 
You  told  me  so — the  only  one,  too  true! 
And  this — ^this  remedy— our  single  chance — 
Is  my  Lord's  blood.    Ah  I  no,  no,  ask  not  that 
(Egyi.    O  rise.     I  do  not  ask  it,  nay  forbid: 
True  to  our  love,  and  to  our  lives^  his  life 
Is  the  sole  obstacle.     And,  as  was  natural, 
Thus  doom'd  to  exile,  guilty  of  no  crime. 
Despair,  at  losing  you,  prompted  to  love 
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Many  suggestions,  this  amon^  the  rest, 

But  only  to  my  thought,  not  to  my  wish: 

So  fear  not  that  I  e'er  in  truth  indulged 

Such  plan  of  act;  sacred  to  you  his  life 

From  me  is  safe.    Is  it  consistent  then 

That  ly  with  thoughts  like  these,  would  ask  his  death, 

And  ask  from  you,  whose  duty,  wish  should  be 

To  love,  to  honour,  to  defend  his  life. 

And,  most  of  all^  from  me,  his  natural  foe? 

— ^But  these  are  themes  which  ill  befit  us  now;- 

Lady,  be  firm;  this,  this  is  our  last  hour; 

0  let  not  aught  disturb  then  our  farewell 

With  the  bitter  thought  that  we  part  less  than  friends. 

Chftem.     GKve  roe  your  hand;  what  is't  you  say  of  parting? 
— Sole  obstacle  unto  our  love  and  lives. 
Went  it  not  so?    Ay,  true  I  he  is  the  sole: 
Him  dead  we  live,  and  in  his  life  we  die. 

(Egys.    I  pray  you  dwell  not  so  upon  my  words: 
GKve  them  no  care:  banish  them  firom  your  mind. 
Love  loos'd  my  tongue  to  speak,  with  good  intent, 
And  if  I  therein  err'd,  be  that  my  pardon. 
For,  I  confess  me,  when  I  saw  your  love 
Reckless,  to  reason  blind,  rushing  on  ruin. 
All  other  arguments  weak  to  restrain, 

1  sought,  and  did  allow,  yon  to  compel. 

As  from  my  heart,  the  knowledge  from  my  lips 
Of  this  extreme,  yet  sole,  alternative; 
Knowing  that  thus  your  delicate  virtue,  shock'ji 
By  the  very  guilt  and  blackness  of  the  thought. 
Would  then  be  earner  brought  to  pause,  to  seek 
The  sole  path  wherein  now  your  safety  lies, 
The  path  of  duty,  honour,  prudence,  peace, 
And,  me  abandoning  to  the  will  of  Fate, 
Forget  that  such  a  wretch  e'er  lov'd  or  liv'd. 

Clytem.    The  love  which  loos'd  your  tongue  to  vpetk  the 
words, 
Quicken'd  my  ears  to  hear,  my  heart  to  weigh  them. 
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Andy  though  the  mean%  whereby  we  must  arrive 
At  freedom,  make  me  shudder,  is  it  not  sweet 
To  know  that  then  we  shall  be  free  to  love? 

(Egys*    And  would  you  have  the  heart? 

Clytem.  I  have  the  love 

Not  to  fear  any  thing  or  man  in  the  world! 
The  thought  of  losing  you,  like  a  sharp  poison, 
Eats  at  my  soul:  I  could  bear  all,  but  that: 
Tet  that  too  must  I  bear.     Would  I  were  dead! 
We  will  talk  more  of  this,  not  now.    And  hear, 
Meet  me — hush,  hush  I     My  children:   they  are  his  too. 

Eke.  {within)     This  way,  this  way  my  brotho*,  follow  me. 
See  I  the  gates  open,  down  the  temple  steps 
The  people  from  the  sacrifice  descend, 
But  still,  descending,  turn  the  eye  on  him 
Their  so  long  absent,  late  recover'd  Chief 
And  lol  he  comes,  our  noble  fiither  comes, 
And,  from  the  marble  porch,  moves,  godlike,  down: 
Now,  as  he  graceful  mounts  the  stately- car. 
Their  glad  shouts  give  his  name  to  the  echoing  skies. 
And  garlands  wave,  and  many-colour'd  banners 
Flaunt  on  the  air,  and  joyful  music  sounds. 
Tis  a  fair  sight  when  thus  a  nation's  love 
Rewards  a  monarch's  worth.     To  merit  such, 
Brother,  be  thou  like  him,  I  ask  no  more. 
Come,  let  us  forth,  and  welcome  their  return. 

Ciytem.    By  this  way  may  they  pass;  we  must  retire. 
It  were  not  good  thus  to  be  found  together. 
At  midnight  we  will  meet  again.     Ere  that 
I  shall  have  ordeted  matters  for  our  flight: 
Gainsay  me  not,  our  flight.    The  other  plan 
Holds  not     Farewell.     At  midnight,  here.    Remember, 
Flight,  nothing  more. 

CEgys.    Sure  failure  and  quick  fall! 
Flight  is  impossible.     His  death  or  ours. 

[^Exit  Clytem.  wUk  <Egy$. 
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f^gy^'  {returnmg.)  It  works  not  yet.    My  dhaft  has  miss'd 
its  mark: 
Tet  she  had  almost  yielded^  or  so  seem'd^ 
But  for  these  children :  curses  on  the  chance 
Which  brought  them  here!     She  heard  me,  and  replied, 
In  fear  and  grief,  more  than  in  wrath  or  horror: 
It  cannot  all  have  fail'd>  the  thing  may  hold: 
She  has  that  in  her  which  will  never  rest; 
Her  mind  is  made  familiar  with  the  thought: 
And  her  hearty  as  a  storehouse  lodg'd  with  fuel, 
Needs  but  a  spark  to  fire  it  to  revenge. 
Guilt  and  Remorse,  Love,  Hatred,  Fear,  Despair, 
Violent  feelings  all^  and  prompting  each 
To  sudden  courses,  these  contend  in  her; 
And,  where  are  these,  'tis  stUl  the  last  which  sways. 
Be  it  mine  to  spur  them  on  to  needful  action. 
But  how,  how?    Let  me  see.     To  make  her  think 
Her  love  is  slighted  of!    Atrides  brings 
A  captive  princess  in  his  train  from  Troy, 
Cassandra  is  she  call'd,  young,  tempting,  ikir; 
They  have  been  long,  must  have  been  much,  togetlier; 
Her  woes,  her  charms  in  his  considerate  heart, 
No  doubt,  found  pity  which  grew,  shortly,  love. 
Why!  'tis  most  likely.    Would  the  Queen  were  here! 
— ^But  we  will  meet  at  midnight;   be  it  so. 
Such  dark  hour  best  befits  such  deadly  blow.  [Exit. 


AOAMSMKON.     GlYTEHNESTRA. 

Aga.    Nay,  hold  not  back)  sweet  wife!    Absent  so  long» 
So  lately  reunited.  Love  has  much 
To  ask,  to  tell,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Wherefore  so  silent?    Why,  when  I  draw  near. 
Coldly  retire  amid  your  handmaid  train? 
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I  most  be  fladly  changed.    There  was  a  time 

Whenever  I  went  out,  whene'er  returned, 

Those  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  or  bright  with  joy; 

Now  into  their  dear  depths  I  look  all  vainly: 

Those  sweet  interpreters  of  love  are  gone ; 

And,  in  their  stead,  I  find  reserve  and  doubt 

What  has  gone  wrong?  my  subjects,  were  they  true? 

My  children  dutiful?  or,  it  may  be. 

You  are  not  well,  love? 

Cltftem.  Tes,  Sir,  well,  quite  wdL 

j^ffa.    That  sigh  belies  the  speech.    Some  secret  caie. 
Some  heavy  sorrow  weighs  upon  your  heart, 
And  on  your  brow  is  character'd  in  gloom. 
To  whom,  if  not  to  me,  should  it  be  told? 
Whatever  its  source,  who  better  can  than  I 
Remove,  relieve,  or,  at  least,  share  it  with  you? 
Tour  pale  lips  move,  but  speak  not;  and  your  eyes 
Motionless  glare,  brimful  of  tears,  which  fall  not. 
Great  Heav'nl  then  she  spoke  true — my  girl  was  right. 

Clytem.    Was  right!  what  said  she?  spoke  she  ill  of  me? 
'Twere  not  unlikely — I  have  found  her  ever 
A  spy  upon  my  life,  sententious,  cold, 
Obstinate  of  just  reproof,  whose  bitter  memory 
Makes  her  now  court  a  milder  judge  in  you. 

Aga.    Oh  I  you  do  wrong  her;  she  is  kind  as  fair; 
Nothing  breathes  in  her  but  what's  good  and  pure. 
Hers  is  no  tongue  to  utter  ill  of  you, 
Nor  mine  the  ear  to  listen  your  dispraise; 
'Tis  true  you  were  our  theme,  in  part,  at  least, 
Tho'  we  did  speak,  besides,  of  many  things; 
And  most  were  sweet  to  hear;  but,  as  on  earth, 
No  good  there  is  by  evil  unalloyed. 
No  sweet  in  which  some  bitter  does  not  mingle. 
Something  there  was  which  vex'd  me  with  strange  fears 
And  doubts  unwelcome — Nay,  love,  not  of  you — 
This  stranger,  this  CSgysthus-— 

Clytem.  —What  of  him? 
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Haply— for  I  did  pity  his  distreaSy 

And  cheer'd,  wherein  I  oould,  his  fiiendleBB  exile — 

£lectray  who  has  ever  been  his  foe. 

Dutiful  to  you  ev'n  in  her  hate  of  him, 

Condemns  such  mercy  and  reports  him  dangerous. 

Fear,  good  my  lord,  is  ever  credulous. 

And  where  we  hate  we  easily  suspect. 

Yet  whereas  his  pow'r?  his  sentence  is  pronounced; 

To-morrow  he  departs  in  banishment; 

He  has  no  wish  of  harm,  let  him  go  safe; 

Else,  'twill  be  said  in  fearing  thing  so  vile 

Great  Agamemnon  doth  b^e  his  name. 

Aga.     You  do  mistake  me ;  'tis  not  that  I  fear  him, 

To  feel  that  he  must  hate  me,  and  would  harm, 

Were  the  time  ripe:  hut,  as  we  move  aside 

The  noisome  reptile  black'ning  in  our  path, 

So  do  I  him,  for  his  sight  likes  me  not, 

And  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  in  ev'ry  breast. 

Stirs  mine^  to  thoughts  which  pair  not  with  my  greatness. 

We  are  bom  foes:  he  stands  within  my  pow'r; 

Let  him  go  hence,  lest  I,  perchance,  abuse  it; 

He  has  fear'd  my  daughter  too— let  him  go  hence. 
Clytem.    These  are,  indeed,  reasons  that  he  should  go. 

Yet  scarcely  of  sufficiencr^  that  we 

Should  send  him  hence  without  the  help  he  pray'd  for. 
Affa.    Nor  do  we — ^nothing  will  I  change  my  mind; 

The  succour  I  did  promise  he  shall  have. 

Strange  I  that  he  should  have  sunk  so  law  to  need  it; 

Most  strange  I  that  he  should  ask  it  at  my  hands; 

In  this  we  see  the  certain  sting  of  sin; 

Its  curse  and  consequence  fix  not  alone 

Upon  ourselves,  but  to  our  latest  sons 

Descend,  in  shame  and  sorrow.    OI  that  man  ^ 

Would  recollect  this  truth,  so  might  he  pause 

On  the  dizzy  brink  whence  Passion  leads  to  crime. 

Yet,  upon  earth,  if  ocxisdence  keeps  for  Ghiilt, 

One  pang,  one  torture  keener  than  the  rest, 
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Surely  'tis  this — to  be  condemned  to  seek, 
To  find  ^relief  where  we  have  injured  deeply. 

Clytetn.    Excellent  words,  my  lord;  just  now  most  noble. 
Please  you  to  act  on  them.     Here  is  (Egysthus, 
Bom  to  a  throne,  most  fitted  to  adorn  it; 
In  mind  of  dispositions  fair,  in  person 
Boasting  all  goodly  qualities  to  please; 
Showing  much  virtue,  of  all  vice  suspect ; 
Deserving  happiness,  to  misery  doom'd; 
His  fate  to  ne«d,  yet  to  receive  no  pity, 
Even  from  you,  who  were  not  once  so  harsh. 
Sure,  I  have  said  enough.    O  put  in  use 
The  godlike  privilege  of  kings,  be  merciful, 
Forgive  him,  serve  him;  else  'twill  be  indeed, 
To  visit  on  the  child  the  father's  sin. 

Aga.    It  seems  you  know  him  well  then,  you  so  praise  him  I 
And,  I  remind  me  now,  you  nothing  told  me 
That  he  was  here,  in  Argos.     Was  this  right  ? 

Clytem.    My  silence  was,  methinks,  but  prudence,  where 
My  speech  had  only  served  to  conjure  up 
The  guilty  phantoms  of  the  ungrateful  past, 
Unsettling  with  false  doubts  your  equal  spirit 

Aga.    Ever  my  kind  sage  wife,  to  keep  unknown 
The  evil  thing  Love  may  not  all  undo  I 
And  but  for  this  I  check'd  you,  for  my  good 
That  you  were  silent;  and,  at  once,  forgot 
That  you  are  not,  as  we,  of  Atreus'  blood. 
But  of  a  foreign  and  more  fortunate  stock. 
The  horror,  hate  and  fear  which  thrills  in  us, 
At  the  sole  thought  of  that  incestuous  race, 
Extreme,  instinctive,  holds  not  your  free  mind. 
Be  this  the  pardon  of  my  hasty  words. 

Clytem.     Nay,  this  I  meant  not;  but  Electra — 

Aga.  She 

Has  told  me  all. 

Clytem.  Told  all?    O  death!    And  thus 

He  still  speaks  to  me*  (aside,) 
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Aga.  Yes!  Electro  has 

ReveaFd  to  me  the  soured  of  all  your  grief. 

Cflytem.    I  understand;  she  said — 

Aga.  What,  of  yourself 

You  should  have  said,  at  once,  without  a  blush, 
That  ever  in  your  heart  the  bitter  memory 
Lives  of  our  victim  child. 

Clytem.  Of  Iphigene  ? . 

— ^Yet  breathe  I:  Yes^  ah  yes  I    That  day  to  me 
Must  ever  more  be  hateful. 

Aga»  Yet,  what  more 

Can  I  now,  thereon,  speak,  to  you  unknown? 
In  ev*ry  heart,  save  yours,  I  pity  find 
For  my  misfortune:  but,  if  my  reproach 
May  aught  relieve  your  unextinguished  grief, 
Be  angry  as  you. will,  pour  on,  for  Til 
Bear  all  and  blench  not,  though  I  none  deserve. 
If  tears,  a  mother's  tears,  may  end  it,  weep ; 
I  too,  if  e'en  our  tears  may  ndx,  will  weep. 
And,  though  they  mingle  not,  FU  yet  weep  on. 
Sad  Memory  drooping  o'er  that  dear  one's  tomb 
Shall  own  our  sorrows  equal,  if  not  one. 
But,  my  own  wife,  this  alone  should  not  cause 
Your  ffllence  and  estrangement.     Ah  I  if  aught 
Of  doubt  or  of  displeasure  have  crept  in 
Between  our  hearts,  speak,  I  could  better  bear 
Your  open  anger  than  a  stinted  love. 

Clytem.    To  you  that  I  seem  chang'd,  makes  me  not  so; 
And  seem  I  so,  may  it  not  be  that  you 
Are  changed  yourself,  seeing  with  other  eyes. 
The  pangs  of  absence  greater  are,  the  chance 
Of  change  is  less  in  her  who  stays  behind, 
True  to  one  dream,  renewing  one  desire, 
Than  his,  firom  sea  to  shore,  who,  roaming  finds, 
Where'er  he  fix  his  tent  or  bend  his  sail, 
Eyes  sparkling  welcome^  scenes  which  woo  his  stay. 
Aga.    You  wrong  me,  wrong  me  now  and  ever.    What! 
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To  ClytemneBtra,  to  my  coantry  false? 

Be  HeaVn  and  Hell  my  witaeas  I  Troy  and  Greece  I 

By  pray'rs  invok'd — by  eacrifice  appeas'd — 

Her  blazing  ruins — and  our  kings  restored — 

Honour  ne'er  won  me  on  as  Love  woo'd  back. 

Witness  my  anxious  days,  my  armonr'd  sleep, 

My  cares  in  council,  camp,  my  risk  afield, 

I£  ever  I,  in  aught,  ambitioned  more 

My  personal  glory  than  the  general  good. 

The  pride  of  pow'r  before  the  joys  of  peace. 

A  deed  was  to  be  done— -I  was  Heav'n's  tool. 

A  deed  was  to  be  done — I  left  my  land, 

I  brought  my  friends,  gave  soldiers,  ships  and  gold, 

Gave  e'en  my  child,  when  Jove  required  her  blood; 

And,  credit  me,  in  all  I  strove  and  slav'd, 

Suffer'd  and  sacrificed,  one  aim  was  mine, 

How  best,  in  working  HIS  high  will,  to  speed 

My  country's  triumph,  my  own  home  return. 

Clytem,    I  know  your  noble  nature  and  deep  faith. 
And,  far  and  long  by  Fate  tho'  sever'd,  I 
Ne'er  doubted  your  heart's  love  was  mine  alone, 
As  mine  is  wholly  yours.     But,  meeting  thus, 
Joy  leaps  the  weary  waste  of  widowed  years, 
O'erlooks  in  the  glad  now  the  dark  between, 
Hopes  what  it  hdd  before  to  have  again. 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  felt  fully,  all  our  own. 
But  ah  I  it  may  not  be;  we  did  forget 
That  time  has  touch'd  us  both,  and  sorrow  tried; 
And  yet,  scarce  waken'd,  half  suspect  our  hearts 
And  looks  are  chang'd  alike.     Love  knows  not  years. 

Aga.    Look  ever  on  me  thus.     And  though  my  heart 
Felt  not,  what  still  it  strongly,  deeply  feels, 
I  would  believe  it  is  so;  for  the  truth 
Can  scarce  be  dearer  than  is  now  the  dream. 

Clytem.    Nay  now,  as  you  misjudge  me,  were  I  cold 
To  former  joys,  or  slow  to  love  restored. 
Might  I  not  ask,  e'en  in  that  sweetest  phrase, 
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Which  is  the  traitor  more  when  Upe  and  heart 
Link  in  one  breath,  weigh  in  one  soale  alike, 
The  dream  and  truth,  the  substance  and  the  shade? 
— CJease  we,  Atrides,  then.    Nor  word  nor  look, 
Alone  thus  taken^  show  the  loyal  heart. 
Present  or  past,  what  we  have  felt  and  feel, 
The  trusting  tranquil  future  best  may  prove. 

Aga.    I  have  no  fear.    For  me  that  future  beams 
With  sweetest  hope  and  promise  of  full  joy. 
Greece  now  avenged,  each  foreign  foe  subdued, 
Remains  but  to  enjoy  our  fame  in  peace. 
Whose  gentle  olive  wreathing  our  bruis'd  arms 
Shall  hide  War's  bloody  dints,  while  in  her  train 
Follow  the  wakened  Muse,  the  kindling  Arts, 
And,  where  she  treads,  glad  plenty  pours  her  horn, 
Fleets  part,  and  cities  spread,  and  the  just  throne 
Is'prov'd  and  propt  by  free  and  happy  hearts. 
These  now  our  weightiest  cares,  'twere  easy  sure 
— With  Jove's  continual  blessing  sought  in  pray'r. 
With  thine,  my  children's  and  my  country's  love — 
In  hearts  like  ours  for  happiness  to  thrive, 
As  seeds  in  a  good  soil.     So  shall  it  be, 
And  our  life's  day,  though  clouds  obscur'd  its  noon, 
Cheerful  and  calm,  in  brightest  evening  close! 

Clytem.  (iuide.)    Me  guilty,  these  to  me  !      Would  he 
but  curse 
'Twere  some  excuse!  but  thus  to  love  me  still! 
{As  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,)  My  lord,  my  husband. 
Aga.  Nay  love!  to  my  heart. 

Thine  own  old  resting  place,  thence  never  more 
To  part  till  death. 

Clytem.    Till  death?  how  soon  and  whose? 

(Shouts  are  heard.) 
What  concourse  and  what  shouts  are  these  ? 

Ago.  They  bring 

From  my  full  ships  the  spoils  of  fallen  Troy; 
Corn,  oil  and  ivory,  jewels  and  gold, 
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Marbles  and  myrrh,  cedar  and  curious  arms, 
Silks  from  the  Tyrian  loom,  horses  of  Thrace, 
Nile's  scarce-tam'd  lion,  Ida's  snow-white  bulls. 
The  scythed  chariot  and  the  harnessed  slave; 
Leaders  of  hosts  there  led,  kings  crownless  now; 
And  Phrygia's  rifled  flowers,  matron  and  maid, 
Pale  in  whose  prisoned  ranks,  vain  virgin  she  I 
Princess  and  prophetess,  Cassandra  chants 
Her  wild  and  warning  rhyme  to  deafen'd  ears. 
Strange  sad  vicissitude  I    She  who  late  fed 
Delicately  in  her  royal  father's  halls 
Parentless,  landless,  desolate,  captive  now. 
Youth,  beauty,  genius,  innocence,  all  hers  I 
Weak  shelter  against  War's  old  iron  rule. 
Haply  less  wretched  that  her  lot  is  cast 
With  those  who  will  not  her  high  happy  estate 
In  this  her  &llen  misery  forget. 
Her  charms,  her  virtues  and  misfortunes  soon 
Will  win  my  Clytemnestra,  your  kind  heart. 
And  all  the  mistress  soften  in  the  friend. 

Clytem,    You  speak  as  from  the  heart,  warmly,  and  well ! 
A  dangerous  rival,  merits  she  this  praise? 

Affa*    Your  truest,  trustiest  handmaid,  this  alone !    [Exeunt. 


ACT  V, 

(Electba  and  CEgysthus  meeting — the  latter  withdraws,) 

EUc.    He  shuns  me.     So  far  well!  but  in  his  mien 
For  one  to  exile  doom'd,  methinks  the  air 
Too  fearless  and  secure.     Within,  the  Queen 
Shows  more  of  desperate  rage  than  shame  or  grief. 
O  heaven  I  who  knows  how  with  his  hellish  art 
That  villain  has  enthrall'd  her,  and  impels 
To  what  worst  crime?    I  shudder  as  I  think! 
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Ah!  whither  shidl  I  turn,  how  act?    I  lose 
A  mother,  if  I  epeak,  and  speak  I  not — 

(jiffomemnon  inters.)    Tell  me,  my  fathert  have  you  seen 

the  Queen? 
Affa.    But  now,  we  spoke  logeAer,  where  we  standi 
Slie  will  return  anon. 

JEkc.  My  father,  still 

CBgysthus  is  in  Argos. 

Affa.  The  whole  day 

You  heard  that  I  allowed  him;  'twill  soon  end! 
But  say,  my  child,  what  thought  disturbs  you  thus, 
Wherefore  that  anxious  look  and  palUd  cheek? 
Ever,  as  if  to  speak,  your  tongue  takes  up 
CEgysthus^  name,  then  pauses. 

Eke.  I  would  have  him 

At  once  hence  banish'd,  though  I  scarce  know  why. 
For  one  who,  haply,  waits  but  time  and  place 
To  harm,  a  single  night  is  long:  the  night 
Is  wont  to  be  the  cloak  of  eveiy  crime. 
It  may  be  foolish,  &ther,  but  O  giant 
My  earnest  pray'r  that  he  depart  ere  dawn. 

Jffa.    What!  is  he  then  our  foe?  against  our  house 
Fk)to  he? 

Eiec.  Of  plots  I  know  not.    But  enough 

That  he's  Thyestes'  son!    At  heart  I  fed 
A  secret  presage  hang  with  &tal  weight: 
Haply  in  me  fear  something  may  exceed, 
But,  though  I  &il  to  paint  it  and  scarce  know. 
Not  therefore  to  be  scom'd  as  without  cause. 
Be  wary  then,  I  pray..   While  I  return 
To  my  old  post^  by  dear  Orestes'  side, 
Ponder  on  this,  the  sooner  he  is  gone, 
The  sooner  we  shall  peace  and  safety  know.  [Exit, 

Aga.     Spirit  of  Atieus!    How,  transfus'd  in  one 
With  the  Hfe-blood,  thine  old  implacable  hate 
Lives  in  thy  grandchild.    At  Thyestes'  name 
She  trembled.    And  what  marvel,  e'en  when  I, 
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Troy's  conqueror,  shuddering  paus'd  to  fiud  him  tiiMr» 

That  she,  a  simple  girl,  quails  at  his  sight. 

But)  if  he  plot?— Wliy,  let  him,  my  one  nod 

Would  crumble  him  and  all  his  plots  in  dust. 

To  arm  on  fear,  punish  on  mere  euspicioii, 

Hasting,  a  few  brief  hours,  his  sentenc'd  exile 

Were  vile  and  cruel  too.    And  though  I  fear, 

Not  his  the  £eiult,  nor  should  he  bear  the  pain*  [£xA* 


Glttemnestra. 

Midnight!    He  sleeps,  and  to  his  dreaming  breast 
Folds  the  &lse  wife  that  shuns  his  loving  aide. 
Midnight!    Ere  morning  dawn  we  must  be  far. 
Atrides,  waking  to  a  widow'd  bed 
And  desolate  children,  asks  of  whispering  slaves 
The  wife  he  never  shall  see  more.     In  that 
Less  guilty  than  his  death.     Shall  this  my  hand, 
Once  pledged  to  him  in  faith  and  chastest  love, 
Against  his  life  now  arm  itself?    Ah  no! 
(Tet  strange,  Cassandra  said  he  should  so  die) 
Foot,  hand,  heart,  all  there  tremble.    How  in  me 
AU  courage  with  (Egysthus  disappears. 
And  of  my  horrible  crime  alone  I  see 
The  immense  atrocity!  athwart  my  mind 
Atrides'  bloody  spectre  singly  stalks: 
In  vain  do  I  accuse  him.    His  sole  crime 
To  be  my  husband;  therefore  sent  by  me 
From  the  arms  of  quiet  sleep  to  death's  cold  arms. 
Where  should  I  afiter  hide,  how  hope  for  peace? 
What  horrid  life  of  tears,  remorse  and  rage! 
And,  the  deed  done,  for  whom  'twas  done  would  e'en 
CEgysthus  self  love  me,  the  murd'ress  ?    Or 
Lie  by  this  infamous  side  in  bloody  bed. 
Nor  tremble  for  himself?    O !  of  my  shame 
And  worst  damnation  horrible  instrument,  far, 
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Far  from  ray  sight,  aocups'd  and  deadly  steel; 
Rather  than  thy  red  ministry  let  me  lose    . 
Lover  and  life  at  once.    Not  by  my  hand 
— So  far  at  least  her  prophecy  shall  fail — 
Shall  such  a  hero  fall.     Honour  of  Greece, 
Terror  of  Asia,  live  to  glory  I  live 
For  thy  loved  children,  for  a  better  wife  I 
— But  who,  with  stealthy  foot,  thro'  shrouding  nighty 
Hitherward  comes?    (EgysthusI    Then  all's  lost! 
(Egys.  {enters.)    Hast  done  the  deed? 
Clytem.  Softly!  here,  here.     I  am  ready. 

Quick,  let's  begone! 

(Egys.  Whither?  to  ruin?    Fool  I  (a«ife) 

This  is  no  time  for  trembling  or  for  tears; 
Remorse  is  too  late  now,  flight  is  in  vain. 
Our  lives  hang  on  a  thread,  one  moment  makes 
Or  mars  us.     We  must  do  or  die.     And  when 
Each  nerve  to  the  great  act  is  needed  most 
Thus,  Glyteranestra,  pale  and  prostrate,  shows 
Her  promised  courage,  her  great  heart — 

Clytem.  ^    — (Egysthus 

Spare  me!     I  cannot. 

(Egys.  Well,  I  told  you  so. 

When  you  first  hinted  it,  that  for  the  proof 
You  were  imequal,  that  your  heart  would  &iL 
I  am  glad  that  you've  repented:  from  that  guilt 
To  know  you  free  will  cheer  my  dying  hour. 
Heav'n  grant  I  the  very  thought  of  such  a  crime 
May  not  be  fatal.    I  return,  by  stealth. 
Beneath  night's  favouring  shades,  myself  to  tell  you, 
However  spar'd  as  yet,  that  my  poor  head 
Now  doom'd  to  the  revenge  of  your  lord-king 
Irrevocably  falls. 

Clytem.  Whence  had  you  this? 

(^ys.    More  than  he  would,  Atrides  of  our  love 
Has  heard  already;  and  he  now  commands 
That  I  from  Argos  move  not,  till  again, 
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At  early  morn,  before  him  I  appear : 
To  me  such  pariey  sentence  is  of  death. 
But  fear  not,  I  will  practise  every  artf 
To  draw  his  anger  on  myself  alone. 

Clytem,    What!  knows  he  all? 

(Egys.  Too  much;  one  chance  remaina, 

Safer  and  better  still:  I  may  evade 
By  voluntary  death  this  perilous  proof, 
And  thus  your  honour  save,  e'en  while  I  free 
Myself  from  infamous  death.    For  this  I  came, 
To  give  my  last  advice,  your  last  farewell  • 
To  take;  O  live  then,  and  unsullied  may 
Tour  fame  live  with  you.    This  your  flattering  pity 
No  longer  waste  on  me,  supremely  blest 
May  I  but  die  for  you  by  my  own  hand. 

Clytem.    How,  at  thy  words,  rekindles  in  my  bosom 
Its  late  extinguished  passion  I    But,  thy  death — 
Can  it  be  true? 

(Egys.  Oertain. 

Clytem.  And  I,  I  slay  dieel 

(Egys.    But  you  will  be  preserved  1 

Clytem.  From  black  Avemua 

What  grisly  fury  on  thy  fateful  steps 
Attends,  (Egysthus?    I  had  died  of  grief 
Had  I  not  once  more  seen  thee:  but  at  least 
Innocent  I  had  died:  now,  at  thy  sight. 
Despite  myself,  anew  am  I  impelled 
To  the  horrible  crime,  at  whose  unnatural  thought 
Thrills  with  mysterious  awe  my  anguish'd  frame« 
But  is  it  so?    Have  we  no  other  course? 
Who  has  disclosed  our  love? 

(Egys.  Who,  save  Electra, 

Would  dare  address  her  father  on  that  head? 
None,  none  but  she  could  name  it  to  the  King. 
She  plants  the  dagger  in  your  breast,  and  kills 
First  honour  and  then  life. 

Clytem.  I  cannot  credit  it 
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€Egy8.    Ciedit  it  then,  if  my  lipe  be  uniafe, 
At  my  sword's  point    Let  me,  at  least,  make  sure 
By  dying  now. 

Clytem.  Nay  hear  me  I  sheathe  your  sword. 

Perhaps  Atrides  has  not  yet  resolved — 

CEgyi.    Perhaps!    Atrides,  injor'd  and  a  King, 
Meditates  only  in  his  haughty  mind 
Revenge  and  blood.    Perhaps!    Is  it  still  so? 
My  death  is  sure,  tho',  perhaps,  doubtful  yours. 
And  if  he  spare  il^  wherefore  will  he  spare? 
Ah  I  think,  were  I  but  seen  to  enter  here. 
Alone,  so  late — ^how  dangers  thicken  round  us! 
Soon  will  the  dawn,  that  dawn  1  may  not  wait, 
Arise  to  free  you  £rom  this  horrid  doubt 
Ere  then  I  am  resolv'd  to  die:  Farewell 
For  ever! 

Ch/tem.  Stay!  thou  shalt  not  die. 

OSffys.  Why  no, 

Save  by  my  hand,  or,  h^)ly,  yours,  I  die  not 
Come,  stiike  the  blowi  here,  home;  and  drag  me  then 
Breathless  and  mangled  to  yon  cruel  judge. 
My  blood  were  full  acquittal  for  your  crime. 

Chftem.    Cruel  (Egysthusl  Maddening  thought!  What  I? 

(Effyg.  Why!  what  a  hand  is  yours  which  neither  serves 
Him  whom  you  hate  to  kill,  nor  whom  you  love. 
Mine  own  shall  stead  me  then. 

Clytem.  Ah!  no. 

(Egy8.  You  would  have 

Me  or  Atrides  dead:  choose  which,  and  quiokly, 

Clytem.    TerriUe  choice!  yet  O  too  needful  crime  I 

(Eyya.    lime  presses. 

Clytem.    Courage — strength — 

(Egye.  — Strength,  courage,  all, 

Love  will  supply. 

Gytem.  Must  I,  with  trembling  hand, 

My  treasonous  weapon  in  his  trusting  heart. 
In  his,  my  children's  sire,  my  loving  lord — 
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(Egys.  — Your  children's  sire,  your  loving  lord?  O  tnie ! 
Your  children's  sire — Who  butcher'd  Iphigene? 
Your  loving  lord— He  never  left  your  side 
For  ten  long  years.    When  rich  Lymessus  fell, 
Others,  for  him,  Chryseis  might  enjoy 
Or  woo  the  rare  Briseis  for  their  own. 
Your  loving  lord!  truly  he  loves  you  well, 
He  who  from  rifled  lUum  in  his  train 
Brings  a  rich  bevy  of  her  brightest  dames, 
Favourite  of  whom  for  beauty  as  for  birth, 
Lodg'd  in  his  highest  hall,  your  special  trust, 
Yon  jewell'd  slave — 

Cb/tem.  — ^Cassandra! 

OEffi/s.  Ay,  Cassandra! 

Lovely  and  youthful !    At  her  delicate  feet 
Not  now  the  King  of  men,  but  his  slave's  slave,  • 
The  conqueror  conquer'd,  Agamemnon  pines, 
Troy,  Grreece,  and  all,  himself  and  you  forgotten. 
Weary  of  you,  pleased  with  this  newer  toy, 
Soon  will  he  share  ivith  her  his  crown  and  bed; 
And  you  the  while,  his  patient  pattern  wife, 
Wait  meekly  till  his  heavy  hand  shall  heap 
Disgrace  on  injury,  you  alone  unmov'd 
Where  else  all  Ajgos  rises  in  reproach. 
And  murmurs  shame. 

Clytem.  Vain  virgin!    Beauty— youth — 

His  very  words  thus  prais'd  her.    And  to  me, 
So  low  in  level  now,  likens  he  her? 

(Egys.    Likens?  say  rather  he  prefers! 

Clytem.  He  dies! 

(Egys.    How?  by  whose  hand? 

Clytem.  By  mine,  to-night,  by  mine, 

Ev'n  in  that  bed  which  with  the  abhorred  slave 
He  hopes  to  share. 

(Egys.  But  think— 

Clytem.  Have  I  not  thought? 

To  very  madness!    I  am  firm. 
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fSgys.  But  if 

Again  you  falter  and  repent? 

Chftern.  I  do 

Repent  already  my  loo  long  delay. 

CEgyt.    And  yet — 

Cfytem.    — No  more  of  this.    Ev'n  though  yourself 
Were  now  imwiUing,  I  will  have  it  bo« 
Shall  I  let  him  who  only  holds  my  heart 
Be  dragged  to  cmel  death,  and  him  let  live 
Who  cares  not  for  my  love?    Here  then,  I  swear  it, 
To-morrow  thou  in  -Ajrgos  shalt  be  King. 
Nor  hand,  nor  heart  shall  tremble!    Quick,  the  blade  I 

CEgyn.    I  have  it  here,  yet  crimson'd  with  the  gore 
Of  my  slain  brethren,  whidi  to  fiirbish  forth 
The  accursed  blood  of  Atreus  now  shall  stream. 
There,  take  it — ^thus.    And  oh!  remember  that 
Thro'  fear  or  pity  if  you  fail  to  use, 
Or  using  it  unless  the  blow  be  sure, 
111  done  or  not  at  all,  here  to  return. 
Were  but  to  find  me  in  Atrides'  hall, 
Self-slain  and  weltering  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
Go  then  I  the  victim  sleeps,  be  bold  and  brief  I 
In,  in  and  do  it  [Exit  Clytem. 

Up!  firom  deepest  Hell, 
Thyestes,  up  I  display  thy  horrible  shade  I 
Vengeance  is  now  afoot,  thy  triumph  sure: 
A  feast,  a  feast  of  blood,  the  blood  of  foes 
In  their  own  palace  spread  invites  thee  here. 
Now,  now  the  naked  steel  hangs  o'er  his  heart! 
Now,  now  she  waves  it,  his  perfidious  Queen  I 
She  strikes,  kind  Nemesis,  the  blow,  not  I, 
— So  sweetest  our  revenge  as  worst  her  crime—* 
And  she'll  strike  home:  to  necessary  guilt 
Love,  anger,  fear  compel  the  Pithless  wife. 
The  work's  adoing ! 

Aga.    (within.)  Treason! — Ho,  my  guards — 

Treaaon — Great  Heav'n!  my  wife— I  die — Oh!  oh! 
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(Egyt.    Aye,  die  the  death,  and  thou,  O  excellent  toed, 
— ^He  knew  thee  ere  he  died — ^pour  blow  on  Uow; 
Hide  to  its  hilt  thy  blade  in  his  cunt  heart 
Till  life's  last  crimson  drop  fiiil  of  his  blood. 
Who  else,  fell  tyrant  I  would  have   bath'd  in  ours. 

Clytem.    (returns.)    What  have  I  done?  where  am  I? 

(Effys.  Now  at  length 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  mine!    The  tyrant's  dead! 

Clytem.  The  dagger  drops  with  blood  I  hands,  garments,  face, 
Blood  all,  blood  everywhere!    O  what  revenge 
Shall  yet,  for  this,  be  wreaked!    I  see,  I  see 
Already  at  my  breast  the  same  red  point 
Recoil! — and  from  whose  hand? — O  Horror!    Death! 

(Egys.    With  dreadful  tumult  the  rous'd  palace  now 
Resounds:  'tis  time  to  show  them  what  I  am. 
And  reap  the  fruit  of  my  long  sufferance. 

Eke.  {entering.)  Stay! 

Foul  murd'rer  of  my  sire!    Whom  next  to  kill? 
Me?    Lo!  I'm  ready-^0  great  Heav'n!  my  mother! 
A  dagger  in  her  hand,  dabbled  in  gorel 
Speak!  say  thou  didst  not  do  this  horrid  deed? 

OEgys.    Be  silent,  stand  aside:  FU  soon  return. 
Tremble,  for  I  am  King  in  Argos  now. 
Electra  soon  perhaps,  but  first  Orestes.  \Exit  CEgys. 

Clytem.    Orestes!    Ah,  I  know  thee  now-*-too  late! 

Ehc.    Give  me,  I  pray,  the  &tal  steeL 

Clytem.  (EgysthusI 

Stay,  would'st  thou  kill  my  son?    Nay  rather  me. 

\ExU  Cfytem. 

Elec.    The  fiivouring  Gbds  surely  inspired  my  thougbt 
To  send  Orestes  first  in  safety  hence. 
Vain  is  thy  fiirious  search.    Monster!  he  lives, 
Orestes  lives,  for  whom  to  manhood  grown, 
This  sword  I  keep.    For  I  shall  see  him  yet, 
TH£  AYENGEB  of  his  8IBB,  O'EB  AbOOS  REIGli^ 


THE  HENRIAD. 


[Ih  oomctmg  the  immediataly  Ibllowiiig  pages  for  the  press,  I  haye  had  heBare  me  the 
▼errion  of  the  HenrUde  giyen  in  Goldantth*8  En^^iah  edition  of  Voltaire's  worka,  and  t 
separate  translation  printed  in  1797;  the  latter,  hj  a  reftiKee  ladj,  is  of  more  merit 
than  the  other,  bat  great  liberties  are  taken  hi  it  with  the  original,  forty  to  fifty  fines 
being  added  in  some  books,  sixty  to  seventy  omitted  in  others.  In  one  or  the  other  wade 
I  have  eocasionany  fonnd— which  is  nnavoidahle  when  copying  the  same  nxodel  in  the 
aame  7ers»— complete  lines  preetBely  similar  to  my  own.  There  wonld  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  changing  these,  but  I  haye  allowed  them  to  stand  unchanged. 

WhUe,  perhaps,  the  Henriade  still  preserves  to  the  English  poblie  much  the  asme 
position  it  always  ooci^pied,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  taste  of  the  Francfa 
nation  itaelf  has  altered  of  late  yean  with  ngard  to  it,  and,  indeed,  as  to  poetrj  in 
general,  and  now  inclines  to  the  romantic,  or  Victor  Hugo  school  WitiKmt  ea^jUfsing 
any  other  opinion  as  to  this  change,  I  wonld  much  regret  if  it  were  carried  so  Bar  aa  to 
lead  to  negleot  of  Comeine,  Badne,  Voltaire.  Passbg  by*  with  a  mere  general  aeknow- 
ledgment  the  fine  passages  which  abound  in  and  adorn  the  first  five  books  of  Che 
Henriade,  the  beauties  of  the  hut  five  are  so  great  and  frequent,  embracing^  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  of  each  book,  as  certainly  must  always  entitle  Voltaire  to  the  highest 
pnuae.  The  combat  of  Paris  m  the  sixth,  the  yision  of  Heayen  and  HeU,  the  palace 
of  the  Fates,  &a,  in  the  seventh,  the  battle  of  Troy  in  the  eighth,  the  temple  of  Love 
in  the  ninth,  and  the  si^  and  famine  of  Paris  .in  the  hut  book,  are  of  the  first  order 
of  efuc  poetry.] 
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THE  HENRIAD. 


BOOK  I. 


AROUMENT. 

Hemrj  IIL  ivanited  with  Henry  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Kavarre,  agal&Bt  the  League, 
and  having  ahneadj  oommenoed  the  blockade  of  Paris,  sends  him  seeretlj  to  demand 
saooooTB  fiom  Eliaabeih,  Qaeen  of  England.  The  hero  enoonnten  a  tempest  He  seeks 
shelter  m  an  ishad,  where  an  old  man,  a  Cathofio,  foreteb  to  him  his  change  of  nligioa 
and  his  aooession  to  the  throne.  Description  of  England  andits  goTecmnent  Internmr 
of  Hemy  with  Eliiabeth. 

The  hero-chief  who  reign'd  o'er  France  I  sing, 
By  right  of  conquest  and  of  birth  her  king ; 
Who  early  rear*d  in  rude  misfortune's  school, 
Learnt  how  to  conquer,  pardon,  and  to  rule; 
Quell'd  faction,  crush'd  the  League,  confounded  Spain, 
His  subjects'  sire  and  conqueror  to  reign. 

From  Heav'n's  high  vault,  eternal  Truth  I  descend. 
And  to  my  page  thy  light  and  vigour,  lend ; 
Teach  mightiest  kings  to  own  thine  accents  stem ; 
Tis  thine  to  dictate  as  'tis  theirs  to  learn, 
1j8  thine  to  tell  how  Discord's  horrid  brand 
Eist  spoil'd  the  promise  of  our  goodly  land. 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  tumults  rose, 
The  prince's  errors  and  the  people's  woes : 
And  0  if  e'er  yo^ng  Poesy's  rapt  dream 
Mix'd  her  soft  voice  with  thy  severer  theme, 
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If  her  fair  hand  e'er  wreatVd  thy  stately  head, 
Or  on  thy  light  her  form  more  favour  shed, 
With  me  then  let  her  tread  the  sacred  way^ 
Thy  charms  to  heighten,  not  to  hide  their  ray. 

Valois(^)  still  reign'd;  but  thro'  his  doubtful  hand 
The  reins  of  pow'r  loose  floated  o'er  the  land ; 
The  state  disturb*d,  the  laws  devoid  of  mighty 
Each  prindple  forgot  of  rank  and  right: 
No  more  that  prince,  whose  youthful  brows  around  (') 
Enamour*d  Fame  her  brightest  garland  bound, 
Whose  course  of  conquest  Europe  eyed  with  fear, 
For  whom  his  country  dropt  the  honest  tear, 
When,  fitting  tribute  to  his  high  renown. 
Admiring  Poland  gave  her  ancient  crown. 
Obscur'd  as  sov'reign  who  as  subject  shone. 
Fearless  in  camps  but  feeble  on  the  throne. 
Beneath  a  sceptre's  weight  his  weakness  bent; 
In  guilty  luxury  each  moment  spent, 
To  youthful  debauchees  his  easy  mind 
The  springs  of  wealth,  the  rod  of  state  resigned, 
Alike  the  ambitious  ministers  of  pow*r, 
And  the  lewd  panders  of  his  vacant  hour. 

Meanwhile  the  Cruises,  watchful  to  embrace 
Each  turn  of  fortune,  rose  on  his  disgrace ; 
Proud  rivals  of  his  pow'r  their  deep  intrigue 
Engendered  first  in  France  the  fatal  League; 
The  lawless  mob,  blind  slaves  to  greatness  still, 
Foes  to  their  prince,  obey'd  its  tyrant  will; 
Driv'n  by  their  fury  firom  the  Louvre  away, 
His  venal  fiiends  forsake  him  or  betray; 
In  rebel  Paris  foreign  banners  wave, 
And  all  seem'd  lost  when  Bourbon  came  to  8ave,(') 
A  head  of  wisdom  and  a  heart  of  flame, 
To  guide  and  guard  his  blinded  monarch  came. 
From  shame  to  victory  the  way  retraced, 
And  his  weak  soul  from  sports  to  combats  brac'd. 
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^eath  her  proud  wbUb  the  allied  EingB  appear; 
Rome  felt  the  blow;  Spain  shook  with  guilty  fear» 
And  Europe  from  afar,  her  anxious  glance 
Bent  on  the  scene,  expects  the  fiite  of  France. 

Within  fell  Discord  held  her  fearful  reign, 
Rousing  to  bloody  war  the  League  and  Mayne^ 
The  crowd  and  church;  while  from  the  leaguer'd  walls 
The  dangerous  aid  of  ready  Spain  she  caUs. 
Impetuous,  sanguinary,  stem  and  blind, 
The  direst  ill  that  ever  vex'd  mankind; 
On  human  woes  her  reign  she  builds  and  bounds, 
And  worst  her  willing  votary  often  wounds, 
Despotic  roles  in  ev'ry  heart  she  fires, 
The  crimes  chastising  that  herself  inspires. 

Where,  westward  of  the  town,  the  silver  Seine 
Winds  her  glad  course  thro'  many  a  flow'ry  plain, 
— Scenes,  smiling  now  in  quiet  beauty,  where 
Triumph  the  Arts  and  Nature  blooms  more  fair, 
But  then  the  crimson  stage  of  deadliest  fight — 
Their  martial  bands  the  brother  Kings  unite. 
In  creed  divided  but  in  vengeance  join'd. 
To  Bourbon's  sway  their  conduct  was  assigned. 
Proud  of  his  rule,  they  cast  their  hate  away, 
Enow  but  one  church,  one  only  chief  obey. 

The  sainted  Louis(^)  fix>m  his  seat  on  high, 
Beheld  young  Henry  with  paternal  eye, 
Fresag'd  in  him  the  splendour  of  his  race, 
A  hero  bom  his  ancient  throne  to  grace, 
Admir'd  yet  moum'd  the  brave  but  erring  youth; 
Strove  on  his  heart  to  shed  the  light  of  troth; 
While  he,  aspiring  to  his  rightful  throne, 
Advanc'd  by  pathways  to  himself  unknown, 
For  tho'  his  aid  the  friendly  saint  supplies, 
He  wisely  veils  it  from  the  hero's  eyes, 
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Lest  that  the  dangerous  surety  of  sucoess 
Should'  make  his  honour  as  his  hazard  less. 

Already,  'neath  her  walls,  in  mutual  rage 
Paris  had  seen  their  hostile  bands  engage, 
And  carnage  o'er  each  desolated  plain 
From  sea  to  sea  had  spread  her  sanguine  reign. 
When  Valois  thus  his  great  ally  addrest, 
The  deep  sigh  labouring  from  his  tortur'd  breast: 

"  Tou  see,  my  friend,  my  helpless  humbled  state; 
Tours  too  the  wrong;  the  League's  envenom'd  hate 
Pursues  not  me  alone:  tho'  first  they  strike 
The  blow  on  me,  it  threatens  you  alike. 
Paris  disdains  us  both,  in  you  to  see 
Her  future  prince^  her  lawful  king  in  me: 
They  know  that,  when  I  fitll,  to  you  my  crown 
Is  due  by  birth,  by  virtue,  and  renown; 
Fearing  your  future  greatness,  you  they  strive 
Thus  early  from  my  tottering  throne  to  drive; 
And  haughty  Rome  has  laiinch'd  religion's  curse  (^) 
On  that  devoted  head  with  fatal  force,    • 
Rome,  who,  tho'  soldierless,  can  hosts  command. 
Has  plac'd  her  thunders  in  the  Spaniard's  hand; 
Subjects,  friends,  kinsmen,  all  their  faith  belie, 
Against  me  arm  or  from  me  basely  fly. 
While,  by  my  spoils  enricli'd,  insatiate  Spain 
Sends  forth  her  locust  tribes  to  spoil  each  desert  plain. 

*' Against  so  many  foes  who  seek  our  fall, 
Let  us  in  turn  the  stranger's  succour  call; 
Li  secret  gain  Britannia  to  our  cause: 
I  know  that  mortal  hate  between  us  draws 
A  severing  line,  that  prejudice  and  pride 
Handed  firom  sire  to  son  our  states  divide, 
But  with  dishonour  since  they  brand  my  name, 
Subjects  and  country  I  alike  disclaim: 
I  hate,  and  would  revenge;  who  aids  shall  be 
Frenchman  and  frigid,  in  land,  in  love  to  me. 
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Nor  will  I  use  the  slow  and  secret  way, 

The  diplomatic  path  of  dull  delay: 

I  ask  but  you;  by  you  my  wants  displayed 

Shall  interest  monarchs  in  a  monarches  aid. 

Eliza  seek:  with  her  your  great  renown 

Will  plead  my  cause,  will  help  me  to  my  crown; 

Your  arm  my  foes  to  vanquish  I  retain, 

But  from  your  virtues  I  my  friends  would  gain." 

He  ceas'd;  the  hero,  loth  to  quit  the  soene^ 
Jealous  of  glory,  heard  with  thoughtful  mien: 
A  generous  grief  the  monarch's  words  impart, 
Galling  that  time  so  dear  again  to  heart. 
When,  strong  in  virtue,  without  aid,  intrigue. 
Himself  and(*)  Cond6  shook  the  general  League. 
But  short  the  struggle:  soon  his  loyal  mind 
Yields  to  the  duty  which  his  chief  assigned; 
At  once  the  anger  of  his  arm  he  rein'd. 
And  left  the  laurels  that  his  courage  gain'd. 
The  astonish'd  troops  in  ignorance  await^ 
And  on  his  quick  return  attend  their  fate; 
Meanwhile  the  guil^  town,  in  pale  alarm. 
Still  thinks  him  present,  ready  for  the  storm; 
Best  guardian  of  the  crown^  his  name  alone 
Restrains  the  foe,  and  props  the  menac'd  throne. 

When  Neustria's  plains  the  prince  at  length  had  past, 
Momay(7)  of  all  his  train  remained  the  last; 
UnskiU'd  to  flatter  but  in  friendship  tried. 
The  virtuous  champion  of  an  erring  side; 
Momay,  for  prudence  &m'd  and  honest  zeal. 
Who  sought  alike  of  church  and  state  the  weal, 
Honour'd  at  court  tho'  courtiers  he  reprov'd. 
Dread  enemy  of  Rome,  by  Rome  belov'd. 

Thro'  two  tall  rocks,  upon  whose  jagged  sides 
Breaks  the  vain  anger  of  the  foaming  tides, 
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Dieppe's  glad  harbour  met  the  hero's  view; 

In  busy  groups  attend  the  eager  orew; 

The  r^y  vesse!,  sovereign  of  the  main, 

Stay'd  but  his  will  to  oleave  the  watery  phdn; 

The  impetuous  north,  enchain'd  in  airy  cavei 

To  softer  gales  had  left  the  tranquil  wave ; 

The  anchor  weigh'd,  they  part;  a  favouring  wind 

Fills  their  white  sails;  and  France  fiides  fiuit  behind. 

But  soon  dark  clouds  obscure  the  assure  sides; 
Hisses  the  air,  the  stormy  winds  arise; 
Thro'  the  black  night  the  baleful  lightnings  flash, 
The  rough  sea  moans,  the  angry  thunders  dash; 
The  fires  above,  the  boiHng  waves  below, 
A  death  of  horror  to  the  pale  crew  show. 
His  eye  to  France  the  patriot  hero  throws. 
Sees  in  his  danger  but  his  country's  woes; 
No  selfish  fear  his  bosom  owns,  yet  seems 
To  mourn  the  hazard  of  protracted  schemes. 
Thus,  but  less  generous,  on  Epirus'  strand, 
Caesar,  (^)  when  struggling  for  the  world's  command, 
Gkve  to  the  blustering  of  the  stormy  north 
The  destiny  of  Rome,  the  fiite  of  earth, 
Pompey  and  Neptune  equally  defied, 
And  dar'd  his  fortune  to  the  wintry  tide. 

But  now  the  King  of  Heav'n,  the  earth's  great  Grod, 
Who  walks  upon  the  winds,  at  whose  dread  nod 
Rous'd  are  the  tempests  and  the  thunders  hurl'd. 
Who  builds,  destroys  the. empires  of  the  world. 
In  mercy  deign'd,  from  his  bright  throne  on  high. 
On  France's  hope  to  bend  a  pitying  eye; 
Himself  as  guide,  the  obsequious  billows  bore  * 

The  fitvour'd  hero  to  the  nearest  shore, 
Where  Jersey,  rising  from  the  ocean  wave, 
To  his  tost  bark  her  welcome  shelter  gaVe. 
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Hard  by  the  shore  a  oool  and  shady  wood 
Meet  refuge  for  the  storm-tost  sailor  stood; 
A  lofty  rock  its  guard  that  seaward  throws 
Forbade  the  north  to  trouble  its  repose; 
A  grot  was  near^  whose  structure  simply  plann'd 
Ow'd  all  its  ornaments  to  Nature's  hfmd^ 
In  whose  obscure  retreat,  from  courts  remote, 
The  sweets  of  peace  a  reverend  hermit  sought; 
By  man  forgotten,  free  from  worldly  care, 
Himself  to  know  was  all  his  study  there ; 
'Twas  there  he  moum'd  the  crimes  of  early  *  days, 
When  pleasure  lur'd  him  to  her  sinful  ways; 
By  crystal  fount  redin'd  or  flowery  plain, 
He  learnt  that  brightest  victory  to  gain 
To  conquer  human  passions,  there,  resign'd  « 

To  Heaven's  high  will,  he  hop'd  a  grave  to  find. 
The  Grod  he  worshipp'd,  gracious  to  his  age, 
Of  heav'nly  wisdom  op*d  the  unerring  page, 
Profuse  to  him  his  gifts  divine  bestow'd, 
And  to  his  view  the  doubtful  future  show'd. 

Thus  taught  to  know  his  guest,  the  sage  his  board 
With  bread  and  fruit,  a  frugal  banquet,  stor'd; 
To  Henry  this  was  no  unwonted  meal, 
To  labour's  lowly  cot  who  lov'd  to  steal. 
Where,  far  from  courts,  himself  to  know  he  tried. 
And  laid  awhile  the  sword  of  pow'r  aside. 

The  broils  that  o'er  the  Christian  empire  spread 
For  useful  converse  gave  a  fitting  head. 
Momay,  to  Calvin's  doctrines  firmly  bent, 
His  strong  support  to  that  religion  lent: 
Henry,  still  doubtftil  what  to  seek  or  fly, 
Humbly  besought  instruction  from  on  high. 
^^In  ev'ry  age,  he  said,  weak  mortals  shroud 
Truth's  holy  light  with  error's  hazy  cloud; 
Expecting  my  support  from  God  alone, 
Why  is  the  path  which  leads  to  him  unknown? 
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Surely  from  man,  the  creature  of  his  hand, 
A  God  so  gradous  homage  can  command!" 

The  sage  replied — "Revere  HeavVs  perfect  plan, 
Nor  blame  the  Maker  for  the  faults  of  man; 
Years  have  gone  by  since  first  my  doubting  eyes 
Beheld  this  sect,  unaided,  weak,  arise; 
Cautious,  from  ezile^  did  its  steps  advance 
By  paths  obscure  thro'  slow-believing  France, 
Till,  soaring  from  the  dust,  I  view'd  at  length 
The  horrid  phantom  with  resistless  strength 
March  to  the  throne  his  triumph  to  complete, 
And  spurn  our'  altars  with  unholy  feet. 

'^Alontf,  in  this  poor  cell,  from  courts  removed, 
I've  moum'd  the  insults  of  the  creed  1  lov'd; 
One  hope  has  cheer'd  each  suffering  moment  past, 
So  new  a  worship  cannot  always  last; 
It  owes  its  origin  to  man's  caprice^ 
And,  sudden  as  it  rose,  must  shortly  cease. 
The  works  of  man,  like  man,  are  feeble  still; 
Each  factious  purpose  God  confounds  at  will; 
He,  He  alone  is  firm,  and  while  we  view 
tJnnumber'd  sects  relentless  war  pursue. 
Truth  shall  retire  to  the  Eternal's  feet: 
.  Rarely  in  haughty  breasts  her  light  we  meet; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  glorious  prize  shall  find, 
A  ray  from  God  to  cheer  the  willing  mind. 
Trhou  art  his  choice,  his  hand  shall  lead  thee  on 
Thro'  doubt  and  danger  to  thy  country's  throne. 
E'en  now  commands  he  Victory's  bright  ray 
In  dreadful  accents  to  prepare  thy  way. 
But  if  thy 'Stubborn  heart  the  truth  disdain, 
Then  shall  thy  best  hope  of  success  be  vain. 
If  Beauty  lure  ihee,  dread  the  lurking  snare, 
Flee  the  sweet  draught,  dishonour,  death  are  there: 
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Fear  most  thy  passions,  they  are  most  thy  foes, 
Fleasuie  resist  and  vicious  ease  oppose; 
Till,  by  one  effort  than  the  past  more  bold. 
The  Leaguers  conquered  and  thyself  controll'd^ 
In  a  long  bloody  siege  whose  horrid  tale 
Shall  make  to  latest  times  our  children  pale, 
Thy  just  wrath  soften'd  by  thy  subjects'  grief, 
To  the  pent  foe  thy  mercy  brings  relief, 
Then  shall  thy  heart,  the  empire's  misery  o'er, 
With  grateful  love  thy  fathers'  God  adore, 
Shall  win  the  joys  that  piety  reward. 
His  light  to  guide  thee  and  his  arm  to  guard." 

The  old  man  ceas*d — ^his  ev'ry  word  a  dart 
Of  heavenly  fire  pierc'd  Henry's  inmost  heart. 
Who  deem'd  those  happy  times  restor'd  agen, 
When  Grods  held  converse  with  their  subject  men, 
When  simple  Virtue  miracles  display'd, 
And  utter'd  oracles  which  kings  obey'd. 

As  Henry  bade  the  reverend  seer  farewell^ 
His  gushing  eyes  an  honest  sorrow  tell; 
And  &oni  that  hour  he  saw  a  guiding  ray, 
The  brilliant  promise  of  a  future  day; 
But  all  untouch'd  was  Momay — from  his  view, 
God,  master  of  his  gifts,  the  light  withdrew; 
Vainly  by  him  the  name  of  wise  possest, 
Error  his  lot,  tho'  many  virtues  blest 

But  while  the  sage,  instructed  by  the  Lord, 
To  the  still  listening  prince  explain'd  his  word. 
The  rude  winds  ceas'd,  appear'd  the  radiant  sun* 
And  the  blue  waters  murmuring  gently  on. 
Soon  he  conducts  great  Bourbon  to  the  shore, 
WhO|  weighing  thence,  his  course  for  England  bore. 

And  when  those  white  cUfls  met  his  anxious  eyes, 
Her  happy  change  he  noted  with  surprise; 
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Where  long  abuse  of  wise  and  clement  laws. 

Of  direst  ills  had  been  the  &tal  cause, 

On  that  red  stage,  where  fought  and  fell  the  brave. 

That  slippery  throne^  abort  pathway  to  the  graye, 

A  virgin  Queen  the  destinies  enchain'd, 

And  wisely  firm  with  brightest  lustre  reign*d, 

Elizabeth,  whose  prudence  fix'd  at  will 

The  doubtful  scale  of  warring  Europe  still. 

The  tameless  Britons  whose  impulsive  minds 

Nor  freedom's  ease  contents,  nor  pow*r  despotic  binds^ 

Forget  their  losses  'neath  her  happy  reign; 

Their  fruitful  herds  cover  each  verdant  plain; 

Plenty  at  home,  their  tall  ships  met  the  breeze, 

Lords  of  the  earthy  and  rulers  of  the  seas; 

Their  fleets,  imperious  o'er  the  subject  deep, 

Homeward  the  wealth  of  &rthest  regions  sweep. 

Their  capital,  the  centre  of  the  world, 

Where  reign'd  the  Arts,  and  War  his  banner  furl'd. 

Within  her  walls  are  still  imited  found 
Three  powers,  astonish'd  at  the  ties  which  bound, 
King,  nobles,  commons,  in  one  body  join'd, 
By  interest  separate,  by  law  combin'd. 
Three  sacred  branches  one  great  whole  compose, 
Dangerous  itself  and  dreadful  to  its  foes. 
Happy  the  people,  who,  their  duty  known, 
The  sovereign  pow'r  with  fitting  honour  own  I 
Happy  the  king,  who,  o'er  a  people  free, 
In  justice  reigns  respecting  liberty! 
"  When,  cried  the  prince,  transported  at  the  sight. 
Glory  and  peace  shall  France  like  her  unite  ? 
Hear,  hear  ye  Kings,  who  rule  o'er  lands  afar, 
A  woman's  hand  has  clos'd  the  gates  of  war, 
To  you  she  leaves  the  battle's  bloody  train, 
Blest  with  her  people's  love  in  peace  to  reign." 

At  length  he  gains  the  great  and  wealthy  town. 
Where  fireedom  reigns,  which  peace  and  plenty  crown. 
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Now  he  beholds  the  Norman  victor's  tow'r, 
And  leaches  now  Eliza's  zegal  bow'r. 
By  Momay  followed  still,  he  seeks  the  Queen, 
No  pomp  in  them  nor  idle  splendour  seen. 
Gauds  which  too  oft  attract,  but  which  the  wise 
And  truly  great,  in  conscious  worth,  despise. 
Candour  and  native  grace  his^  speech  enhance, 
While  in  her  ear  he  urg'd  the  wants  of  France, 
His  great  heart  humbling  for  his  country's  weal 
To  prayers  that  more  its  nobleness  reveal. 

**  This,  then,  exclaims  the  astonished  Queen,  the  cause 
That  valiant  Bourbon  to  our  poor  realm  draws! 
Is  Henry  now  lus  foe's  protector  made  ? 
C!omes  he  for  Valois  here  to  ask  my  aid  ? 
Whence  is  it,  while  your  long  and  mutual  hate 
Still  spreads  unquestion'd  o'er  each  wondering  stated 
That  foes  so  mortal  link'd  as  friends  appear, 
That  Valois  guides  the  arm^  he  wont  to  fear?' 

Replied  the  prince,  *'Our  enmity  is  past, 
He  was  a  slave  but  breaks  his  chain  at  last ; 
Happier  had  he,  each  weak  doubt  cast  aside. 
On  me  and  on  his  sword  alone  relied ; 
Too  fond  of  artifice  and  flattery  low, 
Thro'  fear  and  weakness  he  became  my  foe; 
His  danger  seen,  his  faults  are  at  an  end; 
Whom  once  I  conquer'd  I  shall  now  defend. 
Tis  thine,  great  Queen,  thy  country's  honoured  name 
To  raise,  in  this  just  war,  to  nobler  fame. 
To  crown  thy  many  virtues,  join  with  me 
An  mjur'd  monarch  to  revenge  and  free/' 

Th'  impatient  Queen  commands  him  to  disclose. 
True  and  entire  the  tale  of  Gallia's  woes, 
What  springs,  what  chain  of  actions  wrought  a  change 
Of  feeling  in  the  land  so  great  and  strange. 
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'^Tho'  busy  Fame  has  oft  to. me,  she  saici, 
Her  rumours  of  these  sad  leTerses  spread, 
Yet  in  her  tidings,  light  and  indiscreet. 
Fiction  with  fact  so  join'd,  with  truth  deceit, 
The  vague  tale  never  won  my  cautious  mind: 
From  you  alone  I  hope  the  truth  to  find, 
•  You,  of  Yalois  the  victor  and  the  guide, 
Explain  the  ties  which  bind  you  to  his  ade ; 
Each  turn  of  fortune  condescend  to  tell. 
None  know  so  fully,  or  can  show  so  well^ 
Paint  each  disaster,  trace  eadi  glorious  deed, 
Twill  form  a  lesson  e'en  for  kings  to  read/' 

'^Must  I,  alas  I  rejoin'd  the  prince,  lecal 
The  mournful  history  of  our  recent  ML 
Would  angry  HeaVn,  the  witness  of  my  woe. 
Eternal  lethe  o'er  those  horrors  throw  I 
Wherefore  command  my  faltering  tongue  to  name 
My  country's  madness  and  my  kinsmen's  shame? 
-^Recoils  from  the  dread  past  my  shuddering  heart! 
But,  at  your  wish,  I  will  the  whole  impart. 
Some  with  more  eloquence  would  mould  the  tale, 
Excuse  their  weaknesses,  their  errors  veil, 
Such  courtier  stratagems  are  not  for  me, 
A  soldier,  not  an  envoy,  speaks  to  thee." 
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Henzy  the  Gmt  rdatetoQaaea  Elisabeth  the  history  of  tiie  chrfl  wan  of  Fnuioe:  he 
traces  them  finom  their  origiii,  and  eaters  mto  partknJars  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

The  sacred  source  from  wUch  the  ruin  flows 
Augments,  Cheat  Queen,  the  pressure  of  our  woes; 
Religion's  merciless  mistaken  aeal 
Arms  ev'ry  heart  with  rage,  each  hand  with  steel. 
It  is  not  mine  the  quarrel  to  decide, 
Which  be  the  holier  name  or  better  guide. 
While  thus  deceit  on  either  side  I  see, 
Rome  and  Geneva  are  alike  to  me: 
If  of  the  right  their  actions  be  the  test, 
By  fraud  and  crime  if  falsehood  be  confest. 
Which  shall  I  choose,  when,  mutually  wrong. 
Error  and  cruelty  to  both  belong: 
My  sword  drawn  only  to  defend  the  throne, 
I  leave  Ood's  vengeance  to  his  hand  alone; 
In  doubt  myself,  to  others  I  define 
No  bounds  of  &ith,  profane  no  holy  shrine. 
Perish  for  ever  the  detested  art 
Which  claims  a  despot  empire  o^er  the  heart ! 
Gurs'd  be  the  creed,  which,  to  convert,  restrains, 
Whose  bloody  altars  persecution  sttdns. 
Which,  with  false  zeal  and  selfish  interest  blir.d, 
To  serve  a  God  of  peace  destroys  mankind !    / 
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O  would  to  Heav'n,  whose  will  I  seek  to  know. 

Our  erring  court  had  thought  and  acted  sol 

But  no  wise  scruple  check'd  the  Ouises'^  hand. 

Ambitious  rulers  of  a  credulous  land; 

Their  interest  veiling  'neath  religion's  shroud 

'Gainst  me  they  arm'd  the  fuiy  of  the  crowd; 

Caught  in  the  snare,  urg'd  on  by  bigot  rage, 

In  cruel  combat  the  blind  fools  engage, 

Madly  their  lives  endangering  to  sustain 

Some  idle  point,  some  doctrine  dark  and  vain. 

Tou  know  the  people,  know  too  what  they  dare. 

When,  in  Heav'n's  cause,  the  vengeful  sword  they  bare; 

Paint  but  religion  outrag'd,  and  they  rise, 

Break  their  weak  oaths,  their  king,  their  laws  despise; 

You  saw  the  rising  evil,  and  your  skill 

Crush'd  in  its  bud  the  progress  of  the  ill; 

Scarce  in  your  kingdom  was  the  storm  reveal'd; 

Tour  cares  foresaw  it  and  your  virtues  still'd; 

England  is  happy,  free,  just  laws  in  force, 

— But  Medicis  pursued  a  diif'rent  course. 

Mov'd  by  this  mournful  sketch  of  (xallia's  woe 
If  more  of  Medicis  you  seek  to  know, 
With  guileless  tongue  I  will  the  truth  unfold, 
Which  few  have  rightly  heard,  tho*  many  told; 
Few  have  the  depths  of  that  dark  heart  e'er  trac'd; 
But  I,  whose  childhood  in  her  court  was  past. 
Have  mark'd  beneath  her  tread  each  tempest  swell^ 
Have  learnt  to  know  her  and  to  know  too  well. 

Her  husband,*  dying  in  the  fiow'r  of  age, 
To  her  ambition  left  an  open  stage. 
Her  sons,  to  empire  by  her  counsel  train'd, 
Alike  she  hated  when  alone  they  reign'd.' 
Her  busy  hands,  around  the  harass'd  throne. 
Confusion,  jealousy,  and  feuds  have  sown; 
Opposing  ever  with  successful  skill 
France  against  France,  the  Qmse  to  Cond^  still;* 


Ready  should  passion  urge  or  gain  invite, 

Friends  to  abandon  and  with  foes  unite; 

From  pleasure*  only  by  ambition  sway'd, 

A  bigot  to  the  creed  which  she  betray'd; 

But  one  more  trait,  without  their  virtues  crown'd, 

In  her  the  errors  of  her  sex  abound: 

That  word  escaped  me — pardon  my  firee  tongue. 

Scarce  does  Eliza  to  her  kind  belong; 

With  ev'ry  winning  charm  that  makes  them  dear^ 

In  thee  far  nobler  qualities  appear, 

In  thee  to  monarchs  Heav'n  a  model  gave, 

And  Europe  ranks  thee  with  her  great  and  brave  I 

Abready,  'neath  th'  untimely  stroke  of  death, 
The  second  Francis'  had  resigned  his  breath; 
A  weakly  youth,  whose  nature  yet  unknown 
By  blind  love  to  the  Ouise  was  mark'd  alone. 
Charles,  younger  still,  enjoy'd  the  regal  name. 
But  firom  the  Queen  each  dreaded  mandate  came. 
Her  pow'r  to  keep,  upon  her  docile  child 
Eternal  infancy  to  fix,  she  toil'd. 
The  torch  of  discord  fearlessly  inflam'd, 
And  his  new  reign  by  streams  of  blood  proclaim'd ; 
Of  rival  sects  she  arm'd  the  bigot  rage. 
Dreux,  of  their  first  exploits  the  deadly  stage. 
Saw  on  her  field  their  fatal  banners  wave. 
Last  scene  of  his  long  life,  a  bloody  grave, 
Where  sleep  our  kings,  old  Montmorency^  found. 
Struck  by  a  hostile  bullet  to  the  ground. 
At  Orleans  next,  the  Guise^  was  doom'd  to  feel. 
Worthy  a  better  death,  fierce  Pdtrot's  steel. 
My  helpless  father,*  willing  slave,  at  court, 
The  Queen's  unconscious  tool  and  fortune^s  sport, 
From  his  own  hand  preparing  his  own  woe, 
Fell,  fighting  blindly  for  his  bitterest  foe, 
Cond^,^^  who  saw  his  only  child  in  me, 
My  tutor,  friend  and  father  deign'd  to  be; 
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'Mid  war  and  wanion  I  my  cmdle  made, 
NuiBt  in  fittigue  beneath  the  lauiers  shade, 
With  him  disdun'd  the  life  which  courtien  led. 
Battles  the  games  in  which  my  youth  was  bred! 

He  too,  from  life  and  me  too  quickly  ta'en, 
Peiiflh'd,  alas!  on  Jamac's  fittal  plain. 
Ungen'rous  Montesquioul  thy  ruthless  stroke 
Less  the  bold  foe  than  foul  assassin  spoke: 
I  saw  him  fiill,  beheld  the  hero  bleed, 
Too  weak  to  hinder  or  avenge  the  deed« 

Heav'n  to  my  helpless  boyhood  ever  kind, 
To  heroes  still  my  early  years  consign*d. 
Coligny,^^  worthy  to  succeed  him  well. 
To  guide  and  guard  me  came  when  Cond^  fell: 
To  him  I  owe  my  all — ^if  Europe  see 
Some  little  virtue,  worth  her  praise,  in  me, 
K  Rome  to  my  exploits  has  honour  paid, 
To  you  I  owe  it  all,  illustrious  shade! 
Beneath  his  eyes  my  youthful  courage  grew, 
And  from  his  deeds  my  life  its  lessons  drew; 
Alone  and  old,  'gainst  Medicis  and  fate, 
I  saw  him  of  our  cause  sustain  the  weight; 
By  foes  respected  as  to  friends  endeared. 
At  limes  unfortunate  but  ever  fear*d; 
Skilful  alike  in  combat  or  retreat, 
More  glorious,  great,  and  dreaded  in  defeat. 
Than  in  bright  History's  approving  line 
Gaston,^  or  brave  Dunois,  in  their  long  conquests  shine. 

When  ten  whole  years  had  past,  and  unsubdued 
The  baffled  Queen  our  constant  influence  view'd. 
Weary  of  battles  which  no  honour  brought. 
Of  victories  rare,  imperfect,  dearly  boughti 
She  sought  these  useless  efforts  to  forego, 
And  end  the  contest  by  a  single  blow. 
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She  called  us  to  her  oourt,  bade  diaoord  oeaae. 
She  could  not  conquer  but  she  gave  us  peace; 
— ^And  what  a  peace !  &lse  name  for  deed  so  cuisti 
Whose  fatal  olive  in  our  blood  was  nursti 
Wilt  thou,  just  God  I  see  kings  thus  smooth  the  way 
To  crime,  nor  rise  thy  vengeance  to  display? 

True  to  bier  Kong  and  countiy  in  his  heart, 
£'en  when  compell'd  to  take  a  hostile  psatf 
Goligny  earliest  hail'd  .the  dawning  light. 
Which  seem*d  all  sects  in  fidendship  to  unite, 
And  as  distrust  a  hero  seldom  knows. 
Unarmed  he  led  me  thro'  a  host  of  foes. 
The  Queen,  a  mother's  fondness  in  her  face. 
Hiding  her  heart's  deep  hate,  with  dose  embrace 
And  tears  &st  flowing,  clasp'd  me  to  her  breast; 
Her  friendship  on  Coligny  warmly  prest, 
To  guide  her  course  his  counsel  feign'd  to  claim, 
With  dignities  and  honours  grac'd  his  name. 
To  all  our  fiiends,  too  soon  by  false  hopes  won. 
Promised  the  future  favours  of  her  son, 
And  long  we  hop'd  these  peaceful  joys  to  share; 
Tho'  in  her  smiles  some  fear'd,  foresaw  a  snare; 
In  each  new  grace  new  danger  they  believ'd. 
But  Charles,  the  more  they  doubt,  the  more  deceiv'd. 
To  fraud  and  perjury  in  secret  tiain'd,^ 
Already  his  consent  the  Queen  had  gain'd, 
Had  stamp'd  upon  his  young  and  easy  heart 
Her  cruel  counsels  and  perfidious  art; 
By  nature  fierce,  he  stor'd  each  guilty  rulei 
Apt  scholar  in  her  ezecrabje  school  I 

Their  horrid  mystery  better  still  to  hide, 
Charles  gave  his  princely  sister  as  my  bride. 
0  fittal  bond  I  &ke  name  I  oaths  sworn  in  vain  I 
Hymen!  first  mgnal  of  our  fiiture  pain, 
Thy  balefiil  touch  awoke  the  ire  of  Grod, 
And  to  my  sight  >  dying  mother  show'd. 
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I  will  not  be  unjuBty^^  nor  yet  sappose 
That  to  the  Queen  her  sudden  fate  she  owes; 
The  charge,  tho'  true,  I  will  at  once  dismiss, 
Enough  her  crimes  without  my  adding  this. 
My  mother  died — ^forgive  the  tear  that  falls 
When  sadd'ning  Memory  her  end  recals. 

Their  plot  complete,  approach'd  the  chosen  hour. 
Big  with  the  vengeance  of  offended  pow*r. 
Beneath  the  favour  of  the  night's  dark  shade 
Silent  and  sure  the  circling  sign  was  mada 
Conscious  of  coming  crimes,  that  &tal  night^^ 
The  partial  moon  shut  up  her  trembling  light 
His  downy  couch  at  eve  \7ith0ut  a  thought 
Of  ill  at  hand  had  good  Coligny  sought; 
When  sudden  on  his  peaceful  slumbers  break 
Wild  warning  cries  which  bid  the  hero  wake. 
Starting  he  sees  the  flash  of  torches,  arms. 
His  palace  fir*d,  the  people  in  alarms, 
His  bleeding  servants  stifled  in  the  flame, 
And  ruffian  hordes  that  to  the  slaughter  came. 
With  savage  merriment  and  clamour  loud, 
From  ev'ry  street  the  ensanguin'd  rabble  crowd, 
*'Let  none  be  spar'd — our  King  their  death  demands^ 
And  God  and  Medicis  direct  our  hands." 
As  swept  the  hot  blast  the  thick  smoke  beside, 
Afar  the  young  Teligny  he  descried, 
His  party's  hope,  an  honour  to  the  land. 
Whose  love  had  merited  his  daughter's  hand^ 
Dragg'd,  bound  and  bleeding,  by  the  murd'rous  train. 
With  outstretched  arms,  imploring  help  in  vain. 

Unarm'd,  defenceless,  of  all  aid  bereft. 
No  hope  of  freedom  nor  of  vengeance  lefl, 
To^j^beer  his  heart  this  only  solace  came. 
To  die  with  glory  as  he  liv'd  with  fame. 
Already  the  fierce  band,  with  thundering  din. 
An  entrance  to  their  victim  sought  to  win; 
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Himself  unbarr'd  the  gate  with  brow  serene^ 
With  that  unrujBied  dignity  of  mien, 
Such  as  in  battle,  where,  sedately  bold. 
He  led  to  carnage  or  the  war  controlled. 

At  that  august  and  venerable  look, 
A  sudden  awe  their  guilty  spirits  shook; 
Some  unknown  pow*r  their  deadly  fury  tam'd. 
"Complete  your  work,  my  comrades,  he  exclaimed, 
Stain  with  my  stiffened  blood  this  silver  hair 
Which  war,  less  stem,  has  deign*d  so  long  to  spare; 
Strike  and  fear  nothing,  I  forgive  the  blow, 
My  life  is  nought,  is  yours,  was  ever  so. 
Happier  had  I  resigned  it  in  your  cause" 
— ^Touch'd  at  his  noble  words  the  ruiBSans  pause, 
Some  drop  their  weapons,  struck  with  sudden  fears, 
Some  clasp  his  feet  and  bathe  them  with  their  tears. 
While  he,  majestic  'mid  the  contrite  horde. 
Some  Eastern  monarch  seem'd  by  suppliant  slaves  ador*d. 

But  now,  indignant  at  their  weak  delay. 
Fierce  Besme  approach'd  impatient  for  his  prey. 
When  low  and  trembling  thus  he  saw  them  kneel,    . 
A  savage  fuiy  his  red  eyes  reveal; 
With  heart  which  ne'er  had  mercy's  influence  prov'd, 
He  at  the  tender  sight  alone  unmov'd. 
Deeming  it  crime  and  treason  to  the  Queen, 
If  in  his  deeds  the  least  remorse  were  seen. 
Thro'  the  prone  crowd,  where  still,  with  dauntless  face, 
Coligny  stood,  dashing  with  furious  pace. 
The  ruthless  fiend,  deep  in  the  hero's  breast, 
His  thirsty  blade,  with  look  averted,  prest. 
Lest  at  a  glance  of  that  mild  eye  unnerv'd 
From  the  sure  mark  his  murderous  arm  had  swerv'd. 

Such  the  sad  fate  of  Grallia's  greatest  son, 
In8ulted,^7  outrag'd,  when  the  deed  was  done; 
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His  mangled  body  long  unbnried  lay^ 

Of  birds  obscene  and  gnawing  dogs  the  prey. 

His  gory  head,  of  her  and  of  the  King 

A  conquest  worthy,  to  the  Queen  they  bring. 

She,  mistress  of  herself,  with  careless  eye, 

Scarce  seemed  the  fruit  of  vengeance  to  enjoy. 

With  nor  remorse  nor  pleasure  in  her  look. 

Coolly  the  horrid  gift,  as  if  fitmiliar,  took. 

Who  can  the  terrors  of  that  awM  night, 
Its  carnage,  crimes,  and  cruelty  recite  ? 
Goligny's  murder,  tho*  the  first  decreed. 
But  feebly  images  each  bloodier  deed. 
Kindled  to  rage  by  duty  and  by  zeal. 
The  frantic  hordes  well  plied  each  reeking  steel; 
Drunk  with  new  pow'r,  their  fierce  eyes  flashing  flame, 
O'er  breathless  heaps  of  our  slain  comrades  came. 
Gaiise,^  at  their  head,  implacable  of  ire. 
On  us  reveng'd  the  murder  of  his  sire; 
Their  savage  hate  Nevers^'  and  Qondi  fir'd; 
Tavanne,30  his  poniard  bare,  their  wrath  inspir'd. 
To  a  long  list  of  deaths  proclaimed  the  way. 
Led  them  to  murder  and  mark'd  out  the  prey. 

I  will  not  paint  the  cries,  the  tumult  wild, 
The  crimson  torrents  which  our  streets  defil'd; 
The  son  lay  dying  on  his  headless  sire — 
Mother  and  daughter,  old  and  young  expire — 
On  his  sack'd  hearth  the  butcher'd  husband  lies— 
Dash'd  on  the  stones  the  cradled  infant  dies-^ 
Ever  on  human  rage  attend  such  crimes; 
But  worse  remains — ^what  nor  from  coming  times 
Nor  scarcely  from  our  own  will  credit  gain — 
Whene'er  the  slaughter  flagged,  the  frenzied  train, 
By  cruel  priests  to  fresh  excesses  cheer'd. 
At  each  new  massacre,  unblushing,  rear'd, 
Red  with  our  innocent  blood,  the  deadly  sword, 
And,  kneeling,  to  the  death  invok'd  their  outrag'd  Lord! 
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How  many  heroes,  undeserving,  bledt 
Renely'^  Pardaillan  join'd  the  numerous  dead ! 
Gxterchy^  the  brave,  and  Lavardin  ihe  great, 
Worthy  a  longer  life  and  better  fate  I 
Among  the  victims  whom  that  horrid  night 
Fate  hurl'd  for  ever  from  the  world's  sweet  light 
Marsillac  and  Soubise,^  condemned  to  death, 
Awhile  defended  their  devoted  breath, 
Feeble  and  bleeding  from  repeated  blows, 
To  the  barr'd  Louvre  urg'd  back  by  ruthless  foes, 
Stain'd  with  their  guiltless  blood  that  palace  floor. 
Whose  King  betrayed  them  while  they  aid  implore. 

The  spirit  of  the  storm,  from  high  the  Queen 
Feasts  her  calm  glance  at  leisure  on  the  scene; 
Her  cruel  favourites  with  curious  eye 
Half  pleasure  and  half  fear  stood  gazing  by. 
Excellent  heroes  I  to  eternal  fame 

On  what  false  grounds  our  weak  sires  fiz'd  their  claim! 
Our  wiser  license  shames  their  niggard  times, 
The  road  to  honour  lies  with  us  thro'  crimes. 

Charles  too'^ — O  sin  unheard  I  O  worst  disgrace! 
Forgetful  of  his  name  and  kingly  place, 
Fiercely  the  trembling  Protestants  pursued, 
And  in  their  blood  his  sacred  hand  imbrued. 
Nay  more,  e'en  Valois,**  whom  I  now  obey, 
For  whom,  a  suppliant  here,  your  aid  I  pray. 
Bore  in  his  barbarous  brother's  crimes  a  part. 
And  to  the  shameful  carnage  steel'd  his  heart. 
Not  that  such  deeds  by  nature  he  enjoy'd; 
His  hand  in  blood  has  been  but  rarely  dyed; 
Too  young  the  curst  example  to  oppose, 
His  very  cruelty  from  weakness  rose. 

Some  few  indeed  amid  a  mass  of  slain, 
Escap'd  the  fury  of  the  murd'rous  train. 
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Canmont!*^  the  hisioiy  of  thy  happier  fate 

With  wonder  long  shaQ  future  times  relate. 

Borne  down  with  years,  between  his  two  fair  boys 

Their  aged  father  calm  repose  enjoys; 

One  bed  enclosed  the  children  and  the  sire; 

The  hot  assassins,  blind  with  bigot  ire, 

Their  daggers  on  the  group  plung'd  fierce  and  ftsfe; 

Death  o'er  the  hapless  couch  at  random  past; 

Gody  in  whose  hands  repose  our  f(»:tunes  still, 

Can  wing  or  ward  its  final  stroke  at  will; 

That  very  rage  their  murderous  aim  deceiVd, 

No  blow,  nor  hurt  the  younger  child  received; 

O'er  him,  unseen,  Heav'n  spread  its  friendly  AieLd, 

And  from  their  hate  his  helpless  youth  conceal'd.' 

His  father  stricken  with  a  thousand  blows, 

In  falling  hid  the  infant  from  his  foes. 

And  thus,  the  people  and  the  King  beguil'd, 

A  second  life  the  parent  gave  his  child. 

But  where  was  I  in  that  disastrous  hour? 
Trusting  alas  I  of  sacred  oaths  the  pow'r. 
Deep  in  the  palace,  from  the  din  remote, 
Sweet  sleep  the  while  my  wearied  senses  sought. 
O  fatal  slumber!  horrid,  horrid  night  I 
When  death  saluted  my  awakening  sight. 
Round  me  my  dearest  servants  in  their  gore, 
Lay  weltering,  trampled  on  the  marble  floor; 
The  savage  murderers  closing  round  my  bed 
Already  rais'd  their  daggers  o'er  my  head. 
Such  then  must  be  at  last  my  wretched  fate 
Methoughtl  and  bow'd  my  head  the  stroke  to  wait; 
But,  whether  for  my  royal  blood  respect. 
Speaking  in  my  b^alf,  the  ruffians  check'd. 
Whether  the  Queen's  ingenious  hate  for  me, 
Thought  death  too  mild  a  punishment  to  be, 
Or  that,  by  fear  of  future  storms  restrain'd. 
Her  prudent  rage  in  me  a  hostage  gain'd, 
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My  life  ahe  8par'd,97  perchanoe  for  Icials  sew^ 
And  galling  fetieis  round  my  free  limbs  threw. 

Fortune  to  brave  Coligny  proVd  more  kind; 
He  but  some  weaiy  days  of  life  resigned. 
His  freedom,  gloty  follow'd  to  the  tomb— 
You  shud4er  at  my  sad  tale's  tragic  gloom  ; 
Forgive  me,  Madam  I  tho'  your  gentle  breast 
Such  horrors  shock,  I  have  e^en  worse  supprest. 
From  the  high  Louvre's  ensanguined  walls,  'tis  said 
To  ready  France  the  Queen  her  signal  made; 
When  Kings  wish  crime  how  quickly  slaves  obey! 
What  emulous  crowds  their  loyal  zeal  display  1 
All  copied  Paris  :^  sudden  o'er  the  land 
Death  wav'd  his  greedy  and  resistless  hand, 
nil  the  swoln  rivers,  crimson'd  with  their  gore. 
Our  dead  in  heaps  to  frighted  Ocean  bore. 
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ARGUMEKT. 

The  heio  contintieB  the  biitoiy  of  the  dvil  W«ra  of  France.  Wretched  diemA  of 
Charies  IX  Bdgn  of  Heniy  IIL  Hie  chtncter;  that  of  the  fiunoas  Duka  do  .Guiae, 
known  by  the  name  of  BaJa/H.  Battle  of  Coatras.  Mnrder  of  the  Dake  d*  Guiaa. 
EztremitieB  to  which  Henry  IIL  is  redaced.  Mayne  beoomea  Chief  of  the  ljmga%  mai 
d'Anmak  ita  hero.  BeoondfiatioD  of  Henry  IIL  and  Henry,  King  of  NaTim.  Siueoan 
are  promiaad  by  Qneen  Elizabeth.    Her  answer  to  Henry  de  Booibon. 

Awhile  high  Heav'n's  inscrutable  decree 
Its  course  to  crime  left  thus  unchecked  and  free. 
When,  that  the  victims  to  their  blades  were  few, 
Or  that  of  carnage  tir'd  the  assasuns  grew, 
The  people  fix)m  their  guilty  frenzy  paus'd^ 
Awoke,  and  saw  the  ruin  they  had  caus'd; 
Their  blind  rage  fled,  mercy  resum'd  her  throne, 
Contrite  they  heard  their  injured  country's  moan. 
Acts  too  of  grace  the  monarch's  horror  spoke 
For  his  late  crimes  which  keen  remorse  now  woke: 
The  guilty  school  in  which  his  youth  was  train'd 
Too  much  had  spoil'd  his  nature,  had  restrain'd, 
Not  silenc'd  the  small  voice  whose  promptings  make 
Kings  on  their  thrones  with  conscious  terror  diake. 
Nurst  by  his  mother,  in  her  maxims  bred. 
Yet  not  like  her  with  heart  to  pity  dead, 
Grrief  came  the  blossom  of  his  days  to  fade, 
A  deadly  languor  all  his  pow'rs  decay 'd; 
Upon  his  head  Almighty  anger  hurl'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance,  showing  to  the  world, 
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By  his  untimely  miserable  end, 
Their  dreadful  fate  who  should  Kke  him  ofl&nd. 
I  saw  him  dying^ — still,  with  fearful  pow'r, 
On  aching  Memory  presses  that  dark  hour! 
From  loathsome  sores— just  penance  for  the  blood 
Shed  by  his  orders — streamed  the  vital  flood; 
Thus  smitten  by  Heav'n's  vengeful  viewless  hand^ 
His  horrid  end  appall'd  the  pitying  land, 
Who  moum'd  their  King  so  soon  and  sadly  dead, 
Their  King  to  crime  by  bad  example  led, 
From  whose  maturer  years  they  fondly  drew 
A  hope   that  greater  lenience  might  ensue. 

When  known  his  fate,  with  lust  of  empire  flushed, 
Impatients  Yalois  from  the  &r  north  rush'd 
To  seize,  amid  those  plains  still  wet  with  gore, 
The  crown  which  late  his  hapless  brother  bore. 

Not  long  had  Poland's  universal  voice 
On  Valois  as  her  monarch  fix'd  its  choice; 
Stronger  than  wealth  or  pow'r  his  name  alone 
Pleaded  his  cause  and  pWd  him  cm  the  throne. 
Fame  won  too  early  is  a  dangerous  weight  I 
For  Valois'  strength  the  trial  prov'd  too  great: 
Not  mine  the  mission  here  his  faults  to  shield — 
To  him  my  peace,  my  Hfe  to  him  I  yield: 
But  e'en  to  him  my  honour  ne'er  shall  bend, 
I  mourn,  I  blame  him  and  his  rights  defend. 

fiis  glory  like  a  shade  has  pass'd  away; 
Great  is  the  diange  but  common  as  the  day; 
By  some  sad  contrast,  the'  in  combat  brave, 
Too  oft  ihe  monarch  grows  in  courts  a  slave. 
Courage  is  from  within;  in  Valois'  mind 
With  many  virtues  much  of  vice  combin'd; 
Great  in  the  field  but  feeble  on  the  throne, 
Hb  only  firmness  as  a  soldier  shone. 
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His  BhamelesB  favountes  with  iiNddious  akUI, 
Flattering  his  8loth>  bis  weakness  ruFd  at  wilL 
Deep  in  the  palace^  their  voloptooiis  band. 
Blind  to  the  misery  of  a  groaning  land. 
Their  guilty  wishes  from  his  mandates  gaan'd. 
And  recklessly  the  country's  treasures  drained; 
Weeping  the  luxury  their  sufferings  paid,  . 
The  wretched  people  with  vain  sighs  obey'd. 

While  yet  the  Eing,  beneath  the  galling  weight 
Of  cruel  tazesy  thus  opprest  the  state. 
The  Guise*  appear*d,  and  soon  the  fickle  crowd. 
Before  that  dazzling  star  in  homage  bow'd; 
His  own,  his  sire's  renown,  his  generous  heart, 
His  valour,  beauty,  grace,  the  happy  art 
Of  pleasing,  that  e'en  more  than  virtue  charmed, 
Gbdn'd  ev'ry  voice  and  ev'ry  foe  disarmed. 

None  soft;  persuasion's  talent  better  knew 
To  guide  their  passions  or  his  own  subdue; 
None  could  with  happier  skill  vast  plans  conceal. 
None  shroud  dark  projects  in  a  fairer  veil: 
Pliant  and  popular,  imperious,  proud, 
The  nation's  sufferings  he  prodaim'd  aloud; 
Of  imposts  harsh  he  moum'd  the  heavy  yoke^ 
While  to  the  land  Ats  presence  Plenty  spoke. 
His  gifts  the  pray'r  of  timid  want  prevent^ 
The  poor  that  came  in  grief  returned  content. 
Terrible  and  unswerving  in  his  rage; 
Rash  in  his  schemes  but  in  their  conduct  sage; 
Hating  the  great  whom  yet  he  deign'd  to  woo; 
Grand  in  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too; 
Prosperous  in  battle,  tried  in  danger's  day. 
Bom  to  command,  to  rule,  but  not  obey! 

Doubtmg  his  strengih,  at  first  his  arts  he  plied 
To  fix  the  inconstant  rabble  to  his  ade; 
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These  gull'd  and  giin'd,  bold  fiom  eucoetB,  he  rose 
With  len  disguise  his  sovereigQ  to  oppose: 
Then  first  the  League  in  Paris  rear'd  its  head. 
And  soon  o'er  France  the  curst  infection  spread  ;^ 
Dire  pesti  alike  by  peers  and  people  train'd» 
Fertile  in  tyrants  and  with  carnage  stain'd. 

Thus  strangely  France  two  Kings  at  once  confest  I 
Valois  the  title  and  the  pomp  possest, 
But  Guise  spread  hope  or  terror  where  he  came, 
And^  the  pow'r  his»  scarce  needed  the  vain  name. 

Rous*d  by  the  murmurs  which  around  him  broke, 
At  length  from  his  weak  trance  the  King  awoke, 
Strove  for  awhile  to  clear  his  heavy  sight 
— In  vain,  for,  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light, 
He  saw  not,  'mid  the  furious  storm  that  pour'd. 
Where,  o'er  his  head,  the  threatening  thunders  roar'd, 
Then  sought  as  if  he  deem*d  the  alarum  vain, 
Too  long  the  labour,  his  old  ease  again, 
Wam*d  of  his  danger  but  again  to  sink. 
Tranquil  he  slept  on  ruin's  tottering  brink. 

I  still  remain'dy  of  other  aid  bereft. 
The  only  friend  that  Fate  his  weakness  left: 
Heir,  at  his  death,  to  Galha's  ancient  throne, 
Defending  him  I  but  preserved  my  own; 
To  his  defects  a  needful  help  I  gave. 
And  rush'd  to  perish  with  him,  or  to  save. 

But  Guise  too  wise  and  wary  to  annoy. 
E'en  from  his  foes  found  weapons  to  destroy; 
Of  steady  virtue  he  assum'd  Hie  guise, 
Stood  forth  their  champion  to  the  people's  eyes; 
Beneath  religion's  mask  his  aim  conceal'd. 
And  forc'd  the  King  his  only  hope  to  yield. 
In  gloomy  contrast  with  their  happy  code 
Of  stranger  sects  the  threatening  evils  show'd. 
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A  foe,  alike  to  God  and  Rome,  in  me, 
The  friend  of  heresy  he  feign'd  to  see. 
Against  me  arm'd  the  public  hate  and  Soar, 
That,  humbly,  I  pursued  thy  great  career. 
And  mark'd  me  one  whose  restless  qnrit  plann'd 
Alike  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  land. 

Fir'd  by  his  words  and  for  the  church  distrest 
A  factious  mob  around  ihe  palace  prest. 
Rome,  by  the  League's  dissembled  tenors  sway'd^ 
The  King  my  frienddiip  to  embrace  forbade; 
Too  weak,  he  gave  unmurmuring  consent. 
And  when  his  injuries  to  avenge  I  went, 
I  found  with  his  worst  foes  my  brother  join*d, 
And,  for  my  ruin,  with  the  League  combined, 
His  troops,  despite  himself,  spread  &r  and  near, 
And  war  promulgated  from  very  fear. 

I  wept  his  weakness,  but  without  delay 
To  combat  not  revenge  him  led  the  way: 
Instant  its  hundred  towns  the  League  alarm'd 
Thro*  universal  France  against  me  arm'd. 
Lnpetuous  servant  of  an  easy  lord, 
Joyeuse  the  torrent  of  his  ardour  pour*dy 
But  Guise,  whose  courage  was  combin'd  with  skill, 
Blocked  up  my  succours  or  dispersed  at  will; 
By  foes  and  fate  assail'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
I  dar*d  the  hazard  and  their  hate  defied. 

'Twas  mine  on  Coutras'  field  Joyeuse^  to  meet; 
You  know  his  wretched  end,  his  quick  defeat; 
'Twere  idle,  vain  our  chance  success  to  tell. 
The  &te  of  war — nobly  he  fought  and  fell 
— Not  thus,  exclaim'd  the  Queen,  the  glorious  tale, 
Which  firom  my  ken  your  modesty  would  veil, 
Unnotic'd  shall  be  left;  proceed,  relate 
Your  valour,  triumph,  and  your  rival's  fate; 
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A  hero  only  sach  exploits  should  show. 
Nor  I  unworthy  all  your  fame  to  know. 
She  oeas'd:  at  such  high  praise  ingenuoub  shame 
Spread  over  Henry's  brow  its  noble  flame; 
Perforce  his. glory  to  deolare  subdued, 
lie  thus  the  fatal  history  pursued. 

Of  all  the  fitYountes  who  cm  Vabis  prey'd, 
Flatter'd  his  weakness  and  his  oonduct  sway'd, 
Joyeuse»  of  lineage  in  France  esteem'd» 
The  least  unworthy  of  the  honour  seem'd, 
His  heart  was  virtuousi  hb  intentions  right, 
Andy  had  Fate  spar'd  him  in  his  maiden  fight. 
Doubtless  to  nobler  deeds  his  spirit  fir'd. 
Had  now  the  bright  renown  of  Ghiise  acquir'd. 
But  nurst  at  court,  from  youth  in  luxury  bred, 
The  subtle  poison  to  his  heart  had  spread. 
And  left  but  headlong  courage  to  oppose, 
A  dangerous  gift  as  oft  the  issue  shows! 

The  charms  of  love  for  frowns  of  war  resign'd, 
Round  him  in  crowds  his  courtier  friends  combin'd. 
On  their  gay  habits  amorous  cyphers  trac'd, 
Which  the  kind  hand  of  smiling  beauty  plac*d; 
Diamonds  their  fire  from  helm  and  hauberk  flung. 
And  from  their  nerveless  arms  rich  baubles  hung. 
Ardent,  tumultuous,  arrogant,  imtaught, 
Their  splendid  folly  to  the  fight  they  brought; 
Proud  of  their  pomp,  and  in  their  numbers  strong, 
With  sanguine  speed  rush'd  orderless  along. 

When  first  their  eyes  my  scanty  strength  survey'd. 
Far  other  scene  the  silent  camp  display'd, 
No  carpet  knights  but  veterans  fierce  and  bold. 
Hardened  by  travail  and  in  combat  old, 
Whose  only  pride  was  in  the  wounds  they  bore. 
Whose  weapons  the  sole  trappings  which  they  wore*. 
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Free  from  all  pomp^  like  them  am/d  and  armVl, 
My  rusty  equadrons  for  the  fight  I  formed: 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  war  their  charge  I  led. 
My  only  glory  battling  at  their  head. 
Soon  we  beheld  our  foes  overthrown  and  flying. 
The  field  all  eover'd  with  their  dead  and  dying, 
With  grief  compell'd  in  kindred  breasts  to  hide 
The  blades  which  Spanidh  blood  had  better  dyed. 

Here  let  me  own  that  of  our  foes  whom  Time 
Swept  down  relentless  in  their  manhood's  prime. 
All  with  brave  hearts  sustain'd  the  battle's  roar» 
And  in  their  fronts  the  wounds  of  honour  bore. 
Firm  in  their  posts  saw  certain  death  advance 
Without  one  backward  step,  or  quailing  glance. 
Such  is  the  character  our  conrtiers  bear. 
Pleasures  degrade  not,  nor  delights  impair, 
From  peace  to  danger  gladly  they  depart, 
Heroes  in  war,  vile  sycophants  at  court. 

For  me,  too  active  in  that  bloody  strife. 
Vain  my  commands  to  spare  Joyeuse's  life ; 
Soon  from  the  mangled  heaps  I  saw  him  torn, 
Pale,  cold,  and  breathless,  by  my  soldiers  borne; 
Like  some  young  flow'r  its  tender  head  which  rears. 
By  zephyrs  woo'd,  and  gemm*d  by  morning's  tears, 
A  moment  bright,  but  soon  to  sink  decay'd 
By  blighting  winds,  or  'neath  the  mower's  blade. 

But  why  that  mournful  victory  declare? 
Why  will  not  Memory  firom  her  volume  tear 
The  cruel  triumph  of  that  fatal  day, 
Whose  blood  my  tears  in  vain  would  wash  away? 
Glory  thus  bought  no  more  to  me  is  dear, 
And  Europe's  praise  sounds  curses  in  mine  ear. 

The  luckless  issue  of  that  single  fight 
Serv'd  more  the  fortunes  of  the  King  to  blight, 
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For  when  the  tale  of  his  disgrace  iras  known, 
The  League  and  Pazia  took  a  bolder  tone; 
While  the  fieah  honour  which  the  Guise  had  gain'd, 
Heightened  his  danger  and  his  spirit  patn'd, 
Ghiise  whose  suGcess  on  xed^  Vimdri's  plain. 
Full  vengeance  wreaking  for  young  Joyeuse  slain, 
Destroy'd  the  suocouis  our  allies  had  sent; 
Then,  crown*d  with  fiime,  his  way  to  Paris  bent. 
Where  Valois  soon,  with  hate  and  anger  swell'd. 
The  triumph  of  his  haughty  foe  beheld, 
Whoy  proud  and  smiling  past,  with  scornful  mien, 
Where  less  the  subject  than  the  king  was  seen. 

The  tamest  spirit  is  alive  to  shame  I 
E'en  Valois  felt  this  outrage  on  his  fiune^ 
Strove  his  ambitious  kinsman  to  restrain. 
And  o'er  the  land  his  influence  to  regain. 
But  vain  the  effort — ^love,  respect  and  dread 
For  him  alike  in  ev'ry  heart  were  dead; 
The  daring  people  to  rebellion  train'd, 
Proclaim'd  him  tyrant  when  himself  he  reign'd, 
Combin'd,  conspir'd,  created  false  alarms, 
Each  man  a  soldier,  and  each  street  in  arms, 
A  thousand  ramparts  in  an  instant  rose, 
His  power  to  brave,  his  leaguer'd  troops  oppose. 

Guise,  'mid  the  tempest,  ever  calm  and  proud,* 
Bestrain'd  or  rous'd  the  fury  of  the  crowd. 
At  his  command  the  springs  of  treason  held, 
And  the  vast  body  at  a  touch  impell'd; 
Block'd  in  his  palace  by  their  furious  bands. 
The  monarch's  life  was  in  his  rival's  hands, 
But  when  his  triumph  most  complete  appear'd. 
Guise  seem'd  contented  that  Valois  had  fear'd. 
In  pity  check'd  the  guilty  mob's  excess, 
And  left  the  pow'r  of  flight  to  his  distress. 
Doing  in  short,  whatever  end  he  sought, 
More  than  a  vassal  less  than  rebel  ought. 
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Who  once  the  mi^t  of  majesty  h$a  diir'd, 
Should  bum  the  scabbard  when  the  swotd  is  bar*d. 
OuiBe,  in  his  projects,  strengthen'd  from  that  day, 
'Saw  he  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  or  stay; 
Tho*  high  he  stood  yet  near  was  the  abyn, 
The  scafibld  his  should  he  the  sceptre  miss. 
At  length,  sole  master  of  the  rebel  throng, 
Full  of  warm  hope,  in  native  coursge  strong, 
Back'd  by  his  brothers,  by  his  oountry  loy'd. 
By  Spain  assisted  and  by  Bome  approv'd, 
He  dar'd  the  shameful  deeds  of  eld  retrace. 
When  of  our  first  bold  kings  the  craven  race, 
Forc'd  even  at  their  birth  from  pow'r  supreme, 
Conceal'd  beneath  the  cowl  the  diadem, 
In  some  dark  cloister  pent,  bewail'd  their  throne 
By  tyrants  seized,  their  pomp  and  pleasure  flown. 

Valois,  whose  hate  and  fear  watch'd  ev*ry  chanoe 
Which  promis'd  him  revenge,  the  States  of  Franoe 
Then  held  in  Blois.    To  you  who  know  them  well 
Needs  not  their  nature  in  detail  to  tell. 
There  new  abuses,  found  or  fancied,  yield 
To  barren  eloquence  its  annual  field; 
Wise  laws  are  fram'd — ^weak  virtue  to  protect 
And  punish  crime — which  never  take  efl^t; 
Of  many  counsels  such  the  common  end. 
To  see  all  evik  and  not  one  amend. 

Guise  'mid  the  assembled  States,  with  haughty  pride 
The  presence  of  his  injur*d  prince  defied. 
Sure  of  his  projects,  seated  by  the  throne. 
Among  a  senate  whom  he  knew  his  own. 
For,  to  their  tyrant  sold,  the  worthless  band 
Sought  but  to  place  the  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
When,  finding  terror  irksome,  mercy  vain, 
Valois  determined  to  revenge  and  reign. 
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Each  day  the  Qmee  with  iiiBults  less  restndn'd, 
Despis'd  hifl  ire,  his  enmity  diadain'd, 
Nor  ever  dieamt  hia  iriritated  prince 
Firmnen  enough  for  murder  could  evince. 
Blinded  by  Destiny,  his  hour  wm  oome; 
The  King  himself  assisted  at  his  doom. 
A  hundred  points,^  pouring  imworthy  death, 
Abated  not  his  pride  while  pass'd  one  breath; 
Bloody  and  pale,  perchance  a  terror  yet, 
That  brow  his  King  with  stem  defial  met. 

Thus  died  ih'  all-powerful  subject  in  whose  mind. 
Virtue  and  vice  in  dazzling  union  join'd; 
The  King  whose  throne  he  plotted  to  subdue. 
Permitted  and  reveng'd  it  basely  too. 

The  horrid  story  soon  to  Paris  flies; 
The  frighten'd  people  fill  the  air  with  cries; 
Infirm  and  desolate  Age,  Women  distrest. 
In  crowds  around  their  martyr's  statue  prest; 
All  ranks,  amid  that  instant  danger,  blend 
A  father  to  avenge,  the  church  defend; 
Guise's  redoubted  brother,  now  their  chief. 
Excited  to  revenge  their  passionate  grief, 
And  more  by  interest  than  resentment  spurr'd. 
On  ev'ry  side  to  flames  their  fury  stirr'd. 

Mayne^  from  his  boyhood  nurtur'd  in  alarms, 
Beneath  the  haughty  Guise  had  studied  arms, 
Heir  to  his  policy  alike  and  &me, 
To  him  the  sceptre  of  the  League  now  came: 
That  boundless  grandeur,  to  his  soul  so  dear, 
For  his  lost  brother  quickly  dried  the  tear: 
Reluctantly  he  serv'd:  and  Mayne  to-day 
Loves  better  to  revenge  him  than  obey. 
That  Mayne  has  oft  undaunted  courage  shown. 
And  a  wise  happy  policy,  I  own; 


Discordant  spirits  at  his  will  be  rules, 

Foes  to  their  master^  to  their  tyrant  took. 

Whose  talents  and  their  use  so  well  he  knowv 

Advantage  often  fiom  misTortune  flows. 

Gxdse  on  the  view  with  br%hter  qplendoor  bean^d 

More  great,  heroie,  not  more  dangeroos  deem'd* 

Such  is  Mayenne,  and  such  his  pow'r  of  ill. 
The  haughty  League  hopes  triumph  from  his  skilly 
And  the  presumptuous  heart  of  young  Aumale* 
His  own  proud  courage  animates  in  aU; 
Aumale,  dread  buckle  of  their  cause,  whose  fame 
Well  merits  of  invincible  the  name; 
Soul  of  the  League,  amid  the  frequent  fight, 
Mayenne  directs  Aumale  its  arm  of  might. 

Meanwhile — ^your  enemy,  yet  more  mine  own, 
'Neath  whose  hard  statecraft  the  poor  Flemings  groan. 
That  dangerous  friend,  that  Catholic  tyrant,  who 
Ever  from  artifice  his  chief  strengtii  drew — 
Philip,^^  conspiring  with  rebellious  Mayne, 
Has  arm'd  our  guilty  rivals  to  sustain. 
Rome^^  which  so  many  wounds  should  rather  close, 
Rome  ev'rywhere  the  torch  of  discord  throws; 
He  who  of  Christendom  is  father  stylM, 
To  massacre  and  treason  arms  his  child. 
Borne  on  all  winds,  to  my  a8tonish*d  sight 
Misfortunes  seem  in  Paris  to  unite. 
Till  now,  defenceless,  subjectless,  pursued, 
Yalois  to  crave  my  succour  is  subdued. 
He  thought  me  generous  and  was  not  deceiv*J, 
My  country's  misery  long  my  heart  had  griev'd;. 
At  such  near  danger,  all  my  rage  controll'd, 
An  injur*d  brother  only  I  behold, 
Pleasure  and  pride  to  duty  I  subject, 
And  King  the  King's  authority  protect 
No  hostage  taken  and  no  treaty  made^' 
*<Our  fate's  in  our  own  courage,  up,"  I  said. 
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^'  With  me  to  conquer  or  to  die^ like  men;" 
A  noble  pride  inspir'd  hii  boBom  then. 
Twere  flattery  to  suppose  a  flame  so  bright 
That  my  example  in  his  soul  could  light, 
DoubtleBS  his  virtue,  roused  at  last  by  shame, 
Gboan^d  at  the  guilty  ease  which  long  overcame; 
Valob'  soft  nature  needs  misfortune's  stings^ 
Adverrity  is  oft  best  nurse  of  kings. 

•  Henry  in  such  frank  words  the  Queen  addrest. 
While  thus  of  England  he  the  succours  prest. 
The  voice  of  victory  from  the  rebel  walls 
Already  to  his  camp  the  chief  recals. 
A  thousand  youth  to  follow  him  prepare^ 
The  seas  to  traverse  and  the  combat  dare ; 
Essex  their  leader,^'  who  of  proud  Castillo 
Baffled  the  caution  by  his  martial  skill, 
How  little  dreamt  he  that  his  laurels  bright 
Dishonourable  death  should  ever  blight! 

But  Henry  waits  them  not:  his  gallant  heart. 
Burning  for  glory,  presses  to  depart 
^'GroT  spoke  Eliza,  ^'France  demands  you  back; 
My  warriors  soon  shall  follow  on  your  track; 
lis  yours,  not  Yalois'  rule,  they  long  to  own, 
My  ftiendship  trusts  them  to  your  care  alone; 
Amid  the  combat  you  will  see  them  crowd, 
To  emulate  perchance  to  help  you  proud. 
There  from  your  practice  war's  great  art  to  learn, 
And  thus  serve  England  better  in  return. 
Soon  may  the  League  expire  beneath  your  blows! 
Some  and  the  Spaniard  are  your  real  foes; 
Philip  subdue:  a  great  man  need  not  fear 
Tho'  Bome's  vam  thunders  brattle  in  his  ear; 
The  freedom  of  the  world  revenge,  regain; 
Abase  the  pride  of  Siztus  and  of  Spain. 

His  rire*8  true  tyrant  heir,  less  great  and  bold. 
As  politic,  in  Philip  we  behold. 
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Dividing  but  -to  cnuh  his  ndghbotun  stiU, 
The  despot  dreams  to  rale  the  world  at  will 

SixtuB^^  from  earth  exalted  to  a  throne, 
With  less  of  pow'r  more  haughtiness  has  shown: 
Montalto's  shej^erd,  rival  now  of  kinga^ 
In  Paris  as  at  Rome  his  influenoe  brings^ 
lleath  the  proud  splendour  of  that  triple  crown. 
Would  force  and  fetter  even  Philip  down. 
Violenty  able,  false  and  fair,  the  foe 
Of  all  above,  tyrant  of  all  below, 
tl'en  in  my  reidm  and  court  his  snares  he  weaves^ 
And  fills  with  plots  the  world  which  he  deceives. 

*'Such  are  the  enemies  you  must  oppose. 
In  hostile  efforts  both  against  me  rose; 
This,  combating  the  winds  and  waves,  in  vain. 
Strewed  with  his  shipwrecks  and  defeat  the  main;^^ 
His  life-blood  on  my  ev'ry  coast  yet  streams; 
That,  wisely  quiet,  fears  me  and  esteems. 

''Go  then,  your  noble  enterprise  pursue; 
If  Mayne  be  crush'd,  Rome  will  surrender  too; 
Its  hate  or  favour  you  alone  can  bind, 
Stem  to  the  vanquished,  to  the  victor  kind, 
Prompt  to  condemn  but  willing  to  foigive, 
Tis  yours  to  quench  or  bid  its  thunders  live." 
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BOOK  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

D*Aii]iiak  k  on  tlie  point  of  gstiing  poflBearion  of  ths  eimp  of  Henrj  III.,  when  tlw 
horo,  ntaraing  from  England,  oomUts  the  Leagnera,  and  changes  the  fortune  of  the 
fil^t.  Diaoord  conadea  Hajenna  and  flies  to  Bome  for  hdp.  Deacription  of  Soma 
nndor  the  raign  of  Sixtna  V.  Discord  there  maeta  Poliojr,  retnma  with  her  to  Paris, 
ranaea  the  Sorboona  to  insvrection,  cscites  the  Sixteen  against  the  Parliament,  and 
anna  the  monks.  The  magiatratea  who  adhered  to  the  royal  party  are  deliT«red  into 
the  handa  of  the  ezecationer.    Tronbles  sod  horrible  coofoaion  in  Paris. 

Whilst  thus  their  secret  converse  they  punmedi 
Weighing  each  measure  for  the  public  goodi 
And  whatsoe'er  deep  science  could  a£R>rd 
To  combat,  conquer^  and  to  rule  explored 
— Seine  on  her  bloody  margin  saw  dismay'd 
The  League's  bold  banner  to  the  winds  display'd. 

His  champion  gone,  with  restless  doubts  assail'di 
Valois  the  dow  uncertain  war  bewail'd; 
His  wavering  projects  Bourbon's  counsel  need, 
Sure  with  his  aid  in  battle  to  succeed. 
By  these  delays  the  League  embolden'd  grew, 
And  from  the  town  their  martial  legions  drew; 
The  proud  Aumale,  Nemours,  and  bold  Brissac, 
The  fieice  Saint  Paul,  la  Ch&tre,  Canillac, 
Intrepid  guardians  of  a  guilty  cause, 
Their  quick  success  the  pow'rless  monarch  awes. 
Who  vainly  now — ^thus  oft  repentant  grief 
Attends  on  rash  resolve— rqprets  his  absent  chief 
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Amid  ike  bands^  whom  hate  or  intereBt  bouid 
In  treaflon's  hoalale  cause,  Joyenae^  was  fiMind; 
Who  past  by  turns  as  pleas'd  his  wayward  heart 
From  crowds  to  solitude,  from  camps  to  oomt: 
Repentant  now,  and  now  a  debauchee, 
The  lone  recluse,  or  courtier  gay  was  he, 
A  soldier  now  in  coedy  armour  bnm*d, 
Now  in  dank  cells  d^raded  Nature  moum'd; 
From  shrines  where  late  with  contrite  tears  he  bow^d. 
Now  rush'd  to  arm  the  fiiry  of  the  crowd. 
Led  them  to  fight  and  stain'd  with  kindred  gore 
The  hand  which  late  the  sacred  censer  bore* 

But  he,  whose  valour  *mid  the  rebel  band 
Inspir'd  most  &ar  and  horror  in  the  land. 
Whose  heart  more  brave^  whose  blade  more  red  than  all, 
Twas  thine,  young  prince,  impetuous  bold  Aumale, 
A  foe  to  laws,  to  quiet,  and  to  kings. 
Whose  noble  birth  from  many  a  hero  springs^ 

The  choicest  youth  upon  his  footsteps  tread. 
And  o*er  the  land  his  ceaseless  conquests  spread; 
Now  with  loud  clamour,  now  in  silent  fight, 
Beneath  the  bright  sun,  or  the  sheltering  night 
Their  restless  troop  on  ev'ry  side  assail 
Th'  astonished  foe  whose  life-blood  stains  the  vale. 
E'en  thus  his  giant  head  where  Athos  rears, 
Or  where  the  snow-capt  Caucasus  appears, 
The  crag-bom  eagles,  searching  for  their  prey. 
Thro'  clouds  and  vapour  cleave  their  headlong  way. 
The  feather'd  victim  seize  in  middle  air, 
Or  from  the  fold  the  bleating  lambkin  tear, 
Then,  screaming  forth  their  triumph,  swifk  ascend 
To  their  rude  aeries,  and  the  warm  spoil  rend» 

Now  full  of  martial  hope,  on  glory  bent, 
Aumale  with  these  had  piero'd  to  Valois'  tent; 
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With  night  the  tamak  find  the  panic  grows, 
They  bend,  they  tiemble,  yield  beneath  his  Uowa. 
That  stormy  torrent's  unrelated  force 
Threatens  destraetion  in  its  fatal  course. 
Already  morning  lent  its  doubtful  ray 
When  Momay  prest,  impatient  of  dday, 
Where  the  proud  turrets  of  the  town  appearv 
And  heard  the  clamour  with  a  startled  ear;  . 
Onward  he  speeds,  and  sees  his  master's  host, 
With  Valois'  army,  in  disorder  lost 
'*  Heav'ns!  is  it  thus  diat  our  return  you  greet? 
Henry  to  guard  you  oomes*-and  what  to  meet? 
Flee  you,  my  comrades  I"    At  his  words  controU'd 
As,   by  the  Capitol,  in  days  of  old, 
The  name  of  Jore,^  when  Sabine  foes  opprest. 
The  flying  bands  of  Romans  could  atiest, 
E'en  so  at  Henry's  name  again  they  turn, 
They  rally,  march,  with  shame  their  bosoms  bum, 
"  Our  hero  comes,"  they  cry,  "  our  cause  to  aid^ 
And  certain  victory  sits  upon  bis  blade." 
Scarce  had  the  news  their  anking  spirits. cheer'd. 
When  on  the  field  the  gallant  chief  appear'd. 
Bright  as  the  lightning  in  tempestuous  skies, 
Their  ranks  he  orders,  to  the  van  he  .flies; 
Death  in  his  hand,  and  thunder  in  his  glance. 
He  fights,  they  follow — ^Fortune  smiles  on  France. 
His  chiefi  encour^g'd  round  their  leader  press. 
The  Leaguers  vanish  and  returns  success. 
Thus  sinks  the  starry  train  of  night  away 
When  glows  the  bright  East  with  advancing  day. 
In  vain  d'Aumale's  example  and  command 
To  stay  the  remnant  of  his  fear«*6truck  band; 
His  voice  one  moment  to  the  combat  calls, 
Henry  the  next  upon  their  pale  rear  falls; 
Their  rallying  files  his  threat'ning  brow  alarms, 
Their  chief  unites  them,  and  their  fear  disarms; 
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D*AiiniaIe  himaell^  vdacfeiiit  in  their  ffi^iti 
Is  borne  akmg^^us,  ham  aome  ckmdrCKpt  height 
'Mid  ice  and  melting  snowB,  some  fiagmenl  nven 
Bolls  firom  its  parent  rock  no  more  to  menace  Hbk 

Now  mad  with  rage,  he  stays  and  turns  to  Aaw 
That  brow  so  long  a  terror  to  the  foe; 
Freed  from  the  rabble,  and  despising  life 
SaVd  with  dishonour,  he  renews  the  strife. 
Checks  e'en  his  wond'ring  victor,  till  the  foes 
In  numbers  gathering  around  him  close, 
And  Death,  expectant  of  a  noble  prey, 
Drew  near  his  fittal  rashness  to  repay. 

But  Discord,  trembling  for  her  darling  chief. 
His  danger  saw  and  flew  to  his  relief; 
Between  him  and  the  foes  that  close  pursue^ 
Her  vast  impenetrable  shield  she  threw^ 
Which  points  to  sUughter  and  whose  flight  can  strike 
With  fear  or  fury  ev'ry  heart  alike. 
Daughter  of  Hell  !^  inexorable  fiend, 
Then  first  on  earth  thy  heart  to  mercy  lean'd; 
Thou  saVd'st  a  hero  and  prolong'd'st  his  breath 
With  that  same  hand,  the  minister  of  death. 
That  guilty  hand  which  long  with  murder  stain'd 
Had  ne'er  till  now  its  cruel  rage  restrain'd. 
Bleeding  and  fitint  with  wounds  which  gave  no  sore 
Back  to  the  rebel  town  her  chief  she.  bore. 
With  gentle  care  she  staunch'd  the  bloody  tide, 
And  to  his  hurts  a  healing  cure  applied; 
But,  while  her  skill  his  wasted  strength  restores, 
Her  mortal  poison  to  his  heart  she  pours. 
Thus  tyrants  often  the  doom'd  wretch  deceive 
In  cruel  pity  with  a  short  reprieve, 
To  aid  their  secret  crimes  his  arm  employ, 
And,  when  perfected,  wantonly  destroy. 
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Well  Henxy  kn^w,  in  camps  inm  dfaildhobd  train'a, 
To  push  the  advantage  that  his  relottt  'gain'd, 
And  taught  in  war  the  worth  of  time  to  know. 
Boldly  he  prest  upon  the  astoniflh'd  foe: 
By  his  support  and  great  example  fir'd, 
Valois  once  ^more  his  straggling  tcoops  inspired; 
He  bears  the  labour  and  defies  aham^ 
Pain  has  its  pleasure,  peril  has  its  charm. 
The  chiefe  unite;  their  aim  at  once  suooeeds^ 
And  the  wild  panic  which  their  march  precedes 
Scatt'ring  the  cohorts  of  their  trembling  foes, 
Spreads  to  the  gates  which  scarce  his  ooune  oppose. 
A  groaning  people  for  a  warlike  band, 
Can  Mayne  with  such  the  pressing  danger  stand? 
A  daughter  here  demands  her  slaughter'd  sire, 
Brother  o'er  brother  weeps,  firiends  friends  require; 
Each  mourns  the  present  and  the  future  dreads; 
Thro'  the  tost  body  wild  disunion  spreads. 
They  meet,  advise  obedience,  or  flight, 
AD  are  irresolute,  none  dare  the  fight; 
So  light  and  fickle  is  the  mob,  so.  near 
Their  hasty  courage  and  their  causeless  fear. 

Mayne  their  weak  dread  with  indignation  eyed. 
His  own  ve3ct  soul  successive  plans  divide: 
But  Discord  sudden  on  his  mufdngs  broke, 
And  hissing  serpents  her  arrival  ^ke. 

"  Gbeat  heir,"  she  uttered,  ^'  of  a  mighty  name  1 
With  me  imited  our  revenge  to  claim; 
Form'd  by  my  laws,  and  nurtur*d  as  my  son. 
Hear  thy  protectress  and  her  counsek  own. 
Fear  not  die  feeble  and  inconstant  crowd; 
The*  the  first  slight  reverse  their  hopes  has  coVd, 
Tet  are  they  mine,  thdr  hearts  are  in  my  hand, 
•  Soon  shall  they  second  what  our  skill  has  phmn'd, 
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Prey  to  my  lage,  ftad  sprinkled  with  my  gall. 
Boldly  shall  combat*  and  erulting  iaU." 

She  ceas'd,  and,  swift  as  lightning  thio'  the  skies. 
With  active  wing  her  chosen  course  she  plies. 
To  her  the  genend  trouble  and  alarms 
Which  reign'd  around  seem'd  redolent  of  duurms; 
Her  parching  breath  its  baleful  influence  shed. 
The  blossoms  perish'd  and  the  fruit  lay  dead; 
The  com  unripen'd  languished  on  the  ground; 
The  Stan  grew  pale,  the  heav'ns  obscure  around; 
While  the  loud  thunders  growling  as  she  past, 
Seem'd  thro'  each  fiighten'd  bosom  death  to  cast. 

A  whirlwind  bore  her  to  the  fertile  shores 
Where  rapid  Po  his  ample  current  pours. 

At  length  her  cruel  eyes  on  Rome  incUn'd, 
Rome,  once  the  shrine  and  terror  of  mankind, 
Rome,  whose  great  lot  in  peace  or  war  to  stand 
In  ev'ry  age  the  queen  of  ev'ry  land.- 
By  arms  alone  her  empire  rear'd  bf  old 
Soon  'neath  its  yoke  each  rival  powV  controll'd; 
Wherever  then  it  flew,  her  eagle  saw 
Earth's  proudest  monarchs  own  her  conquering  law. 
More  mildly  now  the  sceptre  tho'  she  wields, 
Yet  e'en  the  victor  to  its  dictate  yields, 
Her  counsels  laws,  her  will  the  only  arms, 
With  which  the  world  she  governs  and  alarms. 

Beneath  the  Capitol,  where  wont  to  reign 
Victorious  Mars,  where  tower'd  Bellona's  fane, 
Weak  well-fed  priests,  each  mumbling  his  long  mass. 
With  careless  foot  o'er  crumbling  heroes  pass; 
Where  laurell'd  Scipios,  virtuous  Catos  shone, 
A  pontiff*  sits  upon  the  Gsssars'  thrOne 
In  absolute  pow'r,  that  throne  an  altar,  where 
Sceptre  and  censer  both  the  same  hands  bear. 
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Here  God  ordain'd  his  infant  church  to  rest,    < 
At  last  triumphant  tho'  so  long  opprest; 
Pure  lessons  here  his  first  Apostle  taught, 
With  truth,  simplicity  and  meekness  fraught. 
Awhile  his  followers  his  path  pursuci 
The  more  respected  as  they  humbler  grew ; 
Their  modest  worth  all  idle  show  disdain'd; 
Their  rigid  virtue  poverty  maintain'd; 
Proud  only  of  that  wealth  the  good  desire, 
With  tranquil  breast  they  met  the  martyr's  fire. 
Time  which  proves  all  with  change  their  manners  tried, 
Grod  gave  them  grandeur  to  chastise  our  pride. 
Rome  from  that  hour  grew  powerful  and  profane, 
And  wicked  counsels  mark'd  her  alter'd  reign ; 
Rebellion^  poison,  treachery  and  blood, 
The  horrid  base  on  which  her  empire  stood, 
Christ's  blushless  ministers  his  holy  place 
With  incest  and  adultery  disgrace. 
While  Rome  with  anger  bending  to  the  rods 
Of  Christian  tyrants  wept  her  heathen  gods. 
Of  late  a  wiser,  worthier  part  they  fill. 
Fewer  their  crimes  or  veil'd  with  better,  skill ; 
No  more  the  dread  of  kings,  their  umpire  grown,  . 
Rome  makes  the  rights  of  church  and  people  known: 
Again  long-exil'd  virtue's  modest  mien 
Beneath  the  triple  diadem  is  seen; 
But,  in  our  artful  times,  her  highest  praise 
Flows  from  the  skill  with  which  mankind  she  sways* 

Siztus  then  rul'd  the  church  and  Roman  state. 
If  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  great, 
Austeie,  false,  fear'd  to  be  it  needs  alone, 
Among  the  greatest  kings  then  Sixtus  shone.. 
To  years  of  artifice^  his  pow'r  was  due. 
For  years,  his  real  nature'  hid  from  view. 
As  if  unworthy  on  the  throne  to  reign 
He  seem'd  to  shun  the  rank  he  long*d  to  gain. 
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Deep  in  tbd  Vaticaiiy  bta^th  the  shield        ;. 
Of  papal  power,  lay  Policy  oooceal'd  ^ 
The  child  of  Interest,  by  Ambition  bred. 
Whence  Fraud  and  Flattery  o'er  the  world  have  spread ; 
Skill'd  in  evasion,  this  .ingenious  pest, 
In  ready  smiles  and  simple  beauty  drest, 
With  piercing  eyes  whidi,  hostile  to  repose, 
Defy  sweet  sleep  thdr  restless  lids  to  dose, 
Still  loves  deceit  and  treachery  to  use. 
The  dazzled  glance  of  Europe  to  confuse; 
The  subtle  falsehoods  which  her  speech  displayed 
Seem  in  the  yery  garb  of  truth  array'd; 
The  words  of  God  to  stamp  the  cheat  die  blends, 
And  Heav'n  employs  to  work  her  banefid  ends. 

When  Discord's  welcome  form  first  caught  her  eyes. 
With  looks  mysterious  to  her  breast  she  flies. 
First  soothes  and  flatters  with  malignant  smile. 
Then,  in  a  tone  where  sorrow  reign'd  the  while, 
"AlasP  she  said,  ^' those  happy  days  are  o'er 
When  flock'd  mankind  my  sceptre  to  adore, 
When  credulous  Europe  subject  to  my  hand 
Bow'd  to  my  dictates  as  to  God's  command. 
I  spoke,  and  Kings  i^escending  from  the  throne 
Ejielt  at  these  feet  my  influence  to  own; 
llien  at  my  beck  War's  banner  was  unfurFd, 
And  thunders  darted  o'er  the  trembling  world. 
Then  life  and  death  depended  on  my  word, 
j^gdoms  I  gave,  confounded,  or  restor'd. 
That  time  is  over:  Gallic  senates  wring 
From  my  weak  hand  the  thunders  I  would  fling, 
Friends  to  the  church  and  enemies  to  me, 
From  error's  veil  the  wakening  world  they  firee; 
Theb  wisdom  first  detected  me,  and  tore 
From  my  fond  schemes  the  mask  of  truth  they  wore. 
Then  teach  me,  Discord,  to  thy  cause  allied, 
Tn  cheat  their  virtue  and  chastise  their  pride; 
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Come,  let  thy  toxoh  my  longHqttfiiioht  lighttdngs  file,. 
Let  Gallia  feel  our  desolating  ire. 
And  while  our  lavages  o'«  earth  shall  glow* 
Let  her  proud  prince  our  earliest  vengeance  know/' 

From  Rome's  vain  luxury  and  pride  remote. 
Far  from  her  shrines  to  worldly  pomp  deVote^ 
Whose  outward  glare  the  world  so  wdl  can  cheat 
Religion  held  her  humble  still  retreat; 
In  peace  profound  shi9  with  her  God  remain'di 
While  upon  earth  her  holy  name  pro&n'd, 
Feai^d  by  tl^  blind  mob>  slighted  by  the  great^ 
StiU  lent  its  &ir  excuse  to  tyrant  hate. 
To  bless  her  study  and  her  lot  to  bear, 
Still  for  her, foe  ascends  her  secret  pray'r; 
Meek,  unadom'd,  in  native  beauty  bi^ht. 
Her  artless  charms  she  hid  from  vulgar  sight, 
Nor  sought  the  &Ise  praise  of  the  busy  crowd, 
Who,  at  her  shrine,  to  worship  Fortune  bow'd. 

A  holy  passion  deep  within  her  dwelt 
Which  long  her  fond  heart  had  for  Henry  felt; 
A  day  she  saw  when  his  aven^ng  hand 
Again  should  rear  her  altars  in  the  land. 
When,  God's  own  ministry  no  more  revil'd. 
The  mighty  hero  should  become  her  child: 
E'en  now  his  soul  for  that  glad  hour  aspires. 
Which  moves  too  slowly  for  his  fond  dedres. 

Sudden  the  fiends  her  solitude  surprise. 
To  God  the  captive,  lifts  her  tearful  eyes, 
Imploring  mercy,  but,  to  prove  her  heart, 
Unhelpt  He  leaves  her  to  their  guilty  art* 
StUl  doom'd  their  hate  and  enmity  to  brook. 
From  her  meek  brow  its  sacred  veil  they  took, 
O'er  their  foul  limbs  the  honour'd  vestment  spread, 
Alid  in  the  fair  disguise  to  Paris  sped. 
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Soon  where  cid  Sorbonne*  reacs  his  spaoious  pile 
Stole  artfiil  Policy  with  ready  smile. 
There  met  those  aageSi  honoured  by  the  luid. 
Sacred  interpxeten  of  Heav'n's  oommandt 
Whoy  to  their  chiuxsh  and  to  their  monarch  true, 
A  bright  example  gave  to  human  view^ 
A  manly  vigour  in  their  rule  reveal'd^ 
And  long  to  error  oflbr'd  a  sure  shield. 
But  ah  I  how  rarely  mortal  virtue  knows 
In  all  its  forms  temptation  to  oppose. 
And  here  the  fiend  her  sweetest  aspect  takes. 
With  honied  words  their  melting  virtue  shakes; 
To  gain  ambition  she  displays  a  crowns 
Here  speaks  of  power,  there  promises  renown, 
In  diQerent  shapes  she  different  breasts  invades, 
Now  by  a  mitre,  now  by  gold  persuades, 
Fear  holds  the  weak,  while  lur'd  by  well-tim'd  praise. 
Truth's  sacred  cause  the  dazzled  sage  betrays. 

But  now  their  councils  doubt  and  clamour  guide, 
In  tumult  met,  in  tumult  they  decide. 
Truth  flies  the  scene  in  sorrow  and  in  shame 
While  thus  their  mad  decision  they  proclaim. 
^^From  our  pure  church  alone  all  order  springs, 
Tis  hers  to  make,  absolve  and  punish  kings. 
In  us  that  church,  her  power  in  us  alone. 
We  hate  our  monarch  and  his  rule  disown."^ 
Fierce  Discord  heard,  and  smiling  trac'd  in  gore 
The  shameless  sentence  which  they  sign'd  and  swore. 

Then  o'er  the  land  she  hastened  to  impart 
Her  great  design  to  ev'ry  fiictious  heart. 
The  busy  accents  of  her  venom'd  tongue 
The  stirring  tale  thro'  each  lone  convent  rung, 
Whence  a  pale  group  came  gathering  at  the  sound 
Of  spectre  forms  in  willing  slavery  bound. 
*'My  soni^"  she  cried,  "my  sacred  aspect  own, 
Rise  from  your  sleep  to  guard  my  menac'd  throne; 
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Religion's  interests  your  aid  demand, 

And  this  keen  sword  which  sparkles  in  my  hand^ 

This  blade,  so  fi»r^d  by  our  proud  foes,  is  given 

To  work  the  vengeance  of  insulted  Heaven; 

Now  is  the  hour  to  leave  each  doister'd  shade. 

Now  be  your  holy  zeal  for  Ood  dispky'd; 

Teach  fickle  France  that  owns  a  tyrant's  rod, 

To  slay  her  monarch  is  to  serve  her  God. 

Remember  how  blest  Levi's  sacred  race 

Obtained  of  old  their  honourable  place. 

That  place  they  merited,  that  poVr  they  gain'd. 

When  most  their  hands  with  Israel's  blood  were  stain'd:^ 

France  once  could  boast  of  happier  better  times. 

Fraternal  hands  chastis'd  fiatenial  crimes; 

When,  haply  spar'd  too  long,  Coligny  bled, 

To  the  rich  sacrifice  your  precepts  led; 

Blood  flow'd  around — O  let  it  flow  once  more. 

Inspire  the  people  who  my  reign- adore." 

Sudden  she  ceas'd,  then  gave  her  signal  round, 
And  each  wild  zealot  gather'd  at  the  sound. 
Straight  to  the  town  their  solemn  march  she  led, 
Christ's  holy  banner  floating  o'er  her  head; 
Their  reckless  bigotry,  with  furious  cries, 
Seem'd  with  their  treason  to  unite  the  sldes^ 
Join'd  humble  pray'r  with  blasphemy  profane. 
The  words  of  Abel  with  the  deeds  of  Cain. 
Audacious  priests  to  fbeble  soldiers  tum'd,^ 
Wak'd  the  loud  trumpet  and  in  armour  bum'd, 
The  God  of  peace  before  their  footsteps  borne, 
That  God  whose  dictates  they  forsake  and  scorn. 

Skill'd  in  that  art,  so  requirite  to  kings. 
To  feed  the  source  whence  vulgar  error  springs. 
And  knowing  well  how  oft  mankind  unite 
Fanatic  rage  with  meek  Religion's  light, 
Mayne  from  afar  their  weak  attempt  surveys, 
With  secret  wonder  but  with  open  praise. 
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At  length  the  pious  flcaodal  he  approvei, 

The  sage's  ire,  the  soUiet^s  mirth  which  moyes. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  with  discordant  oiieBy 

Of  hope,  joy,  adger  pieroe  the  patient  skies. 

As  panic  oft  audacity  succeeds, 

So  fear  to  fury  in  a  moment  leads; 

E'en  thus  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  deep. 

Bids  the  wave  slumber  or  die  tempest  sweq>. 

Discord  next  chose,  for  crime  distinguish'd  most. 
Twice  eight,^  her  council,  firom  the  factious  host. 
Proud  of  their  mistress,  eager  to  destroy. 
They  mount  her  reeking  car  with  savage  joy. 
Fraud,  Fr^izy,  Treason,  Death  prepare  their  way. 
And  streams  of  blood  declare  their  fatal  sway. 
Bom  in  obscurity,  in  baseness  nurst^ 
Those  honor'd  most  who  hated  kings  the  worst; 
By  the  mad  rabble  rais'd  to  equal  state. 
Their  rival  pow'r  Mayne  view'd  with  jealous  hate. 
Such  Discord's  game,  so  tyrants  on  the  throne 
Oft  find  their  minion's  influence  match  th&  own.^ 
Thus  when  the  wild  winds  in  their  fury  reign 
O'er  the  broad  Rhone  or  sweep  the  tranquil  Seine, 
Stirred  from  its  utmost  depths,  the  stagnant  mud 
Mingles  its  sable  with  their  silver  flood; 
Thus  thro'  some  city,  when  the  conquering  fire 
Rages  unchecked,  and  mighty  domes  expire. 
From  thQ  red  roo&  in  one  wide  ruin  roU'd, 
Melts  the  base  metal  with  the  purer  gold. 

Tumult  and  treason  thus  all  hearts  dismay'd. 
Themis  alone  the  dire  contagion  stay'd: 
Nor  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  thirst  of  pow'r  avails,- 
With  steady  hand  she  held  the  equal  scales: 
Still  to  her  temple,  from  suspicion  free. 
Would  simple  equity  for  safety  flee. 
For  there  a  Senate  sat,  by  all  rever'd, 
Friendly  to  innocence,  by  evil  fear'd, 


Which,  of  its  prioce  the  oigan  and  0i4)port| 
Its  honest  ooone  between  the  crowd  and  eouxt 
Held  on,  and  wiaely  trnatiiig  in  the  throne, 
Made  there  the  widies  of  the  conntoy  l^own. 
Ambitious  onlj  for  the  general  good, 
Treason  alike  and  tyranny  withstood. 
With  manly  courage  yet  with  lererenee  due 
The  line  'twizt  slavery  and  submission  drew. 
Still  the  just  cause  of  liberty  maintain'd, 
Ejiew  Rome,  rever'd  her,  but  her  power  restrainM. 

So  long  yet  vainly  spar'd,  around  her  shrine, 
Fir'd  by  success  their  lawless  bands  combine. 
Bussy^^^  a  blustering  fencer,  at  their  head. 
Whom  to  the  post  superior  daring  led, 
Rudely  upon  their  solemn  council  broke. 
And,  insolent  of  poVr,  with  angry  menace  spoke. 

*'  Te  hireling  champions  of  the  mazy  laws, 
Who  fondly  vindicate  the  royal  cause. 
Slaves  who  for  gold  your  country's  good  betray, 
Thrive  'mid  her  woes  and  on  her  weakness  prey,. 
Cowards  in  war,  in  peace  as  ^nntnts  known, 
Obey  the  people  and  our  dictates  own. 
Mankind  was  free  till  monarchs  rose  to  bind; 
We  claim  the  rights  our  ancestors  resign'd; 
The  rank  we  gave  your  cruelties  abuse; 
Tir'd  of  obedience  we  the  yoke  refuse. 
The  swelling  titles,  the  despotic  pow'r 
Long  fear'd  and  hated  shall  no  more  o'ertow'r; 
Judge  in  the  people's  name,  your  office  hold. 
By  no  proud  monarch  but  by  us  controU'd, 
Pursue  the  wise  example  Sorbonne  lends, 
Or  dread  the  fate  which  stubborn  guilt  attends." 

He  ceas'd — ^none  breath'd  in  answer  to  his  call; 
A  noble  silence  reign'd  throughout  the  halL 
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Ev'n  80  of  old|  •  o'erpow'r'd  yet  unsubdued, 
'Mid  smoking  walk,  thro*  streets  with  ruin  strewed, 
Rome's  hoary  senators^^  with  tranquil  glance 
Proudly  beheld  the  Gaul  and  death  advance. 

But  now>  with  wrath  inflam'd,  nor  free  from  dread, 
*^  Obey  or  follow  me!"  fierce  Buosy  said. 

Then  Harlay  rose,  the  senate's  sire  and  guide, 
Harlay,  for  justice  and  for  courage  tried; 
His  life  he  renders  to  th^  bloody  hands. 
And  with  calm  brow  the  galling  chain  demands. 
Around  their  chief  a  fearless  band  await, 
Burning  to  share  the  honour  of  his  fate, 
Victims  to  loyalty  and  arm'd  to  bear, 
The  people's  tyranny  and  hate  they  dare. 
Arise,  O  Muse,  record  each  honour'd  name, 
So  dear  to  France  and  consecrate  their  fame. 
The,  good  de  Thou,  MoU,  Scarron,  Bayeul, 
Th'  impartial  Potier  and  the  young  Longueil, 
(Longueil,  with  genius  and  with  virtue  grac'd. 
Gifts  that  but  serv'd  his  bitter  doom  to  haste) 
Like  culprits  fetter'd  are  in  triumph  borne, 
Thro'  lawless  crowds  that  vent  on  them  their  scorn. 
To  those  dark  tow'rs,^  within  whose  horrid  cells 
With  gory  Grime  too  oft  wrong'd  Virtue  dwells. 
Thus  Sorbonne  fell,  the  Senate  was  no  more! 
All  right  and  law  thua  Faction  triumph'd  o'er! 

But  what  this  concourse,  why  these  sorrowing  cries? 
What  forms  of  torture  strike  my  shuddering  eyes? 
Who  are  the  victims  that  a  mad  command 
Sends  to  the  cold  grave  by  a  hangman's  hand? 
Is  this  of  spotless  honour  the  foul  meed, 
This  the  vile  death  to  Virtue  now  decreed? 
Blush  not,  ye  heroes!  for  no  withering  spot 
Shall  the  proud  pages  of  your  story  blot,. 
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Fame's  fairest  flow'rs  shall  hallow  with  their  bloom. 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more,  the  patriot  martyr's  tomb. 

Discord  the  while  with  fiendish  pleasure  view'd 
Her  plans  sacceed,  her  dread  advice  pursued, 
Proudly,  in  tranquil  cruelty,  surveyed 
The  dire  effects  that  civil  war  displayed. 
In  those  red  walls  a  groaning  people  pin'd. 
Themselves  divided,  'gainst  their  prince  combin'd. 
Whose  strife  and  treason  serv'd  but  to  enhance 
The  wounds  and  wretchedness  of  prostrate  France: 
Danger  without,  within  disorder  found. 
Rage,  ruin^  death  on  ev'ry  mde  abound. 
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Meaitwhilb  adyanoed  thcN9e  dreadM  engines  near 
That  in  their  rude  breasts  carried  death  and  fear; 
From  many  a  brazen  mouth  the  torrent  falls 
With  dreadful  thunder  on  the  hostile  walls. 

The  mob's  wild  insolence,  the  rebel  League, 
Mayne's  open  treason  or  concealed  intrigue^ 
The  shameful  lessons  that  the  clergy  taught, 
A  vain  resistance  to  the  hero  brought. 
Victory  still  shone  upon  his  glorious  path, 
Tho'  Spain  oppos'd,  and  Borne  denounc'd  her  wrath: 
But  Borne  no  more  was  dreaded  by  the  world, 
Vainly  were  now  her  once  dire  thunders  hurl'd. 
And  Spain,  whose  wonted  sloth  her  hate  destroyed. 
The  needful  succour  to  their  wants  denied : 
Thro'  France  her  soldiers  ranging  wide  and  wild, 
Paris  abandoning,  our  cities  spoil'd: 
Perfidiously  she  waited  the  sure  hour 
When  the  weak  League  might  sink  beneath  her  pow'r; 
False  friendship  thus  its  dangerous  succour  gave. 
Less  prompt  to  shieldt  than  watchful  to  endave. 
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When  of  one  bigot  the  detennined  hate 
Seem'd  for  awhtte  to  change  the  course  of  fate. 

Te  sons  of  Paris,  bom  in  happier  timesi 
Free  from  the  pest  of  war*  nnstain'd  with  crimes, 
Forgive  the  Muse  if  now  her  honest  verse 
The  guilty  stoiy  of  your  sires  rehearse, 
For  not  to  you  their  infamy  descends^ 
Your  well-known  loyalty  their  crime  amends. 

Oft  in  the  church  a  hermit  class  we  find 
By  stricter  rules  of  discipline  combin'd, 
Whose  rigid  votaries^  from  mankind  remote. 
By  solemn  vows  their  days  to  God  devote, 
Dull  to  the  voice  of  joy  who  know  not  life. 
Or  known,  impatient  of  its  fraud  and  strife. 
In  cold  dark  cells  have  solitude  embrac'd. 
And  fled  the  world  their  talents  might  have  grac'd. 
Others  more  wise,  more  useful  to  the  land, 
Have  sway'd  the  state,  or  giv'n  the  church  command, 
Embark'd  on  life  its  manners  have  pursued. 
Too  oft  their  virtues  by  success  subdued; 
Their  hard  ambition  then,  in  faction  skill'd 
With  foul  intrigues  each  groaning  country  fill'd. 
Thus,  by  some  mad  perversion,  mortab  still 
Make  perfect  good  the  source  of  greatest  ill. 

Those  who  of  Dominic  had  embrac'd  the  creed. 
Long  fix'd  in  Spain,  of  pow'r  possest  the  lead. 
From  meaner  offices  they  quickly  past. 
And  trode  the  palaces  of  kings  at  last. 
In  France  respected,  long  their  order  grew. 
And  equal  zeal  with  smaller  influence  knew, 
Protected,  honoured,  peaceable  and  blest, 
Until  it  warm'd  a  traitor  in  its  breast. 

Clement,^  from  boyhood  in  the  doiater  nurst. 
With  gloomy  mind  and  savage  virtue  cuivt, 
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By  nature  credulous  and  lEeeble,  sped 
Where'er  the  tonent  of  rebellion  led. 
Discord  with  joy  upon  his  frenzied  heart, 
Breath'd  the  foul  poison  o£  her  deadly  art; 
Prostrate  each  day  by  holy  altars  laid, 
He  wearied  Heav'n  with  guilty  cries  for  aid, 
Till,  soil'd  with  dust,  and  ashes  in  his  hair. 
Aloud  he  uttered  this  detested  prayV. 

*^  O  thou  Almighty  and  Avenging  God, 
Whose  power  can  punish,  and  whose  dreadful  nod 
Can  save  or  slay,  speak,  shall  thy  children  still 
Groan  'neath  this  load  of  undeserved  ill? 
Why  arm  the  guilty  hands  oppos'd  to  thee? 
Why  bless  the  perjur'd  and  the  murd'rer  free? 
Lord  I  in  thy  glory  and  thy  might  arise-— 
Descend  in  thunder  from  thy  native  skies— ^ 
Sorrow  and  death  the  land  have  long  o'erflow'd — 
Remove  the  monarch  in  thy  rage  bestowed — 
Arm  and  descend — ^let,  let  thy  lightnings  rush 
The  impious  army  of  our  foes  to  crush — 
Let  kings,  let  soldiers  and  their  chiefs  be  driven 
Like  scatter'd  leaves  before  the  blasts  of  Heaven — 
Sav'd  by  thy  hand  to  thee  our  hearts  shall  raise 
From  crimson  fields  a  song  of  grateful  praise.** 

Discord,  attentive,  as  she  cleav'd  the  air, 
Heard  the  dread  sound  and  bore  to  Hell  the  pray'r. 
Instant  she  summoned. from  those  seats  of  woe. 
The  fiercest  tjrrant  of  the  shades  below, 
Man's  direst  curse,  Fanaticism  styl'd. 
Religion's  erring  and  unnatural  child, 
Arm'd  to  defend,  to  succour  his  employ^ 
His  fatal  friendship  serves  but  to  destroy. 

*Twas  he  of  old  by  RabaV  plain  who  led 
The  race  'of  Ammon  kindred  blood  to  shed. 
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Whexe  weeping  mothers  brought  to  MolocVs  fane 

The  smoking  entrails  of  their  ofaildren  alain. 

Jephtah,*  obedient  to  bis  savage  art. 

Swore  the  rash  tow  and  pieic-d  his  daughter's  heart. 

His  influence  mov'd  when  Calchas'  impious  breath^ 

Claimed  from  her  sire  IphigenWs  death. 

France,  in  thy  forests,  long  the  demon  stay'd. 

And  guilty  incense  to  Teutates^  paid; 

Not  yet  forgcyt  the  blood  thy  Druids  pour'd, 
0*er  the  rude  altars  of  their  angry  Lord. 
From  pagan  Borne  his  cruel  sentence  rose, 
'^  Strike,  kill,  exterminate  your  Christian  foes." 
When  Rome  at  length  to  holier  tenets  leant, 
From  the  ras'd  Capitol  his  course  he  bent, 
And,  with  his  rage  all  Christendom  inflam'd^ 
In  former  martyrs  future  agents  claim'd. 
He  form'd  in  England?  the  seditious  band 
That  raised  on  her  weak  King  a  murderous  hand: 
He  lit  those  fires  whose  history  still  shall  stain 
The  blood- writ  annals  of  fanatic  Spain  ;7 
And  Lusia,  thy  fair  capital  has  seen 
Those  solemn  butoheries  of  bigot  spleen 
Where  the  vext  Hebrew  is  condemn'd  to  bleed, 
In  death  still  fiuthful  to  his  fathers'  creed. 

The  fiend,  who  oft  in  holy  garb  had  drest 
From  mortal  view  to  hide  his  purpose  best, 
Now,  from  those  seats  where  reign  eternal  glooms,' 
For  difierent  crimes  a  difierent  shape  assumes: 
Art  and  audacity  a  form  compose, 
Which  the  full  height  and  gracefiil  aspect  shows 
Of  the  proud  Guise,  that  haughty  Chief  who  kte 
Defied  his  master  and  opprest  the  state. 
Whose  pow'r  e'en  death  unable  to  subdue 
O'er  hapless  France  continued  warfare  drew: 
A  dreadful  helmet  on  the  forehead  glat'd; 
His  ready  hand  a  murderous  poniard  bar'd; 
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Fast  from  his  wounded  ade  fhe  babbling  gore 
Streamed  his  rent  surcoat's  useless  splendour  o'er: 
Seem'd  as  each  wound,  whence  fresh  the  torrent  poured 
Open'd  its  dumb  mouth  and  revenge  implor'd. 

Drest  in  this  sad  and  dreadful  shape  he  flies 
To  the  dark  cell  where  gloomy  Clement  lies. 
Black  superstition  and  mistaken  zeal 
Watch  round  his  bed  and  on  his  visions  steal: 
The  bigot's  feverish  brow  and  broken  rest 
Told  the  fierce  struggles  of  his  troubled  breast; 
With  haughty  accent  and  majestic  air 
^^The  Lord  receives,"  he  criedi  **thy  secret  prayV, 
But  fitter  incense  must  thy  love  convey, 
Than  ceaseless  plaints  and  idle  vows  display: 
He  asks  for  other  ofierings  at  thine  hands, 
Thy  meditated  gift  his  will  demands. 
Think'st  thou,  if  erst,  her  native  land  to  save^ 
Judith  to  Gk>d  but  clamorous  sorrow  gave. 
If  fears  for  life  or  friends  her  breast  had  known,- 
Judith^  had  seen  Bethulia's  walk  o'erthrown? 
Such  the  example  Clement  should  pursue. 
And  such  the  victim  he  must  offer  too. 
E'en  now  thou  blushest  at  the  deed  delay'd-* 
Quick,  let  this  sure  and  consecrated  blade 
From  her  weak  King  our  groaning  country  free. 
Revenge  the  League,  the  Church,  the  world  and  me. 
As  he  his  foe  by  murder  foul  destroys, 
Let  the  same  death  his  perfidy  chastise. 
Nor  let  the  name  inspire  thy  soul  with  fear. 
His  crime  in  thee  a  virtue  will  appear. 
The  deed  is  lawful  which  the  church  defends, 
Murder  is  just,  and  Heav'n  the  blow  oommatds. 
Nay  more,  commands,  instructs  me  that  its  wiU 
Has  fix'd  on  thee  its  vengeance  to  fulfil: 
Blest  if  'twere  thine  to  work  at  once  its  hate 
And  join  the  Bourbon  in  his  sov'reign's  £site. 
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Then  might  our  country  from  their  despot  pow'r 
Presery'd  by  thee— But  ah  I  not  this  the  hour: 
Henry  must  live  awhile,  insulted  Heaven 
The  glory  of  his  fall  to  other  hands  has  given. 
Do  thou  the  deed  thy  jealous  God  demands. 
Receive  and  use  the  present  of  his  hands." 

The  phantom  spoke,  and,  from  his  side,  a  blade 
By  Hatred  steept  in  Stygian  waves  displayed; 
To  CSement's  grasp  the  fatal  gift  he  threw. 
Then  downward  to  his  native  Hell  withdrew. 

The  young  recluse,  too  easily  deceived, 
Heav'n's  interests  trusted  to  his  care  believ'd; 
With  solemn  awe  the  deadly  sword  he  kist. 
And,  kneeling,  pray'd  the  Almighty  to  assist;* 
Full  of  the  horrid  fiend  whose  fury  guides, 
With  saintlike  air  on  murder  he  decides. 

How  weak  is  man,  how  soon  his  wayward  mind, 
Becomes  to  error,  nay  to  crime,  redgn'dJ 
E'en  while  its  eVry  thought  on  murder  dwdlt, 
A  peaceful  happiness  his  bosom  felt; 
Cheer'd  by  those  lofty  feelings  which  inspire 
The  guileless  n^yr  at  his  funeral  pyre. 
Tranquil  yet  resolute,  with  downcast  eyes, 
He  prays  to  Heav'n  whose  dictate  he  defies. 
Unbending  virtue  on  his  brow  imprest, 
While  lurk'd  the  whetted  poniard  'neath  his  vest. 
His  firiends,  instructed  in  the  guilty  plan, 
Before  him  strew  fresh  garlands  as  they  ran; 
With  holy  wonder  fiU'd  his  steps  attend, 
Inflame  his  courage  and  his  aim  commend, 
Enrol  his  name  amid  the  martyr'd  band 
Whose  shrines  in  Rome  such  reverence  command, 
Gall  him  the  champion  of  their  land,  and  raise 
Unanimous  to  him  their  songs  of  praise. 
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With  fitr  lees  fmuport  ta  the  stake  of  yore. 
Our  Chrisdaa  dree  their  suffering  brethren  bore. 
Envied  the  honours  of  thdr  burning  biers. 
And  idst  the  traces  of  their  feet  with  tears. 
The  steady  Christian,  the  fimatic  blind, 
Often  in  both  one  character  we  find, 
The  same  stem  courage,  the  same  high  desires. 
Crime  has  its  heroes,  error  has  its  fires. 
False  zeal  or  true,  decide  as  best  we  can, 
The  boldest  villain  seems  the  greatest  man  I 

Mayne,  whose  keen  glance  beheld  the  coming  blow. 
Concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  lurking  foe; 
For  skiird  in  vice,  he  sought,  with  prudent  aim^ 
The  profit  to  secure  yet  'scape  the  shame; 
To  wilder  rebels  he  the  task  resigned 
To  fire  the  passions  of  that  bigot  mind* 

But  while  the  League  with  flow'rs  the  traitor  crown. 
And  lead  his  steps  in  triumph  from  the  town, 
By  guilty  means^  a  sacrilegious  band 
The  future  fortunes  of  their  cause  demand. 
Long  had  the  Queen^^  •  inquisitive  and  bold, 
Essay'd  the  odious  science  to  unfold, 
And  lov'd  those  magic  secrets  to  pursue 
Which  always  criminal  are  rarely  true; 
With  her  the  people,  in  each  age  and  clime 
The  servile  copyist  of  the  courtier's  crime, 
Seiz'd  with  a  love  of  novelty  unite 
In  guilty  crowds  to  view  the  wizard  rite. 
Dark  was  the  night,  within  a  gloomy  cave, 
Where  one  pale  torch  unearthly  lustre  gave, 
They  met:  around  them  silence  held  her  reign, 
So  dull  and  deep  one  scarce  might  fear  restrain: 
There,  grimly  fix>wning  'mid  the  vaulted  gloom. 
Rose  a  mean  altar  on  a  mouldering  tomb, 
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On   which,  the  ohjects  of  their  rage  and  feat. 
The  hated  statues  of  the  Kings  appear. 
Their  impiotis  hands  upon  the  horrid .  shrine 
With  forms  of  Hell  had  trac'd  the  name  divine. 
Beneath  the  black  walls  smoking  cauldrons  stood, 
Where  soak'd  the  thieat'mng  lance  in  human  bloocL 
Their  priest^^,  a  son  of  that  devoted  band, 
Who  chased,  revil*d,  proscribed  in  ev'iy  land, 
From  age  to  age  the  deadly  curse  have  bomer 
Th^  hapless  lives  expos'd  to  daily  scorn, 
Tet,  spite  of  all,  retained,  where'er  they  rang'd^ 
Their  ancient  superstitions  still  unchanged. 

Around  the  Jew  the  furious  Leaguers  crowd; 
Their  impious  rite  begins  with  clamour  loud. 
Their  murderous  arms  in  human  gore  bedyed 
Pierce  with  rude  blows  their  imag'd  monarch's  side; 
With  fiercer  anger  and  with  greater  dread. 
The  bust  of  Henry  to  the  ground  they  tread. 
And  deem  that  death  obedient  to  their  will 
Shall  soon  the  measure  of  their  rage  fulfil.^' 

While  thus,  in  wild  exuberance  of  hate, 
That  bloody  show  anticipates  their  fate, 
Pray'rs  mix'd  with  horrid  blasphemy  they  pour. 
And  Hell  and  Heav*n  and  God  himself  implore. 
Ask  the  dread  lightning  and  the  thunder^s  rage, 
And  on  their  side  the  infernal  host  engage. 

Such  in  Gilb6a^'  was  the  secret  spell 
The  foul  witoh  offered  to  the  fiends  of  Hell 
When  the  cold  grave,  before  affrighted  Saul 
Gave  back  the  buried  Samuel  at  her  calL 
Such  the  stem  prophecy  of  Judah's  ill^^ 
The  false  seers  uttered  from  Samaria's  hill: 
Such  the  dread  sentence  of  impending  doom 
Ateius  breath'd  against  the  arms  of  Rome.^' 
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Awhile  they  stood  in  silenoe  and  in  fear, 
Curious  the  answer  of  his  words  to  hear ; 
God  grants  their  wish,  and  Nature's  changeless  laws 
A  few  brief  mom^ts  from  their  functions  pause: 
An  awful  sound  the  solemn  silence  broke, 
And  the  murk  vault  in  hollow  murmurs  spoke; 
The  reign  of  night  redoubled  lightnings  gild, 
And  with  a  lurid  light  the  dark  scene  fill'd; 
High  'mid  the  flames,  with  light  and  glory  crowned. 
Upon  his  foes  victorious  Henry  &own'd,, 
Around  his  brow  the  laurel  of  command, 
And  Gallia's  sceptre  shining  in  his  hand* 
With  sudden  fury  rage  the  conquering  fires^ 
The  thunders  dart,  the  impious  shrine  expires; 
The  guilty  band  disperse  in  dumb  affiright 
To  hide  theb  terror  and  their  crime  in  night. 

Those  fearful  cries,  that  ihimder,  and  the  flame 
The  King's  inevitable  fiite  proclaim; 
God  from  on  high  had  niunber'd  his  last  day, 
And  from  his  dark  path  hid  the  &vouring  ray. 
Impatient  Death  his  promis'd  victim  eyed: 
To  crush  the  monarch  Heav'n  with  crime  complied. 

Clement  undaunted  to  the  royal  tent, 
Thro'  hostile  guards  and  cautious  sentries  went: 
'*He  came,"  he  sdid,  *^by  heav'nly  wisdom  led 
To  fix  the  crown  upon  his  sov'reign's  head. 
And  weighty  secrets  in  his  ear  to  tell" — 
They  doubt,  interrogate,  observe  him  well, 
They  fear  some  mystery  in  the  garb  he  wore; 
Tranquil  and  firm  their  scrutiny  he  bore; 
Theb  doubts  his  meek  simplicity  deceives. 
And  each  the  truth  of  his  discourse  believes. 

Unmov'd  the  traitor  meets  his  monarch's  gaze; 
No  quivering  fear  nor  eager  haste  betrays 
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His  purpoB*d  crime:  the  ready  lie  that  huorg 
Round  his  fake  heart  was  echoed  by  his  tongue. 
^^  Permit,  great  King,  my  humble  voice  to  raise 
To  Heav'n  that  o'er  you  guards  its  thanks  and  praisei 
And  that  my  grateful  heart  the  poVr  should  bless. 
Whose  justice  soon  shall  crown  you  with  success; 
Potier,  Villeroy,  for  virtue,  prudence  tried. 
Remain,  'mid  foes,  still  faithful  to  your  side; 
Harlay^  whose  fearless  zeal  so  oft  has  cow'd 
The  rebel  wildness  of  the  fickle  crowd, 
Ev'n  from  his  dungeon  ev'ry  heart  imites, 
Collects  your  subjects  and  the  League  afirights. 
God  who  rejects  the  powerful  and  the  wise. 
And  oft  the  weakest  for  his  work  employs, 
To  Harlay's  presence  deign'd  my  steps  to  guide — 
Taught  firom  his  mouth  and  by  his  light  supplied. 
Important  letters  for  my  King  I  bear 
By  Harlay  trusted  to  my  &ithful  care." 

Blessing  the  happy  change  that  Heav'n  had  wrought, 
The  King  with  eager  joy  the  letters  caught: 
"  How  shall  my  love,"  he  cried,  "  best  find  a  way 
Thy  leal  to  recompense^  thy  service  pay?" 
Then  forth  his  arm  to  raise  and  greet  him  threw — 
Swift  from  his  sleeve  the  fiend  his  weapon  drew, 
And  plung'd  it  in  the  monarch's  fenceless  breast: 
The  guards  with  horror  and  alarm  poesest, 
Rush  in  the  daring  murderer  to  chastise; 
Thdr  tardy  vengeance  with  contempt  he  eyes. 
Proud  of  the  deed,  discharg'd  to  Rome  his  debt, 
Death,  his  best  recompense,  he  smiling  met. 
Saviour  of  France,  of  Christendom  the  shield, 
Heav'n  all  its  joys,  to  welcome  him,  reveal'd, 
The  martyr's  palm  he  sought,  and,  this  acquir'd^ 
Blest  the  red  hands  that  gave  it,  and  ezpir'd. 

0  terrible  delusion,  strangely  blind! 
Worthy  the  hate  and  pity  of  mankind!    . 
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Lett  guilty  of  the  deed  peichance  than  thoec 
Dishonest  teachers,  to  their  master  foes, 
Who  spread  their  fatal  poison,  to  seduce 
The  unsettled  reason  of  a  weak  recluse. 

But  now  the  final  hour^*  approached,  the  Ug^ 
Grew  dim  and  doubtful  to  the  monarch's  sight: 
His  weeping  courtiers  thronged  around  his  bed; 
Thro'  all  the  common  loss  infectious  spread. 
As  secret  plans  in  different  bosoms  prest, 
Was  grief,  dissembled  or  sincere,  exprest; 
Some  pleas'd  by  love  of  change  and  hope  of  gain 
Bewail'd  but  sUghtly  for  their  sov'reign  slain: 
Some  rapt  in  private  interests  of  their  own 
Moum'd  not  their  master  but  their  fortune  flown. 
But,  noble  Henry,^?  'mid  their  louder  sighs, 
The  tears  of  genuine  sorrow  fill'd  thine  eyes ; 
He  was  thy  rival,  but,  in  hours  like  this, 
Each  selfi^  feeling  generous  hearts  dismiss; 
Remembering  but  your  early  mutual  love, 
Interest  in  vain  with  thy  compassion  strove, 
And  thy  rare  virtue  scarcely  seem'd  to  know 
His  death  to  thee  a  sceptre  would  bestow. 

Valois  to  Henry  tum'd  thdr  parting  look 
Tho'  death  hung  heavy  on  his  eyes,  and  took 
In  his  faint  grasp  the  hero's  manly  band 
— '*  Restrain  these  generous  tears,  this  grief  command- 
An  outrag'd  universe  my  dirge  shall  sing — 
'Tis  yours  to  fight,  to  reign — revenge  your  King. 
I  die,  and  leave  you  on  a  dangerous  diore, 
Strew'd  with  my  wrecks  where  ceaseless  tempests  roar; 
To  you,  most  wortiiy,  does  my  throne  descend; 
Enjoy  the  right  your  arm  can  best  defend; 
But  know  that  thunders  gird  it,  lightnings  tear, 
And  fear,  O  fear  the  God  that  seats  you  there. 
Soon  from  these  guilty  tenets  undeceiv'd  . 
May  his  pure  worship  be  by  you  believ'd. 
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Adieu — be  happj:  may  kind  angds  gtuird 
ITour  precious  Ufe  from  murder^s  searching  eWotd: 
ITou  know  the  League;  its  bow  when  Treason  drew 
Thro'  me  the  deadly  shaft  was  aim'd  at  you; 
A  day  may  come  when  thieir  barbarian  hate 
— Spare  him  just  Heav'n!  forbid  it  envious  Fate  I 
Permit" — ^He  ceas'd,  inexc»rable  death 
Eke  cIo6*d  the  generous  pray'r  cut  short  hi^  breath* 

At  Paris  when  the  monarch's  fiite  was  known, 
A  guilty  joy  on  ev'ry  aspect  shone; 
With  cries  of  victory  the  air  they  rend, 
Care  is  forgotten,  labour  at  an  end. 
Their  brows  with  flow'ry  garlands  they  array 
And  consecrate  to  yearly  feasts  the  day. 
Bourbon  they  deem'd  of  ev'ry  aid  bereft 
Save  what  his  valour  and  his  glory  left; 
Can  he  with  these  the  strengthen'd  League  restrain, 
The  rage  of  rebel  France  and  hostile  Spain, 
The  fear'd,  the  &tal  hate  of  Rome  appease. 
The  gold  of  the  new  world  more  strong  than  these? 
Already  some  whose  interests  led  them  more 
The  breach  to  widen  than  the  state  restore, 
'Neath  fine-drawn  scruples  their  desertion  hide 
And  basely  separate  from  Henry's  side. 
Not  thus  the  rest,  who  seem  a  warmer  zeal 
E'en  from  the  treason  of  a  part  to  feel, 
Those  gallant  chieftains,  Givry  and  d'Aumont, 
Sancy,  the  great  Montmdrency,  Crillon,^^ 
For  faith  and  friendship  tried,  in  war  renown'd, 
Whose  glorious  eflbrts  victory  long  had  crown'd. 
Of  wavering  France  the  rightful  master  own. 
By  birth  and  merit  worthiest  of  her  throne; 
Less  form'd  to  bandy  words  than  swords  to  bear, 
Eternal  fealty  to  his  rule  they  swear, 
True  to  their  altars,  to  their  sov'reign  true 
Where  honour  caUs  they  fearlessly  pursue. 
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To  tliese  the  King — "  Your  courage  must  regam 
The  rank  which  ebe  my  sires  have  left  in  vain; 
Nor  ermin'd  lords  are  here,  nor  holy  hand 
Of  priest  to  consecrate  our  high  command: 
The  pomp,  the  pageantry  that  circle  kings 
Adorn  but  strengthen  not  a  throne,  nor  springs 
From  these  %my  claim;  'twas  on  a  shield  of  yore 
To  our  first  Ungs  their  faith  your  fatibiers  swore. 
Such,  some  good  victory  won,  shall  be  the  shrine 
Where  Grallia's  ancient  crown  your  hands  shall  give  to  mine.'' 

He  spoke;  and  forth  his  glowing  legions  led 
His  throne  to  merit,  marching  at  their  head* 
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BOOK  VI. 


ABGUMBNT 


AftflrtfaedMithof  HcmjIILi  the  Sfcutes  of  the  Leagiu  Msomble  in  Pwb  to  ehoowa 
Kin^  Whilrt  occnped  in  thair  ddibflnitiamB,  Emrj  IV.  aaaanUs  the  town:  iM  a*- 
ttmhtj  sepanti :  its  members  fight  on  the  Tsmparts :  description  of  the  combat.  App»- 
ritko  of  Saint  Louis  to  Henxy  IV. 

In  ancifint  days  a  sacied  law  prevail'd, 
When  death's  rude  hand  the  totteiing  throne  assail'd, 
And  in  each  shrunken  vein  the  &iling  tide 
Of  loyal  blood,  so  dear  to  France,  was  dried, 
Their  primal  right  again  the  people  claim 
To  choose  a  master  and  new  statutes  &ame; 
Th'  assembled  States  in  general  voice  combine, 
Elect  a  sov'reign  and  his  powr  define; 
Thus  our  good  ancestors  of  old  decreed 
To  Charles's  race  that  Capet  should  succeed.^ 

Firm  in  their  treason,  shameless,  blind  and  bold. 
The  League  conspire  these  solemn  States  to  hold,' 
As  if  one  monarch's  murder  gave  the  right 
To  raise  another  to.  that  envied  height; 
Beneath  the  pageant  of  a  throne  conceal'd, 
Whose  sacred  splendour  should  their  project  shield. 
They  judg'd  it  earier  Henry  to  defeat 
And  the  weak  reason  of  the  people  cheat: 
Grac'd  by  the  royal  name  they  fondly  deem 
That  each  dark  treason  shall  the  holier  seem. 
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That  France,  accustom'd  to  the  regal  sway, 
However  obtained,  would  willingly  obey. 

Led  by  an  arrogant  erroneous  pride. 
Each  stubborn  champion  of  the  guilty  dde, 
Soldier  and  priest,  d'Aumale,  Nemours,  Lorraine, 
The  high  ambassadors  of  Rome  and  Spain, 
Meet  in  the  Louvre  where  wild  Rebellion  flings 
Its  scorn  and  insult  o'er  departed  kings; 
And  pamper*d  luxury  that  idly  feeds 
On  public  want  the  noisy  council  leads. 
There  no  wise  prince,  nor  high-born  lords  attend^ 
Whose  rank  and  worth  their  judgments  might  commend. 
Who,  near  the  throne,  their  country's  rights  declare. 
And  without  powV  its  honoured  semblance  wear: 
There  no  firm  guardian  of  insulted  laws 
Rais'd  his  frank  voice  in  Freedom's  menaced  caua^ 
Nor  there  its  head  the  Gallic  lily  rear'd, 
But  foreign  pomp  with  foreign  forms  appeared; 
Prepared  for  Mayne  there  stood  a  chair  of  state. 
Beneath  whose  canopy  Rome's  Nuncio  sate; 
This  awful  scroll  upon  its  front  was  seen — 
^^  Kings  of  the  earth,  whose  guilty  hands  have  been 
Long  stain'd  with  blood,  your  tyranny  restrain. 
Let  Valois*  death  instruct  you  how  to  reign." 

With  &ction*s  voice  the  lofty  chamber  sounds. 
And  ev'ry  eye  the  veil  of  error  bounds; 
Here  some,  corrupted  by  Iberia's  gold, 
To  her  worst  foe  their  country's  freedom  sold; 
There  mean  ambition,  slave  to  Rome,  pursues 
Its  selfish  ends  and  foreign  honour  woos. 
In  specious  words  breathes  forth  his  earnest  pray'r 
That  Rome  to  Gallia  should  extend  her  care. 
Th&i  hope  and  aim  tbat  hateful  shrine  to  raise 
The  guilty  monument  of  monkish  days,' 
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Whose  heavy  yoke  Spain  sufierg  yet  abhors, 
Which  senres  with  blood  the  Grod  whom  it  adores, 
With  erring  measures  works  pernioious  ends^ 
And  shames  the  pure  religion  it  defends; 
As  if  again  those  wretched  times  restcur'd 
When  ruder  deities  mankind  ador'd; 
Whose  wrath  to  tame,  a  false  inhuman  crew 
Of  frenaed  priests  their  fellow-mortals  slew* 
To  Mayne  attached,  a  stronger  bolder  band 
Prepared  to  place  the  sceptre  in  his  hand; 

The  power  already  his,  he  bums  to  gain 

Some  public  title  to  confirm  his  reign, 

The  fond  ambition  of  his  soul  to  own 

The  dangerous  honours  of  the  kingly  throne. 

But  Potier,  rising,  a  brief  audience  pray'd,^ 
Whose  eloquence  unbending  virtue  made; 
Endowed   with  manly  firmness  to  repress 
The  bursting  people  in  each  wild  excess. 
And,  boldly  loyal  to  his  ancient  trust. 
By  all  respected  tho*  he  dar*d  be  just. 
He  speaks,  their  tumult  ceasing  at  the  sound, 
They  pause  to  hear,  turn,  hasten  and  surround. 
Thus,  when  on  Ocean's  breast  the  storm  is  o'er, 
Geas'd  the  rude  winds  and  mute  the  seaman's  roar, 
Lives  but  one  sound,  the  strong  ship  dashing  now 
With  proud  and  prosperous  course,  the  billows  from  her  bow. 
Confusion  silent  at  his  voice  remain'd, 
As  thus  the  country's  duty  he  explain'd. 

^^Tou  seek,"  he  cried,  ^^  another  King  to  choose; 
I  see  your  error,  mourn  it,  and  excuse. 
If  mine  the  poVr  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 
So  great  his  virtues  it  were  his  slone: 
But  France  has  laws  we  cannot  change,  and  Mayne 
The  rank  deserves  not  if  he  seek  to  reign." 
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Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  Mayne's  approach,  ^was  hcci 
With  pomp  and  splendaor  sach  as  sov^reigos  gird; 
With  &ce  unchanged  and  coinage  unsabdoed, 
Potier  beheld  him  and  hia  theme  pmsned: 
^^For  Mayne  the  honour  and  esteem  I  &A 
Bids  me  for  France  against  himself  appeal; 
Our  aim  is  wicked  and  our  title  vain 
To  choose  a  king— our  Bourbons  still  zemain; 
God  near  their  throne  advanc'd  your  noble  race 
Not  to  usurp  it  but  to  guard  and  grace; 
Guise  from  the  dead  no  more  for  vengeance  cries, 
A  monarch's  blood  his  man&  should  suffice; 
In  Valois'  grave  expire  your  angry  hate, 
Bourbon  is  guiltless  of  your  brother's  fate; 
A  crime  reveng'd  him  as  a  crime  destroy'd, 
Now  be  your  cares  to  calm  the  storm  employ'd ; 
Virtues  in  both  with  equal  lustre  shine, 

0  let  your  hearts  in  lasting  union  join. 
— But  what  these  murmurs  which  appal  my  ear! 
Words  of  relapse  ^and  heresy  I  hear, 

1  see  your  priests  to  bigot  zeal  a  prey 
Rush  sword  in  hand — mistaken  madmen,  stay! 
What  fancied  precedent,  what  new-found  law 
From  Heav'n's  anointed  can  your  homage  draw? 
Does  Henry  seek,  to  ev'ry  oath  forsworn, 
To  bound  our  freedom,  or  our  creed  to  sccMm? 
No,  from  our  shrine  he  seeks  a  guiding  light, 
Maintains  the  laws  your  rage  and  treason  slight, 
Respects  your  worship,  bears  your  faults,  and  knows 
To  honour  virtue  even  in  his  foes; 
He  leaves  to  God  the  title  you  assume 
To  judge  the  heart  of  man,  to  fix  his  doom; 
He  comes  to  rule  you  with  a  father's  care, 
And  with  true  Christian  love  your  errors  spare. 
Who  should  be  iree  alone  remains  a  slave! 
And  who  obey  his  just  dominion  brave ! 
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O  haw  unlike  your  febe  and  worthleffi  crew". 

The  elder  Christian  race  who  wisely  knew 

^Earthly  with  heav'nly  duties  to  combine. 

To  own  the  Pagan's  rule  yet  bow  not  at  his  shrine, 

The  threats  of  pow'r,  the  charms  of  wealth  defied, 

And  firm  in  faith  without  a  murmur  died. 

Such  love  and  loyalty  to  death  endures, 

They  for  their  monarchs  died,  you  murder  yours ; 

If  what  you  preach  of  angry  HeaVn  be  true,  ^ 

Fiercest  its  vepgeuice  will  descend  ^n  you«" 

Frowning  he  ceas'd,  and  struck  with  strong  remorse 
None  dar'd  an  answer  to  his  bold  discourse; 
In  vain  they  strive  to  banish  from  their  hearts 
That  nameless  dread  which  truth  to  guilt  imparts; 
While  shame  and  terror  in  each  thought  contend, 
Confiis'd  and  sudden  cries  the  silence  rend; 
The  shrill  alarum  sounds  firom  ev'ry  post, 
''To  arms,  O  citizens,  or  all  is  lost." 

As,  fix>m  the  caverns  of  the  gloomy  north. 
When  bursts  the  pent  storm  in  its  fiiry  forth, 
Columns  of  sand  its  dusky  course  betray, 
Usher'd  by  moaning  winds,  mark'd  by  the  lightning's  ray 
— So,  where,  arising  o'er  the  darken'd  field 
The  eddying  dost  the  light  of  day  conceal'd, 
The  clang  of  hostile  arms,  the  clarion  loud 
And  doubling  drum  resounded  from  the  cloud. 
Prophetical  of  death,  which  onwards  rolled 
And  the  dread  march  of  Henry's  army  told 
Impatient  for  the  fight  firom  long  repose, 
0*er  the  wide  plain  its  threatening  firont  which  shows. 

For  useless  sorrow  o'er  his  kinsman's  grave 
Short  space  the  monarch's  active  wisdom  gave. 
Nor  stay'd  to  wreathe  his  memory  with  the  praise 
Which  living  pride  to  buried  greatness  pays^ 
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I 

In  solemn  mockery  o*er  the  noble  dead  I 

No  storied  marble  lear'd  its  lofty  bead,  f 

Tricks  by  which  wealth  and  sceptared  folly  hop&t 
0*er  Fate  to  triumph  and  with  Time  to  cope. 
Such  arts  the  hero  spum'd  and  sought  to  send 
A  tribute  worthier  his  departed  friend, 
]ffis  miuder  to  revenge,  his  foes  restrain, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  land  ta  fix  his  virtuous  reig^. 

As  on  their  ear  the  hostile  clamours  burst, 
In  sudden  fear  the  rebel  chiefi  dispers'd, 
Mayne  to  the  wall  in  eager  courage  flew; 
The  hurrying  soldier  to  his  standard  drew; 
The  ramparts  bristle  with  a  thousand  foes 
That  armM  for  fight  the  hero's  path  oppose. 

Unlike  the  Paris  of  our  milder  times, 
Appeared  the  city  in  that  age  of  crimes, 
When,  raas'd  by  fear  or  by  ambition,  round 
Its  narrow  space  a  hundred  bastions  frown'd; 
Where  now,  held  open  by  the  firiendly  hand 
Of  smiUng  peace  our  splendid  suburbs  stand, 
Where  spacious  streets  in  equal  lines  extend. 
And,  lost  in  air,  our  gilded  domes  ascend, 
A  few  mean  huts  in  straggling  order  rose, 
Enclos'd  by  ramparts  firom  marauding  foes. 
East  of  the  town  the  gallant  monarch  leads 
His  ardent  legions — death  their  march  precedes; 
Aim'd  by  his  host^  or  from  the  lofty  walls 
Of  fire  and  steel  the  ceaseless  tempest  falb ; 
On  either  side,  where'er  the  tir'd  eye  strays, 
One  scene  of  slaughter  meets  its  shrinking  gaze: 
'Neath  the  hot  rain  the  threat'ning  ramparts  yield. 
And  broken  masses  spread  the  gory  field. 

Time  was,  when  man  first  warr'd  upon  his  kind, 
No  subtle  art  the  trade  of  blood  refin'd  ; 
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Did  liate,  lust,  avarice  prompt  him  to  engage^ 
The  sword  was  then  sufficient  to  his  rage. 
His  cruel  sons,  industrious  in  ill, 
Sobb'd  HeaVn  of  fire,  a  swifter  means  to  kill;   • 
Then  first  in  air  the  booming  shell  was  flung* 

— Flanders!  from  thee  the  horrid  present  sprung — 

Pent  in  whose  breast  the  deadly  nitre  lay* 

Heaving  to  the  far  mark  its  destin'd  way, 

To  the  dull  mass  its  flame  the  spent  fuse  lends, 

It  bursts,  and  death  on  ev'ry  side  descends. 

Next,  dire  refinement  on  the  murderous  trade. 
In   deep  dark  caves  the  hidden  fire  was  laid; 
Cager  for  slaughter,  of  his  courage  vain, 
The  hardy  soldier  treads  the  faithless  plain: 
A  low  prophetic  sound  his  soul  appals — 
Is  it  the  thunder  on  his  ear  that  falls — 
The  rush  of  waves — of  armed  men  the  hum — 
An  earthquake's  voice  at  once  that  strikes  him  dumb — 
Why  shakes  the  ground  his  clinging  feet  beneath? 
Too  well,  too  late  he  knows — that  sound  is  death. 
A  sudden  flash  betrays  the  fatal  snare, 
And  storm  and  darkness  wrap  the  startled  air; 
Columns  asunder  by  the  shock  are  torn, 
Grav'd  by  the  yawning  earth,  or  thro'  the  black  sky  bom^. 
Such  are  the  paths  to  Gallia's  throne  that  lead, 
And  such  the  dangers  Henry  that  impede: 
Like  him  the  tempest's  rage  his  soldiers  spurn, 
Tho'  thunders  roil  and  lightnings  o'er  them  bum; 
While  Glory,  at  their  monarch's  side,  they  view, 
They  see  but  her,  and,  where  he  leads,  pursue. 

With  steady  pace  the  while,  and  tranquil  breast. 
Where  thickest  swell'd  the  combat,  Momay  prest; 
Unmov'd  alike  by  fury  or  by  fear. 
The  din  of  fight  fell  heedless  on  his  ear; 
War  he  regards,  with  firm  and  stoic  eye, 
A  dire  but  useful  scourge,  sent  from  on  high. 
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Now  ihe  bold  l^ons,  o'er  a  glaciB  staili'd 
With  blood,  the  dieadftd  oovertrway  have  gain'd: 
New  dangers  here  to  added  toils  proToke, 
With  beams,  with  earth,  with  slain  the  ditch  thej  choke; 
Then  over  the  heap'd  dead  with  headlong  course. 
To  the  dread  breach  their  eager  passage  f<xroe: 
With  reeking  blade  and  bnckler  o'er  him  spread, 
Advanc'd  the  gaUant  Henry  at  their  head; 
He  mounts^  and  planted  by  his  conqnering  band 
Upon  the  walls  his  lilied  banners  stand; 
Pause  the  pale  Leaguers,  fill'd  with  sudden  fear, 
And  seem  their  King  and  victor  to.  revere. 
They  yield — ^but  Mayne  their  sinking  soul  excites^ 
The  example  shows  them,  and  to  crime  invites; 
Their  close  battalions  press  on  ev'ry  side 
The  Kingy  whose  glance  they  trembled  to  abide. 
High  on  the  rampart,  crimson'd  with  the  blood 
They  shed  around  her,  cruel  Discord  stood. 
And  death,  as  nearer  the  opponents  drew. 
With  surer  aim,  at  shorter  distance,  'flew: 
Then  ceas'd  the  thunder  of  the  fight — ^no  more 
Their  deadly  shower  the  bellowing  cannons  pour; 
A  savage  silence  on  their  fiiry  bred 
Its  sullen  horror  o'er  the  combat  spread; 
With  ruthless  arm  and  eye  with  rage  that  glows, 
Each  cleaves  his  passage  'mid  contending  foes; 
Scene  of  the  fiercest  strife,  by  either  host 
The  bloody  walls  by  turn  are  won  or  lost; 
And  doubtful  Victory  still  rears  on  high 
The  banners  of  Liorraine  where  Henry's  fly; 
At  times  triumphant  and  at  times  borne  back. 
As  shrunk  or  swell'd  apace  the  stem  attack; 
Thus  the  dark  sea,  when  tempests  o'er  it  roar. 
With  restless  billows  laves  or  leaves  the  shore. 

Ne'er  did  the  King  or  his  great  foe  display 
Talents  so  striking  as  on  that  dread  day; 
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Soth  firm  in  Goimge  as  in  mind  seiene, 
Amid  the  honors  of  the  bloody  scene^ 
Observe^  dispose,  command,  petiformy  preside, 
And  with  a  glance  the  varying  movements  guide. 

First  in  the  van,  the  hardy  English  fbught,^ 
By  valiant  Sssex  to  the  combat  brought; 
Their  wondering  troops,  so  long  the  foes  of  France^ 
Here  first  allied  to  serve  our  King's  advance; 
On  those  same  ramparts  where  the  captive  Seine 
Beheld  of  yore  their  gallant  &thers  reign. 
They  come  theb  country^  honoured  name  to  spread. 
Proud  at  her  call  their  dearest  blood  to  shed. 
On  the  prone  breach  d'Aumale  and  Essex  meet, 
Both  ardent,  young,  with  martial  fire  replete, 
Like  fikbled  demigods  in  Ilium's  fight; 
Round  them  in  crowds  their  Ueeding  friends  unite ; 
France,  Elngland,  and  Lorraine  in  fury  vie. 
Together  press  to  combat  and  to  die. 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  rul'd  die  mortal  finy. 
Soul  of  the  fight^  destroying  Angel,  say. 
Rebellion — Royalty — ^which  side  is  thine. 
To  whom  does  HeaVn's  eternal  scale  incline? 
Bourbon  and  Mayne,  d'Aumale  and  Essex  long. 
Besiegers  and  besieg'd,  amid  the  throng 
An  equal  carnage  made:  at  length  prevail'd 
The  aide  of  justice,  and  the  tir'd  League  quail'd 
Beneath  the  thunder  of  great  Henry's  blows. 
His  force  no  longer  able  to  oppose.  > 

As  firom  a  mountain,  sweU'd  widi  wintry  snow, 
Bursts  the  wild  torrent  on  the  plains  below; 
The  dams  oppos'd  its  iiiry  to  restrain 
The  shock  impetuous  for  awhile  sustain; 
But  soon  its  force  the  feeble  barrier  tears, 
And  death  and  i-uin  thro'  the  fissure  bears, 
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Uproots  the  oak,  the  neigfabonring  forest's  pride. 
That  Boar'd  to  Heay*n  and  ev'rj  storm  defied. 
Rends  the  vast  fragment  from  its  parent  rock. 
And  chases  thro'  the  vale  the  fLying  flock. 
So  from  the  summit  of  the  smoking  walls 
Upon  his  foes  the  ardent  Bourbon  falls; 
With  thundering  arm  among  the  Leagae  he  bmst. 
Swept  down  their  ranks,  their  guiltj  troops  diapen'd 
0*erwhelm'd  with  fear,  confounded  and  dismay'd. 
They  broke,  nor  stood  the  vengeance  of  his  blade. 

Mayne  saw  their  fall;  his  broken  force  to  aave 
The  needful  order  for  retreat  he  gave^ 
And  soon  within  its  sheltering  walls  again 
The  friendly  town  receives  his  breathless  traia. 
Oheck'd  for  awhile  the  furious  victors  stand 
Till  kindling  torches  arm'd  the  ready  hand; 
To  lawless  rage  their  valour  quickly  tumSi 
Here  plunder  riots,  there  a  palace  bums. 
But  Henry  sees  them  not,  his  eager  eye 
Devours  the  foemen  that  before  him  fly; 
Fir'd  by  his  valour,  with  success  elate. 
Boldly  he  presses  on  the  closing  gate: 
*^  Ouf  my  good  comrades,  on;  while  some  provide 
The  fire  below,  some  scale  with  me  the  side 
Of  these  proud  ramparts."    Even  as  he  «poke^ 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  a  cloud  there  broke 
A  radiant  phantom,  whose  majestic  frame 
Borne  on  the  subject  air  descending  came: 
Upon  his  brow  immortal  beauty  beamed, 
And  from  his  eye  God's  living  glory  stream'd, 
Within  his  look  a  mingled  feeling  strove, 
Fear  join'd  with  fondness  and  regret  with  love. 
''  Restrain  your  rage,  nor  let  the  flames  disgrace 
The  ancient  temples  of  my  royal  race; 
Seek'st  thou,  these  ravages  complete,  to  reign 
O'er  desert  fields  a  monarch  of  the  slain  ?' 
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— ^Trembled  the  soldier  at  the  awful  sound 
That  pieic*d  his  ear  and  humbly  kist  the  ground; 
The  spoil  he  quits;  but  Henry's  ardent  breast, 
Full  of  the  fighty  its  anger  scarce  represt ; 
Like  Ocean's  murmur  when  the  storm  has  blown— 

O  fatal  spirit  of  a  world  unknown 
What  new  command,  what  du^  brings  you  here?'' 
In  gentlest  tones  t^e  answer  met  his  ear — 
**  I  am  that  sainted  King  whom  France  respects, 
Louis,  whose  heav'n-taught  creed  thy  heart  neglects^ 
The  friend,  the  father  of  thy  royal  line. 
Whose  life  was  spent,  in  strife  and  toil  like  thine, 
Who  fill'd  of  yore  the  throne  thou  soon  shalt  fill^ 
Who  pities,  who  admires,  and  loves  thee  still; 
Less  by  thy  valour  than  thy  mercy  won, 
Repentant  Paris  shall  receive  my  son; 
This  Grod  instructs  thee  by  my  friendly  voice. 
Do  thou,  my  child,  prove  worthy  of ,  His  choice.'^ 
With  tears  of  grateful  joy  and  humble  sighs. 
To  these  kind  words  the  suppliant  prince  replies; 
Peace  o'er  his  heart  her  gentle. influence  shed, 
A  holy  horror  thro'  his  bosom  spread;  ' 
Thrice  to  embrace  the  aacred  shade  he  bent. 
And  thrice  the  vision  baffled  his  intent; 
As  airy  clouds  that  on  the  welkin  cast 
Change  form  and  place  with  ev'ry  changing  blast. 

Meanwhile  those  formidable  walb  along 
Chiefs,  soldiers,  citizens  tumultuous  throng; 
Death  from  on  high  a  thousand  weapons  fling 
To  bar  the  dreadful  progress  of  their  King. 
The  virtue  of  the  Highest  round  him  guards. 
And  from  his  head  the  fatal  tempest  wards.   . 
Twas  then  that  touch'd  with  gratitude  and  awe 
HeaVn's  guardian  care  the  pious  monarch  saw; 
With  sad  yet  tranquil  glance  on  Paris  thrown, 
"Poor  France,"  he  cnei,  '*and  thou,  deluded  town, 
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Faithless  and  weak,  save  only  to  ihy  foes, 
How  long  ihy  80V*ieign  wilt  thou  thus  oppose?" 

Then  as,  the  source  of  light,  die  glorious  sun. 
Thro'  Heay'n  his  daily  course  of  splendour  run. 
More  mild  awhile  on  the  horizon  heams, 
And  greater  to  our  eyes  retiring  seems; 
So  Henry  from  the  guarded  wall  retires, 
Full  of  die  Deity  his  soul  who  fires, 
To  fair  Vincennes,  where,  'neath  a  branching  oak. 
His  righteous  laws  of  old  good  Louis  spoke. 
How  alter'd  now !  no  more  of  peace  the  seat, 
A  gloomy  prison-house,^  a  foul  retiea^ 
In  whose  dark  cells  Despair  has  fiz'd  his  throne. 
Where  Conscience  draws  fix)m  Ghiilt  the  ceaseless  moan. 
Her  lonely  watch  where  injur*d  Virtue  keeps, 
Or  where  his  lost  pow'r  maniac  Greatness  we^xs; 
Oppressors  and  opprest — ^the  humble,  great — 
By  turns  the  nation's  idols  or  its  hate. 

Now  in  the  western  sky  the  fading  light 
To  either  host  proclaim'd  the  reign  of  night, 
Whose  sable  doak  from  mortal  view  concealed 
The  strife  and  carnage  of  the  dreadful  field. 
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BOOK  vn. 


AB6UMEKT. 


Saint  Louis  tnusporte  Hany  IV.  in  a  yiaaa  to  Heavvi  and  to  HeU,  and  sbowahim  in 
the  palace  of  the  Fitee  hie  pooteritj  and  the  gnat  men  ifhom  Fianoe  iideotinedto 
prodnoe* 

To  80othe  the  evUs  of  a  life  of  woe, 
God*8  infinite  tenderness  has  pWd  below 
Two  angel  beings,  whose  kind  visits  cheer 
The  troubled  period  of  our  brief  career: 
Sweet  Sleep,  the  one,  man's  haraas'd  fiame  to  bless, 
And  Hope,  our  constant  solace  in  distress: 
This,  should  tir'd  Nature's  energy  decay 
Beneath  the  labours  of  the  busy  day, 
Restores  the  drooping  strength,  and  gently  throws 
Her  welcome  Lethe  o*er  our  keenest  woes; 
That  stirs  ambition,  animates  desire. 
And  e'en  deceiving  pleasure  can  inspire; 
No  guilty  pasdon  fills  the  favour'd  breast 
Of  him  her  heav'nly  influence  has  blest^ 
But  o'er  the  wounded  soul  she  sheds  a  balm, 
A  tranquil  happiness,  a  hxAj  calm; 
From  God  on  man  those  beams  of  promise  shine, 
Like  him  eternal,  stainless,  and  divine. 

By  Louis  summon'd  from  their  secret  cells 
O'er  Henry's  couch  they  haste  to  breathe  thw  spells. 
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Sleep  hears  the  call^  and  bends  his  vilKng  way 
With  silent  wing  to  where  the  hero  lay: 
The  tempests  slumber  in  the  clondless  skies, 
And  dreams^  the  oflbpring  of  glad  Hope,  arise 
Around  the  prince^  and  o*er  his  weary  bed 
Laurels  and  olive  with  their  poppy  died. 

His  ancient  diadem  took  Louis  now. 
And,  stooping,  placed  it  on  the  sleeper's  brow; 
Then  smiling  he  exclaim 'd,  ^'  O  be  it  thine 
To  reign  the  hope  and  glory  of  my  line; 
Yet  rest  not  satisfied  with  pow'r  alone. 
Of  all  my  gifts  the  poorest  is  the  throne; 
IJnblest,  unhelpt  by  Heav'n,  how  vain  a  thing 
The  victor's  crown,  the  envied  name  of  king ! 
All  worldly  fame,  its  tenure  is  so  slight, 
But  ill  can  human  excellence  requite, 
A  lightning  glare  which  fascinates  and  flies, 
Which,  pain  accompanies  and  death  destroys: 
An  empire  far  more  durable  and  true 
Than  earth  can  boast  shall  soon  reward  thy  view^ 
Follow  but  boldly,  tho'  untried  the  way, 
To  lands  invisible,  where  spirits  sway." 

He  said,  and  mounting  on  a  car  of  light 
Thro'  the  wide  Heaven  directs  their  onward  flight 
Thus,  thro'  the  parted  air,  from  pole  to  pole 
The  lightnings  glance,  the  midnight  thunders  roll: 
And  thus  arose  that  fiery  cloud  on  high^ 
Which  veil'd  Elijah  firom  each  human  eye, 
GKrt  by  whose  flame,  a  heav'nly  car  of  yore 
From  wondering  earth  the  gifted  prophet  bore. 

High  'mid  those  orbs  whose  distance,  courfse,  and  apao^ 
Man's  grovelling  mind  in  vain  essays  to  trace, 
Kindled  by  God  the  sun  in  glory  bums. 
And  ceaseless  round  his  flaming  axis  turns. 
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From  him  those  stDeams  of  ceadeless  lustre  flow, 
'W^hich  primal  life  o'er  deefniig  matter  throw, 
Which  rule  the  day,  dispenae  to  ev'zy  sphere 
That  romid  him  floats  the  season  and  the  year. 
Those  stars,  obedient  to  a  mutual  law, 
Now  shine  divided,  or  together  draw, 
£ach  for  the  other  form'd,  to  aid  and  guide, 
Yield  back  the  borrowed  light  his  beams  provide. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  their  vast  career, 
Far  in  that  space,  where  matter  swims,  appear 
Unnumber'd  suns,  worlds  endless  and  unknown. 
Which  heav*nly  wisdom  can  direct  alone. 

In  embryo  there,  those  various  passions  rest. 
Which  fill  the  world  and  fire  the  human  breast; 
There,  after  death,  our  souls  return  again, 
Releas'd  for  ever  from  their  fleshly  chain. 
There  sits  the  Almighty  Judge,  beneath  whose  feet 
The  immortal  spirits  of  mortal  race  must  meet. 
The  Lord  of  all,  around,  above,  below. 
Whom  different  lands  by  different  titles  know; 
From  HeavVs  high  seat  he  hears  our  piteous  cries, 
Regards  our  errors  with  forgiving  eyes, 
Sees  human  ignorance  in  wisdom's  pride 
Presume  his  works  to  judge,  his  motives  to  decide. 

There  Death,  rude  offipring  of  relentless  Time, 
Conducts  the  souls  of  ev'ry  age  and  clime; 
Profane  disciples  of  Confiicius'  school 
There  meet  the  bigot  sons  of  Brahma's  rule; 
A  doubtful  sect  from  Persia's  shores  succeed, 
Blind  votaries  of  Zoroaster's  creed;* 
Spirits  fix)m  ev'ry  land  collect  with  these. 
Whence  the  rude  winter  binds  the  firozen  seas. 
Or  from  Columbia's  depths,  where  forests  wide 
The  savage  errors  of  her  children  hide. 
The  restless  Dervise  seeks  in  vain  to  find 
His  prophet  tutor  by  God's  right  en^irin'd. 
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And  boasts  the  lone  Fakk  his  deeds  in  Tain 
Of  lifelong  penitence  and  wilAil  pain. 

Here  fiist  their  danger  seen,  the  dead  aw»it 
In  trembling  silence  their  eternal  fiite; 
God  at  one  glance  deddes  the  Ysxjing  case. 
His  smiles  absolve  them  or  his  fiowns  diflgrace. 
At  humble  distance  fiom  that  onseen  throne. 
Whence  God  each  instant  made  his  judgments  known, 
Pronouncing  ever  his  supreme  decree 
Whose  aim  vain  mortals  travail  to  foresee. 
The  monarch  stood  and  oommun'd  vrith  his  breast^ 
^'  What  doom  by  God  on  these  will  be  ezprest? 
Will  he  the  virtuous  and  the  ¥ri8e  condemn 
For  blindness  to  the  light  he  hid  from  them? 
Will  he  unjustly  on  their  fistults  decide. 
By  creeds  whose  knowledge  he  himself  denied? 
No  I    He  who  made  us  made  us  to  be  sav'd, 
And  Nature's  law  upon  our  hearts  engrav'd. 
Pure  and  unchangeable,  like  him,  declares 
God  who  made  all  to  all  extends  his  cares: 
Be  this  the  Pagan's  saving  hope  and  trust, 
Heav'n  will  accept  him  if  his  life  were  just" 

Wliile  thus  to  question  (rod's  mysterious  plan. 
The  prince  in  reasoning  vanity  b^;an9 
Burst  from  the  throne  a  stem  voice  on  his  ear, — 
All  Nature  trembled  the  dread  sound  to  hear. 
Lfoud  as  the  words  which  erst  in  thunder  broke 
On  Sinai's  mount  when  God  to  Israel  spoke^ 
Silent  the  immortal  choir,  the  stars  stood  still 
To  hear  and  circulate  the  Almighty  will. 

^^ Trust  not,  weak  man,  to  reason's  feeble  aid; 
Grod  seeks  not  to  be  counsel'd  but  obey'd; 
Ilidden  from  sight  he  reigns  the  heart  within, 
Guilt  he  confounds  but  spares  unconscnous  sin; 
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Severest  juatioe  wilful  crime  attends^ 
Mortal!  receive  the  light  his  goodness  lends." 

As  ceas'd  the  voice  a  zapd  whirlwind  bore 
The  awestmck  monarch  to  a  'direr  dioie, 
A  shapeless  space,  paich'd,  desolate,  and  wild, 
Gloomy  as  Chaos  ere  Creation  smil'd. 
Where  no  bright  sons,  to  pierce  the  dreary  shade, 
Their  Maker^s  pow'r  and  providence  displayed ; 
Hated  by  angels,  horrible  to  earth, 
No  germ  of  being  ever  there  has  birth. 
But  Death  with  all  his  terrors  in  his  train 
Has  there  established  his  eternal  reign. 
'^  What  cries,  O  God !  what  groans  of  pmn  and  fear, 
Thro'  streaming  smoke  what  fiightftd  flames  appear, 
What  shapes  of  dread  and  death  before  me  fleet, 
What  blazing  caverns  yawn  beneath  my  feet/' 

''These  be  the  shades,""  rejoined  the  Samt,  ''of  Hell, 
By  justice  fiishion'd,  ^riiere  the  gtiilty  dwell; 
Wide  is  the  gate  thereof  and  broad  the  way: 
Enter,  and  ponder  what  its  depths  display*" 

With  leering  glance  there  gloomy  Envy  sate, 
Withering  all  mmt  with  her  poisonous  hate; 
Day  wounds  her  eyes  that  sparkle  'mid  the  gloom, 
Sba  loathes  the  living,  loves  the  mouldering  tomb. 
Henry  she  saw,  and,  sighing,  tum*d  aside. 
Near  her,  delighted  with  himself,  was  Pride; 
Weakness,  with  pallid  mien  and  downcast  eyes, 
Who  yields  to  crime,  loves  virtue  and  destroys; 
Disturbed  and  restless,  red  Ambition  stood 
With  thrones  and  tombs  and  slaves  around  him  strew'd; 
Hypocri^,  in  wonted  mildness  drest, 
Heav*n  in  her  aspect,  Hell  within  her  breast; 
False  Zeal  his  savage  rules  triumphant  shows; 
And  Interest  last,  whence  every  crime  arose. 
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At  sight  of  Henry,  o'er  that  fiendish  crew, 
Foes  to  his  worth,  a  ccniscious  terror  grew; 
His  soul  from  childhood  nurst  in  virtue's  school 
Of  guilty  passion  ne'er  obey'd  the  rule; 
Strange  to  their  eyes  his  form  their  hearts  dismayed 
That  boldly  dar'd  their  gloomy  realms  invade. 

As  slow  advancing  thro'  the  dark  profound 
'  Foul  things  of  hideous  shape  th^  path  surround ; 
Starts  on  the  hero's  sight  a  dreadful  form 
— *"Tis  Valois'  murderer,  from  the  slaughter  warm  I 
Still  grasps  his  gory  hand  the  fatal  knife, 
Which  Treason  aim'd  against  his  monarch's  life; 
While  bigot  priests  adore  him  as  divine, 
And  place  his  statue  by  the  sacred  shrine. 
While  Rome  rewards,  invokes  her  martyr's  name,^ 
How  Hell  disowns  them  in  avenging  flame! 

«<  Hard  tho'  his  fate,"  the  gifted  Saint  replied, 
**By  judgments  harsher  still  are  monarchs  tried; 
Punish'd  for  oach.  excess  of  pow'r  abus'd. 
What  guilt  committed  or  neglect  excus'd; 
Ador'd  in  life  pride  sat  upon  their  brow. 
The  greatest  then  as  they  are  humblest  now; 
With  death  thei^  transitory  grandeur  ends, 
Vanish'd  their  pomp,  and  mute  the  venal  friends. 
Whose  ready  complaisance  so  aptly  knew 
The  truth  to  banish  from  their  dazzled  view; 
No  more  their  art  her  dreaded  form  conceals, 
She  points  the  punishment;  the  crime  reveab; 
Her  stranger  accents  thunder  on  the  ear, 
Heroes  on  earth,  but  savage  tyrants  here. 
Pests  of  a  desolate  and  groaning  world, 
Crush'd  'neath  the  thunders  their  own  madness  hurlU 
Here  too  those  soft  and  slothful  monarchs  groan, 
The  puppet  kings  of  a  degraded  throne; 
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Their  haughty  ministen  beside  them  stand. 
Whose  wicked  rule  impoverished  the  land, 
Corrupt  in  manners  and  in  avarice  bold, 
Who  barter'd  dignities  and  justice  sold. 
The  rank,  the  rights  our  virtuous  fathers  bore, 
Sham*d  by  a  jester,  show'r'd  upon  a  whore. 
And  ye,  to  luxury  and  indulgence  bred, 
Whose  useless  days  in  silken  pleasure  fled, 
Whose  Inendship  won  no  love,  whose  hate  no  fear. 
Weak  but  not  wicked;  what  your  sentence  here? 
Ye  tooy  of  virtue  and  mankind  the  friends. 
Proclaim,  what  fate  your  moral  lives  attends^ 
Of  doubt  or  frailty  does  one  action  blast 
Long  years  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  past?" 

As  bent  the  generous  prince  the  words  to  hear, 
Rose  in  his  eye  the  involuntary  tear; 
'^  If  such,''  he  cried,  *'  the  d^om,  that  all  our  race 
Must  enter  and  endure  this  horrid  place, 
If  endless  torments  fleeting  joys  succeed, 
And  cureless  pains  revenge  one  &ulty  deed, 
Why  did  our  eyes  e'er  open  on  the  light, 
Or  why,  when  bom,  did  cruel  Heav'n  unite 
Such  penance  with  such  passions,  why  instil 
The  pow'r,  the  freedom  to  transgress  its  wiU?" 

^^CSease,"  said  the  Saint,  ^'nor  Providence  arraign, 
Proportioned  to  the  crime  is  sent  the  pain; 
Deem  not  that  God,  the  Maker  of  mankind, 
Delights  to  mar  the  work  his  hands  dedgn'd ; 
Loth  to  revenge,  as  lavish  to  bestow, 
Of  mercy  prodigal,  to  anger  slow, 
No  savage  tyrant,  but  a  parent  mild, 
E'en  while  he  punishes  he  loves  his  child; 
Oar  faults  and  fiailties  weigh'd  in  equal  scales, 
How  oft  his  pity  o'er  his  wraih  prevails; 
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He  weepe,  forgivee  our  weaknenesi  aor  knoiro 
Brief  joys  to  balance  witk  eternal  woea" 

As  thus  he  spoke,  the  pitying  prince  he  guides 
To  ihe  blest  land  where  Innocence  resides; 
As  mark'd  his  eye  the  beauteous  scene,  there  stole 
A  secret  pleasure  thro'  the  hero's  soul; 
There  the  pure  dawnings  of  immortal  Hght, 
Contrasted  with  Hell's  gloom,  shone  doubly  bright; 
No  passion  vez'd  the  heart,  nor  marring  care  * 
Disturb'd  the  reign  of  tranquil  luxury  there. 
Love  thro'  the  dime  his  sov'reign  influence  spread. 
Not  the  gross  flame  on  human  weakness  bred. 
But  that  scarce  sparky  that  holier  rarer  fire, 
Whose  heaVn-bom  purity  mankind  desire. 
Which  to  the  breast  it  dignifies  bestows 
Pleasures  unmingled,  languorless  repose. 

There  dwelt  the  truly  great  and  truly  sage, 
The  yirtuous  kings  of  ev'ry  clime  and  age; 
Charlemagne  and  Clovis,  o'er  their  native  land 
The  watchful  guardians  there  majestic  stand; 
There,  side  by  side,  forgot  their  rival  heat, 
The  fiercest  foes,  like  loving  brothera^  meet 
There  the  twelfth  Louis,^  generous,  wise,  and  good, 
Among  his  fellow  kings,  a  cedar,  stood; 
Bom  o'er  our  happier  sires  to  rule  the  land, 
His  skill,  his  justice  grac'd  the  high  command; 
The  tear  misfortune  shed  his  bounty  dried^ 
His  mercy  spar'd  the  weak,  the  poor  supplied. 
His  faithful  minister^  next  meets  die  view. 
Dear  to  his  country,  to  his  master  true; 
The  dignity  his  patriot  virtues  gaiu'd 
No  guilt  degraded,  no  oppression  stain'd; 
Just  laws  secur'd  the  good,  the  bad  represt. 
The  monarch  glorious  and  the  people  Uest; 
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Days  of  immortal  Memory !  O  when 

Shall  Time  such  scenes,  sach  king  restore  again? 

There  too  those  chie&y  who,  prodigal  of  blood» 
£ncoanter'd  danger  for  their  countiy's  good; 
ClissoUy  Tremouille,^  Montm6rencj,  cb  Foix» 
Ouesclin,   who  kings  unmade  or  made,  Dunois, 
Bayard^  the  good,  and  thou^  illustrious  Dame^' 
Saviour  of  France,  and  England's  endless  shame. 

'^ These,"  said  the  Saint,  ''we  here  exalted  see. 
Dazzled  the  world's  weak  gaze  awhile  Uke  thee; 
To  them,  as  now  to  thee,  was  Virtue  dear. 
Her  laws  thro*  life  obey'd,  her  joys  reward  them  here. 
Their  simple  hearts  Wd  truth,  their  church  was  mine, 
O  why,  my  son,  dost  thou  forsake  that  shrine?" 

As  thus  he  spoke  in  melancholy  tone 
The  palace  of  the  Fates  before  them  shone: 
He  guides  the  hero  to  the  sacred  dome 
Whose  brazen  portals  open  as  they  come. 

'Thence  Time  on  his  eternal  errand  bound, 
Rapid  yet  viewless  wends  his  silent  round, 
With  equal  hands  dispenfflng  to  mankind 
The  good  or  evil  to  their  lofts^  assign'd. 
There,  on  a  massy  block  of  iron  rear'd. 
The  mystic  book  of  destiny  appear^d^ 
Which,  writ  by  Gk)d,  the  tale  of  life  contains, 
Our  doubts,  dodres,  omr  pleasures  and  our  pains. 
There  Liberty,  proud  slave^  imprisc^'d  lies, 
Restrain'd  by  secret  yet  resisdess  ties ; 
Her  spirit  tam'd  but  not  extinct,  the  yoke 
That  Wisdom  plac'd  on  her  can  ne'er  be  broke; 
Her  chain,  so  skilfully  from  sight  oonceal'd, 
She  knows  it  not,  or,  knowing,  loves  to  yield; 
The  pow'r  which  binds  herself  she  thinks  she  sways. 
And  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys. 
\ 
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''  Hence,"  said  the  Saint,  <<  tliat  lueful  fight 
Which  heav'nly  grace  to  human  weakness  lenda. 
Hence,  in  some  future  day,  its  conquering  dart 
Shall  pass  and  penetrate  thy  kindling  heart: 
To  fix  the  period  is  with  God  alone, 
By  him  delay 'd,  reduced,  determined,  known; 
But  ere  that  hour,  that  wish'd-for  hour,  a|^)ear. 
When  Grod  shall  seat  thee  'mid  his  chosen  here. 
How  many  peiib  art  thou  doom'd  to  prove, 
Sham*d  by  what  weaknesS|  thro'  what  snares  to  move; 
May  Heav'n  accelerate  the  envious  days 
Wliose  tardy  lapse  thy  happiness  delays! 

Behold  what  eager  crowds  still  entering  press. 
And  still  departing  never  seem  the  less; 
These  which  by  turns  before  us  rise  and  pass, 
Like  pictured  forms  in  Fancy's  magic  glass, 
Are  living  images  of  future  time, 
Grather'd  from  ev'ry  age,  produc'd  in  ev'ry  dime. 
Since  life  began  till  Time  shall  end  his  flight. 
Each  hour  is  present  to  the  Almighty  sight; 
His  pow'r  the  moment  of  man's  birth  foresees, 
Disgrace  to   this,  to  that  command  decrees, 
Knows  ev'ry  change  that  waits  each  life  he  gave. 
Its  virtue,  vice,  its  fortune  and  its  grave. 

Approach,  for  gracious  Heav'n  permits  to  see 
The  kings  and  heroes  that  shall  spring  from  thee; 
Thy  son  appears,^  first  of  the  goodly  line — 
Proudlier  our  lily  in  his  fame  shall  shine; 
O'er  Spain  to  triumph,  Belgium  to  o'errun, 
And  yet  not  equal  to  his  sire  or  son. 

Two  stately  forms  are  seated  near  his  throne. 
Beneath  whose  feet  a  fetter'd  people  groan; 
In  Roman  purple  cloih'd,  with  pride  elate, 
Soldiers  and  guards  around  them  trembling  wait; 
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I  RicheKen  and  Mazarin,  irnmortal  pair, ' 

1  That  kingly  powV  without  the  title-  bear ; 

Rais'd  from  the  cloister  to  supreme  command, 

The  prince  to  counsel  and  to  guard  the  land, 
By  fortune  favoured  and  to  empire  train'd, 
Their  prudence  soon  despotic  pow'r  obtain'd; 
This  to  misfortune  wisely  taught  to  bend,^^ 
A  subtle  statesman  and  a  dangerous  friend; 
While  that  sublime,  implacable  of  hate, 
With  prosperous  courage  braves  the  storms  of  fate; 
Kivals  of  all  that  to  command  aspir'd, 
Both  by  the  nation  hated  and  admir'd; 
Toes  to  the  country  their  oppression  wrings, 
But  by  their  talents  precious  to  her  Kings. 
Less  great  than  them  but  a  more  useful  mind, 
The  best  if  not  the  brightest  of  mankind, 
Colbert^'  succeeds,  beneath  whose  virtuous  toils 
O'er  the  glad  realm  returning  plenty  smiles; 
Friend  of  the  people  whose  mad  hate  opprest, 
His  sole  revenge  to  render  them  more  blest; 
As  ersty  repaying  blasphemy  with  bread, 
His  murmuring  children  Israel's  patriarch  fed. 

But  see,  to  whom,^*  in  novel  pomp  array'd. 
This  rare  respect  and  humble  homage  paid? 
Before  the  splendours  of  whose  kingly  brow 
Do  servile  crowds  in  trembling  silence  bow? 
Inspired  by  glory  greatness  to  pursue, 
More  fear'd,  obey'd,  less  lov'd  perchance  than  you; 
Doom'd  to  experience  each  reverse  of  fate, 
Firm  in  distress,  in  conquest  too  elate; 
With  leaguM  nations  mngly  to  contend. 
Admired  in  his  long  life,  but  greatest  in  his  end- 

Thrice  fortunate  age!  which  Nature's  hand  shall  bless 
With  ev'ry  gift  her  boundless  stores  possess, 
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The  sister  arts  restored  by  thee  to  Frsnce 

Shall  fix  posterity's  admiring  glance; 

Each  slighted  muse,  no  more  to  part,  retnma. 

With  life  the  marble  breathes,  the  canvas  biimji; 

From  envy  free  the  sons^  of  learning  join. 

Of  Earth  and  Heav'n  explore  the  grand  desigziy 

The  depths  of  universal  nature  sound, 

And  shed  the  light  of  genial  science  round; 

Presumptuous  error  yields  her  leaden  sway. 

And  modest  doubt  to  truth  directs  their  waj. 

And  Muric,  heav'nly  maid,  returns  once  more* 
That  Grreece  and  Italy  refin'd  of  yore; 
On  ev'ry  side  her  witching  notes  I  hear, 
The  heart  that  govern  thro'  the  captive  ear. 
lis  thine,  O  France,  to  conquer  and  record, 
To  wake  the  lyre  or  wield  the  beamy  sword. 
To  thee  the  warriors',  poets'  praise  belong, 
The  victor's  laurel  with  the  bays  of  song. 

A  race  of  heroes  in  these  climes  shall  rise — 
How  each  bold  Bourbon  to  the  combat  flies; 
See  Cond6  dart^*  where  most  the  battle  bums. 
The  prop  ancl  terror  of  the  throne  by  turns; 
Less  bright,  more  wise,  Turenne  next  meets  the  view, 
His  generous  rival  and  his  equal  too; 
Mark  and  admire  in  Catinat's^'  rare  mind, 
The  soldier's  skill,  the  sage's  virtue  join'd; 
Safe  where  his  guarding  walls  around  him  rise, 
Vauban^?  the  anger  of  his  foes  defies; 
In  war  unconquer'd  tho'  at  court  despis'd 
View  England's  pride  by  Luxemburgi^  chasds'd; 
And  thou,  pale  Germany,  abash'd  shalt  see 
From  Villars'^'  arms  thy  baffled  eagle  flee; 
Judge  of  ihe  peace  his  victories  shall  bring, 
Fit  rival  of  Eugene,  meet  shield  of  Gallia's  King. 
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But  who  that  youth*'  upoii  ^hose  graceful  mien 
ilildnees  with  majesty  iB  mingting  seen? 
^ith  careless  eye  he  marks  the  dangerous  throne 
iVhose  envied  pomp  for  him  but  vainly  shone: 
Death  takes  his  silent  but  remorseless  flight, 
— A  sudden  doud  involves  him  from  my  sight. 
AJasI  for  France,  who  fondly  hop'd  to  see 
Her  laws,  }ier  liberties  matur'd  by  thee; 
So  fair  yet  frail  why  was  the  flow'ret  given? 
Or  why,  bestow'd,  so  soon  recUdm'd  by  heaven? 
That  active  soul,  to  deeds  of  virtue  bred. 
Had  o'er  the  realm  a  bright  example  spread, 
Plenty  and  Peace  had  joumey'd  hand  in  hand, 
And  Happiness  reviv'd  the  drooping  land. 
This  is  no  common  blow — one  general  doom 
Sweeps  sire  and  son,  wife,  husband  to  the  tomb; 
How  moum'd  in  death  their  country's  tears  may  teU^ 
As  her  glad  homage  prov*d  in  life  she  lov'd  them  well  I 

One  tender  scion*^  from  the  ruin  springs. 
Poor  precious  remnant  of  a  race  of  kings; 
The  fruitful  tree  is  fallen,  trunk  and  bough — 
The  Gallic  crown  nods  o'er  a  baby  brow; 
Sole  hope,  whose  very  frailty  makes  it  dear. 
Do  thou  his  infancy,  wise  Fleury,  rear. 
Conduct  his  steps,  his  weaknesses  sustain. 
His  errors  check,  his  rising  virtues  train; 
Teach  him  that  fittest  lesson  for  the  throne, 
To  know  the  country's  greatness  as  his  own, 
To  place  his  interest  in  the  public  weal, 
Though  bom  a  monarch  as  a  man  to  feel: 
With  him,  O  France,  resume  thy  pristine  might, 
Shake  off  the  gloom  which  shrouded  thy  full  light : 
Let  Art,  her  fiurewell  which  already  plann*d. 
Return  to  crown  thee  with  her  utile  hand. 
Old  Ocean  murmurs  from  his  hollow  caves 
Where  now  thy  stately  fleets  that  stemm'd  his  waves; 
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The  call  by  thee  obey'd,  how  Qommeroe  poms' 
Her  golden  tribute  from  remotest  shores  I 
No  more  the  dread  of  earth,  to  thee  shall  turn 
Her  warring  potentates  their  fate  to  learn, 
Thine  the  proud  duty  to  bid  battle  cease. 
Enough  thy  glory  to  be  blest  with  peace. 

Next  to  that  youthful  King  a  chief  we  view,» 
Whom  calumny  and  hatred  long  pursue: 
Gall'd  by  his  birth  the  highest  posts  to  fill. 
His  rank  is  yet  scarce  equal  to  his  skill. 
His  rare  resources  prosperous  years  declare; 
The  Arts  revive  beneath  his  watchful  care. 
Facile  not  feeble,  of  impulsive  mind 
Whose  fire  and  genius  prudence  scarce  confined; 
Too  fond  of  pleasure,  ever  on  the  wing, 
To  plan  a  frolic  or  to  shake  a  king, 
Yet  e'en  'mid  luxury  the  surest  guide 
To  guard  his  country  and  her  foes  divide* 
Chief,  soldier,  subject,  master,  all  in  one. 
No  king,  but  worthy  of  the  proudest  throne. 

As  slowly  past  the  vision'd  hero  by, 
An  angry  tempest  hurtled  in  the  sky, 
Yet  all  uninjur'd  thro'  its  clouds  appear'd 
High  over  head  the  Gallic  standard  rear'd: 
Spain  seem'd  to  France  her  generous  aid  to  lend^ 
And  Austria's  pride  beneath  their  league  to  bend: 
"  In  ev'ry  change  of  life  'mid  good  or  ill 
Let  us  admire  Almighty  wisdom  still. 
The  race  which  erst  Iberia's  sceptre  bore. 
Proud  progeny  of  mighty  Charles,  is  o'er; 
She  asks  a  king  from  us,  nor  asks  in  vain, 
A  Bourbon  rules  o'er  lately  hostile  Spain." 
— As  spoke  the  Saint,  thro'  Henry's  kindling  soul 
A  sweet  surprise,  a  sudden  transport  stole — 
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LiouiB  lesam'd — "  Your  eager  joy  suspend, 
The  seeming  gain  in  real  grief  may  end; 
From  rival  France  Madrid  receives  her  king, 
An   honour  which  to  both  may  danger  bring; 
Mistrust  and  jealousy  shall  soon  arise, 
And  mar  the  promise  of  our  budding  joys; 
How  long,*^  my  sonS)  by  foolish  counsels  led, 
Shall  discord's  influence  o'er  your  kingdoms  spread?" 

He  ceas'd:  and  fading  from  the  hero's  sight, 
With  him  the  vision  vanish'd  into  night 
Instant  the  sombre  palace  of  the  Fates 
Swung  back  with  harsh  recoil  its  ponderous  gates. 

Meanwhile  arose  the  gently  blushing  day. 
And  thro'  the  East  took  up  her  glorious  way. 
Reluctant  night  withdrew  her  sable  veil, 
And  in  her  train  the  dreams  and  visions  sail. 
The  prince  awoke,  and  found  within  his  breast 
New  confidence  and  strength  divine  imprest; 
His  looks  an  awe  and  reverence  inspire, 
And  o'er  his  aspect  beams  a  heav'nly  fire; 
Thus  when  of  old  on  Sinai's  sacred  hill 
Moses  consulted  the  Almighty  will. 
The  trembling  Hebrews  bow'd  their  heads  in  dust, 
Nor  dar'd  the  glory  of  his  keen  glance  trust. 
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Coont  BginoDt  nrirci,  on  tibe  pwt  of  tli«  King  of  Spsn,  to  the  i 
aiMudtlMLHgiiin.    Tht  Battb  of  Iti^  :  the  (Mbm  of  ] 
BffDODlL   Tb«Takmraiidokni«icj«fHMii7tbiQniit 

The  haughty  spirit  which  so  late  inflam'd 
The  States  to  treason  by  defeat  was  tam'd; 
At  Henry's  awful  name,  inspir'd  with  fear. 
To  choose  a  sovereign  they  no  more  appear; 
Nought  their  unsettled  passions  can  accord, 
Mayne  to  abandon  or  confess  him  lord* 
While  their  base  dictates  thro'  a  rebel  land 
Second  his  aim  and  strengthen  his  command. 

This  crownless  Eing,^  this  subject  who  disdain'd 
A  chief  to  own,  still  with  the  League  retain'd 
Superior  pcfw'r;  obedient  to  his  call, 
Crowds  flock'd  around  to  combat  and  to  falL 
Full  of  new  hope,  he  to  the  council  draws 
Those  haughty  chiefs,  ayengers  of  his  cause. 
The  great  Lorraine,  •  Joyeuse,  and  bold  Brissac,' 
Nemours,  Saint-Paul,  la  Chfttre,  Canillac: 
Ghkthering  they  come:  and  struggling  o'er  each  fietce 
Vengeance  and  rage,  despair,  and  pride  we  trace: 
Some  weakly  on  with  trembling  footsteps  tread. 
Thro'  loss  of  blood  in  lives  of  battle  shed; 
That  blood,  those  battles,  and  each  biting  soar 
Again  inspire  them  to  revenge  and  war; 
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Hate  in  each  breast,  a  sword  in  ev'ry  haal, 
In  grim  array  around  their  chief  they  stand. 
Thxusy  on  Olympus  erst,  with  impious  pride 
^Earth's  giant  race  the  pow'r  of  Jove  defied, 
Heaped  rock  on  rock,  and  menaced  still  the  skies. 
Drunk  with  mad  hope  the  Immortal  to  chastise. 

Discord  to  these,  emerging  from  a  cloud, 
Pois'd  on  a  car  of  Ught  her  aspect  show'd: 
'^  Courage,**  she  said,  '^  the  wish'd-fer  aid  is  near, 
Gkdlia  must  conquer  or  must  perish  here/* 
Swift  rose  Aumale,  and  soon  his  joyful  cry 
As  met  the  lengthening  ranks  his  eager  eye 
Confirmed  the  news.     **  Tis,  'tis  the  promiiPd  aid, 
So  oft  demanded  and  so  long  delay *d  I 
At  last  kind  Austria  succours  leaguer'd  France; 
Rise,  Mayne,  and  mark  our  gallant  friends  advance." 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  amid  those  groves  rever'd 
Where  sleep  our  kings  the  goodly  host  appear'd; 
Of  glittering  arms  a  formidable  line. 
Proud  steeds  that  prance  and  helms  that  brightly  shine; 
Before  their  march  the  mob  with  rapture  prest^ 
Graz'd  on  the  squadrons,  and  their  leader  blest. 
Egmont  the  young,'  renown*d  for  martial  fire. 
Ambitious  son  of  an  tmhappy  sire 
— ^Where  Brussels  rears  her  lofty  walls  to  vie#, 
The  breath  of  life  the  tender  infimt  drew; 
By  blind  ^Section  to  his  country  led, 
His  gallant  father  on  ihe  scaffold  Ued, 
In  a  vain  stm^le  tyranny  to  end, 
Her  laws  to  build,  her  liberties  defend; 
The  son,  in  ccM&bats  rash,  in  courts  a  slave, 
Blindly  and  basely  to  his  murderers  gave 
A  venal  aid,  and,  reckless  of  her  woes, 
Opprest  his  country  and  obey'd  her  foes — 
By  Philip  sent  to  the  fair  banks  uf  Srine, 
A  saving  angel  to  despairing  Mayne, 
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Who  fondly  deemed  the  long-80ught  moment  near 

Terror  and  camage  in  his  torn  to  bear; 

Thine  heart  too  sw^Pdy  great  H^uy,  to  sorveyr 

Their  martial  confidenoe  and  proud  array, 

And  pray'd  that  Heav'n  would  speed  the  gloricHis  hoar 

To  fix  the  balance  of  contested  pow'r. 

In  mingled  stream  where  Eure  with  Iton*  bezufe. 
By  Nature  blest  a  fruitfol  vale  extends. 
Over  whose  beauteoos  breast  rdentless  War 
Ne'er  yet  had    roll'd  his  desolating  car; 
There,  while  around  him  civil  discord  spread. 
His  peaceful  life  the  happy  rustic  led, 
In  Heav'n  and  in  his  humbleness  secure, 
No  wealth  to  lose,  nor  luxury  to  allure, 
Safe  in  his  lowly  cottage  from  alarms, 
Sweetly  he  slept,  nor  heard  the  din  of  arms; 
So  long  yet  vainly  spared,  at  length,  e'en  here 
Their  spreading  camps  the  hostile  armies  rear; 
Eure's  waves  in  sudden  terror  backward  roll'd; 
The  trembling  shepherd  left  the    bleating  fold. 
And  to  the  lonely  forests,  fill'd  with  dread, 
With  his  sad  wife  and  weeping  children  fled. 

Such  war's  stem  doom!  yet  deem  not  from  your  tSng, 
Unhappy  peasants,  that  your  miseries  spring, 
He  pities,  loves  you,  and  yrould  end  your  woes; 
This  day  to  combat  in  your  cause  he  goes, 
That  peace  once  more  the  harass'd  land  may  bless. 
And  lasting  joys  remove  your  brief  distress. 
From  rank  to  rank  he  guides  his  fiery  steed; 
Proud  of  his  load,  and  matchless  in  his  speed. 
With  frequent  hoof  the  firmset  earth  he  spurns, 
Invites  the  danger,  for  the  battle  bums. 

Comrades  in  gloiy,  with  his  laurels  crown*d. 
His  warlike  nobles  their  bold  chief  surround ; 
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3'Auixiont'  the  orave,  Biroii,^  whose  very  name 

Spread  fear  thro'  all,  long-link'd  with  deeds  of  lame; 

[mpetuous,  young,  and  ardent^  near  him  «tood 

Blis  son,  who  since^ — ^but  then  he  too  was  good; 

Sully,^  Nangisy  Crillon,  to  sin  severe, 

Whom  the  League  hate,  yet,  hating  them,  reyere: 

nTureone,*  who  since  acquired  a  nobler  pow'r, 

Won  a  fair  princess'  hand  and  regal  dow^r, 

XU  fated  honours  and  not  long  enjoy'dl 

Briefly  as  gain'd,  by  Richelieu's  hate  destroy'd; 

l^ith  brightest  lustre  'mid  the  crowd  appears 

The  gallant  Essex — ^like  a  palm  that  rears 

Its  lofty  head  upon  a  foreign  plain, 

And  seems  fresh  beauty  from  the  change  to  gain — 

A  bumish'd  helmet  on  his  brow  of  pride. 

Where  gems  and  gold  in  starry  lustre  vied. 

Gifts  dear  and  precious,  from  his  Queen  obtained, 

Deserr'd  by  courage,  by  affection  gain'd; 

In  you  at  once,  ambitious  Essex,  blend 

Eliza's  love  and  Henry's  firmest  friend. 

At  humbler  distance  stand  Lesdiguieres,^^ 

Clermont,  de  Nesle,  d'Angenne,  and  Feuqui^res, 

Tr6mouille  the  bold,  d'Ailly  the  young,  to  whom 

That  day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  doom ; 

Rang'd  round  their  E[ing,  they  wait  his  word,  and  truce 

Sure  signs  of  triumph  in  that  manly  face. 

Not  such  was  Mayne;  vainly  his  heart  essay'd 
To  call  its  wonted  firmness  to  his  aid; 
Whether  that,  conscious  of  the  guilty  side. 
He  dreamt  of  victory  to  his  arms  denied, 
Or  that  mysterious  Heav'n  bestows  to  some 
A  certain  presage  of  events  to  come, 
Not  ours  to  know — for,  masterless  in  wile, 
His  care  he  hides  beneath  a  cheerful  smile, 
Each  bosom  animates  with  warmer  zeal, 
And  yields  the  hope  himself  has  ceas'd  to  feel. 
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Full  of  that  prido,  in  yoaih  which  nihneBS  breoJa, 
But,  Itnk'd  to  pnctia'd  age,  to  fame  thai  leacbj 
Fierce  Egmont  by  him  stood,  and  mark'd  widi  giief 
The  doubts  and  slowness  of  his  warering  diief. 

As  from  the  bosom  of  a  smiling  vb3b. 
When  swells  the  stimng  trumpet  on  the  gale, 
ResdesSy  unbrokei  and  from  his  shackles  fieed. 
In  conscious  beauty  bounds  the  noble  steed; 
Lifts  his  proud  neck,  impatient  of  the  lein, 
And  to  the  light  winds  gives  his  floating  mane; 
Such  Egmont,  as  a  martial  fiiry  beam'd 
From  his  bright  eyes  and  o*er  his  aspect  gleamed; 
His  soul  he  soothes  with  hopes  of  glory  near, 
And  deems  that  victory  shall  crown  him  here. 
But  litde  dreaming  that  his  &tal  pride 
Digs  him  an  early  grave  by  Iton's  bloody  side  1 

Now  'tween  the  hosts  the  royal  Henry  prest, 
And,  pointing  to  the  League,  his  troops  addreat; 
'^  Frenchmen^i  and  friends,  behold  our  long-wiah'd  foe — 
Your  monarch  leads  you-*-On,  and  strike  the  blow — 
Lose  not  amid  the  tempest  of  the  war 
My  snowy  plume — ^be  it  your  raUying  star — 
Follow  ye  where  it  floats,  for  there  renown 
Our  glorious  struggles  shall  the  quickest  orowa.'* 

He  ceas'd,  and  eager  for  the  fight  dday'd 
His  squadrons  march'd  invoking  Heav'n  for  aid: 
Around  their  chiefe  the  hardy  soldiers  fly 
From  either  force,  and  gather  at  their  cry. 
E'en  such  the  shock,  by  Calpe'a  craggy  shore, 
Thro'  the  close  straits  when  wintry  tempests  pour, 
Beneath  their  fury  either  Ocean  raves. 
And  to  the  dark  sky  lifts  his  foaming  waves. 
Earth  moans  a&r,  Heav'n  growls,  the  night  appeaa. 
And  trembling  the  swarth  Moor  the  world's  destruotiaa  feui 
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To   the  hot  muiket  jom'd  the  reeking  blade 
On   ey'ij  side  a  doable  ruin  made; 
That  &Xal  weapon  whiofay  with  h^idi  joy,^' 
The  fiend  of  war  invented  to  deatroy* 
^Which  dealt  the  bbw  or  aim'd  the  deadly  fire, 
The  fit  creation  of  a  demon's  ire. 
They  blend,  they  oombat~eomage,  skill,  despair, 
Tmnolt,  and  blinded  rage>  and  fear  are  there — 
The  flhame  of  flight— -of  blood  the  burning  thirst — 
The  arm  that  reckless  smote,  the  lip  that  dying  curst. 
A  parent  here  his  flying  child  pursued^ 
A  brother's  blood  a  brother's  blade  imbued, 
Pale  Natuxe  shudder'd,  and  the  fiighted  shore, 
Slowly  and  sad,  drank  in  their  hapless  gore. 

Amid  a  forest  of  endrcHng  lances 
O'er  broken  arms  and  scatlier'd  shun  advances 
The  gallant  King — before  him,  like  the  tide 
At  Moses'  rod,  the  warring  bands  divide. 
Great  Momay^  foUows  him  with  moveless  mien. 
In  mind  as  quiet  as  in  brow  serene, 
Still  like  a  guardian  genius  hovering  round. 
— ^Thus  Fiction  tells,  of  yore,  on  Trojan  ground. 
How  Gods  descending  from  their  nadve  skies 
Shar'd  mortal  combats  in  a  mortal  guise; 
Or  like  the  ministers  of  Heav'n's  dread  ire, 
Who  Walk  the  clouds,  direct  the  lightning's  fire, 
Enchain  the  tempest,  or  the  thunders  wake. 
The  troubled  universe  with  fear  to  shake — 
So  to  the  distant  legions  Momay  bears 
The  rapid  orders  ihat  his  £ing  declares, 
Those  fearless  mandates  of  a  noUe  soul. 
Which  change  the  fight  and  destiny  control:. 
Obey'd  as  soon  as  heard,  the  eager  bands 
Restrain  their  fury  at  hia  known  commands. 
Now  tbqr  diqierse,  now  rally,  march,  unite, 
One  master-misd  presiding  o'er  the  fight: 
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Mornaj,  all  fueasai,  his  dear  maator  guards. 

Oft  from  his  head  the  blow  descending  wards. 

Yet  never  stains  his  stoic  hands  in  gore, 

Which  his  just  breast  forbids  his  blade  to  pour; 

His  virtue  zealous  in  the  monarch's  cause 

For  him  alone  the  sword  of  battle  draws, 

While  his  rare  courage,  still  to  war  a  foe, 

Knew  to  brave  death  yet  shrank  to  deal  the  blow. 

TJntam'd,  untir'd,  Turenne  now  swept  the  field. 
And  forc'd  Nemours'  vain  cavalry  to  yield; 
Tet  fled  not  all,  for,  proud  of  honest  scars. 
Eloquent  witnesses  of  former  wars, 
Old  Ailly,  still  the  model  and  the  dread 
Of  younger  warriors,  death  around  him  spread, 
P'Ailly,  who,  'mid  the  general  horror,  shook 
His  years  from  off  him  and  new  vigour  took: 
One  only  blade  withstands  him  in  the  strife, 
A  blooming  hero  in  the  flow'r  of  life, 
Who,  on  that  bloody  and  illustrious  day. 
First  brav'd  the  dangers  of  the  mortal  fray. 
Scarce  of  glad  Hymen  known  the  tender  charms. 
Favourite  of  all  the  Loves,  he  left  their  arms: 
As  yet  unknown  save  as  a  hopeful  boy, 
Greedy  of  fame  he  spum'd  the  cup  of  joy. 
That  mom  his  gentle  bride  with  tearful  eyes, 
And  sorrowing  aspect  that  accu8*d  the  skies, 
Arm'd  her  young  love,  and  his  dear  breast  around 
With  trembling  hand  the  weighty  cuirass  bound, 
On  his  proud  front  the  costly  helmet  tied, 
Weeping  the  while  that  face  so  fair  to  hide. 

'Mid  smoke  and  dust  and  flame,  in  mutual  rage, 
On  rush  the  eager  warriors  to  engage; 
0*er  friend  and  foe,  the  dying  and  the  dead 
With  reckless  pace  their  fiery  coursers  tread, 
Till,  forth  from  the  hot  ranks,  a  space  they  gain, 
Where  less  the  tumult  shakes  the  gory  plain; 
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Bleeding,  all  cas'd  in  steel,  with  pointed  lanee, 
To  the  diead  charge  the  mortal  foes  advance; 
Earth  groan'd  beneath  the  shock;  in  splinten  riven 
Their  weapons  fly — thus,  thro'  the  sultry  heaven 
Two  lowering  clouds  which  death  and  darkness  bear, 
Together  meet  and  dash  themselves  in  air; 
From  the  dire  conflict  are  the  thunders  hurl'd 
And  lightnings  darted  o*er  the  trembling  world. 

Now,  leaping  from  their  steeds,  in  mutual  hate, 
With  closer  arms  they  dare  a  surer  fate. 
Red  War  and  Discord  to  the  combat  hied, 
And  Death  came  stem  and  spectral  at  their  side. 
O  hapless  warriors!  too  impetuous  foes  I 
Suspend  the  dreadful  fury  of  your  blows 
— It  must  not  be,  for  cruel  Fate  demands 
Such  noble  victim  from  such  noble  hands; 
Andy  each  to  each  unknown,  with  dauntless  might. 
Their  clashing  sabres  close  in  mortal  fight: 
The  flashing  edge  descends;  red  streams  proclaim 
Of  gratified  revenge  the  cunning  aim, 
And  all  unable  to  resist  the  stroke, 
Their  sheathing  mail  in  many  a  splinter  broke: 
Buckler  and  helmet  now  alone  oppose 
The  course  of  death  and  ward  the  frequent  blows; 
Ghrimly  they  smile  thro'  blood,  each  bends  his  eye 
One  sign  of  weakness  in  his  foe  to  spy; 
Each  pleased  yet  each  astonished  to  behold 
His  rival's  courage  and  demeanour  bold. 
At  length  the  veteran  with  a  fatal  blow 
Struck  to  the  ground  his  young  and  gallant  foe; 
His  batter'd  helmet  rolling  on  the  field 
Disclos'd  his  eyes  in  death  for  ever  seal'd. 
The  victor  gaz'd — O  horror!  O  despair! 
TPis — 'tis  his  son,  pale,  bleeding,  butcher'd  there. 
With  rage  and  gmlt  the  hapless  sire  opprest 
Tum'd  the  still  reeking  weapon  to  his  breast; 
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Foil'd  in  his  wkh,  for  watchftd  fioendB  itood  roiaid. 

He  fled  in  horror  from  the  hated  ground; 

Hifl  fatal  yictoty  preying  on  his  mindt 

Gity,  court,  camp  for  erer  he  redgn'd; 

Fled  from  the  world,  and  in  fiur  deeerts  tried 

From  mortal  view  his  stinging  crime  to  hide: 

There  ever  as  the  sun  at  mom  returns, 

Or  when  at  eve  with  milder  light  he  bums. 

His  son's  dear  name  is  heard  the  woods  among, 

And  echoing  rocks  the  mournful  sound  prolong. 

But  whose  the  white-roVd  form,  that  'mid  the  gloom 
And  smoke  of  war,  like  spectre  of  the  tomb, 
Steals  dimly  on?    His  young  and  tender  wife. 
Uncertain,  trembling,  treads  the  scene  of  strife; 
With  shuddering  eye  she  scann'd  the  fatal  plain. 
In  mangled  heaps  where  slept  the  careless  slain: 
She  seeks,  she  sees  him;  gaspingly  she  fidls, 
With  wild  despair  upon  his  dear  name  calls 
In  feeble  accentB,  which,  unform'd  and  low. 
Told  death  was  near  to  close  the  scene  of  woe. 
In  one  long  kiss  her  lips  to  his  she  prest, 
Cold  now,  so  lately  whose  caresses  blest,  • 
Clasp'd  to  his  still  and  senseless  corpse  she  righ'd, 
One  last  look  gave,  one  wild  embrace — and  died. 

Ill-fated  victims!  husband,  wife  and  sire! 
Sad  stem  examples  of  war's  guilty  ire! 
O  may  the  memory  of  that  dreadful  fight 
The  tears  and  pity  of  our  sons  excite, 
That  the  dire  story  of  their  &thers'  crimes 
May  prove  a  beacon  to  remotest  times, 

— But  say,  who  thus  compels  the  League  to  yield, 
Hero  or  God,  who  drives  them  firom  the  field? 
Biron,  whose  vigorous  arm  and  sweeping  blade 
Thro'  thick  battalions  a  red  path  has  made. 
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>*^unial«  arzestB  their  flight  with  uigry  ory,---* 
"Xurn,  cowards,  torn — O  whither  do  you  fly? 
ILre  joit  the  soldiers  of  Mayenne  and  Guise^ 
>Ti  whom  for  vengeanoe  Rome  and  Pftris  cries? 
[Tp  to  the  fight  once  more,  and  boldly  cope^ 
D'Aumale  commands  you,  in  that  name  be  hope." 
X*hen,  aiding  him,  Beauveau,  and  brave  Fosseusey 
The  fierce  Saint-Paul  and  petulant  Joyeuse, 
l^ith  hopes  renew'd  their  scattered  bands  unite, 
And  in  fresh  courage  lead  them  to  the  fight: 
Fortune  with  rapid  pace  returns;  in  vain 
Ciron  attempts  the  stm^le  to  sustain, 
And  check  the  reflux  of  that  -fiery  tide: 
Here  Parabire  falls  wounded  at  his  dde; 
The  good  Feuqui^res  a  gory  couch  has  found; 
D'Angenne,  Nesle,  Clermont  bite  the  dusty  ground; 
Bleeding,  and  weak,  and  pierc'd  with  numerous  blows, 
Toung  Biron,  here  thy  glorious  life  diould  dose; 
A  death  so  noble  and  so  crown'd  with  fame, 
To  latest  worlds  would  hand  thy  storied  name. 
Did  not  thy  friend,  thy  generous  monarch  see 
Bis  hero's  danger  and  press  on  to  free. 
—Not  his  the  heart,  which  deems  in  senseless  pride 
Enough  the  honour  to  attend  his  side, 
And  coldly  thinks  a  subject's  bk)od  and  blade 
By  one  iniperial  look  too  wdl  lepay'd. 
But  warm  with  friendship,  that  best  boon  of  Heaven, 
Delight  of  noble  souls,  in  mercy  given. 
Friendship  whose  charms  a  purer  joy  bestow 
Than  royal  ingrates  e'er  are  blest  to  know — 
He  hastes  to  aid,  the  noble  fire  which  guides. 
His  foot  with  speed,  his  frame  with  strength  provides; 
Sav'd  from  destruction,  to  new  life  restored,^^ 
Biron,  be  fidthful  to  thy  gallant  lord. 
Be  thine  the  loyal  heart  to  guard  his  right, 
As  his  the  fearless  arm  to  save  thee  in  the  fightl 
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Now  breath'd  a  horrid  tmnuk  o'er  the  phdn. 
And  cruel  Discord  swelled  the  furious  stmin; 
To  Bourbon's  valour  she  oppos'd  her  firesi 
And  with  new  rage  the  troubled  League  inspafos; 
Their  van  she  leads,  and,  wiih  her  helUah  hceathy 
Sounds,  far  and  near,  the  tocsin  trump  of  deatfau 
Swift  as  an  arrow  thro*  the  parted  skj, 
Rush'd  bold  Aumale  attracted  by  her  cry. 
Henry  alone  he  sought^  with  clamour  loud 
Close  at  his  heels  the  infuriate  Leaguers  crowd. 
As,  amid  forest  depths,  with  headlong  speed 
The  hardy  bloodhounds  to  the  combat  lead. 
Fierce  slaves  of  man,  that,  bom  to  carnage,  press 
The  baffled  sanglier  to  his  last  recess. 
While,  ev^  and  anon,  the  cheering  honi 
Swells  on  the  breeze  by  mountain  echoes  borne. 
Whose  loud  long  note  their  speed  and  rage  excites^ 
And  the  slow  hunter  to  the  death  invites. 
Hemm'd  in,  o'erpow*r'd,  alone,  a  host  of  foes, 
Eager  for  vengeance,  thus  round  Henry  dose* 
His  guardian  angel  in  that  terrible  hour 
Supplied  his  arm  with  a  resistless  pow'r. 
Like  a  tall  rock  he  stood  the  sky  which  braves. 
Breaks  the  rude  winds,  and  spurns  on  high  the  wavesL 
Who  then  can  tell  the  carnage  and  the  blood 
That  heap'd  Eure's  banks  and  stain'd  his  crystal  flood; 
O  bleeding  shade  of  Gallia's  bravest  King, 
Illume  my  mind  and  aid  me  while  I  sing  I 

Around  their  King  his  &ithful  nobles  fly, 
For  them  he  fights,  for  him  they  gladly  die, 
Terror  before  him,  ruin  in  his  rear, 
Till  furious  Egmont  check'd  his  fierce  career. 
Long  had  the  stranger,  of  his  courage  vain. 
In  search  of  Henry  ranged  the  bloody  plain; 
His  rashness  hurls  him  to  an  early  gtave, 
Renown  inspires,  ambition  makes  him  brave: 
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^^Coroe,  Bourbon,  come,  with  me  the  fight  essay, 
*Tis  ours  to  fix  the  fortune  of  the  day/' 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  an  omen  from  on  high, 
Flash'd  the  red  lightning  thro'  the  sombre  sky, 
The  distant  thunders  growl'd,  and  shook  the  ground; 
'The  bands  shrunk  back  in  terror  at  the  sound; 
But  Egmont  fi*om  the  eight  an  omen  draws. 
That  Heay'n  fights  with  him  and  assists  his  cause. 
That  Nature,  heedful  of  her  fayourite's  fame. 
Those  thunders  sent  his  victory  to  proclaim. 
O  how  he  triumph'dy  when  the  gushing  tide 
Of  royal  blood  o'erflow'd  his  rival's  side;^» 
Unmov'd  and  fearless,  Henry  met  the  blow, 
His  courage  rising  as  his  dangers  grow; 
Proudly  his  great  heart  throbb'd  with  stem  delight 
To  find  a  rival  in  fair  Honour's  fight, 
1111  by  his  wound  to  nobler  e£forts  stung 
Headlong  on  his  bold  foe  the  monarch  sprung, 
Bore  down  his  idle  guard,  then  forward  prest 
And  plung'd  the  shining  weapon  in  his  breast. 
O'er  him  with  red  hoof  the  hot  charger  past. 
Till  death  drew  nigh  and  clos'd  his  eyes  at  last, 
To  realms  of  night  his  soul  indignant  fled, 
And  join'd  the  spirit  of  his  father  dead. 

Presumptuous  Spain^  of  late  so  fierce  and  proud! 
His  &11  thy  warlike  confidence  has  cow'd; 
Beneath  reverse  thy  boastful  children  here 
First  felt  the  influence  of  defeat  and  fear. 
Tumult  and  terror  in  the  army  reign, 
And  the  loud  panic  grows  along  the  plain: 
The  soldiers  broken,  and  the  chiefs  dismay'd — 
No  voice  directed  and  no  hand  obey'd — 
Their  banners  left  or  lost,  they  yield — ^they  fly 
In  eager  haste  with  many  a  fearful  cry: 
Some  unresisting  to  their  victor  kneel. 
Entreat  his  mercy  or  demand  his  steel; 
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Some  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the  foe 

By  early  flight  awhile  delay  the  blow. 

To  Eure's  deep  stream  in  fear  distracted  nm^ 

And  meet  the  death  they  fondly  sought  to  dhon; 

The  thronging  dead  impede  the  river^s  course, 

And  the  stream  check'd  rolls  backward  to  its  source. 

Incapable  of  fear,  tho'  griev'd,  serene, 
Lord  of  himself,  Mayne  mark'd  the  bloody  scene; 
Sore  smitten  'neath  the  blows  of  cruel  Fate 
Yet  hopes  he  triumph  o'er  her  angry  hate. 
Not  thus  Aumale,  with  shame  and  rage  inflam*d, 
Heav'n  he  reproached  and  partial  fortune  blam*d. 
"All,  all  is  lost,"  he  cried,  "less  hard  to  me 
Death  than  dishonour,  here  to  fall  than  flee; 
Such  too  thy  choice  will  prove,  illustrious  Mayne.^ 
—"Cease,"  said  his  chief,  "this  weak  despair  restrain; 
Still  of  our  cause  the  honour  and  the  guide. 
Live  to  repair  our  loss  and  curb  their  pride; 
All  is  not  lost;  hope,  freedom  yet.  are  ours; 
Rally  the  remnant  of  our  scattered  pow'r^; 
Follow  to  Paris;  there  oiur  deeds  shall  speak 
The  tameless  courage  no  defeat  can  break." 
With  ill-dissembled  wrath  and  sullen  grief 
He  hears  the  hated  orders  of  his  chief. 
Thus,  from  his  fierceness,  to  another's  will, 
The  lion  humbled  by  man's  conquering  skill, 
Obedient  crouches  to  the  one  known  band, 
Dreadful  to  others,  but  at  his  command 
Following  with  stifled  fury  that  appears 
To  threaten  e'en  the  master  whom  he  fears. 

The  fight  was  o'er,  when,  anxious  for  the  fame 
Which  future  times  should  give  their  Henry's  name. 
Swiftly  descending  from  the  vaulted  sky, 
The  parted  spirits  of  his  race  stood  by; 
The  sainted  Louis  at  the  hero's  side 
His  varied  feelings  in  that  moment  eyed, 
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And  saw  that,  worthy  of  renown,  he  knew 
To  use  suooeflB  and  spare  the  conquered  too. 

Still  warm  with  anger,  greedy  yet  of  blood. 
His  sullen  soldiery  their  captives  view'd, 
Who,  tremblingly,  in  breatUess  nlenoe  wait 
The  dreaded  sentence  that  shall  fix  their  fate; 
While,  in  each  wandering  glance,  despair  and  shame 
And  guilty  fear*theb  misery  proclaim: 
Sat  Heniy  turn*d  to  them  with  gracious  look  * 

Which  mingled  clemency  and  courage  spoke: 
^^Be  firee,*'  he  cried,  '^diis  hour  unties  your  chain, 
Live  as  my  subjects  or  my  foes  remain; 
One  master  recognise  in  Mayne,  or  me, 
As  he  or  I  best  merit  so  to  be; 
Slaves  of  the  League,  or  free  around  my  throne. 
With  me  to  triumph,  or  'neath  her  to  groan." 
At  these  glad  sounds  of  life  and  freedom  cheered. 
No  more  the  veogeance  of  their  King  they  fear*d. 
But  gladly  to  his.  lenient  empire  bow'd, 
Blest  in  defeat  and  of  their  fetters  proud: 
Their  eyes  are  open'd  and  their  hate  disarm'd, 
His  valour  conquered  and  his  virtue  charm'd; 
Bang'd  'neath  his  flag,  exulting  in  the  name 
Of  Henry's  soldiers  they  atone  their  shame; 
TVhile  their  great  victor  bids  the  carnage  stand, 
And  checks  the  courage  of  his  warrior  band ; 
No  more  that  lion,  smear'd  with  human  gore, 
Which  death  and  terror  thro'  each  bosom  bore, 
But  a  kind  God,  with  mercy  in  his  eye. 
Who  binds  the  storm  and  lays  his  thunders  by; 
For  peace  with  gentle  touch  has  soften'd  now 
The  goiy  terrors  of  his  threatening  brow, 
And  they  who  deem'd  exTstence  but  a  word, 
Taste  all  the  jojrs  of  life  and  hope  restored. 
While,  like  a  &ther,  he  extends  his  care 
To  all  their  wants  and  listens  ev'ry  pray'r. 
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That  ready  messenger  of  truth  and  lies, 
Rumour,  whose  light  tale  gathers  as  she  flie% 
Swifter  than  time  whose  empty  stories  roll, 
Filling  the  universe  from  pole  to  pole, 
While  framed  at  once  to  hear,  see,  speak,  she  ai^gs 
The  worih   of  heroes  or  the  shame  of  kings; 
Doubt,  Curiosity  around  her  form 
With  Hope,  Credidity,  and  Terror  swarm, 
And  her  bright  busy  tales,  assisting  Fame 
To  France  great  Henry's  yictoiy  proclaim: 
From  Po  to  Tagus  was  his  triumph  known. 
And  Rome's  proud  pontiff  trembled  on  his  throne; 
While  the  loud  voice  the  north  exulting  hears, 
Pale  Spain  the  tidings  learnt  with  sorrow,  shame  and  ieao. 

O  faithless  League!  O  Paris  I  sad  retreat 
Of  cheated  citizens  and  priests  who  cheat, 
Then  thro'  your  streets  wild  cries  of  anguish  rung, 
CTer  each  pale  brow  Despair  his  ashes  flung. 
Till  Mayne,  your  drooping  spirits  to  inflame, 
Conquer'^d  but  full  of  hope  to  Paris  came. 
By  false  reports  awhile  his  deep  intrigue 
E'en  in  defeat  deceives  the  doubtful  League, 
Confirms  their  hatred  to  his  victor  foe. 
And  seeks  by  hiding  to  repair  the  blow. 
But  cruel  Truth,  despite  his  utmost  care, 
Mars  the  fond  scheme  and  lays  the  falsehood  bare. 
Strips  the  fair  hues,  betrays  the  statesman's  art, 
Breathes  from  each  mouth  and  freezes  ev'ry  hearts. 

But  Discord  now>  enrag'd  to  madness,  cried, 
'*  Think  not  that  thus  my  work  shall  be  destroyed. 
Have  I,  for  this,  thro'  groaning  cities  spread 
So  many  flames  and  sudb  dire  poisons  shed, 
Confirm'd  my  pow'r  by  streams  of  blood  to  see 
Bourbon,  in  state  enthron'd,  triumphant,  free; 
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Great  as  he  is  and  dreadful  in  the  field, 
^Yho  force  defies  to  gentler  foes  may  yield; 
In  vain  oar  hopes  to  drive  him  from  the  throne, 
ITo   victor  but  himself  will  Henry  own; 
His  peril  from  within,  'tis  only  thro' 
His  heart  I  can  oppose  him  and  subdue." 

She  ceased,  and,  sudden,  on  a  car  of  Uood, 
By   Hatred  drawn,  her  course  from  Seine  pursued, 
And  circled  by  thick  clouds  that  hid  the  day, 
Sent  to  all  conquering  Love  her  rapid  way. 
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BOOK  IX. 


ABGUMEKT. 


DMcriptioQ  of  the  temple  of  LoTe.  Discord  implores  his  ioflaenoe  to  mbdae  *Jb 
ooonge  of  Heniy  IV.  The  hero  is  detuned  for  some  time  with  l(f*ii««^  dVitne,  » 
oelebrated  uider  the  name  of  tiie  &ir  GabrieUe.  Momay  tears  hnn  awsj  fipon  fas  ^ 
The  King  returns  to  his  army. 

Whebb  ancient  Idaly's  glad  isle  ascends. 
With  Asia's  fertile  shores  where  Europe  blends, 
Stands  an  old  palace  by  rude  time  rever'd,^ 
Whose  first  foundations  favouring  Nature  rear'd. 
But  Alt  its  simple  architecture  grac'd 
With  ornaments  surpassing  Nature's  taste. 
There  Flora  strews  her  glowing  offipring  round, 
Pomona's  bounty  ripens  o'er  the  groimd; 
In  smiling  plenty  o'er  those  happy  plains^ 
With  myrtle  cloth'd,  eternal  summer  reigns; 
Tum'd  by  no  plough  the  earth  spontaneous  yields 
Perennial  harvests  from  neglected  fields. 
And  there  too  man  each  varied  gift  surveys 
Of  bounteous  Nature  in  her  earliest  days. 
All  she  then  granted  with  benevolent  hand> 
Eternal  quiet  and  existence  bland. 
The  joy,  the  ease  in  fortunate  Eden  known, 
To  him  were  given  save  Innocence  alone. 

There  Music  pour'd  her  soft  notes  on  the  breeze, 
And  melting  harmony  inspir'd  sweet  ease; 
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Tlie  lover's  lute,  the  yielding  maiden's  lay, 

^t  once  their  paanons  and  their  shame  betray; 

Sach  day  their  brows  with  glowing  garlands  wreath'd 

Xo  Lfove's  young  Grod  their  ardent  pray'rs  they  breath'd, 

Sager  from  him  to  learn  the  dangerous  art 

Xo  please,  seduce  and  captivate  the  heart; 

While  flattering  Hope,  with  brow  serene  and  bland, 

L«ed  to  his  temple  each  adoring  band, 

Xhe  lighlrrob'd  Graces  by  the  sacred  shrine 

With  the  free  dance  their  mren  voices  join, 

And  Luxury  a  downy  couoh  along 

Pleas'd  saw  their  sports  and  heard  their  tuneful  song. 

And  lo!  in  silence  by  her  side  where  lie 

Th'  enchanting  smile,  soft  care  and  conscious  sigh. 

The  amorous  pleasure  and  the  warm  desire 

To  sweeter  tumults  which  the  spirit  fire. 

Such  the  fair  entrance  of  the  holy  fane — 
But,  knowledge  of  its  inner  scenes  to  gain, 
If  with  bold  footstep  in  its  depths  you  pry, 
What  horrid  sights  then  rush  upon  the  eye! 
No  more  glad  Pleasure's  lovely  troop  appear, 
No  more  sweet  Music  greets  the  raptur'd  ear. 
Grief,  Discontent,  Disgust,  Imprudence,  Dread, 
O'er  the  chang'd  scene  their  chilling  influence  spread; 
There  gloomy  Jealousy  with  aspect  pale 
Follows  with  trembling  foot  Suspicion's  tale. 
Before  her  path,  with  deadly  venom  stored 
Hatred  and  Rage  rear  high  the  vengeful  sword, 
Malice  regards  the  murderous  group  awhile, 
And  lauds  their  labours  with  a  devilish  smile. 
Repentance  last  with  downcast  tearful  eyes 
Mourns  o'er  their  fury  with  a  thousand  sighs. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  that  dread  retreat 
Young  Love  has  fix'd  his  everlasting  seat; 
Liberal  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
0*er  ev'ry  heart  extends  his  treacherous  reign; 
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His  feeble  hand  eontiob  iike  &le  of  eartli, 
To  peaoe  or  war  Im  oourCed  smile  gives  bircb; 
While  prottdeefe  kings  his  mi^ty  influence  <y«rB; 
He,  dangerous  infiuit^  front  his  dazding  thiobdy 
Less  pleas'd  to  Uess  Ifaan  watchfiil  to  annoy, 
Begaxds  his  victims  with  a  savage  joj. 

Here  Diaeosd  sadden  bunt,  by  anger  led^ 
And  from  her  frown  the  timid  pleasures  fled; 
Her  biasing  torch  she  madlj  shook  on  hi^. 
Blood  on  her  brow  and  fury  in  her  eye: 
^^  Brother/'  she  cried,  ^  where  now  thy  dreaded  darts, 
Thy  matchless  arrows  that  subdued  all  hearts? 
O!  if  for  thee  ndy  wiles  e'er  vext  mankind, 
My  deadly  venom  with  thy  rage  combined. 
Now  from  the  arms  of  diameful  sloth  arise, 
My  cause  avenge,  my  enemies  chastise: 
My  plans  are  thwarted  by  a  conquering  foe, 
Whose  glorious  laurels  round  the  olive  grow, 
And  gentle  Mercy  marching  by  his  side 
Glims  the  red  waves  of  war's  tempestuous  tide; 
Proudly  his  banners*  wave  from  ev'ry  height. 
And  ev'ry  'heart  to  reason's  path  invite. 
Another  victory  and  my  throne  must  fall, 
While  hated  Henry  enters  Paris'  wall; 
He  goes  to  combat,  conquer,  and  forgive, 
I  must  in  chains  and  bitter,  bondage  live. 
'Tis  thine  to  stay  the  torrent  in  its  course, 
And  of  such  deeds  pollute  the  limpid  source, 
For  once  subjected  to  thy  pleasing  yoke 
Soon  shall  his  courage  by  thy  charms  be  broke. 
Erst  Jove's  great  son,  before  thy  fatal  spell, 
Of  Omphali  the  helpless  conquest  fell: 
And  did  not  Antony  beneath  thy  chain, 
Abandon   thrones  a  woman's  smile  to  gain. 
From  Caesar's  sword  to  Cleopatra  flee, 
And  lose  a  world  to  live  a  dave  to  thee? 
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Henry  stiD  braves  thee;  in  his  proud  hande  blight 
The  laurel,  and  with  theirs  his  name  unite; 
Let  thy  soft  myrftlei  round  his  bold  brow  oreep^ 
Thy  tender  spells  invite  his  soul  to  sleep, 
l^ith   thy  strong  aid  sustain  my  tottering  throne, 
Anst  my  project,  for  our  cause  is  one." 

Thus  spoke  the  fiend,  the  trembling  vaults  arouiid 
With  horrid  din  reechoed  to  the  sound. 
Lfove  heard,  and  from  his  couch  of  flow*rs,  a  faint 
Smile  made  in  answer  to  her  angry  plaint. 
Then  rising  o*er  his  back  the  quiver  cast, 
And  with  light  wing  thro'  yielding  azmre  past: 
Before  their  lord  Sports,  Graces,  Pleasures  dance. 
While   Zephyrs  bear  him  to  the  shores  of  France. 
Beneath  him  in  bis  flight  he  mark'd  with  joy 
The  feeble  Simois,  and  where  once  was  Troy, 
And  smil'd  in  triumph  as  he  there  survey' d 
The  mighty  ruins  that  his  hand  had  made. 
Next,  from  a&r,  fair  Venice  met  his  ^ht. 
The  Queen  of  Ocean  and  the  world's  delight; 
To  whose  bold  flag  admiring  Neptune  gave 
A  free  dominion  o'er  his  stormy  wave. 
O'er  Sicily  be  paus'd,  for  there  he  fir'd 
Theocritus^  and  Virgil's  strain  inspired, 
And  there  of  old  to  Arethusa's  bed 
His  hand  the  stream  of  amorous  Alpheus  led. 
Now  as  her  dear  shores  faded  firom  his  view 
The  God  in  haste  to  fertile  Provence  flew. 
Where  lone  Vaucluse,  renown'd  in  Petrarch's  lays,' 
Still  seems  to  echo  Love's  and  Laura's  praise. 
Thro'  verdant  banks  where  Eure's  glad  waters  glide, 
Rear'd  by  his  pow'r  Anet's  proud  dome  he  spied  ;^ 
There  the  lov'd  name  of  (air  Diana  grac'd 
Each  circUng  wall  by  royal  Henry  trac'd: 
The  Loves  and  Graces  as  they  past  her  tomb, 
Strew'd  o'er  it  flow'rs  that  yet  in  iragranee  bloom. 
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Each  scene  of  victory  and  triumph  past, 
The  (rod  arriv'd  on  Iviy's  plains  at  last, 
Where  noble  Bourbon,  for  the  chase  prepsr'd. 
The  active  litbours  of  the  hunter  shar'd; 
And  tho'  rude  war  no  more  possest  his  mind, 
Its  semblance  with  his  manly  sport  was  join'd; 
A  thousand  ardent  youths  with  him  prepare 
To  drive  the  wolf  and  wild  boar  from  their  lair. 
With  savage  pleasure  kindling  in  his  heart, 
Love  eyed  his  foe  and  edg'd  each  shining  dart; 
The  sleeping  tempests  at  his  word  arise, 
And  sweep  the  rude  blasts  thro'  the  angry  skies; 
The  streaming  clouds  collect,  the  thunders  form. 
The  lightnings  flash  and  moans  the  gathering  storm; 
The  hanging  torrent  bursts,  the  rains  descend, 
And  night  and  darkness  o'er  the  world  extend; 
Impervious  gloom  obscures  the  face  of  day. 
And  Nature  bends  to  Love's  eternal  sway. 

O'er  mire  and  mead,  uncertain  of  the  road^ 
Perplex'd  and  wearily  the  monarch  trode. 
No  guide,  nor  escort  near,  no  help  at  hand. 
Love  knew  his  hour  and  lit  the  fatal  brand; 
Alone,  benighted  in  the  dreary  wood, 
The  treacherous  light  he  trustingly  pursued: 
Thus  to  the  wayworn  traveller's  cheated  eyes, 
The  baneful  meteors  of  the  rank  marsh  rise. 
Whose  brief  malignant  light  just  shows  the  brink 
Of  the  tall  rock,  then  leaves  him  there  to  sink. 

To  these  deep  solitudes  by  Fortune  brought, 
A  noble  virgin  peace  and  ehelter  sought; 
Alone  and  tranquil,  from  life's  tumults  far. 
She  waits  her  JEtther,  absent  at  the  war. 
Who  tried  in  danger,  to  his  monarch,  true, 
Still  boldly  follow'd  where  his  baxmer  flew; 
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C^'Gstree  her  name/  whom  lavish  Nature  blest 
With  eVry  grace  her  boundleas  stores  pbssest; 
Such  witching  charms  not  Helen's  self  display'd, 
The  guilty  beauty  who  her  lord  betray'd; 
ILiess  bright  and  beautiful  of  yore  'was  seen 
nrhe  Roman'a  victor,  Egypt's  artful  Queen,^ 
When  sail'd  her  rich  bark  on  the  crystal  tide 
Of  Gydnus,  swelling  o'er  his  bank  for  pride, 
^While  crowds  with  mingled  awe  and  rapture  gaz'd, 
And  as  to  beauty's  Queen  their  richest  incense  bWd. 
Just  enter'd  on  1^at  dear  yet  dangerous  age 
When  the  rous'd  passions  o'er  the  bosom  rage, 
The'  bom  to  love,  her  virgin  heart  till  now 
Had  never  listened  to  its  tender  vow. 
Thus  oft  in  early  spring  the  budding  rose 
Strives  from  the  view  her  blushing  charms  to  close, 
Yields  each  new  beauty  with  a  sweet  delay. 
But  gives  them  ripen'd  to  the  summer's  ray. 

Love  long  had  sought  the  midden  to  surprise, 
And  now  apjfroach'd  her  in  a  new  disguise; 
No  bow,  no  quiver,  and  no  torch  he  bore, 
But  of  a  peasant  boy  the  figure  wore. 
"Behold,"  he  gently  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"Mayne's  noble  victor  thro'  our  woods  appear." 
He  spoke — and  gliding  softly  thro'  her  soul, 
A  fond  desire  to  please  the  hero  stole; 
Scarce  formed  the  wish  when  o'er  her  lovely  mien 
Was  livelier  grace  and  presag'd  triumph  seen. 
A  careless  art  around  her  dress  was  thrown. 
That  seem'd  the  work  of  Nature's  hand  alone. 
Her  auburn  locks  that  on  the  light  breeze  play'd, 
Now  hid  the  snowy  neck  and  now  betray'd; 
The  ciirious  eye  each  soft  charm  linger'd  o'er, 
Which  maiden  modesty  enhanced  the  more; 
Not  the  stem  gloom  that  rigid  prudes  display. 
Which  drives  each  spell  from  Beauty's  form  away, 
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But  that  soft,  innooentf  infimtine  grace 

Which  decks  with  lovelier  hue  the  blushing  face. 

Inspires  respect,  inflames  desire,  requites 

With  added  bliss  the  passion  it  excites. 

But  Love  does  more  (for  Love  can  all  perform). 
Around  the  scene  he  breath'd  a  mysdc  charm; 
The  verdant  myrtles  which  the  lavish  earth 
Grave  from  her  bosom  with  spontaneous  birth. 
Invite  to  their  cool  shade  the  lover's  feet, 
Then,  closing  round  his  path,  forbid  retreat: 
Beneath  a  dear  stream  flow'd,  whose  magic  wave 
To  shame  and  wo  a  welcome  Lethe  gave; 
Thro'  every  sense  a  secret  tumult  reign'd,  - 
A  spell  that  pleas'd,  that  troubled  and  detain'd. 
All  upon  earth,  around,  beneath,  above 
Proclaimed  the  presence  and  the  pow'r  of  Love; 
On  ev'ry  bough  the  tuneful  birds  prolong 
Their  amorous  kisses  and  renew  their  song; 
The  ardent  swain  who  rose  at  early  mom 
With  active  hand  to  crop  the  bearded  com,  ' 
Enamour'd  stays  without  the  will  to  go. 
And  feels  new  passions  in  his  bosom  glow; 
The  bashful  maid  reclining  by  his  side. 
The  flock  untended  left,  the  sheaf  untied, 
With  frequent  sighs  their  breasts  unconscious  heave. 
As  the  rich  harvest  they  neglected  leave. 
What  could  d'BiStr^  against  such  witchery  do? 
Her  captive  heart  the  same  attraction  drew: 
Vain  was  the  straggle,  when,  in  one  combined, 
Love,  youth  and  glory  prest  her  yielding  mind. 
Awhile  the  amorous  King's  reproachful  heart 
Bade  him  in  secret  from  the  scene  depart, 
But  still  a  hand  unseen  his  steps  delay'd: 
Vainly  in  his  own  strength  he  sought  for  aid. 
Virtue  abandons  him:  his  soul  that  day 
Se^,  hears,  knows  only  the  belov'd  E^r^. 
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Meanwhile  his  wondering  chiefs  explore  the  plain. 
Demand  their  prince,  and  in  despair  remain; 
Fears  for  his  life  in  ev'ry  bosom  dwelt, 
But  none  a  terror  for  his  glory  felt: 
Vain  was  the  search,  no  hope  the  soldiers  knew, 
All   seem'd  defeated  when  their  chief  withdrew. 

•   ♦ 

But  the  kind  powV  who  Gallia's  realm  secures. 
Not  long  his  absence  from  the  war  endures; 
By   Louis  called,  from  Heav'n  he  glided  down 
With  rapid  wing  to  guard  his  son's  renown. 

Arrived  on  earth  his  eye  survey'd  mankind 
From  its  vain  mass  one  real  sage  to  find. 
Not  in  the  cloister'd  silence  of  the  church, 
'Mid  pray'r  and  abstinence  was  made  his  search. 
But  where  on  Ivry's  plain,  by  nought  restrain'd, 
The  soldier's  insolence  and  clamour  reign'd, 
Where  the  free  gale  on  Calvin's  banner  play'd. 
His  heavenly  Ving  the  guardian  angel  stay'd; 
Then  fix'd  on  Momay — thus  fair  Reason's  light 
Oft  serves  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  right, 
AureUus  heard  and  Plato  own'd  her  sway. 
The  shame  of  Christians  to  our  latest  day. 

A  ^  rigid  monitor  yet  prudent  friend, 
Momay  would  gentleness  with  censure  blend; 
To  Virtue's  cause  ^  his  powerful  aid  he  brought. 
And  his  life  better  than  his  lessons  taught; 
No  toil  could  weary,  no  delight  allure, 
On  pleasure's  giddy  verge  he  march'd  secure, 
The  tainted  breath  of  courts,  the  statesman's  art 
Chang'd  not  his  firm  integrity  of  heart. 
Thus,  'mid  the  fuxy  of  the  wondering  tides. 
Thy  favour'd  stream,  sweet  Arethusa,  glides, 
Pure  and  unmix'd,  amid  the  briny  deep, 
Thy  waves  their  crystal  and  their  -coolness  keep. 
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By  Wisdom's  hand  the  generous  Mornay   brought, 
The  dangerous  bow'rs  of  aren  luxury  sought: 
There  while  the  victor  of  mankind  remained 
In  him  the  destinies  of  France  she  chained. 
Love  ev'ry  instant  with  redoubled  might 
And  wilier  spells  his  glory  came  to  blight, 
And  Pleasure  still  so  blissful  and  so  brief 
RuFd  the  glad  day  and  chas'd  the  rising  grief. 

As  Mornay  enter'd,  Love  with  anger  eyed 
Stem  "Wisdom's  form  attendant  at  his  side: 
Swift  'gainst  the  sage  he  aim'd  his  vengeful  dart. 
That  charms  the  senses  while  it  wounds  the  heart: 
AUke  his  hate  or  friendship  Mornay  spum'd; 
Free  from  his  breast  the  blunted  arrow  tum'd; 
Unharm'd  and  anxious  for  his  King,  he  roves 
With  virtuous  anger  thro'  the  fairy  groves. 

By  the  clear  stream,  in  that  delicious  shade, 
A  friendly  bow'r  where  the  green  myrtle  made, 
D'Estr^  to  Henry  lavish  of  her  charms, 
Lay  blest  and  blessing  in  his  manly,  arms; 
No  doubt  nor  fear  their  perfect  rapture  cloys; 
Glad  tears  were  glistening  in  thdr  conscious  eyes 
— Such  tears,  O  Love,  thy  purest  luxury  make — 
Heart  press'd  to  heart,  ceaseless  they  give  and  take 
The  thrilling  transports,  passionate  delights, 
Which  only  Love  may  paint  for  Love  alone  excites. 

• 

Young  Pleasures  danc'd  in  frolic  dalliance  round, 
And  cherub  Loves  with  rosy  garlands  crown'd; 
This  the  strong  cuirass  from  his  breast  untied, 
That  seiz'd  his  sword  with  rebel  gore  bedyed. 
Then  laugh'd  within  his  feeble  grasp  to  find 
The  bulwark  of  the  throne,  the  terror  of  mankind. 

Discord  his  weakness  from  afar  insults. 
And  o'er  his  fall  with  savage  joy  exults; 
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^itH   fierce  alacrity  her  plan  she  takes, 
^xid   from  their  sloth  the  hostile  League  awakes, 
Lnd   while  the  King  enjoys  his  weak  repose, 
Lxcites  the  slumbering  fury  of  his  foes. 

0*er  Henry's  brow  a  conscious  flush  there  crept 
When   Momay  enter'd  where  his  virtue  slept; 
A.    conscious  fear  their  speech  and  lookd  restrain'd, 
Unbroke  by  aught  a  mutual  silence  reign'd; 
But  that  same  silence,  that  averted  look 
Too  Tvell  to  Henry's  heart  his  purpose  spoke; 
That  austere  brow  and  shrinking  fear  proclaim 
Hia  guilty  weakness  and  discover'd  shame. 
To  love  the  witnei^  of  our  faults  is  rare ! 
Others  had  ill  repaid  this  guardian  care. 
But  Henry  proudly  rous'd  himself — "  Dear  friend ! 
VTho  counsels  duty  need  not  fear  ofiend; 
Approach,  my  heart  is  worthy  still  of  thee, 
The  spell  is  o'er,  at  length  thy  prince  is  free; 
My  contrite  soul  which  Love  too  long  possest 
Now  spurns  this  ignominious  idle  rest. 
But  yet  rebelliously  it  loves  the  knot 
So  long  which  tied  me  to  this  &tal  spot. 
Let  Paris  tremble,  and  be  beauty's  charms 
Forgot  in  honour's  fight  and  glory's  arms; 
Vanish  my  weakness  in  my  foemen's  blood 
— Man's  brightest  victory  is  himself  subdued." 

As  Momay  heard  him,  he  exclaim'd,  ^^  Li  you 
Again  my  sov'reign  and  my  pride  I  view, 
Once  more  the  august  defender  of  our  land, 
Youi  foes  to  vanquish  and  yourself  command. 
Love  gilds  your  fame  with  new  and  brighter  hues. 
Blest  who  ne'er  knows  it,  godlike  who  subdues." 

He  ceas'd—the  Kmg  consenting  to  depart 
To  the  sad  purpose  steel'd  his  trembling  heart; 
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But  who,  O  wlio  the  bitter  grief  can  tell,  i. 

When  lovers  meet  to  weep  their  last  faie^rell;  | 

Full  of  the  beauty  whom  he  loves  yet  flies. 

Shame  nerves  his  heart  while  Grief  unmans  his  eyes;      \ 

Tho'  Duty  calls  yet  Love  enchains  him  there,  | 

He  goes,  returns,  the  image  of  despair,  ) 

While  clinging  to  his  side  the  young  d'EstrSe, 

With  eloquent  tears  but  ;vain  implores  his   stay; 

And  when  he  went,  r^rdless  of  her  suit. 

Awhile  she  gaz*d,  pale,  motaonless  and  mute. 

Then,  like  a  lily  bending  to  the  storm, 

She  fell,  and  life  forsook  her  fiunting  form: 

A  sudden  film  obscur'd  her  beauteous  eyes: 

Love  at  the  sad  sight  pierc'd  the  air  with  cries, 

Aiarm'd  and  anxious  lest  eternal  night 

Should  rob  his  empire  of  a  nymph  so  bright,  i 

And  quench  for  ever  those  dear  eyes,  whose  ^asce 

Should  spread  his  triumphs  o'er  the  fields  of  France; 

Grendy  he  rais'd  her— at  his  voice  the  fair 

Op'd  her  droop'd  lids  in  answer  to  his  care, 

Breath'd  forth  one  name,  sought  one  lov'd  form,  in  vsin, 

Then  cWd  with  a  low  sigh  their  orbs  again. 

O'er  her  the  God  his  tears  in  torrents  shed. 

Then  softly  call'd  her  to  the  life  she  fled, 

Brought  smiling  Hope  his  grateful  task  to  aid. 

And  sooth'd  the  evils  that  himself  had  made. 

But  Momay's  soul,  by  beauty's  tears  unbent^ 
Pursued  its  just  inflexible  intent; 
To  Virtue's  shrine  retrac'd  the  hero's  way, 
Which  Glory  gilded  with  her  purest  ray; 
Vanquish'd  by  Duty,  Liove  in  shame  withdrew 
To  hide  his  anger  and  defeat  from  view. 
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BOOK  X. 


ARGUMENT 


The  King,  nrtored  to  his  umy,  reoomsmoas  the  ae^  of  Paris.  Singlfl  oomlMit  between 
Viaooiiiifc  de  Tnreanft  and  the  Cheralier  d'Anmsla  A  honible  famine  desolates  the 
city.  The  King  himself  feeds  the  besieged.  Hearen  at  length  reoompenses  his  Tirtaes. 
Tknth  arrives  to  enlighten  him.    Paris  opens  to  him  her  gates.    The  war  ends. 

Those  dangerous  hours  in  love  and  weakness  lost 
Restored  the  courage  of  the  vanquish'd  host, 
While  Mayne  his  soul  to  new  exploits  prepared, 
His  rising  confidence  the  people  shar'd; 
But  vain  their  hope — ^for  Henry  rous'd  again 
Impatient  hastes  his  conquest  to  maintain: 
Afl&ighted  Paris  view'd  with  guilty  fear 
His  warlike  bands  beneath  her  walls  appear, 
Those  walls  where  yet  the  scarce  extinguish'd  fire 
Bore  dreadful  witness  of  his  mighty  ire, 
When  Gallia's  angel  calmed  his  angry  breast, 
Gheck'd  his  red  arm  and  bade  his  passion  rest. 
His  troops  with  eager  glance  the  foe  survey. 
And  with  glad  cry  anticipate  their  prey. 

Meanwhile  the  League*  disturbed  with  just  afiright. 
Rallying  around  their  prudent  chief  unite; 
There  first  d'Aumale,  foe  to  each  timid  plan, 
In  fearless  language  the  discourse  began: 
**  From  war  no  cowardice  we've  learnt  as  yet — 
There  stands  the  foe,  'tis  there  he  should  be  met. 
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In  many  a  field  your  chief,  I  know  of  old 
Tour  forward  courage  and  demeanour  bold; 
Tour  daring  souls  disdain  the  rampart's  shade. 
And  sink  discouraged  with  the  fight  delay'd: 
Oft,  in  worst  need,  despair  has  victories  won; 
Trust  not  your  bastions  but  yourselyes  alone: 
People  who  hear  me  follow  to  the  field! 
France's  brave  nobles  are  her  strongest  shield." 


He  oeas'd — ^the  League  in  solemn  silence 
To  blame  the  madness  of  his  hardy  scheme: 
He  blushed  with  shame,  and  in  each  look  conBattd 
Their  weak  rejection  of  his  hopes  p«raa*d; 
**rear  ye,  my  countrymen,  the  battle  strife? 
— Affronted  thus,  I  care  no  more  for  life; 
The  risk  you  shrink  from  I  alone  will  try, 
Teach  you  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  die." 

Then,  issuing  from  the  town,  with  rage  poawjat, 
He  spum'd  the  people  who  aionnd  him  prost; 
Before  his  steps  a  chosen  herald  went, 
To  Henry's  host  with  stem  defial  sent: 
^^  Let  all  who  glory  love,  contest  it  here, 
D'Aumale  awaits  you,  let  his  foes  appear." 

Seiz'd  with  a  noble  zeal  and  warlike  fire^ 
The  King's  bold  knights  the  honour'd  place  dcsiie; 
Each  sought  the  risk,  each  merited  reward, 
But  Fortune  smil'd  upon  Turenne's  good  sword  t 
**  Go,"  said  the  King,  ungirding  from  his  side 
Hie  trusty  steel,  ^'chastise  their  rebel  pride: 
Guard  with  a  monarch's  blade  a  monarch's  right, 
And  for  thyself,  thy  prince  and  country  fight" 
*' Never,  my  liege,  thy  hopes  shall  be  deoeiv'd," 
Turenne  replied,  as  he  the  gift  reoeiv'd, 
**  By  thee,  and  by  ihis  sacred  pledge,  I  swear 
My  foe  to  conquer  or  to  perish  there." 
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He  spoke,  and,  darting  from  the  royal  tent, 

O'er  the  wide  plain  in  bounding  courage  went, 

Where  in  fuU  confidaice  of  youthful  blood 

D*Aumale  hifl  enemy  expecting  stood. 

Quick  to  the  walls  the  anxious  Leaguers  flew, 

And  Henry's  soldiers  round  their  monarch  drew; 

While  slow  yet  firm  the  combatants  advance, 

From  either  side  is  bent  the  searching  gUnce;    . 

Each  for  the  issue  of  the  combat  fear'd, 

And  each  with  thrilling  cry  their  champion's  bosom  cheer'd. 

Now  o'er  the  town  a  black  cloud  rieing  high 
Spread  storm  and  thunder  through  the  troubled  sky; 
From  whose  dark  burning  breast  that  open'd  wide, 
The  fiends  of  Hell  in  bristling  order  stride. 
Red  War,  fierce  Discord,  Bigotry  severe. 
And  sombre  Policy,  with  subtle  leer 
And  faithless  heart — ^such  Grods  the  League  adore ! 
Worthy  their  band  and  drunk  with  human  gore; 
These  on  the  lofty  walls  conjoin'd  alight. 
And  cheer  their  hero  to  the  dangerous  fight 
But  vain  thdr  aid^  for,  mark!   from  Heaven  descending 
An  angel  comes  the  righteous  cause  defending, 
Grirded  with  light  and  gemm'd  with  many  a  ray 
Swift  thro'  the  glowing  cast  he  bends  his  way; 
There  as  his  radiant  wings  their  passage  cleave, 
A  track  of  furrowy  light  behind  they  leave: 
High  in  one  hand  an  olive  branch  he  bore, 
Omen  of  welcome  peace  and  discord  o'er, 
While  glitter'd  in  his  right  the  fiital  brand 
Which  arm'd  of  yore  the  avenging  Angel's  hand, 
What  time  the  Eternal  to  a  pitiless  grave 
Of  insolent  Egypt  all  her  first-born  gave. 
Aw'd  at  the  flash  of  that  appalling  blade, 
A  sudden  fear  the  hellish  crew  dismay'd; 
Seized  with  a  secret  and  resistless  spell 
Down  from  their  trembling  hands  the  weapons  fell. 
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Thus  from  the  presence  of  the  one  trae  Lord 
Shrunk  the  fieroe  Dagon^  Philistines  adored, 
His  bloody  altar  crumbling  to  its  base. 
When  met  the  hoi;  ark  his  dazzled  gase. 

Now  on  the  issue  of  the  fight  intent, 
Earthy  Heav'n  and  Hell  their  eager  glances  bent. 
The  barrier  opened  by  great  Henry's  hand. 
In  honour's  lists  the  noble  rivals  stand. 
Their  sinewy  arms  no  solid  buckler  bore, 
No  sheathing  mail  their  stout  breasts  covered  o*er  ; 
The  sterner  panoply  of  martial  dress 
That  makes  the  combat  long,  the  danger  less, 
Whate'er  of  wont  protected  and  adom'd 
The  ancient  knight,  their  dauntless  ardour  scorned; 
A  sword  at  once  their  weapon  and  their  shield. 
Fearless  they  enter  on  the  listed  field. 
•*  O  righteous  God  " — ^so  pray'd  Turenne — "  descend. 
Sit  on  mine  arm  and  Henry's  cause  defend: 
Vain  is  the  courage  of  the  boldest  blade, 
And  weak  is  man  if  Heav'n  deny  its  aid." 
— **  My  own  good  cause  my  own  strong  arm  defends; 
On  us  the  destiny  of  war  depends: 
Vainly  to  God  in  abject  pray'r  we  cry, 
Unmov'd  he  listens  from  his  throne  on  high: 
Success  still  smiles  upon  the  side  of  right, 
And  victory  ever  valour  will  requite" 
Thus  spoke  d'Aumale  as  with  presumptuous  pride 
His  rival's  modest  confidence  he  eyed.    ' 

The  trumpet  calls,  obedient  to  its  sound, 
Quick  to  the  fight  the  daring  champions  bound; 
The  hero's  ardour  with  the  veteran's  skill. 
That  guards  its  lord  or  seeks  its  foe  to  kill. 
The  hand  to  deal,  the  heart  to  bear  unmov'd, 
Their  strength,  their  valour,  and  experience  proy'd; 
Keen  to  assault  or  skilful  to  defend. 
From  either  side  the  frequent  blows  descend; 
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This  now  attacks,  with  sudden  rage  inspired, 

That  from  the  charge  with  steady  pace  retb'd; 

Next  foot  to  foot  and  blade  to  blade  they  join'd. 

And  in  their  risk  a  horrid  pleasure  find; 

Each  scans  his  foe  with  cool  and  cautious  glance. 

They  struggle,  parry,  pause,  again  advance: 

With  rapid  feints  that  cheat  the  astonish'd  eye 

And  ready  art  they  turn  the  weapons  by: 

The  clashing  blades  a  fitful  lustre  make 

like  rays  reflected  from  the  crystal  lake: 

Their  anxious  friends  with  hope  or  terror  tost^ 

Deem  in  each  blow  the  battle  won  or  lost: 

D'Aumale  with  passion  and  with  ardour  glows^ 

Turenne  more  art  and  greater  coolness  shows. 

Bold  without  rashness,  without  anger  warm, 

At  will  he  wearies  his  opponent's  arm; 

In  Tain  attempts  d'Aumale  his  vigour  spendp. 

Till  his  tir'd  frame  beneath  the  conflict  bends: 

This  mark'd  Turenne,  and  prest  with  many  a  blow 

Of  vengeful  hate  upon  his  weakened  foe: 

Too  sure  the  aim;  the  hero's  gushing  breast 

And  staggering  foot  the  fatal  wound  confest; 

Breathless,  extended  on  the  bloody  sand, 

The  half-rais'd  blade  drops  from  his  graspless  hand; 

He  strives  to  speak,  but  the  slow  difiScult  breath 

And  failing  tongue  betray  impending  death; 

Threatens  his  brow,  his  anguish'd  eyes  proclaim 

The  painful  feeling  of  departed  fame: 

He  struggles  yet — ^in  vain  that  dying  look, 

To  Paris  tum'd,  the  soul's  last  curses  ^ke. 

Back  to  the  town,  his  latest  battle  o'er. 
With  measur'd  pace  their  hapless  chief  they  bore;^ 
Slowly  and  sad  the  breathless  corse  convey'd 
In  fatal  pomp  the  gazing  crowds  dismay'd; 
The  dim  fix'd  eye  where  death  his  triumphs  spread- 
The  draggled  tresses  and  the  hanging  head — 
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The  cold  clencb*d  hmd^  Ae  htom  iMa  gore  bedyri 
The  half-dos'd  Hp  and  mangled  torn  tbej  ejod. 
No  tear  was  seen,  no  cry  wtm  heard  to  show 
The  heart's  deep  grie^  the  bitterness  of  woe; 
Fear,  shame  and  pity  in  each  hambled  breast, 
Restrained  the  useless  sigh,  the  tear  represt; 
E*en  Mayne,  despairing,  at  thai  moment  felt 
All  his  bright  dreams  like  fading  frostwork  melt. 
Saw  in  thy  death,  lamented,  rash  d'Aumale, 
His  fondest  hopes  of  fature  glory  &11. 

Trembling  they  stood,  when  to  augment  their  fear 
A  horrid  tumult  broke  upon  the  ear. 
For  Heniy^s  soldiers,  eager  for  the  fight. 
Demand  the  assault  and  round  their  chiefs  unite. 
But  the  sage  Louis,  whose  protecting  eye 
StiU  watch'd  o'er  Grallia's  welfare  from  on  high» 
The  dreadful  courage  of  the  monarch  rein'd. 
And  his  just  vengeance  for  awhile  restrain'd* 
Thus  God  at  will  enchains  the  angry  winds. 
Plants  the  long  barrier  that  the  ocean  binds. 
Bids  empires  rise  or  fall  at  his  command, 
And  holds  the  hearts  of  mortals  in  his  hand. 

Henry,  obedient  to  the  high  behest. 
The  glowing  anger  of  his  troops  lepresH; 
Wiih  all  their  faults  he  lov'd  his  people  still, 
And  sought  to  save  them  from  impending  ill; 
Ready  to  spare  and  joyful  to  forgive,* 
They  rush  to  ruin,  but  he  bids  them  live; 
Blest  if,  at  length  by  constant  kindness  gain'd. 
They  sought  the  mercy  which  they  then  disdain'd; 
Tho'  sure  of  victory  he  yields  diem  time 
To  own  their  weakness  and  repent  their  crime; 
No  more  he  fights,  but  leaves  them  to  a  foe,' 
Who  stronger  far  shall  surer  strike  the  blow; 
Nourished  in  luxury  the  stubborn  band 
May  ill  the  grasp  of  biting  famine  stand; 
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But   bow'd  with  want,  fiom  long  nuBfortane  weak. 

With  bended  knee  ihey  soon  will  pardon  seek* 

N'o^— madly  blind,  against  his  meicy  stoel'd, 

They  dare  the  hazard  and  disdain  to  yield; 

The  royal  pow'r  and  pardon  they  disclaim, 

A.nd   weakness  deem  what  from  his  pi^  came; 

Fierce  from  indulgence,  &ey  defy  his  right. 

Insult  his  patienoe  and  lus  rengeanoe  slight: 

Secure  they  deem*d  themselves,  but  when  no  moie 

The  captive  Seine  her  wonted  tribute  bore. 

When  to  the  rebel  town  no  crowded  wain 

Brought  the  rich  harvest  of  the  fertile  pkin^ 

Then  Want  her  pale  and  cruel  aspect  rear'd, 

And   Death,  attendant  on  her  steps,  appeared; 

Then  rote  the  fearful  bowlings  of  Despair, 

The  cry  of  Woe  that  found  no  succour  there ; 

In  vain  the  feeble  voice  and  trembling  hand 

The  needful  sustenance  of  life  demand; 

E'en  wealth  avail'd  not— each  wild  struggle  past, 

Amid  his  hoards  the  rich  man  starved  at  last; 

No  more,  thdr  brows  with  summer  garlands  erown'd, ' 

Thro'  the  glad  mazes  of  the  dance  they  bound. 

No  more  they  gather  at  the  festive  board, 

With  coBtly  wines  and  richest  viands  stor'd; 

Where  luxury  scattered  with  ingenious  waste 

AH  that  could  please  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  dainty  taste. 

How  alter'd  now  I  with  pale  and  squalid  mien 

GraUia's  proud  nobles  are  expiring  seen; 

In  gilded  halls  they  miseraUy  die. 

And  curse  their  useless  splendour  with  a  sigh. 

And  none  escap'd — ^unmov'd  the  hoary  sire 

Saw  without  aid  his  dariing  child  expire; 

Friends  fought  with  friends — striving  in  life's  last  gasp, 

They  rend  the  offid  from  each  other's  grasp; 

Love,  friendship,  gratitude  alike  were,  gone, 

Man  felt  and  stri^gled  for  himself  alone ; 
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Now  wild  with  hunger,  raving. with  despair, 
From  the  rank  grave  the  fanush'd  qMCtres  tear 
The  mouldering  aabee  of  their  fathers  dead. 
And  work  the  bony  powder  into  bread. 
Detested  act  I  what  will  not  hunger  do? 
Their  crime  was  dreadful  and  its  veageiiioe  too; 
Madly  they  died  who  shar'd  the  foul  repast^^ 
And  found  the  meal  of  sacrili^  their  last. 

Not  thus  the  priests,  their  bigot  tutors,  far^d. 
The  general  dearth,  the  public  misery  shai'd; 
They  'neath  the  altar's  holy  shade  redin'd,^ 
To  their  own  wants  their  selfish  cares  oonfin'd; 
With  ready  eloquence  and  solemn  pray'r 
They  fir'd  the  courage  of  the  crowd  to  bear; 
E'en  where  the  failing  breath  and  vacant  eye 
Told  death's  approach  they  promis'd  bliss  on  high; 
By  turns  their  Uberal  prophecies  display'd 
Ihe  bands  of  Austria  marching  to  their  ud, 
Heav'n's  thunder  darted  on  theb  impious  foes, 
And  manna  falling  to  relieve  their  woes. 
Alas!  too  soon,  too  willingly  deoeiv'd, 
These  sterile  promises  the  crowd  believ'd; 
Sway'd  by  their  priests,  or  by  thdr  chiefs  compeU'd, 
In  treason's  needy  path  they  stead&st  held; 
Content  to  suffer^  and  prepar'd  to  die, 
In  life's  last  struggle  breath'd  no  selfish  sigh. 

A  host  of  strangers  thro'  the  city  spread, 
Fiends  whom  our  fathers  in  their  bosom  bred, 
With  hearts  more  iron  and  unpitying  far 
Than  death,  than  &mine,  or  relentless  war: 
Some  from  low  Belgium's  swarming  plains,  or  Vih^e 
Helvetia's  mountains^  lifl  their  snows  in  air; 
Whose  trade  is  blood,  whose  succour  gold  secures. 
And  faithful  only  while  their  fee  Endures; 
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jrreedy   for  xapine^  round  the  leaguer'd  gate 

I>f  each  suspected  home  the  tyiints  wait; 

To  the  stunn'd  host  ihqr  menace  death  no  more 

To  foToe  a  knowledge  of  the  nsdefls  ore, 

Ncr  with  adulterous  hand  rudely  to  tear 

The  weeping  daughter  from  her  mother's  care; 

The  gnawing  tooth  of  cruel  want  represt 

All  other  feeling  in^the  human  breast; 

The  glad  discovery  of  some  meagre  food 

The  only  end  their  horrid  search  pursued; 

Skilful  in  cruelty  they  left  no  pain 

Untried,  no  torment  spar'd,  their  aim  to  gain: 

A  woman7 — ^must  the  shuddering  Muse  proceed 

And  memory  recal  the  dreadful  deed  I — 

The  scanty  remnant  of  whose  mouldering  store 

From  her  weak  grasp  the  hungry  tyrants  tore. 

Had  now,  of  all  by  cruel  fortune  refi, 

Last  of  her  race  one  famish'd  infimt  left; 

Furious  with  sorrow  and  with  famine  wild. 

She  seiz'd  a  dagger  and  approach'd  her  child; 

The  faint  smile  lingering  o'er  his  sickly  face. 

His  arms  e'en  then  extended  to  embrace, 

His  helpless  youth,  sweet  looks,  and  piteous  cries, 

Drew  torrents  from  the  anguish'd  mother*s  eyes; 

She  bent  on  him  their  gaze,  where  mingling  strove 

Rage  with  compassion  and  despair  with  love; 

Thrice  from  her  weak  hand  fell  the  lifted  blade, 

And  thrice  her  love  the  purposed  crime  delay'd: 

At  length  with  hollow  voice  she  feebly  said, 

GursiDg  her  marriage  and  its  fruitful  bed, 

'^Dear  wretched  child  that  these  fond  arms  have  nurst. 

Vainly  bast  thou  with  useless  life  been  curst; 

To  thee  what  hope  do  lengthen'd  days  afford? 

To  fall  at  last  by  famine  or  the  sword; 

Why  ahould'st  thou  live?  thro'  desert  streets  to  roam. 

To  w^p  and  wander  o'er  a  ruin'd  home; 
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Die,  ere  thy  wakeaiog  leiise  the  light  flhatt  lend 
To  feel  the  woe,  the  wtnta  that  life  attend; 
Give  back  the  blood,  the  being  that  I  gaire^ 
And  let  mj  body  be  thy  womb  and  grave.'* 
— ^Fir^d  with  her  words,  with  desp^ntte  lage 
She  plung'd  the  dagger  in  her  infant's  breast. 
Then  to  the  fire  his  mangled  caroaae  bearsi 
And  greedily  her  horrid  meal  prepares. 

Lur'd  by  the  scent  of  food,  the  rising  smoke, 
On  the  dread  scene  the  famish'd  soldiers  broke. 
Like  tigers  darting  on  their  helpless  prey, 
Tlieir  ravenous  looks  a  savage  joy  betray; 
Each  emulous  of  each  in  hunger  vies, 
And  breathless  haste — O  horror!  O  surprise! 
Beside  the  body  of  her  slaughter'd  child, 
The  maniac  mother  sate  and  grimly  smil'd; 
Corpselike  and  cold,  her  brow  look'd  up  thro!  gore. 
And  her  keen  hands  the  smouldering  members  tore: 
— "Yes,  'tis  my  son,  inhuman  fiends!'*  she  said, 
"  Whose  Innocent  blood  these  murdering  hands  have  shed; 
Be  child  and  mother  now  your  food — ^why  pause. 
Fear  ye  then  more  than  me  to  outrage  Nature's  laws? 
What  horrors  seem  your  utterance  to  subdue? 
Monsters!  such  vengeance  is  reserv'd  for  you." 
Then  madden'd  with  her  rage,  her  guilt,  she  ceas'd, 
And  hid  the  fatal  weapon  In  her  breast: 
The  soldiers,  seized  with  horror  and  dismay, 
Rush'd  from  the  guilty  scene  in  haste  away, 
Confus'd  and  trembling,  lest  Almighty  ire 
Should  reach  and  rend  them  with  avenging  fire; 
The  crowd,  disgusted  at  her  horrid  fate, 
Lift  their  lank  hands  to  Heav'n  and  calmly  death  await. 

Soon  spread  the  rumour  to  the  royal  ears, 
With  pity  filled  his  heart,  his  eye  with  tears; 
"  O  God,"  he  cried,  "  thou  see'st  the  heart  of  man, 
Thou  knowest  what  we  are  and  what  we  can; 
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Look  down»  decide  between  the  League  and  me; 

In  confidence  I  zftke  my  huids  to  thee, 

For  not  from  mc  these  nns  and  safferings  spring; 

Let  Mayne  fresh  victims  to  the  slaughter  bring, 

And,  stale  excuse  for  er'rjr  shameful  deed 

Which  tyrants  urge,  necessity  then  plead^ 

Seduce  my  sobjeots'  faith,  lay  waste  my  land 

— Tis  mine  their  father  and  their  friend  to  stand, 

lis  mine  to  &ed  my  children,  mine  the  care 

From  ravening  wolves  my  wandering  flock  to  tear; 

Tet  why  give  arms  against  myself  to  use? 

Perchance  in  saving  them  my  crown  I  lose; 

Down,  down  my  selfish  heart-— come  what  come  will. 

Despite  her  wish  my  France  shall  flourish  still; 

And  should  my  mercy  cost  my  throne,  this  be 

My  country's  only  epitaph  on  me, 

That  Henry,  pitying  his  starving  foes, 

Rather  to  save  them  than  to  rule  them  chose/* 

He  spoke — ^and  to  the  famish*d  town  decreed^ 
His  dreaded  army  should  as  friends  proceed; 
In  place  of  vengeance  benefits  declare, 
And  acts  of  love  and  words  of  peace  prepare: 
The  troops  his  merciful  command  pursue; 
Thick  to  the  walls  the  wondering  people  drew; 
But  who  their  skeleton  array  shall  trace, 
The  livid  aspect  and  the  trembling  pace, 
(Like  the  piJe  shades  which  ancient  poets  write 
Their  Magi  summoned  from  the  realms  of  night, 
At  whose  dread  accents  Styx  its  torrent  stay'd. 
And  Hell  with  all  its  wandering  ghosts  obey'd) 
Or  paint  how  transport  and  surprise  subdued 
Their  fainting  hearts  to  see  the  profi*er'd  food; 
Their  own  proud  chiefs  torment  them  and  expose, 
They  meet  with  mercy  only  from  their  foes; 
Scarce  can  they  credit  what  they  see  and  hear, 
But  doubtingly  regard  the  sword  and  spear. 
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Which,  late  the  instruments  of  war  and  strife. 
Are  lifted  now  to  yield  their  hunger  life. 
Wayward  as  brave  their  foemen  food  supply. 
And  in  love's  glad  task  with  each  other  vie. 
"  Is  this  the  being  by  our  priests  dedgn'd 
Religion's  foe,  the  tyrant  of  mankind. 
Who  scom'd  his  Maker  and  his  land  opprest? 
No,  rather  in  (rod's  glorious  image  drest, 
Wise,  just  and  mild,  a  model  for  the  throne, 
Unworthy  we  his  gentle  rule  to  own; 
Arm'd  but  to  guard  us,  conquering  but  to  save, 
We  vow  to  him  the  life  his  mercy  gave." 

Thus  spoke  the  soften'd  crowd:  but  where  the  powV 
To  fix  theb  love  beyond  the  passing  hour, 
Their  feeble  friendship  that  in  breath  exhales, 
Their  clamorous  kindness  that  in  action  fails? 
The  priests  whose  fatal  eloquence  so  long 
To  each  excess  had  led  the  blinded  throng, 
Whose  bigot  rage  so  ofl  had  ravag'd  France, 
To  prop  their  threatened  reign,  in  solemn  pomp  advance. 

"Soldiers,"  they  cried,  "without  the  heart  to  dare, 
Christians,  without  the  fortitude  to  bear, 
What  fancied  blessing  lures  you  to  destroy 
The  certain  recompense  of  heavenly  joy? 
Why  fear  ye  more  in  Heav'n's  just  cause  to  die, 
Than  live  its  wrath  eternal  to  defy? 
When  God  on  high  a  crown  of  bliss  prepares, 
Christians,  regard  not  that  a  tyrant  spares; 
What  seeks  his  tardy  kindness  but  to  lead 
Your  grateful  hearts  to  own  his  guilty  creed? 
No,  rise  and  guard  our  holy  church  from  foes, 
Receive  his  gifts  but  use  them  to  oppose." 

The  subtle  speech  the  voice   of  conscience  still'd, 
And  the  weak  crowd^s  returning  fealty  chill'd, 
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Who  soon  the  King's  benevolence  forget, 
Their  hate  resume  and  rescued  lives  regret. 

Despite  their  clamour  and  their  odious  cries, 
At  length  the  monarch's  virtue  pierc'd  the  skies; 
Louis  who  ever  from  his  seat  on  high 
Watoh'd  o'er  the  Bourbons  with  a  father's  eye, 
Now  saw  that  the  appointed  time  was  run, 
And  Heav'n  was  ready  to  adopt  his  son: 
Then  vanish'd  from  his  heart  each  doubt  and  fear, 
And  from  his  eye  Faith  dried  the  lingering  tear, 
Soft  Hope,  and  Love  paternal  by  her  side, 
Game  smilingly  his  willing  steps  to  guide. 
Where,  high  'mid  fires  whose  pure  light  ceaseless  shone, 
Ere  Time  was  bom,  God  fix'd  his  mighty  throne: 
Heav'n  is  beneath — a  thousand  planets  there 
To  wondering  worlds  his  guiding  hand  declare; 
Pow'r,  Love,  and  Baiowledge,  by  no  bounds  confin'd, 
His  essence  form,  divided  yet  combin'd; 
In  sweet  fruition  of  eternal  peace, 
The  round  of  joys  that  neither  cloy  nor,  cease. 
Full  of  his  pow'r  and  glory,  songs  of  praise 
His  Saints  in  rival  adoration  raise. 
Seraphim  and  Cherubim  before  him  wait, 
To  whom  of  nations  he  commits  the  fate ; 
He  speaks — and  momently  o'er  earth  they  range, 
Mow  down  her  great  and  proud,  her  aspect  change; 
While,  sport  of  chance  and  slave  of  error,  man 
Condemns  the  pride  of  the  Eternal  plan. 
Of  old  their  justice  breath'd  the  withering  doom. 
Which  to  the  wild  north  gave  degraded  Rome, 
Spain's  beauteous  valleys  to  Mohammed's  sword, 
And  holy  Sion  to  the  Othman  horde; 
Empires  on  empires  rise,  as  wave  on  wave, 
Eadi  has  its  tyrants,  triumphs,  and  its  grave; 
But  Providence,  inscrutable  and  just, 
Consents  not  always  insolence  to  trust. 
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And  oft  his  love,  propitioiu  to  BMuUnnd, 
To  Virtue's  hand  the  sceptre  has  aasign'd. 

Humbly  the  Saint  before  bis  footstool  bow'd 
As  with  slow  speech  and  sad  his  purpose  he  ovoir'd. 

**  Creator  of  the  world,  if  e'er  from  high 
Looks  down  on  mortal  woes  thine  awful  eye, 
Then  deign  to  bend  awhile  its  favouring  glance. 
And  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  hapless  France, 
Whose  generous  sons  by  bigot  zeal  misled, 
Lift  'gainst  their  virtuous  King  a  factious  head. 
Faithful  to  thee  unknowing  disobey, 
And  arra*d  to  guard  unwillingly  betray: 
Behold  their  King,  invincible  in  fight, 
Of  earth  the  dread,  the  model,  and  delight. 
Hast  thou  his  heart  with  so  much  virtue  firam'd. 
In  error's  maze  to  wander  unreclaimed? 
Most  perfect  of  thy  glorious  works,  shall  he 
Bend  at  thine  altars  with  imholy  knee? 
O,  if  to  him  thy  worship  be  unknown, 
Whom  as  its  children  will  thy  greatness  own? 
Illume  his  heart  which  longs  thy  grace  to  know. 
To  Rome  her  child,  to  France  her  King  bestow; 
His  foes  defeat,  betray  their  black  design. 
Subjects  to  prince,  and  prince  to  subjects  join, 
Till  at  one  shrine,  the  empfre's  discord  o'er. 
Their  grateful  hearts  thy  justice  shall  adore.'' 

He  ceas'd — and  God,  propitious  to  his  pray'r, 
Deign'd  in  one  solemn  word  his  pleasure  to  declare: 
Shook  at  the  voice  divine  each  listening  star, 
Earth  moan'd,  the  Leaguers  trembled  from  afar;     . 
But  Henry's  heart,  whose  hope  on  Heav'n  relied, 
Knew  that  the  Highest  now  espous'd  his  side. 
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Sadden,  the  long-wish'd  blessing,  Trath,  so  dear' 
1*0  man,  bat  known  by  him  ao  Uttle  here, 
f  alb  on  the  monarch's  spirit  from  on  high: 
Tho*  veil'd  awhile  from  his  inqoiring  eye, 
The  shades  which  first  her  heavenly  form  conceaFd, 

Sefore  its  influence  gradually  yield. 

Till  to  his  happy  gaze  she  stands  confest, 

In  brilliant  but  innocuous  splendour  drest. 

Henry,  whose  heart  was  form'd  to  own  her  sway, 
Saw,  knew,  and  cherish'd  the  immortal  ray, 
Avow'd  with  fiuth  that  Gk)d's  mysterious  plan 
Surpass'd  the  reason  of  untutor'd  man; 
Own'd  in  the  church  he  long  denied  belief, 
Free  but  subjected  to  its  Heav'n-taught  chief, 
The  one,  the  universal,  which  ador'd 
In  triumph  of  its  saints  the  greatness  of  the  Lord. 
Christy  the  regenerate  victim  of  our  sin, 
Whose  spirit  reigns  his  chosen  priests  within, 
In  love  descends  and  to  his  longing  gaze, 
A  mystic  God  in  holy  bread  display; 
The  obedient  King  the  welcome  gift  receives 
And  wonderingly  yet  faithfully  believes. 

Each  wish  complete  his  anxious  love  had  planned, 
Bearing  the  peaceful  olive  in  his  hand. 
From  Heav'n  the  grateful  Louis  glided  down, 
To  guide  the  hero  to  the  wavering  town; 
At  Gbd's  dread  name  in  twain  the  ramparts  cleave,* 
And  to  his  march  an  open  passage  leave; 
The  priests  stand  dumb:  opprest  with  guilt  and  awe, 
To  distant  caves  the  rebel  chiefs  withdraw. 
Or  throwing  down  their  arms  in  contrite  fears. 
Kneel  at  the  monarch's  feet  and  bathe  them  with  their  tears; 
And  the  changed  mob,  hiuling  the  glorious  day, 
Their  King,  their  conqueror,  and  sire  obey. 
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From  that  glad  hour  a  prosperous  rugn  arooe. 
Too  late  for  France  b^un,  too  soon  to  doBe; 
Spain  fear'd;  uid  Rome,  by  his  obedience  won. 
Receives  the  homage  of  her  virtuous  son; 
Discord  withdraws  into  eternal  night; 
And  Mayne,  reduc'd  to  own  a  sov'reign's  right. 
To  Henry's  throne,  witfi  penitent  bosom  brings 
The  best  of  subjects  of  the  best  of  kings. 
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NOTES. 


BOOK  I. 


'  Hbibt  IIL,  King  of  FruM,  u,  in  this  poom,  vi  which  he  it  a  priocipAl  penmuge, 
alwayt  odM  Valoig,  the  name  oTtha  rojal  branoh  from  whkh  he  sprang. 

>  As  Dnke  of  A^joa  he  oomnumded  the  fbccee  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.  agnnst  the 
Proteatants,  and,  at  eighteen,  gained  the  battlea  of  Jarnac  and  Honoontoor. 

*  Henry  IV^  Ha  hero,  ie  celled  in  this  poem  Bourbon  or  Henry  indii&natly. 

«  St.  Loois,  ninth  of  that  name,  King  of  Fiance,  and  the  head  of  the  line  of  Bonrboo. 

*  Henry  IV.,  King  of  Naraire,  had  been  aokmnly  eioommanicated  by  the  Pope 
Siztns  y.  so  ikr  back  as  1686,  three  years  belore  the  erant  here  in  qoestioo.  The  Pope 
in  his  bull  calls  him  **  the  bastard  and  detestable  oflbpring  of  the  hoose  of  Bourbon,"  and 
deprifas  him  and  all  the  fiunily  of  Oond^  for  ever  of  all  their  domains  and  flefr,  and 
eapechdly  declares  them  incapable  of  sncoeeding  to  the  croinL 

*  Henry,  Prince  of  Cond^— aon  of  Lonis  who  was  killed  at  Jarnari  and  the  hqpeaf 
the  Protestant  parif .    He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the  year  1686. 

^  Dnplessia-Moraay,  the  greatest  and  most  Tirtuoos  man  of  the  Protestant  party.  He 
was  called  "  ike  PopeofAe  H^igumoitr 

*  Jnlins  Gasar  waited  at  Apollonia,  in  Eplrns,  the  arrival  of  hia  troops  from  Italy. 
As,  notwithstanding  his  reiterated  orders,  they  were  still  delayed,  ly  determined  to  gs 
and  bring  them  on  himself.  Departing  secretly  and  in  disgnlse,  ha  embarked  alone, 
on  a  wmtry  night)  in  a  smali  bsj^  fm  Bnmdistnm,  thongh  the  space  which  he  had  to 
traverse  was  covered  with  the  enemy's  fleets.  The  sea  was  violently  agitated  by  storms, 
the  hiA  ahnost  bnried  in  the  waves,  and  the  pilot,  losmg  cooiags,  soQ|^t  to  return. 
Casar  peroeiving  this,  rose  np  and  addressed  )iim,  **  Qmd  Imms,  Cmmrem  aeftuf*' 

« 

BOOK  U. 

^  Frands,  Dnka  of  Guise,  then  commonly  called  the  Great  Dnke,  and  ftthor  of  U 
Ail^(Notel8,and8ofBookiu.>  He,  and  the  Cardinal,  his  brother,  kid  the  fbonda- 
tions  of  the  League.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ainlities,  which  however  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  virtues  (Note  8). 

*  Heniy  IL»  who  died  in  1669,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  «f 
his  reign,  from  a  wound  in  the  eye  received  in  a  tournament 

*  Catharine  of  Medids  quarrelled  with  her  son  Charles  IX.  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  afkerwards  with  Henry  IIL  6he  had  been  so  openly  displeased  with  Franeia  IL, 
that  ihe  was  even  suspected,  thou{^  uiyustly,  of  havmg  hastened  his  death.     . 

«  A  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Condi  exists  wherein  she  thanks  him  for  havmg  taken 
up  arms  agsmst  the  court 

*  She  was  accussd  of  intrigues  with  the  Vidams  of  Chartrss  and  with  a  Brslon 
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,  named  MoMowt    Thinlai^  the  battle  of  I)raix--4be  fint  ptdMA  hitt^ 
1562,  between  the  Catliolie  and  Prateatant  partiea— kat,  and  that  tke  enemy  tel  von 
thBda7,ahe8aid,'*freD;i*en,iWflwer|inylo&orfmi^nMdk.*'    She  vaa  venk  aaDOi^ 
to  befiave  m  magpe,  aa  the  taliamana  foond  after  her  death  teatify. 

•  Fnnoia  IL  aieended  the  thraoe  on  thedeathof  hia&ther.anddiadtat  the  i^acf 
aafwtoen,  m  16e0.  Hia  eerrnnta  eaUed  hhn '<  Ifte  JTn^  mClo«l  meoip**  and,  nAda  the 
Hktorieal  Dictianaiy,  withont  Tirtnea. 

r  Anne  de  Montmorency,  an  obetinate  and  inflerible  man,  the  moat  vrfoKwnia 
general  of  hia  time ;  made  priaoner  at  PaTia  and  at  Drenz,  m  1662,  Mwlnd  at  Si. 
Qlientin,  and  at  laat  mortally  woonded  at  6t  Denia. 

•  The  aamewhoiabefiare  mentioned  (Note  1),  fimioM  bf  h»  Mmoa  of  Main  ncamift 
Chailea  V.  He  waa  beai^guig  the  Protaatanta  in  Orleana,  fat  1668,  whan  Peltont  de 
MM,  nfentleman  of  Angooltoe,  killed  him  from  behind  bjrn  ahotfrom  npialel  landed 
with  three  poiaoned  baUa.  He  died  at  the  age  of  f«rtj-fbwr,  ooTcnd  with  glory,  and 
mnoh  regretted  by  the  Cathoiioi. 

•  Antony  de  BMurbou,  King  of  Nafaire,  father  of  the  moat  mtic|ad  and  flimaai  of 
men,  waa  himaelf  the  weakeat  and  leaat  deoided:  he  waa  a  Hngnenot,  and  hia  wife,  Jane 
d'AHnet,  a  Catholic;  they  both  changed  their  religions  nearly  at  the  aame  thne;  ahe, 
however,  became  a  atannch  Prateatant,  bat  Antony  always  wsTerad  so  in  his  Cathaficslj 
that  it  waa  even  doabtfol  in  what  religion  he  died.  He  bore  anns  against  the  Pip»> 
testants  whom  be  knred,  and  aerved  Catharine  of  Medicis  whom  he  dsteated,  and  the 
perfy  of  the  Gnisea,  who  oppressed  him.  He  died,  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  Jbrtydbor, 
from  a  wonnd  reoeired  in  his  left  sfaonlder  by  a  abot  from  an  arqnebose,  at  the  ai^  of 
Booen,  where  he  commanded. 

M  Louis  deCond^— brother  of  Antony,  Kmg  of  Navane,  the  se^toth  and  hot  chad  of 
Gharies  de  Bontbon,  Doke  de  Venddme^waa  one  of  thoee  eztnordinaiy  men  bora  im 
the  misfertnne  and  the  glory  of  their  oonntiy.  He  waa  long  the  chief  of  the  Bafttaad 
party,  and  waa  killed  at  Jamac  He  had  an  arm  in  a  acarf  on  the  day  of  battle;  when 
adrandng  against  the  enemy,  the  hone  of  his  brother-in*Uw  ths  Comte  de  k  Bocba- 
fonoanU  kicked  him,  and  broke  hia  leg:  the  pnnce,  withont  deigning  to  complain, 
merely  ssid  to  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  "Fteiy  Wees  do  aiors  Aorm  flan 
Ifood,  fou  see,  M  on  armyf*  an  instant  after  he  again  spoke,  **  WUk  on  arm  m  aaemf^ 
tmdabrokmleg,  ths  Prince  of  Condi  fean  not  to  give  baith,  tmee  yom  foOom  kim," 
and  unmediately  chaiged.  Brantome  says  that,  after  the  prince  had  given  hhnaslfnp  as 
a  priaoner  to  Daigenoe  in  thia  battle,  a  Tery  "  honest  and  esoeOent**  gentleman,  named 
Monteeqnioa,  haying  asked  who  he  was,  on  being  told  that  be  was  the  Prince  de  Gond^ 
said,  '*  JttB,  HU^"  and  shot  him  with  a  pistol  in  the  head.  Monteeqnioa  wna  a^tnln  of 
the  gnaidsof  the  Doke  of  Anjon,  afterwards  Henry  III.  The  Comte  de  BoisBonB,  a 
yoonger  son  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  sought  Montesquiou  and  his  rehidona  everywhere^ 
to  sacrifice  them  to  his  Tongeanoe.  Henry  IV.,  although  not  then  fonrtesn,  waa  preaent 
at  Jamac,  and  obeerved  the  fimlts  which  caused  the  kiss  of  the  battle. 

"  Gaa^ud  deCoUgny,  Admiral  of  France,  &C.,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  da  Genl< 
waa  deckred  the  chief  of  the  Reformed  party  in  France.  Catharine  da  Medkas  and 
Charles  IX.  snooeeded  m  bringkg  him  to  court,  m  1672,  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  IT. 
and  Marguet  of  Valcis,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.    He  was  i 
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lay  off  flftiot  BartlMkimrr,  a  f««r  days  aftw  the  mtrmigb:  tlit  i 
mneipallf  agidatt  tbii  gntA  muu 

*»  GmIm  da  Foiz,  Duke  de  Nmoiin,  nephew  of  Loais  XII^  inmKntelieMi  his  name 
»y 'his  expkitB  and  Tietarias  in  Italy.  He  repobed  an  army  ef  Sirisi,  espeUed  the  Peps 
'ram  Bologna,  and  gahied,  in  1513,  the  eebhrated  battle  ef  Bayenna,  where  he  lost  his 
il^  at  the  sgB  of  twenty-foiir.  The  Comts  de  Donois,  bom  in  1407,  died  in  1469,  was 
•onudsred  a  seocnd  Da  Gnesclin,  no  less  formidable  to  the  EngHsh  than  that  fiuneos 
:aastiU>le.  Charks  VII.,  ^bo  owed  so  mndi  to  his  sweid,  gave  him  the  i^orioos  tifls  ef 
3ayionr  ef  his  ooontry. 

I*  Uhasbeensssertedthatthepngeetofthe  masaacn  of  tbs  HngMBOto  was  formsd 

ei|^t  yoMTS  pravioodj,  that  ti»e  Dakeof  Alba  had  so  eoonsslled  Osthsiins of  Msdids 

dvrinip  the  oonieraiee  wfaksh  he  had  with  her  at  Bonrdeaoz.    Others  think  that  it  was 

only  fonned  at  the  time  of  the  hot  peace  with  the  Hsgnenots.    Sobm  writers  h«f«  also 

alloged  that  Charies  IX.  knew  nothing  of  the  pngeot  e? en  when  the  Adminl  was 

woanded,  that  he  spoke  in  good  faith  when  he  swore  to  ponish  his  sseswins,  and  that 

ttasD  the  Qoeen  oonftssed  to  him  that  she  was  herself  one  of  the  aoeomplioes,  and  got 

him  to  consent  at  onoe  U>  commit  the  very  orime  which  he  had  jnst  sworn  to  avngs, 

and  to  cause  the  hatchery  of  a  hondred  thousand  of  his  sabjeels  whom  he  had  jnst 

pardoned.    Others  sgain  have  thooght  that  the  project  of  the  Qaeen  was  to  haw  the 

Admiral  killed  by  assMnns  in  the  pay  of  the  Doke  of  Goise,  and  then  to  attack  with 

the  goards  the  doke  and  his  satellites:  that  thos  Gharies  IX.,  deUvered  at  once  from 

the  two  heads  of  party  whom  he  might  fear,  woold,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Earope,  hsEfa 

tha  hcDOnr  of  hafing  pqnished  the  crime  of  the  Doke  of  Guise.    The  skill  snd  ngudty 

of  his  brother  U  Baktfre  caused  the  failare  of  this  project.    The  three  ftnt  of  the  ahore 

opbions  are  supported  by  probabilitiee  saffioiently  strong.    What,  howsfw,  is  certain  is, 

that  in  the  execution  of  the  prqject  there  wss  ss  much  irresolatkin  as  atrodtyl  that 

the  leaders  were  not  agreed  among  themeelTas  as  to  saything;  that  ths  Daks  of  Qniss, 

wished  to  infol?e  in  the  maseaon  all  the  great  fiunilies  who  wars  fiuthftil  to  ths  King; 

that  he  mnltiplied  the  rietims;  that,  whan  Charles  IX.  osms  balbre  the  Pariianent 

to  accuse,  with  io  much  baseneee,  the  Admnal  of  a  pretended  conspiraoy,  he  was  ready, 

and  perhaps  had  already  seat  oonnter-orders  to  tha  prorinces;  that  aU  the  oidsrs  did 

not  emsnsts  fnm,  him;  and  finally,  that  the  popukr  fimatioism,  the  barbarity  of 

Charks  IX.,  of  the  Doke  of  Aigoa,  sad  of  th«r  mother,  were,  on  this  ooosrion, 

only  the  inrtramsnts  of  prqjeots  of  which  they  might  themselTSS  have  been  the  y 

M  Jane  d'Alhret,  attracted  to  Paris  with  the  other  Huguenots,* disd  aAsr  ai 

fereref  fife  days:  the  time  of  her  death,  the  masncres  whioh  foUowed  it,  the  frar 

that  har  courage  might  well  have  given  to  the  eoart,  the  natore  of  hor  attack  gave  rise 

to  a  bdirfthat  she  died  of  poison,  snd  Gatharins  of  Hodfaas  was  asspeoted  of  having 

had  it  administered  to  her.    But,  if  any  such  crime  wen  indeed  committed,  no  pnofii  of 

it  have  lemained. 

»  This  bkMdy  tragedy  was  necnted  on  the  night  of  the  98rd.24«fa  August,  157S,  on 
the  fartival  of  fhunt  Barihelomew. 

M  TheComte  de  Tefigiiy  had  moiried,  ten  months  before,  the  Admiral's  daag|iter. 
His  faei  vu  BO  agweahle  and  mild  that  those  who  first  came  to  kill  him  mm  soAoasd  at 
\    hm  tight:  but  otiMn  msre  crnel  mardered  him. 
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>'  It  kimponiblfl  to  know  i^MtlMPrafeMkBii  allege,  GaOh^^ 
faMdof  tteAaadndtoikBM:  batitMevteiD  tiiititvMlmnght  tot^  Ta 

mob  dnoBd  Uie  body  tlnoach  Um  itowti,  and  hoi^  it  bj  tlie  badb  wiUi  m  cbm  ^ 
iraii  Ml  the  plbiws  at  MootCuMon.  Tba  d«  had  the  cnieky  to  ^  titera  with  b 
ivfaDlftOMiitoMijojtbabarxidapMtasla.  SoBMooa  having  aaid  to  hka  tfasi  tfatbKr 
aftba  Adnwral  MMlt  badly,  1m  aoawend,  at  did  VHaifiaa  before  him,  **ThedBadbi4 
^  m  mm^  dwoff^^mmik  wtU:'  The  Eiog  want btlbce  the  ParUameiit  to  aocoK  tix 
Admhalof  aaoDipineyx  aadtbaPtoUainaitpraMRuioedadaeraaagniiattha  ^eaAmut. 
ordaring  that  his  bodj,  aftar  haTiQg  been  drugged  upon  a  hurdle^  ahonhl  be  {abSdr 
bulged,  that  bla  obildnB  iboold  ba  decdared  aonroooan,  and  hiopabla  of  holdiBg  v 
cOee,  that  UfhouiihoiUdba  rated,  tha  ti^ibeia  feUad,  &c,  and  thai  tliera  ahonld  ba  t 
jmAj  proeeteioD  oa  Saint  Baitholooiew't  day  to  thank  God  for  the  ditoororf  of  the  ooo- 
tpiiaoj— of  which  the  Admiial  had  nerer  dreamt. 

>•  flemy,  Doha  of  Qniie,  ton  of  the  Dnka  Francis  (Notea  1  and  %\  aar—aiad  tk 
Jfalf^  alfcerwafdt  ftinoot  fcr  tht  Barricades,  and  who  was  eseeiwSnatad  at  Bkie. 

>•  Frederieda  Gottagna,  of  thahonte  oTMantaa,  Doha  de  Naven,  one  of  tbe  aathen 

**  Qatpaid  dt  Tatanne  waa  fanmgbt  op  at  a  pace  of  Francis  L  Ha  nm  tfanogh  tk 
ttiattson  the  ni|^tof  St  Bartholomew,  oTmg,  *"  IMasd;  WeaJ    hheimg  U  q»  gmdm 

*>  Antoine  de  Ckrmonl-Beoel  was  maasaored,  while  escaping  in  hia  tbiit,  bj  his  oa 
eootb  tmong  others.    The  Maninis  de  PardaiUsn  was  UUed  at  hit  side. 

•■  Qnaroh J  definded  hfanself  for  a  long  time  in  the  street,  killing  noveral  of  tbi 
mnrderers  before  he  was  overpowered  by  nnmbers:  bat  tha  Harqnis  do  Lsfmrfia  bad 
not  lime  even  to  draw  his  sword. 

*•  Mabsillao,  Gomto  da  k  Boohefeneavld,  waa  a  fiivonrito  of  Ghaiiea  IX.,  and  kai 
paaaed  part  of  the  nifj^t  with  hfan.    Charlea  had  acme  wish  to  save  him,  and  era  taU 
himtosleepinthaLoaTre;  bat  at  btft  he  let  himgo,sajmg,**/aes^l(Mi^Clar(M    I 
<leoreef  Hi  death,"  SoVBm  took  this  name  fimn  havitig  married  thebcireaa  of  the  baesa    | 
of  Soabise.    His  own  name  was  Dapont-QaeUenec    He  defonded  himself  a  very  Hk 
time,  and  foil  piereed  with  wounds  beneath  tha  windows  of  the  Qaeen. 

**  When  it  was  daylight,  the  King  pat  bis  head  oat  of  the  window  of  his  room,  aai 
teefaig  some  people  in  the  Fanxboaig  St  Qermain  astir  and  escaping,  he  took  hii  kes 
honting-pieoe  and  Ifaad  msnj  shots  at  theni,  bat  in  Tsm,  for  the  aiqaebaae  did  not  earn 
aoftr.  He  cried  incessantly '*  JTtU;  UK."  (Brantome.)  The  Marshal  de  T^eei,  m  ka 
chndfaood,  saw  a  gentleman,  more  than  100  years  old,  who,  when  rery  yoong,  had  beta 
in  thegnaids  of  Charles  IX.  Qoestionad  ou  the  events  of  St  Bartholomew,  sod  whether 
it  was  troe  that  the  King  had  find  npon  the  Hogoanots,  the  old  man  answered,  **il 
wa$  /,  ^t  laAo  looderf  All  orgMebHae.'* 

•e  In  tha  Memofaa  of  ViUeroi  we  find  a  oonvarsatiQO  between  Henxy  III.  and  one  of  ka 
fl^ft.^nt«  on  the  St  Bartholamew,  in  which  that  prince  ezeolpataa  Charlee  IX,  aad 
aoonses  his  mother  and  faiaBtelf.  AamJing  to  thia  story,  Chsrles  |X  was  dnirn  sisf 
by  the  ift]iftil^*«"  of  his  mother  and  brother,  who  ooofossed  to  him  that  tbe  mnrir 
of  Ooligny  was  oommitted  by  their  order,  and  that  he  most  either  sacrifice  (ham  to  da 
Adndral,  or  eanction  the  maasaore  of  the  Protastonts,  for  which  th^  had  shis^y  tekaa 
measores. 
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**  GranMmt,  the  fiunoiuManludda  la  Forec,  wbomfterwardsguMd  lo  great  a  npuU- 
ftioa,  and  wlio  lived  to  the  ap  of  ei^tjr-foar. 

«r  Serenlgentleiiiei^  attached  to  HeoiylV^iraramudered  in  hvsparts^^  othan 
'wm  panned  into  the  chamber  of  the  Qaeen,  hia  wife,  aister  of  COiarlea  IX,  who  aaved 
their  lirea  hj.  thrawbg  herself  between  them  and  their  mnrdersBB.  Hemy  IV.  and  the 
Xrinoe  do  Ckmdtf,  his  oooain,  were  arrested,  msnaoed  with  death,  and  focoed  to  abjnia 
CalTinism.  Thepriesto  snbseqnentlf  rdied  npon  this  algnratioa  to  anenflohim  of  relapse. 

«  At  first,  cooikn  were  sent  to  the  oonmiaadantB  of  pioviiMM  and  to  tho  heads  of  the 
jtriocipal  towns  to  order  the  massacre.  Some  time  after  a  oonnter-oniar  was  sent,  bat  the 
massacre  was,  notwithstanding,  carried  ont  in  some  plaoes,  at  Lyons  among  others,  where 
the  party  of  the  Ghuses  had  the  saperioritj:  but  in  many,  the  GatboUo  chiefs  oinposed 
the  ezeeatkn  of  the  orders  Manj  PMtestants  wws  saved  bjr  their  rebtions,  their 
friends,  some  eyen  by  priests. 

BOOK  ni. 

>  Charles  DC  was  alwaja  ill  after  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  died  abeat  two  years 
rabseqnently,  on  the  80th  Hay,  1574,  all  bathed  in  hia  bkod,  which  issned  from  his 
pores.    Henxy  lY.  was  present  at  his  death. 

'  The  repotation  which  he  had  aoqnired  at  Jamae  and  ai  lloneontonr,  aided  by  the 
gold  of  JVanoe,  had  cansed  him  to  be  chosen  Kmg  of  Poland  in  1678.  He  succeeded 
SigismondIL,  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  Jagellon.  He  relactantly  assomed  this  crown, 
and,  baring  learnt,  in  1574,  the  death  of  his  brother,  immediately  retained  to  Frsnce. 

'  Henry  do  Goise,  le  Baiqfr4,  bom  in  1660.  He  carried  intoeseontioa  the  great  plan 
of  the  Leagne,  formed,  at  the  tftne^of  the  Oonndl  of  Trent,  by  his^mole  the  GardinaL  de 
Lomme,  and  began  by  his  fiither  Dnke  Francis. 

«  Anne,  Dnke  de  Joyease,  foaght  the  battle  of  Goatras  agrinst  Henij  IV^  King  of 
Kavarre,  on  the  20th  October,  1687.  His  army  was  oon^ared  to  the  anny  of  Darios, 
Henry's  to  that  of  Alexander.    Joyease  was  IdQed  by  two  captains  of  m£uitiy. 

•  Almost  Gotemporaneoasly  witii  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  onder  Joyease  at 
Coatras,  the  Doke  de  Gnise  proved  himself  a  Teiy  able  genenU  agunst  a  nomeroas  anny 
of  Richters  sent  from  Germany  to  the  saoooor  of  Heniy  IV. ;  and,  after  having  Jong 
harassed  and  distressed  them,  he  beat  them  fint  at  Vimori,  and  afterwards  completely 
defeated  them  at  Anneao. 

•  On  the  day  of  the  Barricades,  the  Doke  de  Goise  contented  himself  with  sendmg  back 
to  Henry  IH  his  gnaxds,  after  having  dJeatmed  them.  He  remained  sole  master  of  Paris 
while  the  iiigitive  King  retired  to  Chartres. 

'  The  Dnke  de  Goise  was  killed  on  Friday,  the  28rd  December,  1688,  at  eight  ajc, 
fie  entered  by  a  small  passage  mto  the  chamber  of  the  King,  that  led  to  a  eloeet,  the  door 
of  which  the  King  had  had  stopped  np.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  doke,  in  order  to  enter, 
lifted  np  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  door:  instantly  several  of  the  Gascons,  who  were 
called  the  fofr^-fioty  pierced  him  with  the  poignards  which  the  King  had  himself  dis- 
tributed to  them.  In  the  Gastle  of  Bkns  a  steoe  in  the  wall  is  still  shown  agunst  which 
Oniae  supported  himself  m  falfiog,  and  which  was  first  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 

•  The  Dnke  de  Mayenne  had  long  been  jeakms  of  the  rsputaticn  of  his  eUer  brother: 
he  had  all  his  great  qualities  except  his  activity. 
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»  Tb8  OlwfiUsr  td*AnBfeK  brttte  or  tlM  Ih^ 
iffllMeaoat  jotrng  dmii,  witb  aome  brillkat  qmlftiii,  wlio  AhrmyB 
dtiflii{  ti)6  sk^t  of  PttriSi  ftsd  lospiffid  Mi  UHAHnio  wilb  hit  ows  i 

!•  phifip  U^  Kingof  Spain,  ton  of  GkarlM  V.   Heivwi  < 
booMM  ho  tronbkd  tU  Etirope  in  the  Bouth  of  n^iSch  liao  Spain. 
MMOonn  to  fho  Leagne,  in  tho  dnign  ef  oairfng  tha  erows  of  FWmoe  le  Aanaad  an  tb 
InCuita  OUiTa  Sogoida,  of  on  aomo  otiior  pnnoMa  of  Mb  nunu^* 

»  ThaOoartofBomatgrinodoftrbythaCKilMBiandattiiiBtiiiiaaabi 


Ad  aB  in  ftl  poww  to  rain  France*    Qngaej  ZIII«  mocooNd  tb«  LeagBi0 1 
with  mooeT';  and  Siztiu  Y.  oommeooed  hie  pontifieate  by  tke  greateat  < 
ibrtonatal^f  wara  qnito  ntokaa,  agidnat  tha  rojal  flanilf. 

*•  Hant7  IV^  then  Eing  of  NaTine,  had  the  ganofoai^  to  go  to  Toon  t^nenSaq 
in.,  followed  by  a  aingle  page,  despite  tho  distrnat  and  pcajera  of  Ua  oH  oflnua^  «h» 
feaied  tot  him  a  seoood  St«  Bartholomew. 

**  Robert  DeYOnnz,  Earl  of  EeaeZffianooabj  luaci^ytaio  of  GadisfiNXBtliaSp^^ 
ftr  ^  aflbetion  whieh  Elfatabeth  had  for  him,  and  hj  his  tragie  dantfa  in  160I.    b  fiet, 
in  1590,  Qaeen  EKaabeth  aent  him  to  the  aoeoonr  of  Henry  IV.,  at  tiia  band  af  MPOtma. 

>«  SxtnaV^  theaonofapoorTino-dresaerjbonhiatilhigeoftheliafclMaof  AnooBi, 
called  Grottea,  near  the  oastle  of  Hontalto:  faia  father,  being  unable  himnetf  to  ^niag  tis 
ttp,ptaoed  him,  when  a  mere  boy,  with  a  labourer  to  take  care  of  his  p^  Hia  tatbaiBset 
waa  on  a  par  with  his  diarimnlation.  While  a  Franeiacan  friar  he  bent  to  death  & 
nephew  of  hia  provincial,  and  qnairelled  with  tho  whok  order.  InquiaHw  at  Vcniea,  k 
waa  the  aanae  of  troaUe  there,  and  was  obliged  to  flee:  BoGomo  a  Cknfinal,  he  finned  tk 
bnll  of  exoomrannication  koaohed  by  Pope  Pins  V.  agunat  Qaeen  EExabeth:  henmr> 
theleaa  esteemed  that  Qaeen,  and  called  her  Un  osak  obsybllo  Df  P&DfCiPEBBA,  ■ 
piineesa  of  great  jndgmenl. 

**  Tfaia  event  waa  qnito  recent;  for  Henry  IV.  is  aap{M)aed  to  make  thia  aecteiTiatt* 
EKaabeth  in  1689:  it  waa  in  1686  that  Philip  U.  aent  to  sea  hia  powerfal  fleet  (caBai 
the  Ihnneiblo  Aimada)  destined  fcr  tho  oonqnest  of  England,  bnt  which  wna  in  put  d»> 
fcated  by  Effingham,  Drake,  &c,  and  entirely  topersed  and  deatroyed  by  tompeala. 


BOOK  IV. 

*  Henry,  Comto  de  Bonchage,  yoanger  brother  of  the  dako  killed  at  Coatna.  He 
qnitted  the  world  to  become  a  Gapocfain:  he  left  the  fntk  to  takeapanna  agaimk  Heaiy 
IV.$  and  Utftly,  when  Doke,  and  Peer,  and  Marshal  of  Fnmce,  xetDmed  to  his  eoowsit 
and  died  there. 

•  In  their  kat  battle  with  the  Sabmes,  fHien  the  Bomana  began  to  hm  groond,  sad 
even  to  flee,  Bomalos  lifted  up  his  arms  to  HeaTen  and  ?owed  a  temple  to  Japifev:  Ik 
army  atnick  with  reverence,  and  acting  as  onder  aome  snpernatnial  power,  aoddeoly  atayed 
their  flighty  tamed  against  the  enemy,  renewed  the  combat,  and  gauied  the  day. 

•  Siztna  v.,  when  Cardinal  Montalto,  ao  weU  ooanteririted  hnbecflity  for  filkea  yeot 
that  he  waa  oomiKonly  called  the  Ass  of  Ancona.  Tha  hangbttoass  with  nUeh  hi 
czeroised  the  popedom  is  as  well  known  aa  the  artifice  by  which  he  obtained  it. 

*  The  Sorbonne,  the  most  celebrated  school  of  theok>gy  in  Evope,  was  fooiriediB  the 
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thlii f  mlli  WBtiy  hy  ttie  confcwcr  of  BabA  Limit»  Jwa  SflrtoOy  of  flflrtoBM,  boim  in  • 
▼illa^  flf  tht  aamo  saoM  in  Obampngnn» 

»  Thkoelabntoddeorw.dMdtf&gtiiefabjMtokMMdfh^ 
anUuNTining  tlMm  to  nnn  agRinBt  the  King^  is  dated  17th  Jannaij,  1589. 

•  £zodii8,en|^zofi.,^w-26to89. 

'  WlimHauyllL  and  the  King  of  NMimnppaMedinth  their  tn^ 
Sraater  pnrtof  thenionkspntonAnnoarnodmoQntedgoardwiththecitiiaii.  But  this 
ymamgb  more  prapvlf  deaoribee  that  praoenion  of  the  Langne  in  which  1200  amed 
inoDka  wen  TCview«linParia,^n^mam  Bom,  Biahep  of  Senile,  altheif^   a&ofcwhioh 
did  not  hi^pen,  hownfor,  vntil after  the  death  oiBmuj  IIL 

•  Tbej  were  called  the  Sixteen,  Oram  the  sixteen  qnaiteci  of  Paris,  whish  thqr 
guyoiued  hj  their  aeeret  oonrespondenta  and  eminsanse  The  moat  fiictiras  were  thoee 
phused  at  their  bead. 

•  The  Sixteen  were  long  indepodent  of  llajMOM.    One  of  them,  named  Nonoand, 

MBaaB7leGloro,oneor  the  Sixteen,  toramij  a  ftnoer,  who  had  heoooM  geteniar  of 
tbttBnalilKandehiflfofthiB&ctlfln,  entered  the  gnmd  haU  of  Fariiameot,  fitUowed  hf 
fiftj  of  hie  fellowB,  and  praented  to  the  assemhly  a  petition,  or  rather  an  order,  intwded 
tooompelthemneloogertoreoopiiee  the  rojal  famflj.  On  their  refaaal  to  eomplf,  he 
narried  awaj  to  the  Baedlle  all  "thoee  who  were  opposed  to  liis  paity,  phMsd  them  o» 
bread  and  watv  in  order  to  compel  them  to  lanaom  themeelfos  oat  of  his  hands:  m 
which  aooonnt  he  was  called  the  Grand  Penitentiaiy  of  ParHunent. 

II  In  the  impossibilily  experienced  at  Borne,  aft«  the  battle  of  Allia,  of  pmrentuig 
the  entry  of  the  Cfaols,  it  was  decided  that  Msnlins  with  aU  the  Boman  yonth  shonU 
oooapy  and  deftnd  the  Capitol,  and,  not  to  sweli  the  Bambw  of  nselsts  menCha, 
that  the  oUehooM  be  left  below,  withoatdefaMM,  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqneron.  With 
the  meet  heroio  resignation  theeoTenerable  men  dferedthemseiTes  to  the  saorifies.  llieee 
who  had  held  a  consnlar  office,  wiehing  to  diB  with  the  marioi  of  thehr  old  dignity,  clothed 
themsehresacoordingly,  as  if  for  a  solemn  ceremony,  and,  placing  tiienaselfee  at  the  doon 
of  their  honsea  npon  their  iroiy  chain,  tnnqnilly  awaited  their  Into;  thiy  were  all 
nMreflemly  mordered. 
>s  The  Bastille. 

BOOK  V. 

*  Jaeqaes  Clement,  a  fiiar  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  a  natife  of  the  ▼Ulage  ef 
Sortonne,  near  Sens,  waa  m  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  had  jnst  taken  prieet's  orders 
when  he  perpetrated  thia  murder. 

*  Tbe  ooontry  of  the  Ammonites,  who  eest  their  infimte  into  the  flamee,  to  the  eoond 
of  dnnu  and  tmmpete,  in  bonoor  of  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped  under  the  uune  of 


'  Judges,  cap.  XL,  tetBee  80  to  40. 

*  Apriest,  iriio  attended  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy,  and  who  deohired 
thsi  thdr  fleet,  detained  in  ihB  port  of  AnUs  by  a  long  dead  oahn,  would  nerer  baTO 
fitfouible  winds  until  their  leader  Agamemnon  had  sacrificed  his  daughter  Ipfaigenia  to 
the  Geddw  Diana,  whom  he  had  < 
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•  TMtotMWMOit  of  tfaepnMipdGodsof  tlwi 
flMrifioed  to  bim  hj  Uie  Draid«. 

«  Hm  Lid«p«id«nti,  17  wliom  Um  dMth  of  Cbtfkl  L,  King  ot 
paQjr  fafonght  about. 

v^  Alluding  to  the  Autos  daFo,  or  yearly  cxecatbiig  of  heretics,  fnlMrh,  and  J— i  aafc 
bj  the  Isqoisitioii  in  Madzid  and  Liaboo,  the  capitals  of  Spain  and  Portofat  tespaetid^. 

•  Jmditbf  cap.  ziiL^  tbtms  4  to  IOL 

•  An  aoooont  of  the  nuurtyidom  of  Jaoqnea  Olement  was  printed  and  pofafieif  add^k 
whieh  it  was  aaswtM  that  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him,  and,  fispbjiqg  to  Us  viev  i 
naked  sword,  oonunanded  him  to  kill  the  Emg.  BatthegaBsralsiupickNi  haasiantoB 
thateomeof  his  brother  frian,  taldng  adrantage  of  the  weaknesB  of  this  iiissia  iilils  fastk. 
had  themselves  spoken  to  lum  djiring  the  night,  iHien,  ovaroooie  bj  fiutmgaad  ssps- 
stition,  his  troubled  bnagination  was  easily  led  to  believe  that  the  Toioe  was  odb  fins 
Hearen.  However  this  may  be,  he  prepared  finr  the  deed,  as  a  good  ChriiHait  woold  ban 
done  for  the  stake,  by  penance  and  prayer.  He  fiuted,  oonftssed  himaeli;  and  recent 
the  sacrament  before  he  set  oat  He  left  Paiis  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1589,  and  wastite 
to  St  Gknd  by  la  Gnele,  the  attonuy-generaL  That  fimctiottaij,  who^  with  otfaBi, 
suspected  some  evfl  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  monk,  had  him  watched  dnriqgtfaen^ 
He  was  foond  in  a  deep  sleep,  his  well-thumbed  breriary  by  his  side,  open  at  fhe^MLpte' 
of  the  murder  of  Hokftmes  by  Judith.  la  order  to  get  admisaion  to  the  Kiag,  be  hid 
procured  Tarions  letters  of  recommendation,  and  one  in  particohu-,  wliich  porpovted  to  be 
written  by  Harlay,  one  of  the  King's  chief  friends,  at  that  thne  confined  in  the  Baasilk. 
It  has  never  been  soffidentiy  ezpUined  whether  this  letter  was  a  connterfeit  or  not: « 
deficient  which  is  sorprismg  in  a  fiu!t  of  such  importance,  and  which  warrants  the  bdtf 
that  the  letter  mnst  have  been  genmne,  tfaoogh  certafaily  obtauMd  from  the  rresidas 
Harlay  inadvertently,  or  for  some  very  difierent  parpose;  had  it  been  othenrisa,  the  &et 
wonld  have  told  greatly  agahist  the  League  who  employed  such  deceit  dement «« 
mtrodnced  to  Henry  III.  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1589,  the  day  after  his  ar^val  at  9L 
Oloud.  The  King  rose  from  his  seat  and  received  the  letters  in  suceeeslQn  horn  th» 
hands  of  Clement,  who  observing  that  he  had  reserved  until  then  one  of  impottanee^  pat 
his  hand  into  his  sleeve,  and  pulled  theooe  a  two-edged  knifo,  with  which  be  imBe- 
dwtely  struck  the  King  in  the  belly,  leaving  the  weapon  m  the  wound.  The  King^  Sav- 
ing himself  hurt,  ezckimed,  "  Ah,  malheurmix  qtie  faaoii-je  fitU  pout  atVisaajnMr 
amrir*  At  the  sound  of  bis  voice  the  courtiers  rushed  in,  by  which  time  Vakis  had  with- 
drawn the  knife  from  the  wound  and  struck  the  monk  with  it  on  the  forehead ;  this  bdag 
immediately  taken  by  the  attendanto  as  a  signsl,  they  pierced  him  with  nnmberfaa 
wounds,  th»  assassin  oiying  out  to  the  last,  **/ Mm  ^od^r  die  Jk<9!pf.''  Hb  body  was 
flung  into  the  street,  burnt  there,  and  ite  ashes  thrown  into  the  Sane. 

**  The  Queen-Mother  had  brought  ma|pc  so  much  into  fashion  in  France  that  a  priest 
of  the  name  of  SeycheDes,  who  was  burned  fior  sorceiy  in  the  reign  of  Htary  IIL,  accused 
twelve  hundred  people  of  this  pretended  crime.  Ignorance  and  atapidity  were  carried  so 
ht  in  those  times  that  exorcisms  and  condenmataon  to  the  flames  formed  alpioet  the  onl j 
saldeet  of  conversatian.  Hen  were  found  eveiywhere  suffieieotly  foolish  to  be&ere 
themselves  magicians,  and  supefstitious  judges  punished  them  as  such  in  all  good  £utb. 

"  Jews  were,  ordinarily,  employed  to  conduct  magiGal  operations.   This  ancient  super- 
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■titioo  prooeeded  from  the  IdM  that  thej  were,  as  thej  aaid»  the  eole  depontaries  of  th* 
Mcrat  knowledge  ud  mTstariee  of  put  agea.  Gatbarioa  da  Medicia,  tha  Marenhaia 
d' Ancre,  and  many  otfaeis  employed  them  on  aneh  oofiaainna. 

■*  Musj  priarts  of  tha  Leagaa  had  had  made  email  wazan  unagea,  representmg  the 
flguraaof  Haniy  IH.  and  tha  King  of  NaTarre,  which  they  placed  upon  thaaltar,  and  fiv 
forty  anooeesiye  days,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  pricked  with  pointed  weapons,  and 
on  the  last  day  pierced  them  to  the  heart 

^*  A  hill  of  Qalllee,  where  the  witch  of  Endor  nUsed  to  Saul  the  ghost  of  SamneL   28th 
Samnal  L,Teraea7,  8, 11  to  15,  20. 
■«  82nd  1st  Emg^  Tenes  10  to  28. 

M  A  tribune  of  tha  people  at  Boma,  who  having  fidled  to  dissnada  Crassns  from  his 
expedition  agamst  the  Partbians,  pbced  a  hnnung  cauldron  at  the  gate  of  the  city  whence 
hm  took  his  departore,  cast  certain  magical  herha  therem,  and,  inyoking  the  hilemal 
dmtleay  daroted  the  expedition  to  destructian. 

^  The  King  died  of  the  wound  on  the  morning  of  the  8rd  of  August,  at  tbe  age  of 
tbirty-iuna ;  tha  injury  waa  not  in  itself  mortal,  but  the  knife  was  poisoned.  With  him 
pfwiahftd  the  branch  of  Valois,  which  had  reigned  261  years,  and  given  thirteen  kmgs 
to  Franca.  It  has  been  said  that  he  died  m  the  very  house  where,  serenteen  years 
before,  he  had  assisted  at  the  councO  in  which  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  waa 
resolTed  upon.    This,  however,  cannot  be  true,  as  the  house  was  not  then  built 

>^  Tbe  King  of  Navarre  knelt  at  his  bedside,  sighs  and  tears  not  permitting  hhn  to 
apeak.  He  took  his  llqesty's  handa  between  his  own  and  kissed  them.  The  King, 
peroeivmg  that  he  was  silent  through  strong  emotion,  embrsced  his  head,  kissed  him, 
and  gave  him  his  benediction.    The  nextday  the  King  died. 

■*  Crillon,  sumamed  the  Bnva,  to  whom  Henxy  IV.,  from  his  field  of  victory  at 
Arques,  wrote  his  famous  hoonic  letter:  **  Hang  %fe^  CriOon/  we/ongki  at  Arquei, 
oiMifQuwennoithtre.'-AdieHfhraveOnUon.    I Unt ytm^righl or wnmg,^ 
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*  Louis  v.,  known  under  the  name  of  le  Famtet,  died  without  issue  in  the  year  987. 
He  wu  the  hat  of  the  CariovrogUn  dynasty:  for  the  orown  of  France,  which  should,  by 
hoeditaiy  right,  have  fallen  to  his  paternal  uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  then 
^ven  by  the  General  States  of  the  kingdom  to  Hugh  Capet 

*  The  author,  paying  more  regard  to  poetical  derign  than  to  actual  cbrondogy  of 
events,  suppooes  the  assembly  of  the  States  to  have  taken  pUoe  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IIL,  whereas  they  were  not,  m  fiut,  held  till  four  years  after. 

*  Tbe  Inquisition,  which  the  Dukes  of  Guise  wished  to  establish  in  Franoe. 

*  President  of  the  Parliament,  through  whoee  exertSona  the  designs  of  Spam  and  the 
Letgoe  sgainst  the  throne  were  chiefly  defeated:  and  by  whoee  efforts  the  cekbratad 
e^  which  forbade  the  carrying  of  the  crown  out  of  the  royal  family  was  passed. 

*  Mortars  were  first  brought  into  use  in  the  wars  m  the  Low  Countries.  Their  in- 
vtatioQ  ii  ascribed  to  an  Italian  engineer. 

'  EGzsbeth  had  about  this  time  forwarded  suppfies  of  men  and  money  to  Fxiace. 
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The  body  of  4000  nUien  wkkh  had  finit  arriTed,  under  the  cwninnmi  «f 
WiDSamty  was  ahortlj  aftor  frinlbrood  by  a  aeoond  nndw  tha  £arl  of  Fmrr     Wm 
aids  the  port  of  Hayre  de  Graoe  waapat  into  the  banda  of  the  Enc^iah  Qvean. 
t  Daring  the  adnunktrationa  of  Oaiduuda  Bicheliea  and  Maaarin  nmnj 
priaonera  wen  aaddMlj  and  nolently  confined  at  Vmocnnea. 


BOOK  vn. 

I  IL  KmgB  fi.  T.  IL 

*  The  Oefaiis,  hi  Perria,  hare  a  aeparata  rsHgiao,  which  thej  preCand  to  hmrt  bis 
ibnnded  by  Zoroaater,  and  which  ia  leaa  fbofiah  than  aome  other  human  snpentitioaa,  Ik 
Totaries  wonhippnig  with  aeont  myateriea  the  Snn,  aa  the  una^  of  tbe  Creator. 

*  Inatead  of  a  fiineral  oration  OTcr  the  nnfbrtnnate  Vakia,  the  paDegyzie  ef  hii 
aaaatam  was  pronoanoed  from  the  polpit  at  Borne.  At  Paris  hia  portnit  was  plaeed  <■ 
the  altar  with  the  aaerament  Cardinal  Bets  rehttea  that  on  the  day  of  the  Barxfeadei, 
during  the  nunority  of  tonis  XIV.,  he  saw  a  dtiaen  wearing  a  goriset,  on  which  was 
engraTed  the  figore  of  the  monk,  with  the  uscription  "  SabU  Jacqitet  Chmmt  r 

«  The  only  Kmg  who  obtained  the  name  of  fittherof  his  people. 

*  Qeoige  d'Amboise,  deserredly  belored  both  by  his  King  and  coanti7,fbr  be  loved  and 
sorved  them  both  fatthfiilly. 

'  Tr^nooille.  Among  the  many  great  men  of  this  name,  the  one  bete  alhided  to  ii 
Qny  de  U  TrAoaomlle,  anmamed  the  Valiant,  who  carried  the  arjfCaiRaie,  or  aaoed 
standard  of  Fnnoe,  and  who  reftised  the  sword  of  Coortable  under  Charles  VL 

'  The  Constable,  who  ssTod  France  under  Charles  V.,  conquered  Castllle,  plaeed 
Henry  de  Trastamarre  on  the  throne  of  Peter  of  Cruel,  and  was  Constrfde  of  Fnaeo  sod 
ofCastine. 

*  Entitled  the  Knight  "  without  ftar  and  without  zeproacL**  Francis  L  recetred  the 
order  of  knighthood  from  him  at  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Bayaid  was  killed,  in  152S, 
durmg  the  retreat  of  Bebeo,  in  Italy. 

*  Joan  of  Arc,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  ICaid  of  Orieana,  an  inn-oerrant, 
bom  at  the  riQage  of  Domremi-sur-M ense,  who,  lieSng  endowed  with  bodity  strength  and 
courage  beyond  her  sez,  was  employed  by  the  Count  de  Dunds  tore-estaUiah  thelbrtnxKS 
of  Gharlea  VII.  She  waa  taken  prisoner,  during  a  sally  from  Compiegne,  jn  1480,  oon- 
duoted  to  Bouen,  where  she  waa  tried  and  condemned  aa  a  witch  by  aa  eccleBasdcsl 
tribuna],  equally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  and  waa  burned  to  death  by  the  RngKA^  who 
ahould  rather  have  respected  her  galUntry. 

«•  Louis  XIIL,  bom  m  1601,  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  de  Medieia,  and  bther  of 
Louis  XrV. 

II  Cardinal  Maauin  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  m  1661,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
fluence which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Qneen-Begent  $  but  Cardinal  Biehelieu  nMintainwi 
himself  successfully  agunst  sll  enemies,  and  eren  agafaist  the  King  himself  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  him. 

>*  The  people— that  blind  and  fendous  monster— so  detested  the  great  Colbert  tlvt 
they  wished  to  dismter  his  body;  but  the  Toioe  of  good  sense,  which  pratails  in  the ksf 
run,  haa  rendered  his  memoiy  £br  ever  dear  and  respectable. 
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«*  Loiiit  XIV.,  grradnoa  of  Bmrj  IV^  bora  5th  SepUmber,  1688,  miooeodod  his 
fatiior  in  1648,  and  died  in  1716,  after  a  reign  of  Mventy-two  years. 

^«  The  Academj  of  Scienoei. 

»  Louie  de  Boarboo,  commonly  eaOed  the  Great  Caodtf,  and  Henzy  Wsonifte  de 
Tttrame,  have  been  oouidered  the  greatMl  geoenh  of  their  age:  both  gained  great 
Tietories,  and  Inih  aoqnirad  i^ofy  oven  in  defeat.  The  genhiB  of  Cond^  appeared  more 
adapted  for  a  daj  of  battle^  that  of  Tnrenne  tor  a  campaign.  Tnrenne  obtained  aome 
advantagea  in  war  over  Cond^  when  they  came  to  be  oppoeed  to  each  other:  bat  who 
win  deoide  which  was  the  greater  man?  Gond^  died  m  1688,  at  the  age  of  eixtj-eiz. 
Tnrenne  was  kiUed  by  a  cannon-ahot  while  directing  the  oonstmction  of  a  batteiy  againat 
the  Germans  at  Salsbao,  in  1676.    He  was  baried  at  St.  Denis  with  great  hooonis. 

>•  Marshal  deGatinaU  He  gnned  the  battles  of  Staffiude  and  Ifarsaflle,  and  after- 
wards obeyed  withont  a  mnrmor  the  MarHhal  de  Yilleroi,  who  sent  him  orders  without 
consulting  him*  He  kft  his  command  without  remonstraneey  never  nnmplahied  of  any 
one,  never  requested  anything  from  the  King,  and  died,  fiJce  a  phOosopher,  in  a  small 
country  house  at  St  Gratien,  without  having  augmented  in  the  least  his  original 
fortune,  end  witboiat  having  for  a  moment  belied  his  character  for  modenOaon. 

*'  Maishal  de  Yanban,  the  greatest  military  engineer  that  ever  lived:  he  fiirtified 
altar  his  new  method  800  old  places,  baQt  88  fortresses,  conducted  68  eieges,  and  was 
present  at  140  aedons:  he  left  behind  hhn  12  manuscript  volumes,  full  of  prqjeefcs  for 
the  good  of  the.  state^  not  one  of  which  has  yet  been  carried  into  execution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  did  it  more  honour  than  any  one  dse^ 
in  employing  mathematics  to  the  service  and  advantage  of  his  country. 

1*  Francis  Henry  de  Montmorency  (who  took  the  name  of  Luzembuxg),  Marshal  of 
Fnmoe,  Duke  and  Peer,  gained  the  battle  ef  Cased,  under  the  orders  of  Monsieur, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  commanded  in  chief  at  the  fiunous  victories  of  Mons,  Fleurus, 
Steiidcerque  and  Nerwind,  conquered  provinoes  for  the  Emg,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
and  received  many  mortifications  from  the  Gofernment 

»  He  gained  the  battles  of  Fredelingnen  and  the  first  Hochstet  It  is  worthy  of 
Tsmaifc  that  in  the  ktter  he  oocaped  the  same  ground  where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
afterwards  posted  himself,  when  he  gained,  over  other  generals,  the  great  victory  of  the 
second  Hochstet,  or  Blenheim,  so  frital  to  France.  Having  afterwards  resumed  the 
command,  VlUars  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where  the  enemy  lost 
20,000  men,  and  whkh  was  only  lost  when  the  Maishal^s  wounds  compelled  him  te 
leave  the  field.  In  1712,  when  the  enemies  menaced  a  maxxsh  to  Paris,  and  it  was 
deliberated  whether  Louis  XIV.  should  quit  Versailles,  VillsiB  defeated  Prince  Eugene 
atDenaia,  possessed  himself  of  the  enemy's  dep6t  at  Marchiennes,  raised  the  siege  of 
Laodrecy,  took  Douay,  Quesnoy,  Boochain,  unconditionally,  and  afterwards  made  peace 
at  Bastadt,  with  the  same  Prince  Eugene,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor. 

^  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and  father  of  Louis  XV., 
died  in  1712,  aged  80.  His  wife,  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  died  a  few  days  before  him, 
end  their  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  a  few  days  after. 

*>  Louis  XV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  great  grandfather:  he  was 
eduQsted  by  the  mild  and  prudent  Cardinal  de  Flsury,  who  was  also  Prime  Minister 
during  the  first  years  of  this  reigp. 
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«  AtraepotiraitofPliiBpjDiika  of  QrleuB  uAEegmt^i^bml 
minoritj  of  LoaSi  XY. 

»  Gharlflt  II.  of  Spain,  being  withont  iarae,  left  hie  kmgdoin  bj  will  to  FkSf  f 
AxQOa  (brother  of  ths  aboro-mtationed  Dnke  of  Baigondj),  wbo^  mi  the  ilwtfi  tf  tik 
Emperor,  in  1700,  posseieed  himself  of  tbo  throne;  bnt,  at  the  tnne  wliaa  tlos  wm 
written,  the  aoeeasion  of  the  booae  of  Booibon  aeenied  to  pramise  BUIb  aidvmBtage  u 
France,  wbioh  was  then  al  iasno  with  Spain. 

BOOK  VUL 
*  Ho  eaaaad  hfanadf  to  be  deehred,  bj  that  portion  of  the  ParBameot  vhich  n- 


mahied  fidthfnl  to  his  intarests,  Lientenant-Ganeial  of  tha  State  and  KimgAta  d 
France. 

*  BBm^a,  He  threw  himself  into  the  anna  of  the  League  oat  of  anger  Bgmssi 
Henrj  HI.,  who  had  said  that "  he  was  neither  good  on  shore  or  at  sea.**  He  afterwards 
negotiated  secretly  with  Hemy  IV.,  and  opened  to  hhn  the  gates  of  Perio,  irH-'^rg  fx 
his  rewsrd  the  staff  of  a  Marshal  of  Franoe.-^AjnT  Pauz..  A  aoldier  of  fbrtana,  na^ 
a  Earshal  bjr  the  Dnke  of  HaTenne,  a  passjonste  and  yvy  nximt  ooati,  sLfteiasidi 
hilled  by  the  Dnke  of  Gnise,  son  of  ta  BaiqfH.-^Lji  Chatbb.  One  of  tho  Hanfaib  of 
the  Leagne,  who  were  called  Bastards,  who  would  one  daj  be  legitimated  mt  their  &tfasr^ 
expense.  In  fiust,  k  Ch&tre  afterwards  made  Us  peace  with  Heniy,  who  then  eoo- 
flrmed  hfan  m  the  dignitj  of  Haishal  of  Franoe. 

'  The  Comte  d'Egmont,  son  of  the  Adnural  d*£gmont,  who  was  beheaded  at  Brai- 
iels  along  with  Oo^nt  Horn.  The  son,  continning  fidthfnl  to  the  canae  of  PhiGp  IL 
King  of  Spain,  wM  wnt  to  tiie  assistanoe  of  the  Dnke  cf  Majenne  mt  the  head  «f 
1800  lances.  At  his  entry  hito  Paris  he  reoeired  the  coogratnlstions  of  the  tova. 
The  orator  having  iktrodnoed  some  oompUment  aboat  the  Admiral,  his  firfher,  **  Do 
n<4  menUon  JUm,**  interrupted  the  Count,  **  h$  deaervid  kit  deaA,  for  JU  mbi  a 
reML** 

«  The  batUe  of  Ivry  waa  fought  on  the  14th  Ifsich,  1590,  in  a  plain  between  tbM 
two  rivers. 

*  Marshal  oi  France,  who  oonspionoosly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  ef  Itij. 
He  served  under  five  Kings  of  IVanoe. 

•  Henry  Chmtand  de  Bbran,  Marshal  of  F^ranoe^  Giand  Mastw  of  the  Qrdnanee,  a 
great  soldier:  he  commanded  the  reserve  at  Iviy,  and  contribnted  mneh  to  the  soceen 
of  the  day  by  moving  forward  at  the  right  time  agamst  the'enemy.  After  the  victory  be 
said  to  Henry  the  Great,  ''5!Kre,^oii  Aovodbne  idkrf  Biroii  sfovU  Aose  dbae,  mdhmm 
wkta  kit  King  ttumidkav  diMd."  He  vras  killed  by  a  Gannon4ia]l  at  the  siege  tf 
Epemay,  in  1592. 

'  Charles  Gontand  de  Kron,  Marshal,  Dnke,  and  Peer:  he  afterwards  eonspind 
agahist  Henry  IV.,  and  was  beheaded  in  the  Bastille  m  1602;  upon  tiie  destmetiQO  of 
that  prison,  the  ironwork  of  the  scaiKsld  on  which  he  suffined  was  stiU  visSUe. 

•  Boorr,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  Superintendent  of  the  Finsnees,  Qrsnd  tfMterof 
^e  Ordnance,  and  Marshal  of  Franoe,  after  the  destii  of  Henry  IV.,  received  seves 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Ivry.— Kahoib.  A  man  of  great  merit  and  trae  virtue :  In 
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adviMd  Henry  IXL  agsioit  the  ueaasiDtikxn  of  the  Duke  de  Gaiae,  reoomnwiiding  him 
boldlj  to  Uj  him  bj  the  Uw. 

*  Hauj  de  k  Tour  d'OrUcigaes,  Yisooant  Tarenne^  Manhal  of  Fnuwe.  Henry  IV. 
save  him  C$harh)tte  de  U  Ifiuck,  Prinoees  of  Sedan,  in  merriufsa.  On  his  wedding 
night  he  took  Stenay  by  aeianlt.  The  sorereignty  thus  acquired  was  loet  by  his  son, 
Frederic  Maurice  Dnka  de  BooiUoo,  who,  having  engaged  in  Cinq  Man'  conspinwy 
against  Biohelien,  was  oUig^  to  give  up  Sedan  to  save  his  life:  he,  however,  received  in 
aauhange  extensive  damuns  that  were  more  profitable  in  mere  revenne,  bnt  vrtiich  were 
noeompanied  with  less  power. 

»  IjHDiouiEBBk  fie  commenced  hie  career  as  a  private  soUier,  and  ended  it  in  the 
oflBoe  of  Constable  nnder  Loois  XIIL^Cuebmoht.  Balsac  de  Clennont  d*£ntragnes, 
killed  at  the  little  of  Iviy.-^Dx  Nbslb,  Fboquiebei.  Captains  of  fi%  men  at  anna, 
both  killed  in  this  ^ttle.— Tbsmouillb.  Clande,  Dnke  de  la  Ti6noaiIle,  was  preeent 
at  Ivry.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conrage  and  a  bonndkss  ambition,  very  wealthy,  and 
the  moft  considerable  noble  of  the  Calvinist  party.    He  died  at  the  age  of  thir^-eight. 

"  The  exact  words  need  by  Heniy  IV.  on  the  day  of  Ivxy  were  as  follows:—"  Bal^  to 
my  vkUapktme;  you  mffo/toays aeeUmlhe path o/ktmow  wndghryJ* 

>'  The  bayonet,  which  derives  its  name  from  Bayoone,  where  they  were  first  made. 
>*  Dupleesis-Momay  had  two  horsee  killed  nnder  him  in  this  battle.    He  really  had  all 
the  tangfrtnd  in  action  which  is  here  so  praised. 

M  Biron  was  wonnded  at  Iviy ;  bnt  it  was  in  the  aotkm  at  Fontaine-Francaise  that 
Henry  the  Great  saved  his  life. 

^  It  was  not  at  Ivry,  bat  in  a  skirmish  at  AnmaU  that  the  King  was  wonnded:  he 
afterwards  gsneroosly  phwed  in  his  gnards  the  soldier  that  had  wounded  him*  Althon^ 
not  wounded  at  Ivry,  Henry's  life  was,  nevertheless,  in  great  danger:  he  was  at  one  time 
anxrotanded  by  three  Dutch  squadrons,  and  would  have  perished  there  had  he  not  been 
disengaged  by  Marshal  d'Aumont  and  the  Duke  de  k  Tr^nonHle.  His  friends  even 
thou j^t  him  dead  for  some  tune,  and  when  they  saw  him  return,  sword  m  hand,  and 
oovered  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  they  hailed  his  deliverance  with  great  erics  of  joy. 


BOOK  IX. 

^  This  description  of  the  Temple  of  Love  and  the  personification  of  that  passion  here 
given— not  as  the  son  of  Venus  and  the  God  of  fid>le,  but  with  all  its  tram  of  pleasures 
and  disorders— on  entirely  allegorical.  The  scene  is  placed  in  Cyprus,  ss  the  abode  of 
policy  waa  m  Borne,  for  the  Cyprians  have  in  all  times  been  known  aa  altogether  given 
up  to  Love,  even  as  the  Court  of  Bome  has  long  been  considered  the  moat  politk  in 
Europe. 

*  Near  Gordes,  in  Provence,  celebrated  by  the  sojourn  of  Petrarch  in  its  neighboarhood, 
and  by  his  peauon  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  to  whom  he  oouseorated  his  Muse.  A  house 
b  still  shown  near  the  stream  as  that  where  Petrarch  lived. 

*  Anet  was  built  by  Henry  IL  for  his  mistress  Diane  de  Potiers,  of  whose  mitials, 
variously  arranged,  the  whole  of  the  ornaments  of  this  castk  (situated  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood  of  Iviy)  were  formed,  and  whence  the  place  was  bug  called  Diaoet.  Thk  kdy 
Kved  till  the  age  of  eighty,  and  her  tomb  is  still  shown  in  the  chapel  ef  Anet 
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'  «  Qabri«Ua  d'Erti^  of  an  aneitnt  famihf  in  Kowdj,  nuuried  to  tkn  Smffmrn  6t 
Lianooort,  and  afUnrarda  created  Doehos  de  Bcaofirt,  ftc  Hemy  IV.  idl  m  bit  viik 
bar  daring  the  CitA  Wan:  he  aometimeB  stole  awaj  from  camp  to  virit  Imt:  enoibewii 
near  being  taken  bj  the  cnemj  as  he  peaied  tfanragb  their  pieketa  hi  the  dSagam^t 


*  Cleopatra,  on  her  way  to  Tarsos,  where  Antonj  had  sammoned  bcr,  tmf«lled  ■  a 
magnificent  gallej,  glittering  with  -gold  and  adorned  with  the  finest  pnintings;  tiieanh 
were  of  pnrple,  the  cordage  of  silk  and  gold,  deopatra  was  drcnsed  as  tlie  i 
Venos:  her  wconen  represented  the  Nymphs  and  Graoes:  the  profw  and  tiie  i 
filled  with  most  beantifal  ebildm  disgused  as  Loves.  In  this  eqnipsfo  she  i 
theriTsr  Cjdnos  tothesonndofmanyinstmmentsof  mode.  AH  tfaepodpleof  Ikrmt 
took  her  for  the  Goddess  she  represented,  and  quitted  the  tribonal  of  Antooj  to  mn  hdan 
her  in  admning  crowds:  that Boman himBelf  went  to  reoeSreher,  and  beeame  deapenferir 
enamonredofher. 

BOOKX. 

*  I.  Samuel  y.  2,  8. 

*  The  Chevalier  d*Aamale  was  killed  about  this  time  st  St  Denis,  and  his  death  mich 
weakened  the  party  of  the  League.  His  duel  with  the  Visooant  de  Turenne  is  eoly  a 
fiction ;  but  such  single  combats  were  still  common  at  that  period.  A  oelefanted  dbk 
of  the  kind  took  place  between  the  Sieur  de  Marivauz,  a  Bojalist,  and  the  Sienr  Glaads 
de  MaroUes,  who  held  to  the  League.  They  met  behind  the  Carthnsian  oonvent,  in 
Paris,  on  the  same  day  that  Henry  IIL  was  aesaasinaftpid,  and  fiioght  there  in  pmsincsi 
of  the  people  and  the  army :  MaroUes  was  the  conqueror. 

>  Heniy  IV.  blockaded  Paris  in  1590  with  less  than  20,000  men. 

*  The  ambassador  of  Spain  to  the  League  advised  that  bread  ahoold  he  made  from  the 
bonea  of  the  dead:  his  counsel  was  csxried  pto  effect,  and  only  served  to  haatea  the 
deaths  of  manj  thousand  people. 

*  When  the  houses  of  the  clergy  and  the  convents  were  visited,  they  were  all,  eycn  that 
of  the  Capuchins,  found  provided  for  more  than  a  year. 

*  Cotemporary  historians  relate  that  the  roost  firigbtful  excesses  were  committed  by  the 
Swiss  in  the  pay  of  the  I>uke  de  Mayenne:  it  is  to  them  alone  that  these  lines  apply,  and 
not  to  their  nation  generally,  which,  full  of  good  sense  and  mtegrity,  is  one  of  the  most 
lespectable  m  the  world,  and  which  is  occupied  only  in  preservmg  its  own  fiberties,  and 
never  in  oppressing  those  of  others. 

'  This  stoiy  is  told  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Similar  honrors  happened  also  at 
the  siege  of  Sanoerre. 

*  Such  was  the  generosity  of  Henry  IV.,  that  he  permitted  his  ofiicers  to  send  pro- 
visions to  their  friends  within  the  town:  the  soldiers  followed  their  example.  He  also 
allowed  all  who  chose  to  quit  Paris.    Thus  the  besi^en  reaUy  fed  the  besieged. 

*  The  entry  of  Henry  IV.  faito  Paris  did  not  take  place  until  March,  16d4.  He  Ind 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith  m  1598. 


ANTHOLOGY. 


[TIm  pooni  that  ibUow  an,  eludlf,  tnaslaliani  fromltiJian  ntiions  tfatR 
MUM  ttCBk  Froocb,  GenniD,  and  Latin  loiireeB.    I  can  only  maka  tlik 
ladgmaiit,  aa,  in  moit  eaaea,  I  oannot  withafctaiBtynaina  thaori^^nak.] 


ANTHOLOGY. 


COUNTET  LIFE. 

'*  B«atTii  ille  qoi  proeul  negoiiis 
Patcrnt  nira  bobut  exercet  saia,**  ftc 

How  happy  In  his  humble  lot, 

Who,  void  of  care,  unvext  by  gold, 

With  his  own  oxen  tills  the  field 
His  virtuous  fathers  till'd  of  old; 

Him  nor  the  trumpet^s  stirring  call, 
Nor  Ocean's  bosom  white  with  foam. 

Nor  the  loud  city's  pomp  and  crowds 
Can  tempt  to  leave  his  quiet  home; 

There  round  the  elm  his  careful  hand 
Teaches  the  tender  vine  to  grow, 

Or,  the  rank  sucker  prun'd  away. 
Grafts^  in  its  stead,  the  fruitful  bough; 

Now  turns  he  where  in  some  fair  vale 
His  lowing  herds  in  peace  extend; 

Now  pours  the  mead  in  cooling  jars, 
Now  shears  his  sheep  whiph  lowly  bend 

When  meUow  Autumn  rears  liis  head, 
And  com  and  fruit  his  reign  declare. 

He  joys  to  pluck  the  bursting  grape. 
Or  cull  at  ease  the  melting  pear; 
2m 
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How  soothes  it  then,  at  glowing  noon. 
To  seek  the  cool  grove's  guazding  shadt, 

Or  calmly  rest,  at  balmy  eve. 
Upon  the  greensward,  musing,  laid; 

There,  gliding  'tween  its  flow'xy  banks, 
A  clear  stream  murmurs  by  his  feet. 

And  gentle  birds  with  music  near 
Invite  the  frame  to  slumbers  sweet. 

But,  when  stem  Winter's  angry  blast 
Moans  thro'  the  wood,  and  fitlling  snows 

Hide  the  green  plain,  with  hound  and  horn, 
To  chase  the  tusked  boar  he  goes; 

Or  spreads  with  anxious  art  the  net 

Whose  mesh  the  hungry  lark  shall  snare; 

Whose  subtle  tangles  deftly  check 
The  fleet  foot  of  the  startled  hare. 

Who  would  recal,  'mid  such  pure  joys. 
The  slights  of  love,  the  iUs  of  life; 

But  if,  this  bliss  to  share,  there  be 
Fair  children  and  a  modest  wife, 

Who,  tho'  the  sun's  rude  kiss  hath  tinged 
Her  cheek  with  brown,  shall  gladly  come. 

The  fire  new  trimm'd,  the  meal  prepar'd, 
To  breathe  her  wanderer's  welcome  home; 

Whose  care  first  safely  pens  his  fdd. 
Then,  by  the  clear  hearth's  cheerful  blaaee, 

Of  sober  milk  and  homely  wine, 
Her  plain,  yet  priceless,  store  displaya: 

If  such  there  be,  the  costliest  fare, 
The  choicest  produce  of  the  fidd. 
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AQ  wealth  can  buy»  or  luxury  boast, 
Leas  hupjniiess  to  me  would  yield; 

To  please  the  eye  or  woo  the  taste 
Such  still  be  found  on  Pleasure's  board, 

Mine  be  the  simpler,  sweeter  meal. 
My  fruitful  trees,  my  plains  afibrd. 

At  the  soft  close  of  summer  day, 
If,  from  my  jasmine  porch,  I  see. 

To  the  light  sound  of  the  village  pipe 
My  children  dancing  merrily, 

Or  round  my  hearth,  at  wintry  ere,*^ 
Content  our  sober  feast  to  cheer— < 

Each  young  face  eloquent  of  joy. 
The  song,  the  tale,  the  jest  to  hear, 

I  ask  no  more  ;  these  be  my  joy, 
Of  want  no  fear,  no  thirst  of  wealth, 

To  roe  the  Grods  are  amply  kind, 
If  mine  be  quiet,  love  and  health. 

Rare  blessings!  which  too  oft  mankind 
Forget,  forsake,  despise,  destroy, 

Though,  wanting  these,  life's  but  a  load, 
Their  wealth  a  curse,  a  dream  their  joy; 

Rare  blessings!  for  which  night  and  mom 
To  Heav'n  my  thanks,  my  pray'rs  ascend; 

My  thanks — ^that  they  Aaoe  cheer'd  my  path; 
My  pray'r^^that  ihej  will  $HU  befriend. 

Thus,  in  approving  conscience  blest, 
Rich  in  mine  unfelt  poverty,  i 

As  I  have  happy,  humble  liv'd. 
So  let  me  happy,  humble  die! 
2if  2 
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THE  BAFE  OF  PBOSEBPINK 

SHRifiKiNa  she  cast  the  flow'rs  away — and  where 
That  rude  hand  clasp'd,  imploring  tum'd  her  iaoe; 
Then,  aw'd  at  the  wild  glance  which  met  her  there. 
Sank,  mute  and  moveless,  in  his  stem  embrace; 

O  er  her  the  God,  his  warm  lips  shagg'd  with  hair, 
Bendsy  in  lewd  wonder  at  her  maiden  grace, 
Then  on  her  damask  cheek  and  bosom  &ir 
His  greedy  kisses  leave  their  black'ning  trace. 

Cold  in  his  clinging  arms  she  lies,  and  pale; 
One  hand  that  dread  detested  face  keeps  back, 
And  one  she  holds  before  her  quivering  eyes: 

Too  late — the  flaming  car  moves  on — the  skies 

A  deep  sound  rends — 'tis  helpless  woman's  wail 
'  Miz'd  with  the  clattering  wheels,  the  clanging  whip's 
shrill  crack. 


THE  DEATH  OP  DIDO. 

^*  Relics  of  love,  while  Heav'n  so  will'd  it,  rife 
With  sweets  to  me,  receive  my  poor  remains; 
Free  my  tir'd  spirit  from  its  fleshly  chains: 
End,  end  at  once,  my  hapless  love  and  life. 

I  liv'd  a  Queen,  the  great  Sichaus'  wife; 

Carthage  I  built  swarth  Lybia  which  restrains; 
Half  by  my  flight  of  his  revenge  and  gains 
Foiling  a  greedy  brother's  murderous  knife, 

Happy,  ah  I  happy,  had  I  only  known 
My  door  to  yon  false  Trojan  to  deny; 
Sav'd  but  from  death  my  comfort  to  destroy. 

What  rests  yet  to  suffice  that  heart  of  stone? 

My  blood?  'tis  his" — Wild  oeas'd  she,  and  quidc  pceit 
The  dear  lov'd  traitor's  sword  deep  in  her  firensied  breast 
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THE  BATE  OF  LUCEBCE.* 


**  Vainly  thou  stnigglest:  the  firm  heart  and  true 
Shall  nought  avail:  be  cold  and  difficult  still, 
Or  take  thy  death  or  yield  thee  to  my  will" — 
Hot  Tarquin  spake  and  flash'd  his  blade  in  view. 
**  Nor  this  alone:  by  thee  a  slave  shall  lie. 
Slain  by  my  hand,  as  caught  in  chastest  love 
With  fair  Lucreoe."    Deep  groan'd  she,  and  to  Jove 
One  last  pray'r  breath'd.    Jove  heard  not  her  vain  cry. 

Where  in  her  maddening  shame  and  mortal  need, 
Her  refuge  then?    Self-slain,  and  bath'd  in  gore, 
Lust's  victim  lies.    Rash  counsel  and  wrong  deed ! 

To  yield  to  crime,  then  die?    There  needed  more. 
Better  to  die  than  sin.    Mistaken,  she 
Deem'd  it  enough  to  seem  not  virtuous  be. 

II. 

What  could  she  more,  unfortunate,  alone. 
The  spouse  of  Collatine,  in  her  sad  strait? 
She  wept,  she  pray'd — ^her  pray'r  was  all  too  late, 
All  vainly  in  her  eye  the  bright  tear  shone. 
'    Bent  the  sharp  death  her  ivory  bosom  o'er, 

As  o'er  the  shrinking  dove  the  greedhawk  bends: 
Without  assistance,  or  advice  of  friends. 
Unfortunate,  alone,  what  could  she  more? 
True:  Virtue  bids  us  death  to  sin  prefer: 
But  when  her  best  blood  the  swift  blade  let  fall. 
Say,  what  the  fault  which  then  she  had  in  her? 
By  her  unshar'd,  the  crime  was  Tarquin's  all. 
Its  victim  she.     In  this  alone  her  guilt. 
Spilling  her  own  that  innocent  blood  she  spilt. 

*  Something  of  the  Bime  argamenft  is  pnnaed  in  Sonnet  224  of  Petraxeh.    In  the  fint 
terzet  of  Sonnet  222  be  also  refers  to  Lneretia.    See  psges  188, 4. 
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ON  THE  BIBTH  AND  DBAIH  OF  YJBOH^ 

Yb  happy  swans,  who  guard  the  verdant  shore 
And  the  clear  stream  of  fortunate  Mincio,  say. 
If  it  be  true,  that,  'mid  your  haunts,  of  yore 
Great  Virgil  first  beheld  the  light  of  day? 

And,  Sirens^  ye,  his  song  who  echoing  bore, 
With  whom  his  cabn  life  dos'd,  tell  me — and  maj. 
Ail  ye  tell  true,  pe^ce  be  yours  erermore — 
If  in  your  attns  he  dgh'd  his  soul  away? 

What  greater  grace  could  man  from  fortune  have? 
What  end  was  ever  to  wch  birth  so  meet? 
When  were  so  like  the  cradle  and  the  grave? 

That,  being  born  amid  the  warblings  sweet 
Of  snowy  swans,  the  bard  should  aink  to  sleqp^ 
Moum'd  by  fond  Sirais  of  the  ghwfr  deep. 


BPAMINONDAS. 

I  8BB  before  me  a  red  battle-field. 

From  whose  more  desperate  and  tumultuous  strife 

My  sick  eye  gladly  turns  to  one  far  spot, 

A  small  sole  tent,  where,  pierc'd  with  numerous  wounds, 

His  country's  hope,  Epaminondas  lies. 

Deep  in  his  breast  the  fatal  javelin  hides, 

Whose  barb  withdrawn — so  the  wise  leech  has  spoken — 

Shall  instantly  let  out  the  little  life. 

Faint,  breathless,  while  his  weeping  friends  stand  round. 

He  first  demands  his  shield,  which,  finding  safe, 

He  beckons  to  bring  near  and  kisses  it 

Eagerly  then  he  asks,  and  with  keen  eye 

On  the  scarr'd  soldier  turns,  who  propp'd  his  head, 

'*  fF/fose  18  the  victory?    Ours.    Thbk  all  ts  wbllP' 

When,  of  his  fiiends,  some  mourn  his  early  fidl. 

And  that  he  left  no  children  to  preserve 
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His  memory — ^what  the  mild  rebuke,  his  proud  reply? 
''  Noi  c/uUkis  is  my  raeef  I  leave  bdund 
X^euctra  and  Mantinea  daughters  fair : 
These  to  posterity  shall  hear  my  name*^ 
— ^The  patriot  Theban  spake,  and  from  his  breast 
"Himaqlf  the  javelin  drew,  and,  smiling,  died. 


SONNETS  ON  MAIiT. 


P&OUD  nurse  of  noble  sons  I  whom  happier  yeais 
Saw  in  their  course  of  conquest  sweep  the  earth: 
Fair  temple  once  of  peace  and  innocent  mirth, 
As  now  of  discord  sad  and  ceaseless^  tears; 

How  can  I  hear  thy  piteous  cries,  and  not 
Mourn,  and  how  see,  nor  deepest  sorrow  show. 
Thine  empire^  once  so  mighty,  &ll'n  so  low, 
Thy  trophies  yanish'd  and  thy  pow*r  forgot? 

Thus  sunk,  such  majesty  is  left  e'en  now. 

So  strong  thy  name  still  sounds  on  my  heart's  core. 
That  e'en  thy  ruins,  kneeling,  I  adore: 

What  had  it  been  when,  proud  in  honours,  thou 
Sat'st  queen-like  here,  thy  reverend  tresses  crown'd 
With  gold  and  jewels,  flashing  glory  round? 

II. 

From  the  deep  sleep,  which  sunk  as  in  the  grave, 
Bound  thee  so  long,  awake  and  breathe  at  last, 
And  o'er  thy  wounds  thine  eye  indignant  cast, 
0  mine  Italia!  fool  alike  and  slave; 

Wake,  seek,  and  sigh  for  thy  fair  freedom  ta'en. 
For  ever,  for  thine  own  misdeeds,  away; 
And  from  the  tortuous  path,  too  long  where  stay 
Thine  erring  steps,  the  right  road  strive  to  gain, 
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If  yet  thoa  dar'st  peruse  past  Histoiy's  page, 

Thenoe  wilt  thou  leani  that  they  thy  triumphs  gned. 
Who  now  on  thee  the  yoke  and  chain  hare  jlbc*i; 

Wicked  desires,  weak  counsela,  ctvil  rage. 

Such  to  this  wretched  end  have  sunk  thee  down. 
For  thy  deep  grief  and  shame,  for  thy  proud  foe's 

m. 

Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia?  why  dost  thou 
Trust  the  fiJse  stranger?  fierce,  alike,  to  me 
And  fatal  seem  thy  friends  and  foes  to  be; 
Both  once  obey'd  thee,  both  oppress  thee  now* 

Thus  then  thy  honour,  thus  the  fiune's  pure  glow 
Of  thy  once  mighty  empire  keep'st  ihou  free? 
Thus  to  the  ancient  valour,  which  to  thee 
Vow'd  its  dear  faith,  is  kept  thine  idle  tow. 

Aye,  go!  divorce  thy  pristine  worth!  unite 

With  sloth,  'mid  blood  and  groans  sleep  undismay'dl 
Supinely  sleep  on  ruin's  tottering  height! 

Sleepy  vile  Adulteress,  till  the  thirsty  blade 
Avenging  wake  thee,  in  thy  luxury's  night, 
Naked  and  shameless  by  thy  wanton  laid! 

IV. 

Italia,  my  Italia,  thou  who  hast 
The  unhappy  gift  of  beau^,  from  which  flows 
A  fatal  dowry  of  unnumber'd  woes 
O'er  thy  sweet  brow  by  shame  and  sorrow  cast: 

O.  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  or  else  leas  fair, 
That  those  who  on  thy  charms  now  fondly  dote. 
And  falsely  now  those  charms  to  death  devote, 
Less  fondness  or  more  fear  for  thee  might  bear. 

I  should  not  then  see  these  arm'd  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  tall  Alp,  nor  view  Po's  tranquil  wave 
Red  with  our  blood  revive  the  GbJlio  horde: 

Nor,  doubtful  of  thy  children,  hear  thee  crave 
The  dangerous  succour  of  the  stranger's  sword-— 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  still  alike  a  slave. 
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BOME. 


Shs,  who  80  wide  and  far  in  older  times 

The  con(][ueTing  arms  of  her  proud  empire  threw, 
Mistress  of  many  states,  and  of  the  true 
Virtue  which  to  the  height  of  glory  climbs, 

Lies  a  vile  slave  herself,  nor  hopes  to  end 

The  wrongs  which  German  hate  and  grasping  Spain 
Doom  her  to  bear,  while  still  she  calls  in  vain 
Her  deaf  saints  to  deliver  and  defend; 

And  thns^  her  glory  Men  to  Ae  groond, 
Of  her  old  lofty  valour  reft  and  lorn, 
She  stands  the  butt  of  fate,  the  sign  of  scorn. 

Canst  thou,  my  friend,  hear  without  shame  profound, 
What  with  fiist  tears  and  mantling  shame  I  tell. 
Nor  feel,  like  me,  thy  breast  with  patriot  passion  swell? 


VENICE. 

Wh££E  now  proud  palaces  are  clustering  seen. 
Where  marble,  gold  and  purple  richly  glance. 
Low  huts  once  stood,  together  group'd  by  chance, 
On  desert  shores  and  islands  rude  and  mean, 

Peopled  by  a  bold  virtuous  nation,  who 
From  the  near  ocean  drew  their  simple  fare. 
Together  met  for  mutual  safe^  there. 
Slavery  to  shun,  not  kingdoms  to  subdue. 

Ambition  vex*d  not  then  the  humble  breast: 
Taught  falsehood  worse  in  hate  than  death  to  hold. 
They  knew 'nor  pride  nor  the  vile  thirst  of  gold. 

May  Heav'n,  who  gives  her  now  a  lot  more  blest 
Grant  that  these  virtues  which  I  honour  so 
May  ne*er  from  her  new  wealth  change  or  corruption  know. 
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THB  SIEaB  OF  GENOA,  1684. 

'  **  Mt  Grenoal  if  here  vnih  teaxkas  eye 

I  mark  thy  loyely  form  thiu  shrunk  and  apcnl'd, 
'Tis  that  I  will  not  shame  thee  with  a  aigfa. 
Not  dearth  of  love  in  thy  ungrateful  diild. 

I  read  thy  constancy  and  counsel  high 
In  the  majestic  ruins  round  me  pil'd; 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  proudest  proofs  I  spy 
How  well  against  thy  fate  thy  yalour  toil'd. 

Bright  sufferings  greater  fsune  than  victory  make  I 
Well  was  thy  vengeance  on  the  foe  display'dl 
He  saw  thee  fall'n,  yet  felt  thee  unsubdu*dr' 

— Thus  saw  I  her  glad  course  fidr  Freedom  take, 
Kissing  each  ruin,  as  she  proudly  said, 
^^AyCf  welcome  Deaths  but  neper  servitude.*^ 


THB  CHAMBBB  OF  PBTEiLBCH  AT  AEQUA- 

Boom  I  which  once  held'st  within  thy  narrow  girth 
Him  whose  great  fame  nor  space  can  bound,  nor  time. 
Of  Love  the  master,  graceful  and  sublime, 
By  whom,  with  heav'nly  honour,  while  on  earth. 

Was  Laura  crown'd;  dear^  solitary  spot! 
What  sweet  sad  thoughts^  of  pride,  of  pain,  «ise» 
What  tears  of  shame  and  joy  o*erflow  my  eyes 
To  find  thee  thus  forsaken  and  forgot. 

Agate,  and  precious  jasper,  and  fine  gold 
Were  fitter  monuments  his  dust  to  hold, 
Tet  scarcely  worthy  the  rich  prize  to  claioL 

— But  no:  go  deck  with  baubles  the  vain  monardi's  tombi 
Gems  for  the  brow  where  laurels  will  not  bloom, 
Sufficeth  here  the  Poet's  deathless  name. 
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THB  TOMB  OF  ALETEBI. 

Stop!  in  thk  sacred  tomb  whose  ashee  lie? 

Faiihfid  to  truth,  what  hand  has  known  to  seise 
The  features  of  our  modem  Sophocles, 
Ausonia*6  long-&ll*n  lyre  who  raised  so  high? 

Behold  the  marble,  which  Heay'n's  self  endues 
With  pow'r  and  grace,  suxpassbg  all  the  rest 
Which,  of  sublime  or  beauteous,  e*er  exprest 
Italian  chisel  or  Italian  muse* 

Shake  oB^  my  country,  thine  old  grief  at  last; 
The  fitme,  which  this  great  trophy  sheds  on  thee, 
Sham*d  by  no  sigh,  no  liugering  tear  should  be; 

The  insults  are  avenged  of  ages  past. 

While  to  the  stranger  this  fidr  wonder  cries. 
Here  wrought  Canoya,  here  Alfieri  lies. 


THB  MOBBS  OF  CAITOTA. 

What'b  He,  who,  sculptur'd  from  yon  block  immense, 
Majestic  sits,  leaving  behind  him  far 
The  proudest  boasts  of  art,  with  lips  which  are 
So  quick  and  prompt  that  words  seem  flashing  thence? 

Tis  Moses,  by  the  chin's  grey  honours  known, 
By  the  mild  piercing  eye,  and  brow  of  flame; 
Tis  Moses,  such  as  from  the  mount  he  came, 
While  still  upon  his  face  God's  glory  shone; 

Such  was  he,  thro'  the  vast  and  sounding  wave 
With  Israel  when  he  march'd,  such  too  when  he 
Beckon'd  the  flood  whexe  Egrpt  found  her  grave. 

Yet  Ye,  his  charge,  to  fidse  Gods  bent  the  kneel 
Why  then  some  image  rais'd  ye  not  like  this? 
Such  to  adore  had  scarcely  seem'd  amiss. 
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LINES  WMTTBN  IN  THE  GULF  OP  BATA,  NBAE 
NAPLES. 

Sbest  thou  yon  wave  whoee  placid  flow 
Steals  on  the  pebbled  shore  to  meet? 
Seest  thou  the  eephyn  sweet 
That  gentlj  ruflle  as  they  blow, 
The  waters  which  they  love  to  greet? 
Then  mount  our  bark,  nor  longer  rest, 
My  careful  hand  its  course  shall  guide; 
Danger  will  give  our  joy  a  zest 
As  o'er  the  lonely  bay  we  glide. 

Behind  us  fades  the  distant  land; 
While  with  weak  trembling  hand 
Tis  thine  the  docile  oar  to  ply, 
Bent  'neath  the  struggling  helm,  I  tiaoe 
O'er  the  green  Ocean's  troubled  face 
Our  foaming  pathway  rapidly. 

What  freshness  breathes  adown  the  wind! 
Sunk  'neath  the  western  sea,  his  light 
The  gorgeous  sun  hath  now  resigned 
To  the  pale  queen  of  night ; 
The  half-closed  flow'rs,  that  drooping  lay, 
'Neath  his  hot  kiss,  their  charms  display. 
And  breathe  a  fragrance  on  the  breexe, 
While  the  light  gale  of  Even  blowing, 
Around  their  sweetest  perfume  throwing. 
Embalms  the  earth,  the  sky  and  seas. 

Along  the  shore  what  music  floats. 
Or  dies  along  the  tranquil  main; 
Echo  prolongs  the  notes. 
And  joins  them  in  a  mellowed  stnun. 
Mistrustful  of  the  clouded  skies 
The  fisher  folds  his  net,  and  hies 
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To  where  his  own  dear  hearth-ligh'ts  burn, 
Where  with  loud  cry  and  close  caress 
His  playful  children  round  him  press, 
And  greet  their  &ther's  glad  return. 

But  falling  now  a  thicker  shade 
Spreads  deeper  gloom  across  the  main; 
The  sounds  expire,  the  dim  shores  fade, 
And  rilenoe  holds  her  r^gn. 
It  is  the  soft,  the  balmy  hour. 
When  bow'd  'neath  Melancholy's  pow'r 
The  mind  in  pensive  dreams  recals 
The  works  and  worth  of  other  days. 
And  sees  as  on  those  hills  we  gaze 
Thar  ruin'd  fanes  and  crumbling  halls. 

O  Holy  land,  fair  Freedom's  andent  shrine, 
For  noble  virtuous  deeds  so  fam'd  of  yore  I 
Now  are  weak  sons  and  worthless  Ceesars  thine, 
Fall'n  is  thy  state !  thy  heroes  are  no  more  I 
Tet  haply  here  the  ardent  soul  might  feel 
E'en  from  the  grave  their  spirit  o'er  him  steal, 
As  in  some  time-worn  fime  the  mind  recals 
The  God  once  worshipped  in  its  mould'ring*  walls. 

Sweet  Hill  of  Baia !  Poesy's  fair  seat. 

With  thy  luxuriant  vale,  where  wont  to  meet 

All  that  of  old  were  great,  good,  wise, 
Not  now  of  love  or  glory  the  retreat, 
No  sound,  no  voice  to  mine  replies, 
Nought  but  the  lone  sea's  rippling  noise. 
Which  thine  old  walls  in  mockery  repeat. 

Thus  passes  all — thus  shall  we  pass 

In  turn  away — ^nor  leave,  alas! 

More  trace  than  leaves  our  light  bark  on  the  main; 

Soon  the  slight  ruffle  sinks  and  all  is  calm  again. 
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"LA  GAEDB  HEUBT,  ELLB  NE  SB  BBND  FAB: 

Thb  sons  of  victory  are  no  more; 
Their  struggles  and  our  hopes  are  o'er, 
— ^Weep>  Gallia  I  weep,  thy  glory's  stay. 
Quickly  with  them  has  past  away. 
Our  foemen  well  their  valour  knew, 
And,  knowings  paid  the  homage  due, 
Kindly,  but  vainly,  sought  .to  save 
The  last  poor  remnant  of  the  brave: 
Our  gallant  sons  with  one  loud  cry 
Went  dashing  on,  ''the  guard  may  die. 
But  never  yield  to  slavery." 

And  thou,  proud  chief,  who  twice  to  them 
Hast  ow'd  thy  bloodstained  diadem. 
Thou,  who,  without  their  generous  aid, 
In  hostile  chains  hadst  groaning  laid, 
Napoleon  I  in  that  last  sad  hour, 
When  perish'd  Grallia's  pride  and  pow'r. 
Say,  wert  thou  with  them  charging  there, 
Triumph  to  merit,  death  to  dare? 
— Cife  nothing  pnzing,  freedom  fled. 
For  thee  our  heroes  fought  and  bled; 
While  thou,  in  fienzy  and  affright, 
Didst  turn  thee  from  the  glorious  fight, 
Deaf  to  their  noble  patriot  cry 
Which  fill'd  the  air,  ''the  guard  may  die^ 
But  never  yield  to  slavery." 

Alone  against  a  hostile  world, 
My  country,  was  thy  flag  unfurl'd, 
Thy  flag,  which  o'er  so  many  a  field 
Conquering  had  flown,  was  forc'd  to  yield. 
Not  that  thy  sods  were  grown  less  true. 
Or  e'en  that  numbers  overthrew. 
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Not  always  victory  to  the  strong 

Or  to  the  swift  the  race  belong: 

And  when  just  Heav'n  its  smile  withdraws 

Success  deserts  the  erring  cause. 

Our  &ult  was  this,  too  long  deceived^ 

And  faithful  still,  we  still  believed, 

Our  safety,  freedom,  strength  to  be, 

Napoleon,  &tal  trust !  in  thee. 

Europe  for  this  in  anger  rose 

And  our  old  slaves  stood  forth  our  foes;. 

Monarchs  in  league  thy  haught  crest  bow*d 

France,  who  in  conquest  wert  too  proud; 

And  now  thou  striv'st,  but  O  'tis  vain 

To  rend  their  galling  bonds  in  twain; 

Not  yet  the  strong  detested  yoke 

Rear'd  by  thy  victors  can  be  broke, 

Not  yet  the  curse  of  despot  pow'r 

Be  shaken  off;  but  when  the  hour 

Shall  come — and  come  it  will — at  last. 

Dearer  for  all  our  sufferings  past, 

Then,  brethren,  rally  at  the  cry, 

Your  slogan  old,  ^^the  guard  may  die. 

But  never  yield  to  slavery." 


INNOCENCE  STEUGGLING  AGAINST  PATE. 

As  ploughs  a  ship  the  stormy  main. 
With  cordage  rent  and  shatter'd  sail 

The  sea  so  rude,  so  dark  the  heaven 
And  fierce  the  blast,  hope,  courage  fail — 

Where  Fortune  wills  at  random  driven, 
E'en  so  am  I  compell'd  to  bend; 

Of  friends,  of  fame  I  stand  bereft, 

No  help  or  hope  to  save  me  left; 
Ev'n  innocence  with  me  is  vain, 
And  bears  me  swifter  to  mine  end* 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 

At  midnight,  from  his  tomb^ 

The  drummer  wakes  and  walks; 
And  beating  loud  the  drum 

To  each  swarming  barrack  stalks. 

Their  old  art  recalling  still, 

His  fleshless  fingers  beat, 
With  a  fearful  skill 

Reyeill^,  rally,  or  retreat. 

Strangely  the  sounds  and  ^strong 
On  the  cold  night's  silence  break; 

And  soldiers  perish'd  long 
From  each  festering  grave  awake. 

Those  who,  ice  and  snow  beneath, 

Sdfiening  lay  in  the  far  north; 
These  who  found  alike  their  death 

In  Italy's  hot  earth. 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  slime  of  Nile, 

Or  Araby*s  vast  sands; 
— All  leave  their  sepulchres  awhile, 

And  all  have  weapons  in  their  hands. 

And  at  midnight  too  awakes 

From  his  tomb  the  trumpeteer; 
Quick  his  charger  tried  he  takes, 

And  sounds  loud,  long,  and. clear. 

Then,  of  veteran  cavaliers, 

With  old  wounds  which  newly  bleed. 
Troop  afler  troop  appears, 

Mounted  each  on  airy  steed. 

Their  grey  heads,  'neath  each  helm  loose  tied, 
Orimly  shake;  and  fiercely  wave 
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Their  skeleton  hands  from  side  to  side 
The  long  and  trenchant  ghdve. 

And  at  midnight,  too,  awakes 
From  his  tomb  iheir  Chief  again; 

Slow  his  way  and  firm  he  makes 
GKrded  by  a  gallant  train. 

Small  the  hat  he  wears; 

Plain  garments  wrap  his  form; 
And  at  the  left  side  he  bears 

A  small  short  sword,  his  only  arm. 

The  moon,  thro*  clouds,  lurid  and  wan 

Lighted  the  spectre  crew. 
As  by  a  motionless  flag  The  Man 

Stopp'd  that  strange  army  to  review. 

First  the  changing  ranks  present, 
And  next  their  weapons  shouldered  bora; 

At  beat  of  drum  then  filing  went 
Their  silent  Chief  before. 

Of  his  Captains,  slow  the  Chief, 

The  trusty  circle  nears; 
To  one  he  stoops  and  whispers  brief. 

Whispers  and  disappears. 

France  was  the  word  he  spoke; 

— ^Along  the  banks  of  Seine 
The  accents  swell'd — and  woke 

What  echo?    St.  HELtNs! 

To  our  fields,  so-calFd,  of  Bliss,* 
Go  at  midnight  murk  and  cold, 

Solemn  stem  review  like  this 
Will  you  see  dead  Csasar  hold. 

*  Chtanpt  Elgtiu^  the  looaU  of  the  snppoBed  reyiew. 
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IHB  ABHBY. 
How  sweet!  when  evening'^  Bolitarj  star, 
Ushering  modestly  night's  silent  car, 
Slow  on  its  course  thro'  Heav'n's  grey  vault  aacenda, 
And  darkness  o'er  the  earth  with  day  contends; 
How  sweet!  to  bend,  o'er  the  deserted  phdn, 
Our  reverent  footsteps  to  that  rustic  fane. 
Where,  though  its  simple  threshold  rarely  trod 
The  moss  impede,  yet  speaks  to  virtue  Grod. 
Hail!  thou  dark  cypress,  hail!  funereal  glooms. 
Hail!  holy  walls  which  gird  our  village  tombs; 
I  bless  each  simple  stone  by  which  I  tread; 
Evil  to  him  who  would  profane  the  dead! 
Before  each  humble  grave  my  knee  has  bent. 
And  to  my  step  the  nave  its  echoes  sent: 
What  gloom  I  what  silence !  dimly  on  the  oght 
Sends  thro'  the  cloister'd  shades  its  trembling  light 
The  nngle  lamp,  which,  while  the  tir'd  world  sleeps^ 
Still  near  the  holy  shrine  its  lone  watch  keeps, 
Consoling  emblem  of  that  pitying  eye 
Which  beams  on  man  with  ceaseless  love  from  high. 

— Advance:  no  sound  upon  my  strain'd  ear  fiJls; 
The  court  is  clear'd;  alone,  ye  sacred  walls, 
I  stand  amid  you;  here  my  harass'd  soul 
Its  grie&,  its  love  may  breathe  without  control. 
Trusting  to  Heav'n  that  secret,  which,  alone 
Should  be  by  it  receiv'd,  to  you  made  known. 

But — can  I,  can  I  with  such  thoughts  draw  near 
This  awful  spot  without  a  secret  fear; 
Can  I,  great  God!  to  thy  pure  altar  dare. 
Burning  with  love  and  grief  this  heart  to  bear. 
Nor  tremble  that  thine  holy  majesty 
Should  vindicate  the  reverence  due  to  thee — 
Tes;  for  I  blush  not  for  the  flame  I  nutse 
That  love  is  pure  which  springs  from  virtue's  source, 
Pure  e'en  as  her  to  whom  its  hopes  aspire, 
in  my  bosom  burns  a  sacred  fire. 
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Faith  honours — time  confirms — misfortunes  prove 
To  Elarth,  to  Heav'n,  my  great,  my  deathless  love: 
So  dread  I  naught,  Abnighty  Lord!  before 
Thy  throne  of  grace,  the  passionate  tale  to  pour; 
Despite  the  awe  which  here  should  chill  my  frame, 
My  fond  lips  fearless  dwell  on  Ellen's  name. 
Which,  like  some  sleepless  spirit's  plaintive  wail, 
From  tomb  to  tomb  borne  on  the  midnight  gale, 
Breaks  the  dead  silence  which  should  here  alone  prevail. 

Ye  cold  mute  tombs,  ye  hallowed  shades,  fareweH! 

Night's  echo  thrice  the  growing  hour  has  told, 
Since  first  before  the  shrine  my  hot  tears  fell; 

But  Heav'n  has  seen  them  and  I  go  consol'd. 
— Haply,  e'en  now,  alone  in  thoughts  of  me, 
On  other  diore  may  Ellen  musing  be, 
Or  at  some  gloomy  temple's  desolate  shrine, 
Telling  to  Heav'n  her  griefi  with  tears  like  mine. 

ON  HAPPINESS. 

If  fix>m  the  speaking  brow  were  known 
The  inward  ills  'neath  which  we  groan, 
How  often  pity  would  be  due 
Where  hate  and  envy  now  pursue. 
Within  himself  we  then  shoidd  know 
That  man  contains  his  direst  foe. 
That  aU  his  joy  is  this  at  best. 
He  seems  to  others  to  be  blest. 

II. 
If  happiness  alone^  were  Man's  desire 
The  courted  bliss  how  soon  might  he  acquire! 
That  gain'd,  does  it  appease  his  aching  breast? 
— He  wishes  to  be  happier  than  the  rest; 
But  vain  the  aim;  such  hope  itself  defeats; 
His  erring  estimate  the  fond  search  cheats; 
In  this  the  fiiult  that  he  himself  deceives, 
And  happier  than  they  are  mankind  believes. 
2n2 
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THE  SENTINEL. 


Above  out  camp  her  quiet  light 

The  silver  moon  at  midnight  flung, 
When  thus  a  young  and  gallant  knight, 
Leaning  upon  his  stout  lance,  sung: 
Fly,  sweet  gale!  fly,  and  o'er  the  deep^ 

Waft  my  vow  to  my  heart's  own  land, 
Say,  that  my  sure  watch  here  I  keep. 
My  sure  watch  here  I  keep 
Where  Glory  and  where  Love  command. 

The  fight  may  with  the  morrow  come 

Whose  strife  shall  yield  me  honours  fair; 
Victory  must  fatal  be  to  some; 
If,  lance  in  hand,  I  perish  there. 
Fly,  fly  sweet  gale !  my  last  fond  sigh 

Waft  to  my  own  far  father-land. 
Say,  that  her  true  son  here  I  die, 
Her  true  son  here  I  die 
Where  Glory  and  where  Love  command. 

HOPE. 

Hope  is  indeed  a  sweet  sweet  thing. 

It  stills  our  pain,  it  soothes  our  caze, 
But,  tell  me,  Ellen,  if  Hope  bring 

Nought  in  its  train  the  profit  where? 
I  own  that  you  are  kind,  yet  fain 

Would  have  that  kindness  more,  or  less: 
Why  only  to  be  kind  such  pain^ 

If  with  hope  only  you  can  bless? 
Aye  to  expect  and  never  end, 
If  love  its  ardour  so  must  spend, 

Death  shall  my  prison  ope: 
Vain  these  cold  common  smiles  of  thine ! 
Sweet  Ellen  I  in  despair  we  pine 

When  we  for  ever  hope. 
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PUBLIlB. 

"  UtJUf  M  f9>fif  MCfifiif  futfcter  Atfrfif, 
/i^nolMf  jMoori^  mJhgpie  obtumu  aratrOf 
Quern  wmleent  omxB,  mOrit  tol^  eduetU  mber,**  ^  ^. 

As  springs  a  modest  flow'r  in  some  lone  mead. 
Where  nor  the  plough  offends,  nor  cattle  feed, 
The  soft  gales  fan,   the  sun  matures  its  bed, 
And  gentle  showers  revive  its  drooping  head; 
Kiss'd  bj  fresh  dews,  cool'd  by  light  zephyr's  wing. 
New  charms  each  day  the  fostering  seasons  bring, 
Till,  perfect  ev'ry  grace,  it  shines  reveal'd 
The  summer's  pride,  the  glory  of  the  field. 
But  ah!  by  some  rude  hand  if  torn  away, 
How  soon^  o'er  all  that  we  so  lov'd,  decay 
Spreads  his  chill  blight:  how   soon  neglected    lies 
What  so  late  won  all  hearts,  what  charm'd  all  eyesl 
Its  beauty  stal'd,  hues  dimm'd,  and  fragrance  flown» 
Coldly  aside  the  worthless  weed  is  thrown. 
— So  blooms  the  maid,  in  conscious  virtue's  pride. 
Beloved  and  lovely  by  her  mother's  dde; 
Thence  Bever^d,  JUnc'r-like  does  she  fade  and  fall. 
Friendless,  forsaken,  and  forgot  by  all 


PXJBEI. 

"  Ut  vkhM  m  nmdo  viiU  qua  naacHur  <trv9 
Nunyyam  te  exioOUf  mmquam  mUem  eSmeal  woam^  4^  #c* 

As  a  weak  vine,  in  some  unshelter'd  field. 

Whose  head  nor  soars^  nor  fruit  whose  branches  yield. 

Stilly  prone  and  profitless,  which  idly  creeps. 

And  in  the  dust  its  grovelling '  tenor  keeps; 

No  friendly  hand  their  propless  weight  to  train, 

The  spreading  boughs,  uncar*d  by  all,  remain. 
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But  if  some  elm  be  near  to  guard  and  guide. 
The  peasant  tends  it  to  his  sheltering  side; 
Each  glad  result  from  the  wise  union  flows, 
New  beauty  this,  new  vigour  that  bestows, 
That  the  stem  prude,  who,  coldly  chaste,  remains. 
No  friend  her  course  directs,  her  steps  sustains — 
This  the  sage  maid  whom  Love's  soft  fettecs  de, 
Alike  her  parent's  pride,  her  husband's  joy. 

WOMAN. 

When  Adam  first  the  all-beauteous  Eve  beheld, 

His  own,  HeaveuHBent,  his  solitude  to  cheer, 
Grreat  love  their  mutual  bosoms  instant  swell'd. 

She  kiiid  to  him  as  he  to  her  was  dear; 
If  to  hope  faith  in  Woman  be  not  vain. 

That  fame,  in  Eden,  sure  she  then  had  won; 
How  could  she  otherwise  than  true  remain. 

To  tempt  and  try  her,  when  she  had  but  one? 
Fool!  when  was  Nature  cheated  of  her  due? 

Adam  was  comely,  vigorous,  and  young, 
Brave,  gentle,  quick  of  wit,  in  love  most  toue ; 

Yet  liked  she  better,  though  a  Devil's  tongue 
The  flattery  spoke^  to  listen,  than  forget 
Woman's  first  latest  lesson — to  coquet. 

ON  LEAVING  FRANCE. 

—  Though  much  has  vex'd,  it  soothes  me  that,  where'er 

From  state  to  state  I  roam,  from  fair  to  fair. 

Not  e'en  in  jest  has  my  free  heart  and  proud 

To  woo  these  Grallic  damsels  ever  bow'd; 

Nay  more,  has  spurn'd  their  smiles,  more  pleas'd  indeed 

To  fail  with  others  than  with  them  succeed; 

Manners,  which,  haughty  and  aflected,  show 

The  natural  filth  of  the  weak  heart  below; 

Beauty  so  little,  arrogance  so  great; 

Between  two  plastered  cheeks  a  small  nose  set; 
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A  cold  senteniiousness  which  racks  the  heart; 

Simplicity  their  boast,  their  practice  art, 

Not  e'en  a  finger  ever  mov'd  by  chance; 

Rank  flow'rs  in  a  rich  Tase^sucJi  are  thy  daughterSi  France  I 

I. 

When  Time  was  young,  ere  Love  from  out  the  breast 
Of  primal  Chaos  drew  the  slumbering  light, 
E2arth,  sea,  and  air  lay  cloak'd  in  shapeless  night, 
And  darkness  pall*d  them  in  her  sable  vest: 

E'en  so  my  heavy  spirit,  by  sloth  opprest. 
Laid  in  a  dark  and  sluggish  body  dight, 
Uncouthy  un&shion*d,  wanting  sense  and  sight. 
Till  thy  bright  eyes  with  love  my  bosom  blest. 

Then  changed  my  nature;  quickening  lustre  stole 
O'er  the  dull  blank  of  my  long  listless  soul; 
The  sacred  flame  and  most  sweet  pow'r  of  love 

With  a  new  life  my  being  did  endue; 
Borne  on  his  wing  my  eager  spirit  flew 
From  grovelling  earth  to  purer  worlds  above. 

II. 

As  some  young  fawn — ^when  balmy  Spring  succeeds 

In  smiles  and  beauty  Winter's  cheerless  reign — 

Forth  from  his  lair  at  early  morning  speeds 

To  taste  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  plain, 
Bounds  in  glad  freedom  over  earth,  and  feeds, 

Alone  and  thoughtless  of  the  hunter's  train^ 

Where'er  the  dictate  of  his  fancy  leads, 

By  purling  rivulet  or  rich  champaign. 
No  fears  for  liberty  distract  his  hearty 

No  foe  he  dreads — ^but  ah  I  the  fateful  dart 

Pierces  his  flank,  and  bleeding,  low  he  lies. 
Ev'n  thus  my  Mary  was  my  April  spent ; 

Thus,  free  from  care,  I  foUow'd  fancy's  bent. 

Till  the  shaft  pierced  me  from  those  killing  eyes. 
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III. 


If  it  be  love  to  bend  on  earth  the  sight, 
Seldom  and  low  to  speak,  jet  often  sigh, 
Pensive  and  sad  to  roam  the  wild  wood  by, 
Scorch'd  with  a  fire  which  ceaseless  bums  and  bright; 

If  it  be  love  on  fleeting  clouds  to  write. 
To  sow  on  waters,  to  the  bieeze  to  crjy 
To  seek  for  darkness  when  the  day  is  nigh. 
And  look  for  sunshine  with  the  thickening  njght, 

To  hate  each  hour  of  life,  for  death  to  pny, 
— K  these  the  tokens  are  which  true  love  tell. 
Then  ah!  too  sure  my  spirit  owns  his  sway; 

For  such  my  state;  in  me  those  feelings  swell: 
In  my  heart's  heart  the  unseen  wound  I  feel. 
Which  art  can  never  dose,  nor  time  shall  ever  heaL 


IV. 

With  dance  and  song  to  chase  the  lagging  hour 
A  band  of  Loves  had  met;  one  rosy  wight 
Exclaim*d — "  Up^  up  and  take  awhik  our  Jlightr 
"  Wheref  ask'd  his  mate:  "  To  our  own  EUeu't  bamW: 

Thus  said,  as  young  bees  round  the  sweetest  flow'r 
Cluster,  they  hasten'd  to  my  soul's  delight. 
And  o'er  her  downy  cheek  and  forehead  white 
And  pouting  lips,  their  eager  kisses  show'r. 

How  sweet,  my  love,  thus  girt  with  loves  to  see! 
Two  on  her  fidr  brow  their  arch'd  bows  implied. 
Two  in  her  bright  eyes  waved  their  torches  free; 

One,  who  in  vain,  both  cheek  and  lip  had  tried. 
Fell  on  her  breast;  thence  looking,  with  sly  glee, 
'^Wko$  better  off  than  If  exulting  cried. 
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T. 


The  mm,  the  moon,  the  angels  stood  around 

The  seat  of  Nature,  when,  with  wonderous  hand. 

Lady!  in  Eden,  she  thine  image  phnn'd, 

With  each  rare  grace  and  perfect  beauty  crown'd. 

The  air  was  calm  and  soft,  clear  was  the  day; 
With  Venus  Jove  exchanged  the  approving  smile; 
And  'mid  the  Graces  fair  Love  sat  the  \f  hile, 
Those  charms  admiring  which  should  spread  his  sway. 

Thence  was  thine  excellent  beauty  sent  below^ 
High  Heav'n's  eternal  model  to  proclaim, 
Whence  all  the  future  fair  shall  fashion'd  be. 

Others  may  beauteous  be  of  eye,  lip,  brow. 
Beauteous  of  face,  hands,  feet,  of  finest  frame. 
But  all  are  ta'en — ^where  all  are  join*d— from  thee. 


TI. 

My  love  in  her  bright  glances  conquest  bears; 

Whate'er  she  looks  upon  becomes  more  sweet; 

Where'er  she  passes  crowds  around  her  meet; 

Whom  she  salutes  his  sinking  heart  despairs; 
With  downcast  eyes^  to  crush  the  hopeless  flame 

He  stdves,  and  o'er  his  imperfection  sighs; 

Before  her  pride  grows  meek,  and  anger  flies; 

— Aid  me,  ye  fair,  her  honour  to  proclaim. 
Each  milder  wish,  each  humbler  thought,  within 

His  bosom  springs,  her  gentle  voice  who  hears; 

Nor  less  her  virtues  than  beauties  win. 
And  when  she  smiles,  ye  Gods!  what  tongue  can  say, 

What  mind  retain,  so  lovely  she  appears, 

The  kindling  charms  that  o'er  her  fair  hce  play. 
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vn. 


Aye !  here  the  fount,  whioh,^  pioud  that  my  nreel  lo^re 
Sought  it  80  oft,  mirrored  her  inmge  fiur; 
And  here  the  flowery  meada  where  she  would  rove 
Fresh  garlands  weaving  fon  her  glossy  hair ; 

Here  on  the  mossy  bank  she  oft  redin'd, 
Here  did  her  light  form  glide  the  gay  dance  thro'; 
Here  did  she  smile  on  me;  and  here  behind 
The  gnarPd  oak  hide,  hide,  that  I  only  knew; 

Here,  by  this  grot  whose  mouth  the  laurek  choke^ 
Her  hand  she  smiling  gave,  and  kissed  my  brow» 
So  sweet,  my  spirit  feels  the  thrill  e*en  now. 

To  fount  and  meadow  then,  to  grot  and  oak, 
My  thanks  I  render,  scattering  thus  to  Heaven, 
Flow'rs  of  all  scent  and  hue  for  such  great  favouia  giten. 


VIII. 

Oft  on  my  mind  returns,  in  hues  whiob  ne'er 
Can  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory 
Be  ras*d,  the  dress,  the  time,  the  dear  spot  where 
'Twas  mine  my  gentle  mistress  first  to  see; 

How  fair  she  seem'd,  thou  Jx>ve  canst  wdl  declare 
Who  ever  heldst  with  her  sweet  company; 
Her  winning  grace,  her  mild  angelic  air 
By  speech  or  fancy,  ne'er  can  equalled  be. 

As  o'er  some  lofty  mountain  peak'd  with  snow 
Darts  the  proud  sun  his  bright  and  burning  ray. 
So  o'er  Iter  snowy  robe  the  rich  hair  fdL 

What  boots  it  here  or  time  or  spot  to  show? 
Where  shines  an  orb  so  bright  'tis  always  day, 
And  Eden  where  so  fair  a  form  doth  dweU. 


^\ 
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IX. 


Never  witli  flow'r  so  fair  did  mortal  see 
A  stately  lily  the  green  mead  adorn; 
NeveTy  from  jasmine  or  white  rose,  was  borne 
Fragrance  so  sweet  on  summer  gale  to  me. 

Asy  gentle  Lady,  fragrant  seems  to  be 

Thy  bosom's  billowy  whiteness,  which  to  scorn 

And  shame  doth  pnt  the  ireshness  of  the  mom. 

When  firom  his  first  pure  beams  Night's  cold  shades  flee. 

Yea  I  even  if  the  milky  way  above 

With  thy  most  fiur  and  delicate  breast  should  vie, 
Less  clear  and  stainless  would  its  radiance  prove. 

If  too  it  aught,  O  matchless  beauty,  I 

Might,  by  thy  kind  leave  venture  to  prefer 
My  love's  devoted  purity  it  were. 


Lady,  to  night  those  raven  tints  restore, 
As  clouds  the  moon,  which  blackly  tress  thy  brow, 
To  vermeil  mom  that  young  cheek's  happy  glow. 
Thy  lips  to  the  opening  rose,  and  breathe  no  more 

The  rifled  fragrance  of  Arabia's  shore: 
Give  back  thy  thotband  thefts,  nor  longer  owe 
Those  teeth  to  ivory  and  that  breast  to  snow; 
Tield  to  the  sun  those  bright  eyes  I  adore, 

Or  let  their  light,  like  his,  impartial  play; 
Smiles,  Bluidies,  Joys,  Loves,  Graoea — ^which  in  thee 
So  mix  and  meet  that  Heaven  on  earth  we  see — 

To  the  else  beggar'd  Gods,  at  length,  repay, 
And,  last  worst  spoil,  unloving  love,  resign 
The  free,  the  tranquil  heart  which  late  was  mine.    . 
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XI. 


It  waa  a  strange  wild  dream  which  met  mine  ejes! 

— Lady,  methought  that  we  were  doomed  to  rore 

Thro'  Hell'e  dark  regions,  where  stem  justice  drove. 

Our  mutual  crimes  to  question  and  diastise: 
Rashness  was  mine — ^for  prudence  love  defies — 

In  that  a  Goddess  I  had  dar*d  to  love; 

And  thine,  O  hear,  harsh  beauty,  and  improve, 

That  in  a  form  so  fair  a  cold  heart  lies. 
As  mute  we  stood,  waiting  the  dread  rebuke 

For  our  past  sins,  my  vision  chang'd — and  then 

(While  Hell  the  aspect  of  an  Eden  took) 
Joy  cheer*d  our  hearts  and  smootih'd  our  brows  again ; 

Mine  that  I  still  on  thy  sweet  face  could  look, 

Thine  that  thou  still  couldst  make  and  mark  my  pain. 


XII. 

Sleeping  at  point  of  dawn,  methought  that  I 

Was  chang'd — nay,  smile  not! — to  a  spaniel,  round 
Whose  delicate  neck  a  ring  of  gold  was  bound, 

Whence  stream'd  a  band  of  snow-white  silk  on  high, 

Around  me  was  a  flowery  meadow,  where 
Amid  her  lovely  fellows  Chloris  sate  : 
She  saw,  fed,  fondled  me;  with  joy  elate 

I  frolicked,  and  she  followed,  here  and  there. 

Then  ask'd  she,  '^  HoWy  from  Thyrsi^  aide  away^ 
My  love^  your  master^  canst  t/um  bear  to  be?** 
When  I  would  fain  have  said  "  Myself  am  he^^ 

She  took  me  on  her  lap,  there  bid  me  stay 
Thus  baknc'd,  while  to  mine  her  sweet  lips  bent — 
Ah!  when  she  should  have  kissed  me,  the  dream  went 
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XIII. 


By  Wear's  green  banks  when  first  in  youth  I  stray'd, 

Scarce  higher  than  the  dog  that  by  me  play'd, 

I  lov'd  sweet  Ellen;  from  that  moment  she 

An  angelf  not  a  mortal,  seem'd  to  me; 

— ^At  length  I  said,  ^^ /  hoe  thee"  and  my  heart 

Felt  more;  but  there  my  weak  tongue  lost  its  art; 

She,  with  a  balmy  kiss,  replying  smiPd 

<<  Thau  little  hnow'st  the  lave  thou  talXst  of,  child:' 

Since  then  with  others  she  has  lov'd,  till  now 

When  Time  has  written  man  upon  my  brow, 

And  taught  me  love — sweet  source  of  my  sad  pains — 

I  love  her  still,  she  still  my  love  disdains; 

All  my  young  passion  cruel  to  forget^ 

While  on  her  one  dear  kiss  my  memory  lingers  yet. 


XTV, 

Gone  was  mine  Ellen.    Wild  with  haste,  I  run 

And  cried  ^^What  know  yef"  to  the  waves.     Said  one, 

"/,  who  was  Jirst  to  greet  thine  idol  fair ^ 

Now  kiss  the  share  grateful  for  gift  so  rare.*' 

I  ask'd  a  second:  ^^fVhen  away  she  wenty 

Her  beauteous  brow  spoke  it  a  soul  content?" 

And  rippling  it  replied:  ^^So  sweet  she  smiPd, 

The  hoarse  winds  silent  grew,  the  tost  sea  mild" 

Another  whispering  came;  *^'Twas  mine  to  see 

Een  now  the  sea-nymphs  swell  with  jealousy^ 

As  rov'd  her  bright  eyes  o'er  the  calm  blue  wave!* 

Then  said  I:  ^^Sure  for  me  some  charge  she  gave. 

Sent  me,  at  least,  by  thee  one  poor  farewell  f 

— Slow  past  the  senseless  wave,  nor  further  deign'd  to  telL 
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ON  TWO  SISTERS. 

In  songy  dance,  beauty,  wit,  two  fair  nymphs  vied; 
Equal  in  ev'ry  charm  the  heart  to  lure, 
Twin  roses  they  appeared — as  sweet,  as  pure — 
Or  sister  stars  which  sparkle  side  by  side. 

I  knew  not,  for  the  two  were  match'd  so  well, 
The  crown  of  beauty  which  should  win  and  wear; 
Though  I  could  say  no  other  is  so  fair, 
Of  these  the  fidrest  which  I  could  not  tell. 

Had  it  been  thine,  blest  shepherd,  such  to  view, 
Seated  on  Ida's  hill,  not  then,  I  ween, 
Had  Venus  to  thine  eyes  the  victor  been. 

The  prize,  had  these  been  there,  to  which  were  due? 
Paris  the  apple  must  have  cleft  in  twain, 
Or  still  unquench'd  would  Troy's  great  strife  remain. 


A  SEEENADR 

BLE88IKG8  upon  the  beauteous  night! 

A  ralver  moon,  an  azure  sky. 
Breathes  not  on  earth  one  zephyr  light, 

Trembles  no  angle  star  on  high. 

The  tender  nightingale  alone 

The  else  perfect  ealence  softly  breaks 
As  from  the  wild  ash  anxious  moan 

He  fondly  for  his  true  mate  makes. 

She  hears;  and  from  her  leafy  seat 
Pours  on  that  listening  lover's  ear, 

The  wiah'd  reply  in  music  sweet, 
"  Lament  not^  dearest,  I  am  here'* 

Their  passion  finds  a  full  return 
Of  chastest  kisses,  mutual  sighs; 

Ah!  Ellen,  wilt  thou  never  learn? 
Like  them  at  once  be  kind,  be  wise. 
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THE  SUICIDE  FOB  LOVE. 

Ain>  com^st  thou,  Lady,  o'er  the  urn 
Thy  harshness  rear'd,  so  late  to  mourn; 
Surely  this  ^d  lone  spot  should  be 
Sacred  to  sorrow  and  to  me. 
I  ask  not  flow'rs  to  deck  my  grave, 
Remorse  or  pity  naught  I  crave: 
Can  £eiding  floVrs  or  tardy  grief 
Bring  to  the  broken  heart  relief? 
If  true  thy  love,  thy  sorrow,  why, 
When  o*er  my  bark  life's  storm  beat  high, 
Wert  thou  not  near  with  saVing  hand, 
Or  firiendly  light  to  point  the  strand? 
Then  back,  nor  with  vain  cries  invade 
The  ancient  forest's  silence  deep. 
Respect,  respect  my  mournful  shade. 
Leave,  leave  me  to  mine  endless  sleep. 

LOVERS  PLIGHTING  FAITH  AT  THE  TEMPLE  OP 
ONID08. 

At  length  love's  gorgeous  temples  see — 

Mary,  approach  the  sacred  shrine,     , 
Better  in  death's  cold  arms  to  be 

Than  thus  in  jealous  doubt  to  pine. 
Oft  hast  thou  sworn— to  me  how  sweet 

The  thought  has  been — ^thro'  good  and  iU 
Thy  iaith  to  keep;  the  vow  repeat  ' 

Which  calms  my  pain,  to  love  me  still. 
— ^Yet  swear  not:  if  thou  wilt  then,  dear, 

Remember  well  the  sacred  spot; 
Tho'  mild  his  imag'd  form  appear. 

The  Deity  forgiveth  not« 
The  crime,  the  penalty  beware, 

Let  lips  and  heart  in  union  move, 
For  earth  and  water,  fire  and  air, 

Will  vindicate  the  cause  of  love. 
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MEMOBY. 

Ik  vain — ^in  vain — day  followa  day, 
They  paae^  and  leave  behind  np  trace; 

Time  never  from  my  soul  away. 
Lost  dream  of  love!  can  thee  efface. 

What  tho'  I  mark  with  calm  cold  eye 
My  rapid  years  behind  me  grow. 

As  sees  ihe  oak  his  sere  leaves  lie 
Scatter'd  in  mouldering  heaps  below; 

And  what  tho'  years  have  blanch'd  my  head, 
Tho*  my  thin  blood  scarce  warms  my  veins. 

Like  stream  within  its  narrow  bed 
Bound  by  stern  winter's  icy  duuns; 

In  my  old  bosom  cherish'd  yet 
Thine  image,  brilliant^  young,  appears, 

Made  chaster,  dearer  by  regret, 

A  deathless  soul  which  feels  not  years. 

Thou  could'st  not,  did'st  not  leave  me — ^No! 

For  when  ray  doting  desolate  eye 
Ceas'd  to  behold  ihee  here  below. 

Sudden  I  saw  thee  thron'd  on  high. 

And  there  thou  dost  my  fond  glance  meet, 
Ev'n  as  thou  wert  on  that  last  day 

When,  soaring  to  its  heav'nly  seat^ 
Thy  spirit  wing'd  its  eager  way. 

Thy  beauty  to  its  kindred  skies, 
Touching  and  pure,  has  follow'd  thee; 

Tho'  life  no  longer  light  thine  eyes 
They  shine  in  immortality. 

With  amorous  breath  the  light  winds  play 
Amid  thy  fine  and  flowing  hair^ 
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Whoie  waves  in  ebon  tresses  stray 
Undulous  o'er  thy  bosom  iair. 

As  day's  first  lustre,  doubtful,  pale 

Seen  thro'  the  lingering  clouds  of  morn, 

So,  'neath  thrir  shade's  uncertain  veil, 
Stands  out  in  softer  grace  thy  form. 

The  sun,  which  proud  above  us  glows,    - 
With  darkness  sinks,  with  day  returns; 

My  sun  of  love  no  setting  knows, 
But  ceaseless  in  my  bosom  bums. 

I  hear  thee  everywhere,  and  see; 

Alone — ^in  crowds— on  earth — in  air — 
The  lake  thy  fair  form  ^ves  to  me — 

Thy  gentle  voice  the  zephyrs  bear. 

When  the  world  round  is  wrapt  in  sleep. 

If  but  the  sighing  wind  I  hear, 
I  thixik  thy  tender  accents  creep 

In  meltbg  murmurs  on  mine  ear. 

If  I  admire  those  burning  lights 

The  night's  dark  robe  which  spangling  strew, 
In  ev'ry  star  which  most  invites 

My  gaze,  I  think  thy  form  I  view. 

If,  haply,  as  I  roam  at  eve, 

Borne  by  the  soft  breeze,  on  me  steal 
The  rose's  perfume,  I  believe 

It  is  thy  balmy  kiss  I  feel. 

When  solitary,  sad,  before 

The  throne  of  Orace  my  pray'rs  arise, 
Thy  kind  hand  heals  my  spirit's  sore, 

lliy  watchful  love  my  want  supplies. 
2o 
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By  day  thine  image  fills  my  breast,. 

In  thee  my  thoughts  begin,  and  end — 
At  nighty  the  guardian  of  my  lest^ 

From  thee  my  holiest  dreams  descend. 

If,  in  that  sleep,  thine  hand  were  free 
The  thread  of  my  sad  life  to  break, 

My  soul's  diviner  part!  with  thee 
How  gladly  would  my  spirit  wake. 

Two  mingled  rays  from  the  same  sun, 

Two  sighs  from  the  same  bosom  sent, 
Thus  link'd  our  loving  souls  in  one — 
Yet,  here,  alone  I  still  lament! 


FOBGET  MB  NOT. 

A  PALE  and  modest  flow*r  I  lie 
Where  moans  some  silver  streamlet  by, 
My  birthplace  in  the  dewy  field. 
By  prouder  herbage  half  conceard. 

One  day  a  pensive  swain,  whose  breast 
Thy  despot  pow*r,  O  love,  possest, 
In  his  lone  wanderings  found  me  there. 
And  smiling  bore  me  to  his  fair. 

<^  E'en  as  this  small  sweet  flow*r,  dear  maid, 
Torn  from  its  stem  must  dioop  and  fade, 
So  shall  my  heart,  thy  conquest,  be 
Mary,  when  far  away  from  thee. 

'*  Seek  thou  like  it  some  shady  dell, 
By  mossy  fount  or  lone  vale  dwell; 
For  'mid  the  city's  pomp  and  noise 
The  memory  of  true  love  dies." 
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SLEEP. 


O  PL. ACID  Sleep,  that^  with  ai§rial  tread. 

Thro'  night  and  darkness  mov'st  on  silent  wing: 
Thj  magic  spells  around  the  weary  bed 
Of  want,  or  grief,  a  sweet  oblivion  fling, 

Go  where,  belov'd  and  lovely,  Jessy  lies. 

On  her  soft  couch  those  softer  limbs  reclined, 
And,  charg'd  with  evil,  let  a  vision  rise 
Sad  and  ungainly  to  her  dreaming  mind: 

In  it  mine  alter*d  form  and  features  sliow. 
My  careworn  brow,  sunk  eyes  and  pallid  hue. 
That,  when  she  wakes,  her  heart  may  pity  know. 

If  this  you  grant  me,  in  requital  due, 

My  slow  and  silent  hand  shall  then  bestow 
Of  your  own  poppy  two  fresh  wreaths  to  you. 


II. 

Son  of  the  silent  shadowy  humid  night  I 
O  gentle  Sleep!  sole  comfort  left  below 
For  the  sick  mind  I  sweet  Lethe  of  the  woe 
Whose  load  makes  life  one  long  and  painful  fight! 

My  heart  which  pines  for  thee  no  longer  dight; 
Rest  to  my  frail  and  weary  Umbs  bestow; 
Haste  hither,  on  dark  wing,  O  Sleep;  and  throw 
0*er  me  thy  magic  i^lls  in  slumber  light, 

Where's  silence  which  still  shuns  the  eye  of  day? 
Where  the  Hght  dreams  which  wont  with  doubtful  tread 
To  follow  thee,  soothing  the  troubled  mind? 

Alas!  I  vainly  call,  in  vain  I  pray 
Their  cold  and  obscure  shades.    O  flinty  bed! 
0  nights  of  torment  lingering  and  unkind  I 

2o2 
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GLOET. 


Olobt,  what  art  thou  that  in  desperate  strife 
Valour  for  thee  his  manly  breast  should  bare. 

Or  learning  waste  o*er  midnight  oil  frail  life. 
And  Death  itself  in  thy  embrace  seem  fair? 

Glory,  what  art  thou,  that  alike  he  parts 
With  qaiet  who  possesses,  or  pursues; 

To  win  thee  is  great  pain,  and  noble  hearts 
Suffer  worse  anguish  from  the  fear  to  lose. 

Glory,  what  art  thou?    A  bright  fraud,  the  child 
Of  long  vexation,  a  vain  breath,  for  years 
Panted  and  pin'd  for,  ne'er  to  be  enjoy 'd; 

The  whetstone  while  we  live  of  Envy  wild, 
And  when  we  die  a  sweet  sound  in  deaf  ears — 
Sum  of  our  hope  I  scourge  also  of  our  pride ! 


DEATH. 

What  art  thou,  Death?  the  vile  and  guilty  heart 

Believes  and  fears  thee  as  the  worst  of  ills; 
Arm'd  with  the  wrath  of  Heav'n,  thy  quivering  dart 

With  conscious  dread  the  sceptred  tyrant  fiUs; 
But  the  worn  wretch,  within  whose  joyless  breast . 

All  hope  is  dead,  whose  spirit  sinks  below 
A  load  of  cureksB  misery  opprest, 

Smiles  at  thy  coming,  and  implores  the  blow; 
On  the  red  battle-field,  where  fiercest  fly 

Thy  bolts,  the  soldier  meets  thee  undismayed; 

The  sage  regards  thee  with  unquailing  eye. 
What  art  thou,  then,  O  Death?— a  doubtful  shade — 

A  good — an  evil — which  mankind  endues. 

As  feeling  prompts,  with  different  shape  and  hues. 
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TO  TIME. 


Why  can  I  not  to  thee  rich  shrines  devote. 

Winged  old  man!  whose  worlcs  so  wonderons  are? 

Thy  pow'r  already  o'er  that  visage  fidr 

Steals  which  such  grievous  ruin  here  has  wrought; 

Hiou  dost  of  my  revenge  fulfil  the  thought: 
To  earth  thou  vanity  and  pride  dost  bear; 
Thou  only  Love  canst  force,  and  bid  him  tear 
In  twain  the  unworthy  snares  my  heart  which  caught 

More  dost  thou  yet — what  nor  friends'  sage  advice, 
Nor  reason,  nor  just  ire  for  infinite  wrong, 
Nor  art,  nor  nature  could  to  do  suffice — 

Thou  calm'st  the  soul,  tortur'd  and  tost  so  long, 
Which,  from  the  mortal  danger  snatch'd,  its  wings 
Spreads,  and  with  thee  to  nobler  emprize  springs. 


THE  VANITY  OP  HUMAN  WISHES. 

On  a  fair  hill  I  saw  a  proud  abode, 

Full  many  a  fathom  high,  with  columns  crown'd 
Whose  gUttering  girths  were  all  with  diamonds*  bound; 
The  dome  was  iashion'd  on  the  Doric  mode. 

Nor  stone  nor  marble  its  exterior  show'd. 
But  over  it  was  lucid  crystal  wound, 
Throwing  rich  lustre,  as  of  noonday,  round; 
A  hundred  steps  with  Afric's  pure  gold  glow'd; 

Oold  wits  the  ceiling,  and  the  summit  bright 
With  many  a  plate  of  scaly  gold  was  dight; 

Of  jasper  and  of  emerald  miz'd  the  floor: 

— E'en  as  I  gazed,  O  vain  unstable  world  I 
A  sudden  earthquake  the  tall  mountain  tore. 
And  to  the  ground  the  stately  fabric  hurl'd. 
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ATTACHMENT  TO  EAETH. 

The  soulf  from  contemplating  things  divine 

Invigorate  grown^  yearns  ever  to  attain 
Its  native  heav'n,  but  bounds  so  brief  confine 

Its  wing  that  all  its  toils  and  hope  seem  vain: 
To  higher  regions  yet  and  worlds  more  free 

A  strong  desire  impels  its  restless  flight, 
Where,  reached  at  last  its  goal,  the  veil  shall  be 

Uprais'd  which  hides  from  it  eternal  light. 
But,  when  death  seizes  on  the  body  frail. 

With  backward  glance^-^  how  grieves  it  to  be  toni 

From  human  joys,  and  friends  lov'd  long  and  well 
So  Proserpine  when  from  the  smiling  vale 

Of  Enna,  in  the  arms  of  Pluto  borne 

Wept,  childlike,  for  her  flow'rs  that  earthward  fell. 


PBOVEDENCE. 

Even  as  with  fond  love  for  her  infant  race 

Which  round  her  play  the  anxious  mother  glows, 
And,  as  they  clasp  her  feet  or  knees,  bestows 
To  this  a  kiss,  to  that  a  close  embrace. 

And  from  each  act,  each  change  of  voice  or  face, 
Their  wants,  so  frequent  and  so  varied,  knows, 
Gxutrds  and  instructs  by  word  or  look,  and  shows 
.  That,  pleased  or  angry,  love  retains  its  place, 

So  Providence  on  Man  with  favouring  eye 

Looks  down,  our  grief  consoles^  our  want  supplies, 
Extends  to  all  his  care^  hears  ev'ry  cry; 

And  if  awhile  a  favour  He  denies, 

'Tis  but  that  we  may  ask  it  from  on  high, 
— For  seeming  to  withhold  it  He  complies. 
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SONNETS  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 


Sh£PH£BI>s  afield  were  keeping  watch  by  night 
Over  their  flocks,  when  lo!  in  ai^el  frame, 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  upon  them  came. 
And,  round  them  shining,  struck  with  sore  affright. 

But  mild  that  angel:  '*  Fear' not,  for  behold, 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  all  I  bear: 
This  day  to  you  in  David's  town,  his  heir, 
Is  bom  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord  foretold." 

But  hark!  from  Heaven  what  sudden  anthems  sound? 
*'  To  God  all  glory  in  the  highest  be, 
Peace  upon  earth,  good- will  to  man  abound!" 

Then  rose  those  shepherds  in  glad  haste  to  see 
Complete  that  wonder,  where,  in  manger  mean,. 
Was  laid  the  blessed  babe  his  parents  fond  between. 


II. 

'*  Say,  where,  ye  favour*d  race  is  he  your  King, 
The  Virgin's  promis'd  seed,  at  whose  new  star, 
Brightening  the  anxious  East,  from  lands  afar. 
To  the  God-child  our  pray'rs  and  praise  we  bring? 

In  Bethlehem  for  thus  our  prophets  tell. 
Though  high  in  honour  Judah's  princes  be, 
Thou  Bethlehem  art  not  least:  a  Chief  from  thee 
Shall  come  to  rule  my  people  Israel." 

The  wise  men  heard  and  went:  when  lol  in  the  East 
That  star,  rekindling,  points  their  joyful  way, 
Tin  lambent,  o'er  the  babe,  its  motion  ceas'd. 

Entering  as  saw  they  where  the  Saviour  lay. 
Kneeling  they  worship,  and  their  gifts  unfold, 
Presenting  at  his  feet  myrrh,  frankincense,  andgold. 
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MATTHEW  AT  T?HB  BECBIFT  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Ths  sinner  sate,  on  prosent  good  intent 

And  things  of  earth,  jet  labouring  in  the  gall 
Of  bittemesB.     Upon  the  wwld's  blind  thiall 
With  looks  of  love,  the  pitying  Sayioor  bent: 

*'  Arise  and  follow."    Matthew  heard  and  west. 
Say !  was  for  him  alone  that  friendly  call, 
Or,  now  alike  as  then^  to  ns,  to  all. 
To  wake  and  wain,  the  tender  summons  sent? 

Yesl  still  he  strives  with  us,  at  er'ry  hour. 
In  ev'ry  place,  by  any  means  to  win. 
By  his  long  nteroy,  by  his  infinite  powV, 

To  wean  us  from  the  world,  to  save  from  sin; 
And  I — Lord!  yet  forgive  me  for  thy  Son, 
And  strengthen  my  weak  stqw  his  heav'nly  race  to  nm. 


DISCIPLES  SENT  BY  JOHN  TO  JESUS. 

^'  From  the  dank  cell  where  pamper'd  Herod's  hate 
Dooms  him  to  pine,  John  greets  thee,  and  would  learn 
If  thou  art  he  on  whom  our  hopes  should  turn, 
Or  still  if  Israel  must  another  wait?' 

Christ  heard,  yet — ^as  he  heard  them  not — pursued 
His  miracles  of  pow'r  and  pitying  love, 
Signs  which  to  ;nan  might  best  his  Grodhead  prove. 
Drawing  from  darkness  day,  from  evil  good: 

Then,  mildly,  turning  to  their  message,  said, 
<'  Go!  tell  the  Baptist  these:  that  the  kme  walk, 
Lepers  are  oleans'd,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  talk. 

The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  that  the  dead 
Are  raised,  and,  through  me  the  sole  true  door, 
Salvation's  blessed  hope  is  preached  unto  the  poor  T 
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WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 

Thbo'  Nain*8  gate  ihey  bear  him  silent,  slow, 
And  dow  and  sad  behind  the  mourners  orowd. 
Great  cause  of  sorrow  theirs,  for  death  has  bow'd 
The  youngest,  comeliest  of  their  city  low: 

His  mother's  only  son,  a  widow  she. 

Her  staff'  of  Ufe,  her  age's  pride,  for  whom 
She  then  had  died,  if  firom  the  bitter  tomb 
Spar'd  yet  awhile  her  tender  child  might  be. 

In  vain — ^yet  not  in  vain !  for  Jesus  saw 
Her  grief  and  pitied  her.    Advancing  near, 
'*  Weep  not,"  he  said,  and  touch'd  the  naked  bier. 

While  they  who  bare  it  stood  in  solemn  awe, 
'* Young  man,  I  say  to  thee,  arise T     'Tis  done! 
The  dead  man  lives !  the  widow  clasps  her  son. 


BNTEY  INTO  JBBUSALEM. 

DAuaHTBB  of  Zion,  lift  thy  grateful  voice ! 
Meek,  oa  a  colt,  an  ass*s  foal,  thy  King, 
The  Just  one  comes  salvation  who  shall  bring; 
Through  all  thy  hills,  Jerusalem,  rejoice  I 

She  wakes,  she  Eves — from  ev'ry  echoing  street 
Waving  glad  palms  her  sons  to  greet  him  go. 
And  many  in  the  way  their  garments  throw. 
Or  cut  green  boughs  to  cast  beneath  his  feet 

And  they  who  went  before  and  came  behind 
For  all  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  done 
To  God  in  thankfulness  and  praises  join'd, 

«*  Hosanna  to  our  King,  to  David's  son ! 
To  Um,  who  oometh  in  the  Lord  be  given 
Hosannas  in  the  highest !  peace  in  Heaven  T 
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JUDAS  BETUBNING  THE  THIBTT  PIECBS. 

ScARCfi  has  their  shackled  victim  pass'd  the  gate; 
Scarce  thro*  the  wide  hall  their  loud  triain{^  oeaa*d: 
Whispers  and  greetings  fall  from  judge  and  priest,    , 
While  gleams  in  ev'ry  eye  successful  hate — 

Who  comes?  'tis  Judas!  gasping,  wild  and  pale. 
Before  the  Sanhedrim  the  gold  he  threw; 
^^He,  He  is  sinless,  the  blasphemers  you; 
Your  witnesses  have  forged  a  lying  tale; 

I,  too,  have  sinn'd,  who  in  his  butchers'  hands 
Have  plac'd  the  Lamb  without  a  spot  or  soil'* 
The  High-priest  scornful  heard  with  slow  cold  smile, 

"This  irks  not  us;  the  thing  thy  care  demands." 
— Shrieked  the  black  traitor,  in  that  worst  despair 
Of  too  late  penitence,  forth  rushing— Where? 


THE  DEATH  OF  JUDAS. 

When  the  curst  Judas,  by  remorse  pdssest, 
A  life  of  sin  clos'd  with  a  death  of  shame. 

The  devil  who  so  long  had  vex'd  his  breast. 
Waving  his  wings  of  fire  to  meet  him  came. 

Where  round  his  blacken'd  neck  the  noose  still  prest 
The  fiend  his  keen  grasp  fix*d,  and  in  the  flame 

Whose  mounting  waves  a  terrible  joy  confest, 

Headlong  and  hissing,  whirFd  the  struggling  frame, 

— ^As  swept  the  hot  blast  the  thick  smoke  aside, 
Stem  Satan's  form  appeared  on  high  displayed, 
A  grim  smile  softening  his  brow  of  pride. 

Within  his  scorching  lap  the  traitor  laid, 
And  his  black  smoky  mouth  to  his  applied, 
Returning  him  the  kiss  which  Christ  betrayed. 
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THE  CEUCIFIXION. 

I  ask'd  of  Heav'n — "Who  against  God  has  done 
This  crime  unparallerd  and  past  belief?'' 
Heav'n  thunder'd  "Man,  while  I   to  mark  my  grief 
Shut  up  in  black  eclipse  the  frighted  sun.*' 

I  ask'd  the  Sea — ^hoarse  moan'd  it  in  reply, 

**  'Twas  Man  who  nail'd  him  to  yon  cross  of  shame; 
For  deed  so  dark  my  anguish  to  proclaim 
My  just  ire  heav'd  my  lowest  depths  on  high." 

Of  Earth  I  ask'd — with  like  dismay  and  pain 

Ektrth  murmur'd — "  Man,  while  I  with  horror  shook 
Thro'  all  my  frame  where  still  its  signs  remain." 

To  man,  who  journey'd  near  with  jocund  look, 
At  length  I  turnM.     He  careless  heard,  in  pride 
Bent  his  high   head,  pass'd  on,  and  nought  replied. 


A  FATHER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SON. 

SCARGB  of  thy  life  budded,  my  boy,   the  flow'r. 

To  the  world*s  wonder  yielding  a  rich  store 
Of  talents,  ripe  e'en  then,  with  a  rare  dow'r 

Of  virtue  and  of  worth  which  promised  more, 
When-— that  in  thee  the  wisdom  of  the  old  ' 

She  witnessed — cruel  Atropos,  misled, 
Deeming  the  spindle  full,  where,  twining,  roll'd 

Thy  flax  of  life,  snapt  short  the  golden  thread; 
And  thee,  excelling  Nature's  proudest  boast, 

Laid  low,  and  left  me  here,  who  the  dark  way 
.  Should  first  have  trod,  to  endless  grief  a  prey : 
I  know  not  where  her  hate  was  guilty  most. 

Crushing  the  dear  and  lovely  germ  in  thee, 

Or  the  old  useless  trunk  leaving  untouch'd  in  me. 
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A  HUSBAND  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

With  infinite  pain  from  a  far  foreign  shore 

A  tender  plant  the  thrifty  peasant  bore, 

And,  in  his  richest  field,  when  skies  were  fidr, 

Chose  it  a  spot  where  it  might  bloom  and  bear; 

The  warm  sun,  the  soft  rain,  the  summer  wind, 

Fruitful  and  fair  their  powers  to  make  it  join'd; 

Rejoic'd  his  honest  heart;  and  sure  at  last 

Deem'd  the  reward  of  all  his  labours  past. 

But  ah!  the  mom,  which  should  have  made  his  own 

The  ripe  and  golden  ftore,  told,  as  it  8hon% 

Some  greedy  hand  had  stripped  the  goodly  tree, 

— ThuSf  too,  alas!  a  few  short  hours  from  me 

Snatch'd  the  sweet  fruit  of  many  bitter  years. 

And  left  me  but  the  leaves  to  water  with  my  tears. 

A  SETROSPECT. 

0  Ladt,  when  I  look  on  thee,  and  mark  thy  beauty's  light, 
Thy  dark  hair  flowing  o'er  thy  breast,  thine  eye  with  feeling 

bright, 
The  thoughts  of  other  days  overcome  me  like  a  spell. 
Of  scenes,  in  youth  beloved,  and  in  age  remember'd  well. 

1  gaze  on  thee,  and  hopes,  which  long  all  slumbering  had  Iain 
'Neath  Sorrow's  cold  dull  trance,  awake  to  light  and  life  again. 
The  lov'd,  the  lost  before  me  rise  in  hue  as  bright  and  warm, 
As  when  opening  liferent  ev'ry  scene  its  own  peculiar  charm. 

Again  I  see  my  white  cot's  wall  within  that  quiet  grove. 
The  lake  all  clear  and  calm  beneath,  the  mountains  wild  above; 
My  first  last  love  is  smiling  there,  and  lo  I  link'd  hand  in  hand. 
Again  my  four  fair  cherub  boys  come  bounding  o'er  the  strand. 

Her  eye's  mild  glance  was  like  to  thine,  like  thine  her  open 

brow, 
Like  thine  her  soft  smile  spoke  a  heart  all  pure  and   calm 

below ; 
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I  mark  all  these,  and  o'er  my  breast  forgotten  feelings  rush, 
And  from  mj  eye  the  stranger  tears  in  welcome  torrents  gush. 

And  where  is  she?    Where,  where  aro  they?  my  beautiful, 

my  brave? 
Hark  I  tortur'd  Memory's  slow  reply — Deep,  deep  in  the  cold 

grave: 
liife's  dream  flies  on,  and  Death  comes  quick:  two  sons  in 

nlence  deep 
Engulfd  within  the  ocean's  breast  where  Biscay's  waters  sweep. 

My  third  child  sank  to  glorious  rest  on  red  Barossa's  field, 
And  proud  as  war'd  her  victor  flag,  his  faith  to  Britain  seal'd* 
No  parent  o'er  his  weltering  bier  to  breathe  affibcldon's  sig.., 
His  dirge  the  groan  of  dying  foes  which  round  him  swell'd 
on  high. 

But  he,  the  loveliest  and  the  last,  with  eye  so  blue  and  bright^ 
He  sleeps  not  'neath  the  briny  wave,  nor  sank  in  bloody  fight; 
We  treasur'd  him,  we  watch'd  and  pray'd  in  fondness  and 

in  fear, 
For  all  our  worldly  happiness,  our  hopes  were  centred  here. 

In  vain,  for  o'er  his  tender  cheek  while  health  still  seem'd 

to  play. 
The  cruel  spoiler  lurk'd  within,  and  fading  day  by  day. 
Gently  he  sunk,  and  briefly  died;  above  his  lowly  bed 
Afiection  moum'd  and  Genius  wept — her  child,  her  poet  dead. 

My  wife  the  while  with  watchful  love  still  strove,  and  gentle  art, 
To  chase  away  the  sorrow  which  hung  heavy  at  my  heart; 
Tho'  o'er  her  fair  face  play'd  the  smile,  'twas  like  the  sun  on 

snow 
Gilding  the  surface  bright  awhile  tho'  all  lurk*d  cold  below. 

Tet,  for  I  mark'd  not  her  decline,  as  she  told  me  not  of  pain. 
With  Time,  the  wounds  of  Deaths  his  child,  were  closing 

fast  again, 
So  when  at  last  the  deadly  news  was  known  to  me,  it  burst 
A  thunderbolt  upon  the  heart  which  yet  with  life  was  curst. 
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Gently  she  took  my  clay-oold  hand,  and  pointing  to  tbe  sky. 
While  took  her  voioe  a  sweeter'  tone^  a  softer  glow  her  eye; 
*^  Mourn  not  for  me,  thro'  death  alone  can  life  eternal  be, 
I  do  but  go  before  to  prepare  the  crown  for  thee."* 

I  wept  such  tears  as  Christians  weep;  I  bow'd  me  to  the  rod, 
And,  as  each  earthly  tie  proved  frail,  still  closer  dung  to  Grod; 
I  plac'd  my  help,  my  hope  in  him,  in  whom  is  hope  alone, 
And  o*er  my  wounded  bosom  soon  a  holy  calm  was  thrown. 

And  now  though  life  can  never  be  what  it  in  yondi  has  been, 
Yet  still  I  love  to  muse  upon  each  dear  departed  aoene; 
And  from  the  wreck  of  happiness  a  lovely  flow'r  there  spcings. 
Which  speaks  to  me  of  brighter  days,  and  tells  of  better 
things. 

Yet  shall  we  meet;  man  dies  not  all;  as  o'er  the  festering  grave 
Soft  verdure  brightens,  and  sweet  flow'rs  of  grace  and  promise 

wave. 
So  from  the  lone  and  ruin'd  heart  where  joy  has  ceas'd  to 

bloom, 
Fair  hopes  eternal  spring  of  peace  and  bliss  beyond  the  tomb. 


LINES   POE   MUSIC. 

"  7^  BeUt  ofSL  Peienbury:* 

These  fading  flow'rs,  these  fading  flow'rs, 
They  speak  to  me  of  happier  hours. 
Ere  Fortune  frown'd  or  Friendship  changed. 
Ere  Hope  grew  cold  and  Love  estrang'd. 

The  perfume  sweet,  the  varied  glow 
Which  deck'd  them  once  is  faded  now — 
And  flown  the  feelings,  pure  and  warm, 
Which  lent  my  opening  life  its  oharm. 

Tho'  now  their  wither'd  hue  betray 
The  blighting  hand  of  rude  decay. 
Yet  still  the  musing  mind  may  trace 
In  each  shrunk  leaf  its  pristine  grace. 
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E'en  thus  untir*d  will  Memory's  wing 
To  scenes  of  former  joys  still  cling, 
Thus  bygone  pleasures  bring  relief 
To  still  the  pangs  of  present  grief. 


TO  AN  ABSENT  WIPE. 

For  whom  these  roses  grew,  she  is  no  more, 
No  more  for  me  awhile!    Vast  ocean's  roar 
Severs  us  now:  till  two  long  years  arc  past 
Our  lots,  which  yet  grew  twin-like^  must  be  cast 
'Mid  different  scenes  and  under  distant  skies  I 
Childless  and  spouseless  now,  for  me  her  eyes 
Large,  loving,  lustrous — save  in  Memory's  dream 
As  stars  thro'  mist — ^no  more  in  rapture  beam. 
Her  looks  and  winning  words  now  others  bless, 
Others  her  form  in  fondest  welcome  press. 
Yet  bear  thou  up,  my  heart  I  nor  grudge  that  she. 
Long  dear  as  thine,  dear  for  herself,  ibhould  be: 
She  tending  them,  they  her,  each,  aU  shall  more 
Son,  brother,  husband,  love  thee  than  before: 
Their  present  joy,  and  new-found  wealth  in  her 
Shall  closer  love  and  holier  union  stir, 
Young  mother  she,  fondling  those  reverent  hairs 
Shall  lighten  age  and  sing  aside  its  cares; 
While,  circling  that  grave  aunt,  in  frolic  glee 
Our  children  climb  her  side  or  clasp  her  knee; 
And  as — ^in  pictur'd  woof  so  mix  and  meet 
Light  threads  and  dark — old  memories,  bitter-sweet, 
Then  rise  of  thee,  the  rose-lipp'd  angel,  Hope 
Stands  smiling  near,  the  ready  door  to  ope 
Of  a  bright  future,  calm  and  doudless,  when 
Old,  young,  all  dear  to  thee,  united  then 
Round  one  glad  hearth  to  one  good  God  shall  raise 
From  happy  hearts  the  prayer  of  grateful  praise. 
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ON  THE  MABtUAOE  OF  TWO  COUSINS. 

Thus  two  yoiuig  riveiB,  sprung  firom  the  spune  souioe. 
After  long  windings  join  at  last  their  coarse, 
Andy  thro'  the  same  fair  scenes,  in  the  same  bed. 
Unite  their  murmurs  and  their  crystal  spxead; 
Sweet  birds  in  praise  their  happy  hymen  sing, 
Flocks  frisk  around  and  flow'rs  rejoicing  qpnsig. 
While  of  their  mingled  waves  the  dear  brig^  race 
Makes  rich  the  earth,  reflects  Heav'n's  smiling  fiboe. 


A  CAMP  SONG. 

To  hone,  to  horse,  merry  comrades  alll 
Hear  ye  not  the  bugle  call? 
The  sun  shines  o*er  the  mountains  high, 
Then  mount,  mount,  mount !  the  foe  is  nigh. 
•  •• 

See  fSur  and  fast  their  bands  advancing^ 
Sabre  and  spur  and  pennon  glancing, 
Those  banners  wave  in  the  morning  fair, 
A  bloodier  tint  shall  soon  be  there. 

Down  with  the  foeman, 
In  battle  spare  no  man, 

Save  him  who  struggled  boldly; 
Slay,  slay  the  coward 
Who  fled  when  death  lower'd, 

Or  but  fought  for  his  oountry  coldly. 

Now  on,  on,  on,  where  the  swords  are  clashing, 
Where  war-steeds  are  fittest  and  fiercest  dashing; 
Rush  where  the  foeman*s  ranks  are  diickest, 
Glory  or  death  come  there  the  quickest. 
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Victory^  Tictory,  the  day's  our  own, 
Fortune  hath  on  freedom  dxme; 
Ours  is  the  fame  which  cannot  die, 
Ours  the  names  which  shall  shine  on  high: 
Peace  be  to  them,  the  gallant  and  brave 
Who  silently  sleep  in  Honour's  grave. 
And  laurels  to  U9  who  the  fight  outlive. 
With  the  smiles  that  Beauty  knows  well  to  give. 


THE  MINSTKEL. 

Strew  flow'rs,  spring  flow'rs,  above  his  grave, 

In  life  he  lov*d  them  well — 
Strew  flow'rs,  whose  blest  bloom  soon  to  fade 

The  minstreVs  &te  may  tell* 

Place  ye  him  where  the  forest  treesi 

Checking  the  light  of  day, 
May  emblem  forth  the  cloud  which  still 

Darkened  above  his  way. 

On  sea-chaf 'd  shore,  or  barren  hiU, 

In  valley  deep  and  lone. 
Choose  where  ye  will,  but  be  the  spot 

To  the  world's  eye  unknown. 

Sound  ye  no  notes  of  woe  for  him, 

Raise  no  weak  wailing  strain. 
Bather  rejoice  that  one  below 

'Scapes  from  a  world  of  pain. 

0*er  him  no  anxious  vigils  keep, 

Breathe  one  short  simple  pray'r^ 
Then  leave  him  to  his  endless  rest, 

Alone,  in  darkness  there. 

Let  there  no  marble  mock'ry  rise 
Above  his  narrow  bed; 
2p 
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The  green  turf  only  o'er  his  bieasi^— 
The  plain  atcme  by  his  head. 

Cure  ye  theseon  his  bgplMS  name 

Who,  dHO*  life's  dismal  fonnd, 
Much  woe,  small  joy,  and  frequent  wrong — 

For  he  was  humble — ^found. 

Awhile  the  sun  a  kind  light  shed 

His  early  path  to  greets 
When  dush'd  with  hope,  on  fame  intent, 

He  sprung  the  prize  to  meet. 

But  fortune  changed— the  fnends  who  first 

Gladden'd  the  difficult  way 
Vanished  like  summer  birds  or  leaves 

At  ¥rinter's  breath  away. 

Love,  too,  was  his — a  meteor  fire, 

Leading  to  ruin's  brink, 
Whose  treacherous  light  the  danger  show'd. 

Then  left  him  there  to  sink. 

Cold  hearts,  false  tongues  theix  venom  bxeath'd 

Against  his  fiiendless  .name — 
Too  soon  the  world  believes  the  tale 

Which  mais  another's  &me! 

What  boots  it  now?  within  the  grave 

Tianquil  shall  be  his  rest — 
Nor  hope,  nor  fear,. nor  grief,  nor  gain. 

To  veac  his  dreamleM  breast. 

Mortal  I  in  life  your  hate  denied 

One  smile  his  path  to  cheer. 
Pass  on,  your  tardy  grief  is  vain* 

In  deaUi  he  asks  no  tear. 
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